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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 


New Delhi 
18 January 1972 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In this volume of documents on October 1959, we see Nehru grappling with 
the continuing repercussions of the dismissal of the Communist government 
of Kerala with the Indian Commission of Jurists inquiring into the record of the 
Communist Government. But he had also to attend to dissidence in Punjab, the 
border dispute between Mysore and Bombay states, floods in West Bengal, and 
the arrest of Ramsingh Bhai Varma of the Indian National Trades Union Congress. 
In foreign affairs he had to ward off an attempt by Ireland and Malaya to place 
Tibet on the agenda of the UN General Assembly; and we are fortunate to have 
an extended account of his visit to Afghanistan and Iran in a letter to Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. Words and expressions 
which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an ellipsis between 
square brackets thus: [...]. When no text or recording of a speech was available, 
a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. Such a newspaper report, 
once selected for publication, has been reproduced faithfully; other information 
has been added only by way of annotation. The letters to the chief ministers are 
reproduced from an earlier series, Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 
1947-1964 , ed. G Parthasarathi (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 
1985-1989), 5 vols. Emendations have been made where necessary, but the 
annotations differ in some respects. Most items here are from Nehru’s office 
copies. In personal letters, and even in official letters composed in personal 
style to persons like B. C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and 
concluding portions were written by hand; such details are not recorded in the 
office copy. Therefore these have been inserted in Nehru’s customary style for 
such persons, but the editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. 
Information on persons may always be traced through the index if it is not 
available in the footnote. References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/ 
FS/10/..., to be understood as Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, First Series, 
Volume 10. In the case of the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The 
part and page numbers follow the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
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a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives is housed in the Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library and is known as the JN Collection. This has been the 
chief source for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia 
Gandhi, the Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless 
otherwise stated, all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to 
record our thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President 
and Prime Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India 
Radio, the Press Information Bureau, and the National Archives of India, all 
have permitted us to use material in their possession. We are grateful to The 
Hindu , the National Herald , Shankar’s Weekly, and in particular to R. K. Laxman 
for permission to reproduce reports and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all M. Christhu Doss, helped by 
Geeta Kudaisya and Fareena Ikhlas Faridi. The translation from the Hindi was 
done by Chandra Chari. Chandra Murari Prasad ably handled all the computer 
work, including preparing the entire text for the press. 


Madhavan K. Palat 
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I. GENERAL 

(a) Chief Ministers 


1 . To Chief Ministers 1 


October 1, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

It is almost exactly two months now since I wrote to you what is supposed to be 
my fortnightly letter. 2 It is not for lack of material or of outstanding events that 
I have not written to you during this long period. Indeed these two months have 
been heavy with a succession of events, both in our national sphere and in 
international affairs, which have often cast a great burden on us. The brief 
session of Parliament was full of exciting developments, as you well know. 3 

2. Why then did I not write to you? I was, of course, very heavily occupied, 
but that has not been a reason previously for my ignoring a well-established 
practice. I suppose that the only adequate reason I can give is that I could not 
develop the mood to write, or perhaps the leisure to do so, for often it is the 
leisure which produces the mood. I had much to tell you and much to consult 
you about. It is true that we met sometimes such as at the meeting of the National 
Development Council or at other Committee meetings, and we corresponded 
separately on many occasions. But that is not enough, and indeed it would be a 
pity if this practice of writing fortnightly letters fell into disuse. I do not 
particularly like to make these letters a record of events about which you can 
easily read in the newspapers. Nor do I want them to be just exhortations 
addressed to you and others. They were meant to be rather intimate discussions 
about national and international happenings, something which brought our minds 
nearer to each other. I see no reason why I should write to you just formal 
letters on such occasions repeating what has been said elsewhere. 

3. Week after week has passed and the fortnightly letter has not been 
written and, as often happens, if an error is committed once, it is apt to be 


1. File No. 25(30)/59-PMS. The three letters in this sub-section have also been published 
in G Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964, Vol. 
5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), pp. 282-313. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

2. On 26 July 1959. 

3. The monsoon session of the Parliament, held from 3 August to 12 September 1959, dealt 
mainly with the intervention of Union Government in Kerala, the official language 
question, the food problem and situation in Tibet. 
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repeated. And so I allowed these weeks to pass, although always I had this 
business of writing to you in mind. But I just could not bring myself to do it; 
partly, no doubt 1 was struggling all the time with my daily activities and burden 
of work and by the time late at night I had dealt with these to some extent, I was 
too tired for anything requiring a fresh effort of the mind. So I went on 
postponing. Indeed, I would have done the same today and with some 
justification. It is late at night now, and I am leaving rather early in the morning 
for Rajasthan and Bombay and Poona. 4 Before I go to Palam, I am visiting 
Rajghat for the prayers there, as it is October 2nd tomorrow, the anniversary of 
Gandhiji’s birth according to the Gregorian calendar. But suddenly this evening 
I felt that I must write to you even though the letter was brief and did not 
contain anything of great significance. I must break this long silence which 
was beginning to bear down upon me. 

4. What a multitude of important events have taken place during these 
two months. There was the Kerala situation and the President’s Proclamation 
in regard to that State 5 ; there were tremendous floods in various parts of the 
country; 6 there was the food situation which, without being really bad, yet gave 
us much trouble; there was the big-scale rioting in Calcutta stated to be over 
the tood situation there; 7 there was a few days’ excitement over the reported 
resignation of our Army Chief of Staff; 8 there were difficulties and internal 
conflicts in some States; and there were the rapid and disturbing developments 
on our borders with Tibet-China. 

5. I could write much about each of these, but many of these events are 
past history now and it would serve little purpose for me to deal with them in 
these letters. All of them, however, are not past history, and the border situation 
is a continuing one. You must have seen the White Paper that we issued about 
correspondence with the Chinese Government. 9 1 have very recently sent a long 


4. He visited Jaipur and Nagpur on 2-3 October, Bombay on 3-4 October and Poona on 
5-6 October 1959. 

5. President’s rule was imposed in Kerala on 31 July 1959. The Union Government had 
appointed P.V.R. Rao, Chief Secretary of Mysore, as adviser to the Governor of Kerala. 

6. In September 1959, the rivers Tapti, Godavari, the Mahanadi and its tributaries, and the 

osi and three smaller rivers in West Bengal either rose dangerously or inundated 
neighbouring areas. 

7. Amrita Bazar Patrika of 3 September 1959 reported that nearly 1000 persons were 
arrested in West Bengal on 1 September for “defiance of law,” and “contempt of court,” 
in connection with the food problem. 

8 . See SWJN/SS/ 52 /pp. 102-111. 

9. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 171-175. 
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reply to Premier Chou En-lai, and probably in the course of a few days, a copy 
of this reply will be sent to the press and sent to you separately. 10 A little later, 
we hope to issue another White Paper containing some further correspondence, 
etc." 

6. This tension that has arisen between India and China is, of course, of 
great concern to us. That does not mean that we should get alarmed in the 
present or fear any serious consequences. I do not think any such development 
is likely in the foreseeable future. But the basic fact remains that India and 
China have fallen out and, even though relative peace may continue at the 
frontier, it is some kind of an armed peace, and the future appears to be one of 
continuing tension. It is this future that troubles me because it will involve both 
a mental and a physical strain on our country, and it will somewhat come in the 
way of our basic policies. Those policies, I believe, have been correct and I see 
no reason whatever why we should vary them. At any time, any change in 
policy would have been wrong; at the present time, when the world appears to 
be moving towards a new adjustment aiming at peaceful settlements and possibly 
far-reaching disarmament, such a change in policy would be even more 
unfortunate and uncalled for. Therefore, I am convinced that we should hold to 
that policy. To some people, this may appear rather odd and not in conformity 
with the realities of the situation. That argument would mean that the policies 
we have pursued were temporary and opportunist and liable to change with 
changing situations. Undoubtedly, no policy should be rigid and inflexible; it 
has to be varied from time to time to fit in with objective realities. But if these 
policies were based on some firm principle, as I believe they were, then there 
should be no question of our discarding that principle for what appears to be 
some momentary and opportunist gain. 

7. We have thus to continue those basic policies and, at the same time, 
show firmness in our dealing with frontier developments. No principle and no 
policy can be pursued through weakness or fear. I have no fear of China, great 
and powerful as that country is. China will undoubtedly grow in physical might. 
Even so, there is no need for us to be afraid and, indeed fear is never a good 
companion. But we shall have to be vigilant all the time and balance firmness 
with a continuation of our policy. 

8 . Behind all this frontier trouble, there appears to me to be a basic problem 
of a strong and united Chinese State, expansive and pushing out in various 


10. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 216-231. 

1 1 . The White Paper II was issued on 16 November 1959. 
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Chinese Monkeys 



The C.P.I. stand (rather, sit) on the India-China 

border issue. 

(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY , 6 SEPTEMBER 1959) 
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directions and full of pride in its growing strength. In Chinese history, this kind 
of thing has happened on several occasions. Communism as such is only an 
added element; the real reason should be found to lie deeper in history and in 
national characteristics. But it is true that never before have these two great 
countries, India and China, come face to face in some kind of a conflict. By 
virtue of their very size and their actual or potential strength, there is danger in 
this situation, not danger in the present, but rather in the future. That danger 
may be minimised by other developments and by the world moving gradually 
towards peace. But the danger will still remain, partly because of the tremendous 
rate of increase of the population of the Chinese State. Apart from population, 
there has been and is a certain homogeneity among the Chinese people which 
probably we lack. I have no doubt, however, that in the face of danger there 
will be much greater cohesion in India than we have at present. Perhaps, that 
may be one of the good effects of this new and unfortunate development. 

9. In any event, we have to be firm and vigilant and, at the same time, 
calm and restrained, and we must realise that real strength does not come from 
strong language, or even by the addition to our armed forces, but from the 
general development of our country, from industrialisation in a big way and 
from unity. We come back, therefore, to the basic problem of India’s growth 
and development through our Five Year Plans and the like. We are forced by 
circumstances to think in a big way and not to waste our national energy in 
relatively superficial activities and petty conflicts. 

10. The tension between India and China has placed the Communist Party 
in a difficult and embarrassing position. That, of course, need not worry us, but 
we must appreciate this in its true shape. I am sure that there are many 
Communists who are deeply troubled at these developments because they are 
nationalists also. 12 There are other Communists who have apparently shed their 
nationalism and live in some theoretical atmosphere of outer space. The recent 
resolution of the Communist Party on the Sino-Indian controversy meant a 
victory for the latter group in the Communist Party. 1 ’ It was an amazing resolution 
from the nationalist point of view, and I have little doubt that it will pursue 
them and might even lead to a progressive disintegration of the Communist 
Party of India. 


12. Thus E.M.S. Namboodiripad had declared in Jullundur on 14 September that “if any 
country invades India the Communists will stand by their countrymen to fight back any 
aggression.” Z.A. Ahmed said the same on 26 September 1959. 

1 3. S.A. Dange said in Bombay on 20 September 1959 that "no Communist country will do 
that sort of a thing.” [commit aggression]. 
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11. Minor controversies about the frontier might or might not be of 
importance. What we have to face, however, is something much deeper and 
more serious. This is a demand for considerable areas, more especially in the 
N.E.F.A. All this means the Chinese want to come down on this side of the 
Himalayan barrier. This has two vitally important aspects: one that if a foreign 
power comes down on this side of the Himalayas, our basic security is greatly 
endangered; the other that a sentiment which has been the life-blood of India 
through past ages is shattered. That sentiment appertains to the Himalayas. As 
I said in Parliament, we are not going to make a gift of the Himalayas to anybody 
whatever the consequences. 14 The Himalayas are perhaps a more vital part of 
India’s thought and existence throughout the ages than almost anything else. 
They are vital for our security even in the present age of extra-modem weapons; 
they are vital for our cultural inheritance. 

12. I have recently been to Afghanistan 15 and Iran 16 and am very happy 
that I went to these two countries which have been connected with India for 
long ages past. It was pleasing to be welcomed by the people there, apart from 
the official welcome. I sensed how the people of these countries look towards 
India in rather a special way. We are not just any country, strong or weak, but a 
country with a special message in international affairs, which has been 
progressively appreciated in the rest of the world. Some Governments may not 
like us, but I think that the people in every country appreciate us and sometimes 
even look up to us. We do not speak the language of force or of cold war, and it 
is a pleasant change for them to notice this difference. 

13. One thing I should like to mention especially. Nowhere in the world 
have I found such wonderful fruits as we had in Afghanistan. There were luscious 
grapes in tremendous variety, and peaches and pears and, above all, melons of 
a freshness and taste which were superb. I remembered the remarks which 
Babar made in his memoirs which he wrote after coming to India. The new 
empire of India did not make him forget these fruits of Ferghana and he stated 
sorrowfully how he missed these grapes and melons here. 

14. We have just had a meeting of the All India Congress Committee at 
Chandigarh. Nowadays, the big newspapers are rather fond of criticising the 
Congress and running it down. As a matter of fact, the Chandigarh Session of 
the All India Congress Committee was a particularly good one and the report 


14. See items 249 and 250. 

15. From 13 to 17 September 1959. 

16. From 18 to 22 September 1959. 

17. From 26 to 28 September 1959. 
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You Said it 

By LAXMAN 



You want to know about our food position? Very satisfactory — what do you 
think I have been explaining for the past two hours? 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 28 OCTOBER 1959) 
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of the Planning Sub-Committee is a very substantial contribution to the third 
Five Year Plan. 18 It may be changed here and there, but the basic approach will, 
I have no doubt, remain. It is necessary, however, to take this message to our 
people and explain it to them. This is of the highest importance. 

15. In the present and the future, agricultural production and more especially 
food production are of the most vital consequence. Our new Minister for Food 
and Agriculture 19 has already written to you on this subject. I would commend 
your attention to what he has written and to the urgent necessity for producing 
results in the next rabi campaign. This requires an all-out effort. Unfortunately, 
there have been floods and there is drought in some parts of India. But we 
cannot allow ourselves to be deflected from our aim even by natural calamities. 
I wish you success in your endeavours. 

16. As I am leaving Delhi early tomorrow morning, I shall not be able to 
sign this letter. You will please forgive me for this. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


2. To Chief Ministers 

October 16, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I have just returned from a brief four-day tour in Andhra Pradesh. 20 1 found this 
visit to Andhra Pradesh heartening, and there was evidence of good progress 
being made in various directions. The meetings I addressed were very largely 
attended; indeed, they were mammoth gatherings, often of two or three lakhs. 
Two new engineering colleges are being started and one polytechnic. 21 A visit 


18. The report of 6 September 1959 stressed the goals of rising national income, rapid 
industrialisation with particular emphasis on basic and heavy industry, employment 
generation, and more equitable distribution of wealth. 

19. S.K. Patil. 

20. Nehru visited Andhra Pradesh from 10 to 14 October 1959. See items 12-17, 21 &91. 

2 1 . Nehru laid the foundation stones of the engineering colleges at Warangal and Tirupati on 
10 and 13 October respectively and opened the Krishnadevaraya Polytechnic at 
Wanaparthy on 10 October 1959. See items 12, 14 and 17 in this volume. 
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to the Nagarjunakonda was particularly fascinating to me. 22 I saw there both 
the old and the new — the ruins of the ancient city of Vijayapuri 2 ’ which was a 
great Buddhist University and centre of learning, and the new dam that is being 
put up there which unfortunately will result in a big lake covering these ruins. 24 
For the last several years, concentrated work has been done by our 
Archaeological Department to dig up and remove all the interesting 
archaeological remains from this site to higher ground nearby where they will 
be erected or displayed. I well remember when this question came up before us 
and became almost a matter of conscience. Should we preserve the past and 
this valuable ancient site as it was, or should we attach more importance to the 
present and the future by building the dam? The decision was taken in favour 
of the present and the future well-being of the people. I think it was a right 
decision. 25 At the same time, we laid special stress on the removal of the 
archaeological remains, and this is being done, I think, satisfactorily. These 
remains are being placed on what will ultimately become an island surrounded 
by the lake. 

2. There was one aspect of the dam and the canals being constructed 
there which struck me as worthy of special notice. I found that far more work 
was being done by manual labour than is usually the case in these big projects. 
The engineers told me that after careful calculations, they found that it was 
cheaper to do it by manual labour. Of course, they are using big machinery 
also, but this is far less than elsewhere. Nearly one hundred thousand persons 
are employed there in the construction of the dam and the left and right canals. 
The result of this has been to bring a measure of prosperity in that entire area. 
One of the workers in these canals came up to me and said something in Telugu 
which moved me greatly. He said: “Here you have lighted a lamp.” 

3. That phrase stuck in my mind, and it seemed to me that the test of a 
man’s work could well be in terms of that phrase. Do we, in the course of our 
lives, light lamps, or do we snuff out the lamps or candles that exist? The 
greatest lighter of lamps was Gandhiji for he lit these lamps in the minds and 
hearts of millions of people. Humbler folk like us work in a much smaller way. 
But if we succeed in lighting a few lamps, then our lives have not been without 
some little value. There is a beautiful phrase: “All the darkness in the world 
cannot put out the light of a single candle.” 


22. On 12 October 1959. 

23. The capital of the Ikshvaku dynasty (c. 225-325 CE). 

24. Under the Nagatjunasagar Project of damming the river Krishna. 

25. See SWJN/SS/36/p. 184. 
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4. The phrase of the Nagarjunakonda worker stuck in my mind and I 
began to see how far it applied to our domestic as well as our international 
policy. That seemed a good test for these policies. In international affairs, war 
is the negation of this lighting of lamps; indeed, war means the snuffing out of 
lights on a vast scale. So also cold war, though in a somewhat lesser degree. An 
international policy, therefore, might be judged from this point of view — does 
it keep alight the lamp of peace and spread its radiance, or does it darken peoples’ 
minds and fill them with hatred and the spirit of violence. That may be an 
idealistic approach, but, in the circumstances of today, it is an eminently practical 
one. For the world has to face a great choice, peace or terrible and ultimate war. 
We have endeavoured in India to labour to preserve this flame of peace in our 
international policy; whether we have succeeded or not, the future will show. 

5. In our domestic policy, it is probably a little more difficult to pass 
judgement, though my mind is fairly clear about it. I do believe that we have 
lighted innumerable lamps all over India, but the field is vast and great parts of 
it are still in darkness. When will the time come when there is some kind of 
Deepavali all over India and indeed all over the world? It will not come anywhere 
through hatred and violence or the cold war, and if a shooting war comes, it 
will put an end to even the future prospect that we cherish. 

6. It is extraordinary how easily all of us are swept away by gusts of 
anger and passion. The anger may have some justification, but no correct policy 
can be evolved in a state of anger. We have had this background of anger and 
resentment in regard to Pakistan, though happily it is less now than it used to 
be. I am sure that this reaction, even though it might be caused by the evil 
policies of Pakistan, can do little good. Recently we have had deep resentment 
and anger at the development on our border with Tibet-China. And, again, there 
was adequate justification for it. But I have observed how easily national passions 
are roused and how they can sweep us off our feet. Our newspapers, or many of 
them, add to this feeling of passion and resentment. If no check of reason and 
calm thought was applied to these situations, we would be led step by step to a 
position from which there was no escape except in major conflict. 

7. It is not an easy matter to follow a policy which is firm and dignified 
and, at the same time, friendly. And yet that is the only reasonable and mature 
policy to adopt. The other leads to a plunge into the bitter ocean of hatred and 
cold war. For the last dozen years or more, we have kept our heads up and 
avoided being submerged by waves of this cold war, except sometimes to a 
little extent in regard to Pakistan. Because of this, we have built up some kind 
of a reputation the world over and we are respected even by those who do not 
agree with us. Why did I get an unusually warm reception from the peoples of 
Afghanistan and Iran recently? It was because of this reputation built up 
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gradually year after year. And yet it is easy to fall off from this height in a gust 
of anger or emotion. 

8. We have been put to the test during recent many months because of 
developments in Tibet and on our border areas. These events have moved us, 
as was natural. On the whole, we have functioned with strength and dignity. 
But some people imagine that strength and courage are exhibited by strong and 
intemperate language and by brave gestures. Many of our newspapers have 
particularly distinguished themselves in such language and gesture. I have been 
surprised not only at their lack of restraint but, even more so, by their lack of 
good sense and foresight. It seems to me that behind this display lay some 
deeper reasons of discontent with our policies, both domestic and international. 
In the international field, there appears to be an attempt to push us out of our 
policy of non-alignment and non-commitment; in the domestic field, an 
organised attempt by certain conservative and reactionary groups to oppose 
some of our basic policies. This is an unfortunate development. I think it is all 
to the good that there should be criticism, and even strong criticism, of policies. 
Only in this way and by discussion can the public be educated. But criticism is 
one thing, and the kind of approach we have had from some people is something 
deeper than criticism. 

9. At no time during the past many years has our policy of non-alignment 
with Power Blocs and our determined attempt to seek peace by peaceful methods 
and peaceful language been more justified than in the present. The public, the 
world over, has turned to it. What is even more significant is that Governments 
now look in that direction. I do not mean to imply that all this has happened 
because of our attempts or our policy, but we have no doubt helped a little in 
the process. The recent visit of Mr. Khrushchev to President Eisenhower became 
a turning point in world affairs. 26 It may still be difficult to prophesy what good 
this will lead to. But there can be no doubt whatever that this visit indicates a 
significant change in the old attitude of cold war. Because this change has 
come in some of the most important and powerful countries, it makes a 
difference. It would be tragic indeed if at this juncture in world history we lost 
our bearings and were swept away from the anchor of our faith. I have no doubt 
about our people and have full faith in them, but a certain confusion is caused 
which disturbs the minds of many. It is necessary, therefore, for us to be clear in 
our own minds and to be in close contact with our people, from whom we 
derived strength. 

26. His first visit to the USA was from 15 to 27 September 1959. On 19 September, 

Khrushchev called for general disarmament in his address to the UN General Assembly. 
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1 0. Some excitement has recently been caused, mostly in newspapers, by 
the debate on Tibet in the United Nations. 27 For a variety of reasons, which I 
have stated repeatedly in Parliament and elsewhere, we decided long ago not to 
encourage the reference of the Tibet issue to the United Nations. I made this 
clear in Parliament as well as at press conferences. 28 I told the Dalai Lama 
about it. 29 We discussed this matter with leaders of other nations and most of 
them agreed with our broad approach and expressed their opinion that it would 
not be desirable to bring this before the United Nations. However, the exigencies 
of the cold war led some later to support this proposal. The question before us 
was whether we should oppose it directly or abstain from voting. 30 There could 
be, in the circumstances, no question of our supporting such a proposal. We 
have been in constant touch with our delegation in the United Nations and 
advising them what to do. There are two ways of abstention in the United 
Nations. One is to say that you do not participate and the other is not to vote. 
The difference is slight. We were asked as to which should be adopted. I was 
inclined to think that non-participation would represent our attitude more 
correctly than merely not voting. But I left the matter to our delegation to decide. 
In the event, it was decided by them not to participate which I think was quite 
correct. This has, however, led to much criticism in the press. If one examines 
that criticism, it will be seen that it is based not on this particular development 
but is rather against our basic policy of non-alignment. That, of course, raises 
deeper issues and we must be clear about them. 

1 1 . In this matter, the Praja Socialist Party has all along taken a very definite 
attitude. It wanted us to vote for the resolution on Tibet and, generally speaking, 


27. For instance, The Tribune of 13 October quoted V.K. Krishna Menon, the leader of the 
Indian Delegation to UN General Assembly, as saying in his television interview to a 
panel of university students in New York on 1 1 October that “a full scale debate in the 
UN General Assembly on Tibet would not lead to any constructive action but would 
promote the cold war and create an unfavourable atmosphere for talks on other questions.” 
On 14 October, The Tribune reported that Vasily Kuznetzov, the Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister had declared on 15 October that “while relations among nations were being 
improved questions designed to preserve and continue the ‘cold war policy’ were being 
raised and fanned at this session.” 

28. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 1-25 and 181-196. 

29. Nehru met the Dalai Lama on 2 September 1959. 

30. India did not participate in the voting on the Resolution proposed by Ireland and Malaya 
to place the question of Tibet on the agenda of the UN General Assembly on 1 3 October. 
However. Resolution 1 353 (XIV) was adopted by a vote of 45 to 9, with 26 abstentions 
and the Resolution was passed on 21 October 1959. 
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its attitude implies, although it does not say so precisely, that we should give up 
our policy of non-alignment. We are told that this is a moral issue and we 
should stand up for the right, whatever the consequences. I hope that none of 
our policies is based on a denial of the moral aspect, though I must confess that 
there is little of this in international affairs. But to talk grandiloquently in such 
matters without any regard for consequences is hardly the proper approach. It 
is the approach of passion and unreason and if pursued, this would lead us to 
the pit of cold war. 

12. So far as our border with Tibet-China is concerned, we have taken 
adequate measures for its protection. No one can guarantee the absolute 
protection of a border 2500 miles in length. But for all practical purposes, it is 
adequately protected, and any attempt at aggression will be difficult to maintain. 
I have no apprehension on that score, and I do not think there is going to be a 
major conflict there. 

13. We are having at present a high-level conference in Delhi with Pakistan 
in regard to our eastern border with Pakistan. 31 This conference has been the 
outcome of a proposal made by President Ayub Khan when he met me at Palam 
some weeks ago. 32 I cannot say definitely what the result of this conference 
will be, but I have a feeling that the approach on this occasion is a serious one 
and that efforts will be made to lessen the tensions on the border and perhaps to 
go some way towards solving our problems there. During the last many weeks 
there has been no incident on these eastern borders of ours. 

14. In Pakistan there was a strange development a little while ago when 
General Habibullah, who was No. 2 in the Army and expected to become 
Commander-in-Chief very soon, was suddenly made to resign. 33 It is difficult 
to understand why this happened. It indicates, however, that military regimes 
essentially lack stability and move from one extreme step to another. 

15. This year has been a very abnormal and unhappy one for us because of 
floods. Assam, Kashmir, Andhra, Gujarat, Saurashtra, Maharashtra and a number 
of other places suffered from severe floods. Last of all and worst of all came 
the floods in West Bengal and Orissa. West Bengal has undergone and is still 
undergoing a terrible experience. In all these floods, our Army and Air Force 
have done good work and brought relief to many. But, apart from our defence 


31. See SWJN/SS/52/p. 19. 

32. On 1 September 1959. 

33. General Habibullah Khan Khattak, father- in-law of Ayub Khan’s eldest son, was Chief 
of Staff; but Ayub Khan chose Musa Khan for the position. 
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forces, all of us should try to help in some way or other in bringing relief to the 
vast numbers who are in distress. 

16. The question of the division of the present Bombay State has been 
very much before the public recently, 34 and yet no decision has been made. An 
informal discussion of this matter between a few of us suddenly opened the 
door to widespread speculation. That itself indicated how full the public mind 
was of this subject. While it is true that there has been no decision yet, there 
can be little doubt that a division of the Bombay State is highly likely to take 
place. We have been anxious, however, that no such major step should be taken 
till all its inevitable consequences have been fully considered and full 
consultation has taken place. It would be unfortunate to take the major step and 
leave unresolved questions in its train. 

17. At the beginning of this month, I went to Rajasthan to participate in 
what I consider a historic ceremony. This was the transfer of a good deal of 
power and authority to the panchayat samitis. In Andhra I took part in a like 
ceremony and inaugurated it. 35 Thus Rajasthan and Andhra have become the 
leaders among the States in this movement towards decentralisation and the 
investment of responsibility and authority for all developmental purposes on 
the panchayat samitis in their respective areas. I have no doubt that this is a 
right step and that this will spread over other parts of India. It is a far-reaching 
step and it is quite possible that many difficulties will arise. It will lead probably 
to a new set-up completely in these rural areas. New persons will come to the 
front and it will not be easy for the city dwellers to throw their weight about in 
the rural areas quite too much as they have done in the past. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34. It was formed during the Chandigarh session of the AICC meeting. See SWJN/SS/52 / 
pp. 55-76. 

35. At Nagaur on 2 October 1959 as recommended by the Balwantray Mehta Committee 
and at Shadnagar in Andhra Pradesh on 1 1 October 1959. 
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3. To Chief Ministers 

October 26, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

As I write to you, the subject probably uppermost in your minds is the recent 
grave incident in Eastern Ladakh where a conflict took place between some of 
our men and Chinese troops. 36 This resulted, insofar as we know now, in nine 
deaths of the Indian police force and ten of our policemen were captured by the 
Chinese. One person has not been accounted for. The Chinese have offered to 
arrange to send back the ten persons they hold and to hand over the bodies of 
the dead. Some arrangements to this effect are likely to be made within the next 
few days. 

2. This is obviously a matter of the gravest concern both in the present 
and the future. It is natural, therefore, that there should be a strong reaction in 
the country of indignation and resentment. We all feel that but, just because 
this is a very serious matter, we cannot allow ourselves to be swept off our feet 
and to act in an excited manner. One can afford to be excited when a matter is 
of no high concern, but that luxury cannot be indulged in when the consequences 
of any action are likely to be far-reaching. 

3. Till August last our checkposts in our frontier areas were held as 
follows: on the N.E.F.A. border by the Assam Rifles; on the Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and Punjab borders by the respective State Police forces; in 
Ladakh, chiefly by a certain border police especially organised for this purpose. 
None of these border posts were directly under the Army at that time. 

4. In August we decided to make the Army responsible for the protection 
of this entire border area. This was immediately given effect to on the N.E.F.A. 
border. This did not mean any change-over from the Assam Rifles to Army 
men on the spot but the general command and the direction were taken over by 
the Army. I might add that the Assam Rifles are an excellent force especially 
trained for functioning in these mountain areas. 

5. Our Army Headquarters decided for the time being to leave the other 
frontier areas in charge of the various police forces that were functioning there, 
intending gradually to change over later. This applied to the Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and Punjab border forces. It also applied largely to the Ladakh 


36. Chinese armed guards attacked an Indian patrol near Kongka Pass on 20 October 1959. 
According to the second White Paper, seventeen Indian policemen were killed and several 
others seriously injured. 
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area, although our Army had one or two important checkposts directly under 
its charge there. 

6. Some idea should be formed of this Ladakh area and terrain. Leh, the 
capital of Ladakh, is about 1 1 ,500 feet above sea level. Going from there towards 
the north and east, land rises and goes up to 18,000 feet with mountain peaks 
which are higher. In Eastern Ladakh where the recent incident occurred, the 
land is between 14,000 and 17,000 feet altitude. It is treeless and even without 
grass. It is on the other side of the main Himalayan range and hardly has any 
rain or snow. The outlook is thus dreary in the extreme with bare rocks, though 
this has a very definite beauty of its own. I visited this place about four or five 
years ago at Chushul where our Air Force people had improvised an airstrip. 
The barren, empty and forbidding aspect of the land there was certainly an 
impressive sight. At the same time it was rather oppressive. The air was 
exceedingly clear, far clearer than you can find it anywhere else except on the 
very high mountains. The result of the clarity of this atmosphere was to mislead 
people about distances; all perspectives were wrong. A place which might be 
five miles away appeared to be a mile distant. 

7. The place where the conflict with the Chinese troops took place is a 
three weeks’ hard journey by mountain tracks from Leh. We have an airfield at 
Chushul which can be used when conditions are favourable, but Chushul itself 
is about sixty miles or more from the place of this recent incident. On the other 
side, that is, the Chinese side, the terrain is somewhat better because we have 
crossed the principal mountains and the plateau of Tibet and the highlands of 
the Chinese Turkestan lie there. Even that is by no means easy going, but it is 
far easier and more accessible from the other side. We hear of Chinese roads 
being built in Tibet and near and across our border. These roads are of the 
simplest type. All that is done there is to level them to some extent and to place 
some kind of road marks. The ground is so hard because of the cold that it is 
almost like stone or cement. It requires little treatment. These roads are of 
course hard going, but they can be used by trucks or lorries. 

8. Before the recent Tibet rebellion which began in the spring of this 
year, the number of Chinese troops in Tibet was not very large and most of 
them were concentrated in Central and Eastern Tibet. Probably Western Tibet 
had a small number also. After the rebellion the Chinese poured large numbers 
of troops into Tibet and they spread them out all over in order to crush the 
rebellion. In this way their forces gradually reached our frontiers both south 
and west of Tibet. Apart from crushing the rebellion, the object was to cut off 
refugees from escaping and to prevent any contacts with elements across the 
border which, the Chinese thought, might be aiding the rebels. Thus the Chinese 
troops came into direct touch with our frontier at N.E.F.A. Fortunately we had 
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established a number of checkposts there and it was not possible for them to 
advance any further without a conflict. As you will remember, there was such a 
conflict at Longju village on the N.E.F.A. border. 37 There was no other or any 
major conflict along that border. Meanwhile they spread out to the Western 
Tibet border. This is a vast indefinite border where the Chinese claim a good 
deal of territory beyond our frontier line. We had a few checkposts but they 
were not actually on the border, but some distance away from it. Gradually, in 
the past two or three years we have established a few checkposts, but a great 
part of this territory, which is largely uninhabited, had no checkposts or border 
forces. It has been a difficult and adventurous task to set up these checkposts 
during the past few years. In effect it meant high skill and great endurance for 
our men in addition to various types of dangers having to be faced. These posts 
were established by our border police which consists of a fine selected body of 
men, usually mountain folk, who could stand that climate and terrain. Their 
leaders were often of the type that ventures to go up high mountains. They used 
to go for long patrols across these mountains lasting weeks and months and 
return and report. It was impossible for them to cover all the ground. This was 
indeed almost the first attempt for this kind of investigation and survey as 
previously all these vast areas had been rather neglected and ignored because 
of the great difficulty of access and also because no danger was apprehended 
there. 

9. You will remember that on two occasions in the last two or three years 
there was some trouble with the Chinese at a few distant places. A few of our 
men were apprehended by the Chinese and later released, the Chinese of course 
always claiming that they were on their territory and we had intruded into it. 

10. Last year, that is, in the summer of 1958, some of these border patrols 
of ours went very far in the North and East and almost right up to what we 
claim to be our frontier. They did not come across any Chinese posts, except 
what I have mentioned above on the northern side. In winter it is exceedingly 
difficult to move about in these areas. Therefore, normally, patrolling, etc., 
takes place in the short months. This summer we decided to establish some 
more checkposts further afield. A few have been established. It was with this 
purpose in view that a fairly strong party of our border police went eastwards 
in Ladakh and established a firm checkpost at Tsogtsalu. They then went forward 
to a temporary post which is called Hot Springs. This was about six or seven 
miles further to the east. From there two constables with some porters were 


37. See SWJN/SS/5 1/item 197. 
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sent to reconnoitre. They did not return. A police party went in search of them 
and returned without any information. The next morning, on the 2 1 st of October, 
another party of about twenty men on ponies went again in search of these two 
constables. Soon after they had gone, the remaining policemen under their officer 
decided to follow them on foot. These were about fifty. Thus two parties marched 
forward separately and possibly by slightly different routes but more or less in 
the same direction. After going about six or seven miles, the first party spotted 
a Chinese force entrenched at the top of a hill. The second party meanwhile 
approached from a slightly different direction and came in sight there. When 
our first party reached the base of the hill, the Chinese attacked them apparently 
with two-inch mortars and hand-grenades and inflicted the casualties mentioned 
above. In fact, that party of twenty of our men was completely disabled as 
some were killed and others were captured. Some casualties were also inflicted 
on the Chinese, but we do not know how many these were. What our second 
party did was not quite clear. Probably they joined in the firing from a distance. 
It was the second party that ultimately got away and came back to our checkpost 
with about fifty of their men. 

1 1 . These are roughly the facts as we know them now. Possibly some more 
details will be available within the next few days which will enable us to 
understand what happened on that day more clearly. At present our police force 
occupies our checkpost firmly. 

12. As a result of this tragic incident, we have naturally given the most 
earnest thought to this situation and are evolving plans as how best to deal with 
it. The Army authorities have been put directly in charge of every kind of 
operational or other activity in this area as in other areas. The police will continue 
to function there, but under the Army’s authority and direction. There appears 
to be no immediate danger to our existing checkposts. What we shall do in the 
future will depend on many factors. We shall try to strengthen our checkposts 
and to send them farther wherever this is considered feasible. In war or in any 
situation which is of the nature of war adventurist tactics do not pay. If we were 
to follow the advice of some of our excited people or some of our newspapers, 
we would get entangled in the most hopeless difficulties and be caught in very 
disadvantageous positions. Therefore, we have to frame our policy with firmness 
and at the same time with due direction, so that it might bear results. 

13. The recent incident resulting in conflict was probably unplanned on 
either side. That is, no actual conflict was intended just then or expected. I do 
not suppose that it was the result of any special directions from the Chinese 
Government. There was no time for it even. But the basic fact remains that the 
Chinese forces had established their checkpost there and must have had orders 
to hold it if there was a conflict. When did the Chinese get there? It is difficult 
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to say, but it is clear that they were not there in the summer of 1958. Very 
probably they were not there in the winter of 1958-59. 1 imagine that they got 
there in the late summer of 1959. The policy of the Chinese Government appears 
to have been to creep forward with their forces and to occupy any of these 
empty areas where there was no opposition. So, following the suppression of 
the Tibet rebellion, their forces gradually came into what we consider our part 
of Ladakh and what the Chinese say is their part of Tibet or Chinese Turkestan. 
Presumably, they wanted to get possession of as big a part of this empty and 
more or less uninhabited area as they could without a conflict and to establish 
themselves firmly there. It was not difficult for them to do so as the terrain was 
more suitable for them and some of their principal military centres in Western 
Tibet were not far off. 

14. It may be asked why we did not go there first. The question is a relevant 
one. But it was no easy matter for us to spread out there without being completely 
cut off from our bases in Central Ladakh. The problem of going there was 
difficult enough. The logistic aspect of giving them supplies was even more 
difficult unless arrangements were made on a very big scale. Whether it would 
have been desirable for us to lock up and isolate a good part of our Army in 
these distant areas is a matter on which opinions may differ. 

15. Anyhow, we have to face the position as it is. We have in fact to face a 
powerful country bent on spreading out to what they consider their old frontiers, 
and possibly beyond. The Chinese have always, in their past history, had the 
notion that any territory which they had once occupied in the past necessarily 
belonged to them subsequently. If they were weak, then they could not enforce 
their claim, but they did not give it up. If they were strong, then they tried to 
enforce that claim and seize territory with the firm conviction that they were in 
the right and they were only taking back what belonged to them. Most countries, 
I suppose, have a rather one-sided view of their rights and responsibilities. The 
Chinese certainly have that one-sided view in ample measure. That past view 
has now been perhaps confirmed by the present Communist Government there 
and a sense of growing strength has given them an additional measure of 
arrogance. 

16. It may interest you to learn that just about this time of the incident at 
Ladakh, the Chinese Government informed us that they had changed their mind 
again and would take a big part in our Agricultural Exhibition in December 
next. 38 Previously they had agreed to take part and then backed out of it. This 
action of theirs had been much criticised not only in India but abroad, and they 

38. From 11 December 1959 to 14 February 1960 in New Delhi. 
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felt that because of this they should revert to their previous decision to participate. 

17. About this time also, that is, two or three days ago, I received a letter 
from Premier Chou En-lai couched in very friendly language, inviting our Vice- 
President, Dr. Radhakrishnan to pay a visit to China. 39 The Vice-President has 
no intention of going there in the near future. Apart from the fact that he is 
engaged till about the middle of next year, he does not think it proper to go 
there after recent happenings and in view of the mood of our country. 

18. I mention these two incidents to show these different trends in Chinese 
policy. They are both there. The Chinese would not willingly come into conflict 
with India. But at the same time they are not likely to change their basic policies 
merely to please India or anyone else. Their thinking, in spite of or because of 
their communism, has reverted to the old imperial days of China when they 
considered themselves the “Middle Kingdom”, the centre of culture and 
enlightenment and the other nations on their fringes were to be treated in a 
superior and patronising way, provided they recognised the broad fact of China’s 
superiority. In the old days, even when Ambassadors went to the Chinese 
imperial Capital and made formal presentations or gifts, these were considered 
as a tribute from other countries. 

19. We have to face a fairly difficult situation in the present. But what is of 
far greater concern to me is the future that is gradually unrolling itself. I view 
this not with any fear but certainly with great concern. There is no reason why 
we should be frightened, and, in any event, the approach of fear is always a 
wrong one. I think we are strong enough to protect ourselves even though we 
might have a few knocks. But I do not like the idea of continuing tension and 
potential conflict between India and China. This is not because I am enamoured 
of China, but because I am enamoured of India and of peace. The burden of 
constant friction on a long border with a powerful country will be great and 
even worse than that burden will be the spirit of hostility that this arouses and 
which leads us to think in wrong directions. 

20. I am asked both by some of our own countrymen and by people abroad: 
are you still going to adhere to your policy of non-alignment and peaceful co- 
existence? 4 Some say that our policy has failed. I entirely disagree. Far from 
failing, this policy has had, in a sense, marked success in the world as a whole 
and has contributed, I think, in some small measure, to the favourable 
developments that are taking place in the Western world as between the two 


39. On 24 October 1959. See item 174 in this volume. 

40. For example, by H.N. Kunzru, P.N. Sapru, and K.M. Munshi in the Rajya Sabha on 20 
September 1959, or in the foreign newspapers like The Times (London) on 24 October 
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mighty powers, the United States and the Soviet Union. Of course, there are 
many other factors. But we have helped a little. This is of great consequence to 
the world’s future, and indirectly it even affects the situation in Asia because a 
general improvement in the world situation must necessarily react on the 
situation in Asia. It is a fact, however, that our attempts at friendship with the 
Chinese Government have failed and there is unfortunately some actual and a 
great deal of potential conflict in the air. To say that this is due to our policy of 
non-alignment is to misunderstand the situation completely. Any other policy 
would not have prevented this happening but would have accelerated it and 
made it more difficult for us to play the part we did in the furtherance of world 
peace. Even today, and indeed at any time, I am convinced that that policy of 
non-alignment and an attempt at peaceful co-existence with all nations is the 
correct one. That does not mean our being complacent or our not taking all 
necessary and feasible steps to meet any dangers that might confront us. 

21. The alternative to this is our plunging into the cold war and thereby 
weakening ourselves in every way and, at the same time, vitiating the progress 
that has been made in the Western world towards understanding and the lessening 
of the cold war. Only unthinking persons can suggest any change in our basic 
policy. For us, in a moment of excitement or weakness, to join the ranks of the 
cold war protagonists and to seek military alliances would indeed be a tragic 
failure not only of our policy but of all that India has stood for. Even so, we 
would not gain that security which we desire. In fact, our security will be much 
more gravely imperilled, and no other country, however great it may be, can 
help us, in our hour of need. If unfortunately the situation between India and 
China worsened and this led to a war, no one can help us directly in any measure. 
Probably what would happen is that that war would develop into a world war 
and the vast destruction and even annihilation which that entails. That is a poor 
kind of help that we would get. 

22. We are naturally full of our own troubles on the frontier and angry at 
the aggressive policy of China. That is a major development for us, and yet the 
really big thing that is happening in the world is the gradual change in the 
relations between the Western nations and the Soviet Union. After all, in the 
present the two big countries that count are the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. 
Any coming nearer to each other of these two countries is a matter of vast 
significance for the future of the world. What will happen I do not know. All I 
can say is that the trends are hopeful, and we should not do anything to come in 
the way of these promising developments, but should rather help them. 

23. It is true that China does not fit in with this picture and probably the 
Chinese Government is not terribly keen on the success of these trends. I regret 
to say that I rather doubt if the Chinese Government are anxious for a peaceful 
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world. Certainly the Soviet Union is terribly anxious for peace and so are the 
Western countries. It is said by many people who ought to know that there is 
some kind of a rift between the Soviet Union and China. There may be something 
in this, but we must not exaggerate it as both those countries have to rely on 
one another a great deal and cannot afford to break. But the fact still remains 
that their policies are not wholly in line with each other and that the Soviet 
Union has not approved of much that has happened in China recently. 

24. If this is the position in the world, it becomes important that we should 
encourage the work for peace that the Soviet Union as well as the Western 
countries are engaged in. For us to take any action which upsets this work will 
be bad for us and bad for the world. So far as we are concerned in India, we 
have had consistent goodwill from the Soviet Union and even in our recent 
conflicts with China, the attitude of the Soviet Union towards India has been, 
on the whole, favourable. 

25. There are many other subjects on which I should like to write to you, 
but this letter has grown long enough. I shall deal with other matters later. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Speeches 
(i) Jaipur Tour 

4. At Rajasthan University: Widespread Education 41 

Mr. Chancellor, 42 Vice Chancellor, 43 Friends, 

On such occasions ... (noise... “I am not making this noise”... laughter and 
applause). 

On such occasions the first problem I have to face always is the language I 
should use. We are living in a transitional period in many ways and also of 
course in the use of languages. Normally, of course, in any country in a university 


41 Speech, Jaipur, 2 October, 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

42. Gurmukh Nihal Singh. 

43. GC. Chatteijee. 
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more especially, and elsewhere too, one would presume that the language used 
is the language of the country. Not that the university should approach the 
question of language in a narrow minded way. But as I said, we are passing 
through this transitional stage and we shall have to put up for some time, the 
use of more than one language on such occasions and there is no harm in that 
provided we know what we are aiming at? Provided we know that this is 
transitional stage with regard to language as well as others. 

I am happy to be here today because Rajasthan and Jaipur particularly 
attract me and mould me somewhat emotionally whenever I come here. My 
object in coming to Rajasthan on this occasion has been principally, as you 
perhaps know, in connection with the grant of considerable powers to village 
panchayats and this afternoon I shall go to Nagaur for this purpose. This is a 
very definite and praiseworthy advance that this state has made, because if you 
look at our multifarious activities, there are many things of course that are 
being done, but in a sense the most important I think are, on the one side, 
education, and on the other, this raising the living of our villages, not only in 
the material things, but making them self-reliant, making them confident and 
making them share the burden of the Government. Rajasthan has passed through 
many changes in vicissitudes from the days of purely personal rule of a maharaja. 
In that personal rule, gradually, was change, somewhat till there came these 
democratic institutions. Now we are going through another stage of taking 
democracy in reality, and not only in some kind of constitutional theory too, to 
the village; and this is an important development which I have no doubt will 
spread throughout India. So I came principally for that and we chose an 
auspicious day for this great step forward, this day is the 2nd of October which 
forever will be connected with Gandhiji’s anniversary of birth and this morning 
before I left Delhi from Palam Airport, I paid a visit to Rajghat and spent some 
time there so that I might begin the day well. But it is not by paying visit to 
Rajghat, and occasionally participating in some prayerful function that we 
honour the memory of Gandhiji, but to try, by trying to imbibe some, something 
of the essence of the spirit of that mighty person. I feel sure that he would be 
happy at these changes in the villages that we are trying to bring about, because 
his mind was always with the humblest and with the kisan in the village. 

Now coming to this particular function, as I have just said, perhaps the 
most important and vital thing happening in India apart from this real rural 
development, it is education, is the spread of education at various levels, perhaps 
most important of all is, at the lowest level — primary education (where millions 
and millions of boys and girls, I do not quite know the number, there is a big 
number even now), secondary education, college education, university 
education. We discuss and we argue about the systems of education and there 
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are so many people who criticise our present methods. I have also criticised 
them and no doubt we will all go on criticising them and gradually perhaps 
changing them. But the main thing is that in spite of all this criticism this mighty 
change is coming over India — the spread and widespread of education, 
secondary and university education going down to village after village, spreading 
more and more looking towards science and technology. Because what we have 
got to bring about in India, as in many countries of the East, is a change and a 
very big change from traditional ways of thinking what might be called the 
modem scientific technological ways. I do not mean to say that traditional ways 
of thinking were bad or that we should discard them entirely, certainly not. It is 
one thing to hear, or to profit by our heritage of the past as we must, it is 
another thing to be made a prisoner by the past. Because the moment you know 
yourself to be made a prisoner by the past, you cease to grow and become 
almost embalmed in the past. So the past should always be with us to inspire 
us, and indeed whatever we are today we are the results of that past. It is the 
past that conditioned us and our forefathers in our country. So let us respect 
that past, honour it and profit by it. Nevertheless, we have to live in the present 
and we have to live here for the future and we have to do this at a time of the 
most tremendous changes in the world. We are trying to catch up in India to the 
changes that came in the world a 100 and 150 years ago. That is the industrial 
revolution that came to Western Europe to begin with, began in the 1 8th century 
and carried on in the 19th century. Remember that this industrial revolution 
made a tremendous change. Before this industrial revolution came i.e. say 150 
years ago, there was not much difference in terms of material conditions between 
the countries of Western Europe and the countries of Asia. In some ways, even 
materially, the countries of Asia were supposed to be a little better off. Then 
suddenly something happened, that is called industrial revolution. What does it 
mean? It does not mean work a little machine here and there, it means gaining 
access to nature’s powers, it means exploiting the mighty powers that lie hidden 
in nature. We begin with the steam and the steam engine, you come to electricity, 
you come to so many things, you come to atomic energy today. These are mighty 
forces of nature which come into the grasp of man and they change the whole 
face of things. As a result of that Western nations become powerful, become 
rich and the gap between them and the non-industrialised nations becomes 
tremendous, ever growing gap. Now we are trying to bridge that gap we are 
trying to utilise these forces of nature, understand them through science, through 
technology, we use them and thereby create wealth for our people and allow 
them opportunities, ever more and more, of leading what might be called the 
good life . Now we do not imagine for an instance that I consider that the 
good life consists only of material well-being; I do not. I think purely material 
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well-being without any moral, ethical or spiritual basis is a shallow thing and 
likely to lead to social evils and even disaster for a nation. And do not imagine 
that the growth of Western Europe, Europe or America to material well being 
was devoid of a moral or ethical content. This would not prosper that way. 
There was a moral ethical content in Europe which kept it to a large extent 
balanced. 

Now any way, we are doing that, and we are doing it at the moment when 
another mighty revolution is constantly coming over the world and stage the 
shape of additional changes all the time. We get into the jet age of travel, we 
get into the space travel, for the first time in the world’s history someone from 
the earth sends something which reaches the moon. This is an extraordinary 
thing and it hits at the head of so many superstitions which many of our 
people adhere to. They talk about grahans and eclipses and beat tom toms 
and go stand on one leg in a river to bathe to save the moon; it would be far 
better if they try to save themselves before they tended to save the moon. So 
you see we have to get out of that kind of traditional, not so much traditional, 
thinking although it is important but even more so with the traditional frame 
work, economic and social frame work we cannot progress. We have to put an 
end to let us say the jagirdari system or the zamindari system. Not because we 
dislike jagirdar or zamindar, but because you cannot progress with their 
assistance in the modem world. We have to put an end to the power of the 
rulers, in the maharaja’s dress, because we cannot progress in the modem world 
with the people like that hanging on and doing, performing, no useful function 
in society. In future, only those should count who perform useful functions in 
society and it does not matter who their fathers, grandfathers and great 
grandfathers were. 

So you see, the thinking changes and so we have to go through not only 
one revolution but two. The whole we have to cover the track of the 1 9th century 
and having reached the middle of the 20th. We have to function in this jet age, 
atomic energy age and the like, and we shall see the world changing rapidly 
before our eyes, and we have to keep pace with it. How can we do it? Oh yes 
through education ultimately. Firstly, the vast reservoir of education which begins 
from the primary stage, out of which comes the secondary stage and then more 
specialised education in the universities. Now there is a problem everywhere, 
even in the West, of a certain conflicting tendencies between two types of 
education what is called well, the literary type and the scientific and 
technological type. And each type develops a certain kind of culture, it is slightly 
different from the other. Much thought is being given in Western countries to 
these two cultures, developing separately without knowing anything about each 
other. If that is so, even in a country like England we have the cultural classics 
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and cultural literary traditions on the one side, a very important thing in the 
building up of a nation, and the culture derived from modern scientific 
mathematical, technological thinking which is something rather different, and 
both going rather, both rather, rather not only not understanding each other but 
rather looking down upon the other. We create a curious dichotomy, a curious 
state of affairs, and if that is so, as I said as in England, much more is going to 
be so in a country like India which is much more traditional minded and which 
is now going forth on this voyage of discovery, of scientific, of this world of 
science and technology, because we are bound to go forward we are going 
there, we have to find therefore some kind of synthesis, some samanvaya, and 
like, of these to a certain extent the Indian outlook, call it what you like 
philosophical outlook, has always made it easier this approach to samanvaya, 
to a synthesis. We do not deny that another person has the truth as some, some 
philosophical or religious systems do which think that they have the monopoly 
of truth and all others are in darkness. That is not the Indian way, Indian way is 
more tolerant. It has the advantage of tolerance and it has also the disadvantages 
of a vague amorphousness which leads people to complacency, and doing 
nothing, nothing much. So we take both advantages and disadvantages. Well, 
these thoughts came to me because I have come here to open a library and a 
library of course is the biggest university of all. Every library is a kind of a 
university, where people can go and learn about this world and many other 
worlds too and so a library is always fascinated me and one of my misfortunes 
has been that I do not find time to read much now when there is so much to read 
in this changing world. There is much to read in the wisdom of the ancients. 
Certainly and there is much to read in this newly developing knowledge and 
learning and wisdom of the modems and one wants to keep pace and understand 
that if one does not have time for all this, it is rather distressive. But unfortunately 
I have become a prisoner of events and I cannot satisfy my own wishes and 
yearnings to read as much as I would like to even so I cannot read, I like to be 
in a library to look at books and sometimes to browse into them, and I hope that 
here in your university library it would not be merely a show piece but something 
vital and living and that you will get many sparks of life from it because you, 
specially by the young men and young women, who study in this university, 
will have to bear heavy burdens in the future and would have to solve many 
problems pertaining to India, pertaining to Rajasthan, pertaining to yourselves 
and you can only solve them by preparing your minds and bodies further. You 
have to face much stiffer examinations as all your university examinations are 
likely to be. The examination of life, the examination of the nation in the world, 

today is a tremendously difficult examination, where you cannot impose on 
anybody. 
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It is a real quality of a nation that tells. Neither the numbers, you are 400 
million inhabitants, nor all your past heritage. No, unless you possess some of 
the heritage yourself, you have it any way. It is the quality of the human being 
in India — man and woman that will count in the world. If that quality is good, 
it is well for India, if it is not then you will slide down in the scale of nations in 
spite of your shoutings and slogans and the resolutions that you may pass. And 
I hope that the young men and young women of Rajasthan will remember this. 
Rajasthan is a peculiar example of many things which a nation values 
sentimentally. The stories of courage and unsurpassed bravery come to our 
minds and fill up our minds with excitement and also the stories of unsurpassed 
folly come to our minds when we think of Rajasthan — their petty quarrels of 
petty things, of stupid things, their lack of unity and their feudal structures and 
all that. The result that all the unsurpassed courage failed because it was 
associated often with folly. No country can progress. We must have courage, 
courage to face everything. We must have, intelligence, we must have a little 
bit of wisdom, we must see the larger pictures, we must not get lost in some 
little corner of ours where we live and think that is the world. We have to have 
an integrated picture of India because there is no hope for us in any part of 
India unless there is a hope for India as a whole. Therefore, we have to work 
for India as a whole. And indeed a time comes when we have to work for the 
world as a whole, when the world hangs together. 

Well, I hope that as I have said, this library and this university will throw 
out vital sparks which will light the flame in many minds and hearts. [Applause] 

5. At the Rajasthan Flying Club: Air Force Rally 44 

wit aff? m w^it, 

€tt ir trtstft wit r faurfr spt 3tfjt sit cit 
SEMI TFT #FT R -3TFTT SIT, TNl srf | 3 ft? rPT 7TTTT R 
sft, W SIT I cfr 3TT3T % ^7T *TFT 3THT W I sfT | 

% ?TT M 3 # SgS STtfT-FT TflTT 3TlfM %FTT ^ TPET I 

'3TTT '3TT?f ^T-^T % 4 <34, rlHl^TT TFT3T <T>, 3>?T cFE 3TTT 

vi) 1 ! ^4) ^ SRIT ^ I ^cfT^ ’3%, SFTn«I#PIT <3l4l, 


44. Speech at the Air Rally, Jaipur. Rajasthan, 2 October 1959. AIR taps, NMML. 
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375-375 3% 31% 3%, %13-t 7% %tel 3% 753R % 333% 733% 55 3l 3%, % 713 331 
31% I, M31 R31 33153 1 1% 3p5 #7 1 1 % -3333% 7IH5HT % I 331 eft % 313, %R 
^7R %t e%3 533% 3R% 1 1 % 53% Hl^erl’d'H 37*75 3T3 33331 337 333 %, ■3M T T 
TRR 3331 % 351 33% fq I, ■JIT 531% R37 9%% 3l 3f%, 3t 35^1 | Wt 313 eft 
% % f% % 931 9 % yiHI'i 3% 339 3% 1%<3lel % I HMl f% 991 9HMl %t 31% 7* 3TT 
751 I 5e%-5e%, %1%9 7*51 5319! 3931 t 3%7 %51 ^RT 3% 39e1dl t | 3?R 53 %R 
399 '‘ft 379% 799 9% 93%%, 95% f%317ft ett77t3%7f%73fR3757te%59 fts? 

^rrSpt, 919 773% 9 % 919 1 1 ^ %% % 7 g%- 573 % %% 39 3 555% 9 i% I % i 

57% 9% 399 %7% 93% 3%, eft ^3* 315 % 99 % 73jel % H<Sdl 91, eft ^3t R§eT %t§l 
9991 91 7£9 917 f% 9p5 3l*fR>^l FT 91 cgU >3%7 995 eft 7 ! 'is** eR! 9% ti, §^393 
%tl'3fRg5t%%t913tf%% §393, 3# 991 913 I g%, 1910 %...1910 3, 9%%t 
% 93! dHISTl %t 5915 9515% 9%, elfad 371 ylHI^ %■ Sdl^ 95191 R91 '3F3%9 % 9t, 
931 dlel % 39% % 3fR Colei % 39% % <^y 7tfell< 399% fnel 91e% %t 3%7 
'diet %, 33 31 991 7%-3t 7% 99 35 % 9t f%7 91% %, <+%T% 5J71399 %t 33 detei 
31R 531FI3 5* 7% % I 9t #-3t 7% 99 3f , 3%7 f^BT f%7 91%, f%R 3%9 3* % 3I^T 
HolS % 3TR, ftR ^TeT ^ elld, f3 3TF % ?t T?T STT I 3?R 33^ ^ 3ot3 313 ^ 
3^T 3?E5ft # 33^ 9^3 % 3791 §T1T I f3 Mt % 33Rlft 1 1 

eft 3ft 3fTi 3T 34t 3fR 3flf % 33T^ ^f 333 JsRft ?tet t, 3^3 ^eF3R 3t^ % 
etfeT 3|3 eU<w!t 3t3f I, 33Rtft % 31% 33T? 33TRF 33 333 33 TT 31 ^e31 3T3%t 
3R % feR 3531 1 eft 3T% 31313, 31 31331 1 33^t 3t3 3R 3R 533 |f% ^t3 
?3T31 5f33R, f%)33i 313 ?3131 3% t, H'3^d f 3R % 331 3%t %T 3 33 3131% % 
31%t sft, 3# 3315 3313, 3333 I eft f%3 3t 313 R131 33^3 #13R 5t3t 
I, 3t %t33T 1 1 313313 3% 3f%3! 33 513 % 1 1 ST# fS*33 % 35t 31Fi' 3331, 
51efff%l f^33 eft 33% %T3 1 1 eft 3% 533% 33%t 33 % %!3T 53 375 % 5315 
3513% 3% 3733% 317%, 33%, #7 313 R31 33T 33T3T 31 33T fa 33% 315% I 
%T33Tt? 33133 3133% 3# 7135TT 713131, %f%13 333% %3 %37 3333 %13T, %t 
3t ^311331 fa7T% % 33T 355% 1 1 3731-3153!, 331 I 3t%37, 3^f 1 1 3113% %73T 3% 
%53 %i3 3%, 3T3 7% %tel ^t 733R % 35 ^ 333% 733% % 3%, 3lf 33) 3%, 3%, 
^ % ■337T3T3 37 33 3%, 333% %73T f% 3#, f% 571% 3%5 3731-73 3#, 

%%7R; ^71% 375 % 3t 3331 1 1 313 5e%-5e% 531% 3513 53 7R5 % 33% [3%] 
3151 ?3131 %13, 53R %l3, #7 333% §333 7fT! f% 3%f 31 %R f%31 f% 3 %f, 133 
W* 1 % 331 3R 3% 33313 333t 3t, 3133 % 373% 3% 31 31 ^5 3lf%3 %t I 33 
331 5315 3513 3% %%t % 31313 3%, 737R5 3% 733R % 53131 % 31eft % e% 3^ 
33ft3 313 51%t % I 3t 315% 1 7115^5 %%37 %t 31531, 3t 331 53131 33 %3 5t 31%t 
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%, rft f^TT qt fft f ^3rRT qff ?<TKT eft ‘Emm f ^ TTcF vrftT q5t jTRTjT 
3TFfr, ?TR7F qiqqq GTR WFfOT qqq, eft | 

eft J .Rd f% 3TFT kf f4> f^RT Rft % <^P|i|| qqq TFt 1 1 TRE qR sfTeT 3TTq 7fHt, 
c $^ <4i efr eRF % RFeT Tft f, ff%R Rq> qF^qft '3TTT kt - feE TT9R qR% % rffteE 

qr qM q>ff f ttcf srif % ^qft jrtf fqf ^ qft#> #Rr qeft t? ejn% qqrf 
f, qfqRtqr ffr qrq fr, #r ffr wtr §q ^ cEkt 4 ?tft t, ft# 

f , SURF fq-Tt-fq 79 tTTT Rqi ft% RT qF qt fleft FRft, f dHSWI f, Rift f ft Ft 
dt 377% FTqft Ftft, ft% q, qTq ftf 1MT f3Rrr qif eft %q-f%f rREET, RE TtiF 
fl? RT fif ftffR; Ft-ftR FFR qRT §R Rflf? RTF qiR ^sf f% RFi qqRt rEE Ft 
ft TFT; cEt? cRefeft Rft §£ ft? tE# Ref §qT; RFT ft RET FR qft, RT TTRT ft RET 
§R, 3RR '3TTT RFT RRJT f fa# RIET RlFf eft ff qft? fq-f-fq ft? RT qft, 
ft? 9# Rff ?3TT, RTF 3TFT 3tfFE f qqR FT qf F0T FT fR RE ft-FT 

ft-ts ft, eft-tR fet f qqRt f, retr qTFft f err fR fq-f-fq ft? fR ft i 

3ERt zfa FF FT ft| FF FRT FF, Rf-TRE RTF? | 3TTT fa? REFR f qfa 3TFt TRlf 
f I fa? # Reft RFRft I ?fRT ft, fa? RR7 Reft TRleft f , FFTf RFR Re# FR# 

% Rfat rtf# fteft f f^tt wr qqq % f^rq aqq qR f, stft qqq 

f , '3 tft ^ffqt qr % 3TTq#qfeqq f^EM q^E # qRt % qqr q^t ^ t, qfeE 

qp ^5 qqrcT-qrs qrq q?t, eft F?fRt qqq q ^ft wet qft |f sft, qt fq^t # qRT 
^ if t , ^rt qqeft f , ^ftr fqq q?qq % ?qqft w f , f^q ^qff % ?qq qqqqr 
q^rqr I, qqqft enq^r qft f , qq^t ^?TFieft qfr f eft F^f trqsHi f , ^jft qfr % i 
srwt qqT?Tr qft ^qqr t, qf^E ?q qqrq q qqqr f i qqqr Er qqq % qrq f qq? 
feqTq ^ 3^7% f^Rq # tqR q;# I 

efr ^ft ^?ft Fteft f qq FER 4 m- 4M ^t W qqfcq qqi^ qq qqq I 3r eft 
qi^ell f f% qFT cEE qq qf F^E RF^E '#t q?q?t qft qteET fq?RT qrfFq E^E qfTFFT 
qr qRt qq qk qq, q% qqqq eft yqrqr kffqr f , ^f%q qq^Ft qr eft f^e 
qft fqqqr qrfFq, qfqt kR wsm cEt REet afR qq% fk qR qR Eert ^ Fqrf 
q?iqff qr qkf i eft qff wM ff^qqq kqrqqqTFqqR RcE-^eT qq 
qqqq?q feqr, ^q qfrf qfr ?qiq qqq 1 3tR frq qrffq w qqq fkqqrR 
Eri 

^q q^q Mt^tqiqqqqffTftFqR qiqq kn % frr qqr qfRf % ^q 
Tffqq % ft qqqf qRiqiq qtqqft f^yi4i i qqqt % qRt g^qqq i fR qqqft q 
qrEEt qi^q qff ftwr t, qqtft gqt t fqf , qqq q ^qq ‘F qr q?qt frr w qqq 
R t, ft qqq qqq qr Tlqk f qqqt, qiq Tfeq anq i ?qf q|q qRTqq?rqt qft F, 
qi qqr ?3ek % qqq ft qrqft F7f t ft qqq qq?rf t, .wt k eriR 1 1 
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TpfTW # ^PUTT UUFft, MTUR MU W 9#T if, f?McT T# #rr 

?# cRF t cR<F# 35UTT I #7 MT^ UFT t, 3|tT 3U& f #, # T# #*T 
^ #r i #f hw*< j§# §f gsf # <afM tumtu # i #tt ut%u i ^ 
ST#, ST# TIF# £ f#T ^ ^ f#T ^ I, ^ TUT I, M# 

# 3TFMTF9T |, M=FT #SUT i #7, f#T f#T ## # 5TT?#? f*T# M# SUT #f 
^ 3«U<<h, f#T ## # ^ ft# UFT MF# I 3## t % 3TTf^T TT# fifU 
^TT#f 3#, #7 tfvTTM TUUT UTMT % # cRrfT f fa 

M# d<9hhl FT, #T #7 >31#, ## ### TOIM 3vUT M 3 ^f I 
'TUT %UT! 

[Translation begins: 

Brothers, Sisters, and Children, 

I asked someone here when had I visited the Rajasthan Flying Club last and 
was told that it was five years ago, in 1954. I attended the Air Rally held in 
Indore last year. I came here by chance today and am glad that I could see the 
tail end of the show. 

You have come from far and wide to watch an air rally thinking of it as a 
show. But how far do you understand its underlying significance? You saw 
aeroplanes taking off and performing feats in the air, parachutes being dropped, 
and all kinds of things. What does it mean? Is it merely for show or is there 
something else behind it. You must try to understand this. There are two angles 
to this. For one thing, the pilots who take part in this show from various air 
clubs or the air force are symbols of a new age. 1 agree that the new era has 
been taking shape for a long time. But the changes are gradually taking place 
in the world. If we fail to change with them, mentally as well as in other ways, 
we will become backward. In my own life-time, thousands of changes have 
taken place before my very eyes. When I was in school, flying was in its infancy 
and I would get very excited when I used to hear about the experiments that 
were taking place in the United States and elsewhere. I also remember that an 
exhibition of aeroplanes was held in Germany in, I think, 1910. In those days, 
t e planes were very strange-looking and would come down a slope before 
taking off and fly for a hundred or two hundred yards before falling to the 
earth. Flying was veiy much in the experimental stage. Six months later, I saw 
aeroplanes flying over the city of Paris. The progress was remarkably speedy, 
hen came the World War which caused great havoc but at the same time, 
e , re ( . V '[f s cons ’derable progress too. Nations’ fighting for their very survival 
and fully aware that victory depended on which side had the more lethal 
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weapons, soon perfected the technique of flying. Today the country with the 
stronger weapons is the victor. Sheer courage alone will not do though it is a 
good thing. 

Thus I have seen in my own life-time, the progress that has taken place in 
flying. Today we are in the jet age. I cannot explain all the details to you. But 
you have seen jet aircraft. They have no propellers and as you saw they fly at 
terrific speed, at five-six hundred miles an hour. I do not know if you have 
heard it but at one point, there was a sound like that of crash of thunder. That 
was the jet breaking the sound barrier — that is, when its speed exceeds that of 
sound. I do not know if you noticed it. 

In short, you can see how rapidly the world is changing and in more ways 
than one. The modes of transport and travel have been completely revolutionised. 
In the olden days, two or three thousand years ago, the fastest mode of transport 
available was on horseback. Messages had to be sent in this manner. This state 
of affairs continued for centuries without any change till about a hundred years 
ago. If anyone wished to travel from Jaipur to Delhi, in the times of Asoka or as 
recently as a hundred years ago, the fastest mode was horse-back. Then suddenly, 
there were changes, with steam-rails and motorcars and gradually aeroplanes 
making their appearance. Their speed is increasing day by day. Telegraph and 
telephones carry messages very rapidly, almost instantaneously. Radio is another 
means of communication. All this has occurred within the last 100 years or so 
after the situation being unchanged for thousands of years. The countries which 
took advantage of these changes have become strong and powerful and wealthy. 

So we must understand that this (Air Rally) is not merely a show. We must 
take a plunge into the modem age which requires preparation and training, 
mental as well as physical. I am happy to see our young men forming air clubs 
and so on. I want that as far as possible every single boy and girl must get an 
opportunity to learn gliding or flying which is more complicated. But everyone 
can learn gliding and then graduate to other kinds of aircraft. It is a good thing 
to hold air rallies in which fliers from all over India congregate and some receive 
prizes and what not. However, the progress is very slow. 

You saw some of our lads from the Air Force doing very complicated feats 
which are pretty dangerous. I do not know if you are aware of it but they are 
taking great risks all the time. There is no scope for rest or relaxation or shrinking 
from danger. Those who are afraid of dangers or shrink from taking risks have 
no place in the world today, especially in the Air Force. We need men of courage 
for that. Our Air Force is very good and we need more men of that calibre. This 
is how a country progresses. I was particularly happy to see two girl-pilots 
taking part. It should not be confined to boys alone. Girls must also show their 
mettle. 
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Well, anyhow, congratulations to the prize-winners and sympathies to those 
who did not win. Let us hope they will win another time. 1 hope that everyone 
who has taken part in this show will progress and new flying clubs will be 
opened all over the country. Jai Hind! 


Translation ends.] 

6. Police and the People 45 

T 5fvRT T? 3FM7T #T vRRt, 

3TR TFT 3TT FtT T?RT if TTT? ftRTT f#IT #T ftFFRT TFFjff 

ftlTT? 2ft ?HT?t T? ifFW #7 FW #7 fttt I jftRT TT TiRT 3FRTT 

7T7T7 T?T FtdT % #T?T SRT #7 % TT? 7RF# FT iRKT IT# F# 1 1 7RRSIH if 
^5 # # #, #7 7T7FT # TO %, F^f# # w it, 3R c§5 TiTf 

if ar# 1 1 # f# ft"#7H if ftwft f#7 ttt# t, % swt % Tit7F 

ft# 1 1 # if WFT HTTTWF #T F#7 F7T TFT # TO 3TFT 7T# T?T SIR fTOTT 
jftRT TT T?RT TTv>lT? |, 30W7T # ?37lif I, #7 3RR ftt #7 % T?RT Ft # 37# 
Flftt # #|T# I 3RrTT #, ## 7RT? T3RT ttRft 3R# F7F % # 7TT?cTT 

I % <$ft #7 7f TTFftT # 5^RT if #7 3TRT ^RFTT if I 3T7RT if gftRT #f 3T7RT 

#?f # t# t, wr frcr # it #r wt t, ftft wt t, fw# tt# I ar# 

if, Tift? 3FRTT T?RT 3R# ?T7F TR 7FF I ftftpW qf#T cftf q?RT t TRrfT 7f 
77RTT, #7 Tit # TFJ# T?RT ft #RRT TT, TT 7RFF if #, TT F## Tt 
f^TFF Ft, 37# ftfcRTT iRTFT 7TFTFT Ft ^IRFTT T?T, T^-^tR qr qqteT Ft. 33# 
^RRTT % eft TO FftT I F7T TFT # F#? cRt TFT 77TTT 1 1 

3#t TT? if# fir#, 6051 Wt # ft# # # ## % ## % 

ftRT F^cF?#7 #T #T ^RIF ^-^TFT #ftcT #F t, ^T# FFRRTT # f#t I # 

f#r £RicJTF | 3R5T I, t]cF # ^ ## m tTFRRTT F# 3R# I, 

% AFFpjft, % FRT#, 4 feRR, ft? TTcF-^R c^t FFRRT TTT, # rRF#3> 
^ 5* y ^ ^ f #, # FRRT tTT# % FRRT qr SfFT 1 1 ^ 3R# =fTT 
t ftR# F#t RTkTT cR# | #f # R5T^# it #lftd ftdT % I # j^ft 

|t ft? ^ft # ^fttr wrt % it wit w ferr i 3 tr # ^ ??r# FRit ^?r if, 

if 3 TT#, 3 TRTFT if, #f ft?# #T ? 3 RrF FflPT if qftw if 3 TT# #T 

^T# TFT ^TFRRTT # WRTTkTT 'F, # 1 RT WT T?T #T? F#W FftT I 

45. Speech at the Police-Jawans’ meeting, 3 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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3TNcfr 3TR M 3ft I 3R# ^Et ^TT 

?TCF ft $m t, T§f ftft f, cBFT cfc# 1 1 T^4>l 3R5T 3RT7 ft^ 3^T7 F3TT I 
(ffifftftf) 

# 3R, 3TT3T ft 3FT '3MT 2JT §TPK 3TPT ^THft ft, 2IRT ftl ft,cfR -3TRT SIT, TTcff 
WT ft f#? | cRffft TTcR qft 7RFTR ft, TRi «TfT ?f^T TSRT W | FRt ifft if 
ft^Rcf, M^JNd ftftfftftr, f^RT RFE fft^ftftfttftftfftT-iRi fftft m cffT 
TTR % #7 =TfT d><H ft vJ3RT ^RT ft fft 37Tft -3TfsjcFIT cFPT cfiift ft, ftRT ^JRT 
=Eft ft, eft efft ft TFft efT# ftr ftftftftf ftt ft fftft qft ft #7 ft FR ft 
R-H^kiO cfffTf q^ft eft ftT7 HffPT qq jgqf Riff qftf qft, ftftffftftiftTRrqft 
^ Id i|f I Ml 41 #cE7PR F7T d<6 % ft^ff I 

ft$T ft WRkTR, 'jFRT <ET 7R, ft ftr ft, ^R ft?T RTft I ST# eft-Rf 
3TCE7T7 3R7 ft 7fT *F# 3ft, ft fteff ffft ft, efftfift 37Tft ?#t 3% ft$T if 

3ff FT7T ft 3ft R7J3 fteTT I F7 #Tt fif ft$T 37 3 3TFft I % F3Tft 7TTff eft 
wft #7 333 ft 3ft ft ftnftf ft7 «lftM ft 33 ft fr ft 3TfeE ftto: 
ft, ft ftl-3M 3>T, 3Rfft 3ft, 3733ft 3ft, F3T7 3?Tfft ft, 3ffE7T7f ft ffftft ft, 
M? ft, 333 % I ftfft3 Dl*ft<lft 33ft I ft ftft F13RT ft ft FRt -3R 3ft fftftfTT 
# 4 I 3T3 ft c^»ih e^ftft Rn<^ 7T3> 4 'J^qd TRT 33T 7rRR jftRT % FtffT #7 ft 3TRTT 
'ERT # S«RI -3R5T Fl J ll, SF^ft 7 ! ^ET 6l J ll, ##T TE# # \FREt ^ RFR?TT 
^ft, FfF#T HE#t, ^TT ^RET 3TR7 ^Tt, #T % # ^JTT FRRTT jf#T #4 

^ =E# I f^ET # OTT ## # ?4Rc|K, ^s|K=E«IK I 

3R%R! 

[Translation begins: 

Police Officers and Jawans, 

I am happy to be here today to participate in the presentation ceremony of the 
President’s gallantry award. The work of the police is often dangerous, 
particularly in the border states. Rajasthan has faced the problem of dacoity 
generally and also because of the border. Now it has been brought under control. 
Our jawans have shown great bravery in tackling this problem for which these 
medals are being given. 1 congratulate them and would like to draw your attention 
to the fact that the work of the police is delicate and full of grave dangers. If 
they do not function properly, the police can do great harm to the people. When 
there is full cooperation between the police and the people, they can work well. 
In fact, the police are not something apart from the people. They are recruited 
from among them and trained in police work. The most important task of the 
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police is to maintain contact with the people. Whether it is the ordinary day to 
day routine or border policing or anti-dacoity, the greater the cooperation and 
mutual confidence and trust between the people and the police, the better the 
quality of the work will be. Everyone must remember this. 

I have been given a purse of Rs 6051, collected by the police force for 
relief work in Kashmir and other places. Thank you very much. For one thing, 
it is a good thing to help the afflicted people. Secondly, the expression of 
sympathy for affected people caught up in some disaster anywhere in the country 
is a very good thing, because it knits the country into one and fosters unity. So 
I am happy that the police force has collected this money. There have been 
floods in Assam and Kashmir and in many places in the South and the West and 
help is needed. This money will be well utilised. 

I witnessed the grand parade you put up and was impressed by your 
deportment and style of functioning. [Applause] 

I came here as you perhaps know for a very special purpose. Rajasthan has 
taken a major step in introducing panchayat raj and giving greater autonomy to 
the village panchayats including the collection of taxes. The panchayat samitis 
have been given the responsibility of collecting taxes and spending the money 
for development work. This is a great step in the spread of democracy. 

Democracy can flourish only when it spreads at the grass roots level. It is 
not proper that all responsibility and powers should vest in the ministers and 
high officials. We want that the village panchayats and the panchayat samitis 
above them should be given greater responsibilities which they can discharge 
with the help and guidance of officials. In this new situation, I hope that there 
will be close contacts between the police and the people in the rural areas. 
There should be closer cooperation between the police and the people in the 
rural areas. There should be closer cooperation between them and I hope that 
the police force will help the people and treat them with respect and they in 
turn will repose their confidence in them. Thank you once again and 
congratulations. Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 
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(ii) Bombay Tour 

7. To Kamani Industries, Kurla: Industrialisation 46 

I was reminded a little while ago that I have visited the beginnings of this firm 
in 1945. I was a little surprised to learn, to hear of this, and for the moment I 
did not remember this visit, because up to 1945 I was a resident of the Bombay 
State, in Ahmednagar Fort, where I spent about three years. But 1 have now a 
vague recollection of going to Jaipur soon after my release, and then visiting 
the beginnings of this particular industry. Since then, naturally, I have often 
heard of the Kamani Brothers, of the work they were doing, and realised that 
they were advancing and progressing. But today’s visit has given me a visual 
picture of this work, and may I tell you in confidence, that I have been impressed. 
[Applause] 

Obviously, this firm which started a little before the last Great War, has 
progressed considerably, and has become one of the important basic firms 
running this important industry in India, not only supplying many of the articles 
required in India of this particular type now like these towers, transmission 
towers, but even approaching successfully outside markets. That is a very 
creditable achievement and it is an achievement in a line which is particularly 
important to our country. 

Probably, nothing is very important and so many things that are important 
for India — but probably nothing is more important than power. Power, of course, 
in various kinds and shapes and for the moment, I am referring to energy 
transmission; power is energy, or energy is power, call it as you like. And as I 
have often said that one of the fairly simple ways of finding out how far a 
country has progressed industrially, is just to find out how much power it 
produces, nothing else. You need know nothing about the country except just 
one figure how much power it produces; and that will give you some picture of 
where the country is, in regard to industrialisation, industrial undertakings. If 
we produce power as we must, we must have the wealth to produce it. Indeed 
that applies to anything. The days of thinking of setting up an industry relying 
almost wholly on outside suppliers of machinery, of the machinery required 
and the technique required, and the so-called “know how” required. Those 
days were necessary, of course, for some time; but they are not good enough 


46. Speech at the Kamani Industries Limited, Kurla, Bombay, 4 October 1959. AIR tapes, 
NMML. 
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today. You cannot progress industrially fast, if you are always dependent upon 
the supply of machinery from outside, or the technical knowledge and “know 
how” from outside. That is why one of the most important things that the country 
has to do is, to build up a big machine building plant or plants, to supply these 
requirements and thereby, of course, also to build up the knowledge, the 
experience, the know-how for carrying on these operations. That is the basic 
approach to the problem of industrialisation. Otherwise all other approaches 
are superficial. Important [. . .] no doubt, and it may be for sometime we have to 
do the superficial thing before you can do the other thing. That is a different 
matter. But one must realise that when you wish to really industrialise the country, 
or go ahead in a big way in developing all manner of industries in a country, 
you have to start from the foundations up, not from the third, fourth, fifth storey 
and gradually come down. 

There is sometimes an argument about this matter, though I have failed to 
understand the reason for that argument. The argument may have some value if 
we would think in terms, in very long terms — a hundred years or so, of some 
kind of gradual progress towards industrialisation, which is, starting from the 
top storey and going down to the foundations later. That is something, which is 
put forward by some of our friends as being a simpler operation. The other 
being, of course, that you start, you lay stress on the foundations first. Naturally, 
all these are not mutually exclusive approaches; because really we have to do 
everything, more or less at the same time. But there is the question of emphasis. 
And it is important that one realises where the emphasis should lie. 

Now what is our general outlook? We talk about five-year plan, about all 
kinds in private sector and public sector and many other things. And we talk of 
the socialistic pattern of society and of the capitalistic structure or free enterprise. 
And all these words take a certain, not only the ordinary dictionary meaning, 
but something more than that, because words have histories behind them. That 
history gives a shape and a meaning to that word which a dictionary can never 
give you. That is why, it is next to impossible, as people should know, to translate 
from one language to another anything that is important. Of course, you can 
translate a chair and a table and a lawn and a house in these words — but to 
translate really, essentially it is very difficult. Because words are not just words 
of certain syllables, but words have histories behind them and you can never 
translate the history of a word in another language. The other language has its 
own words of histories behind them. You may sometime translate the spirit of 
it. The moment you are too literal, you miss the sense. So, I say, all these words 
about which we argue, sometimes very heatedly, have got histories behind them. 
And sometimes passions attach themselves to these words. People get excited. 
And when a person approaches to anything in an excited way, his mind ceases 
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to work clearly and logically, he is too excited for that. One has to be a little 
calm in order so that the mind might work calmly; and we find in our political 
and other arguments sometimes passionate and excited approach, and words 
being used which are very good words, no doubt but which have got covered 
by so much sentiment and sometimes passion that it is difficult to read. It is 
always better I feel when considering any problem, to avoid as far as possible, 
the use of these, if I may call them, passion covered words. Try to avoid their 
use, because then you can deal with the problem in a simpler way. 

I shall tell you a little story. Here in Bombay city just twenty years ago we 
met, what was called, the National Planning Committee, which had been 
constituted by Shri Subhash Chandra Bose as Congress President and he had 
been good enough to nominate me as the Chairman. When we met it was a 
peculiar mixture, that Committee. There were some eminent industrialists in it, 
some financiers in it, businessmen, engineers, some people prominent in 
government, some Trade Unionists, I believe one or two Communists or near 
Communists, Socialists; and it was a very peculiar mixture. I did not quite 
know how this very — that mixed set-up could function. They were the advocates 
of large scale industries and they were the advocates of cottage industries only 
and nothing more. So, now the first day we met, some people said, “Now let us 
be clear of what we are going to do. Let us define our objectives in clear and 
precise terms, in ideological terms.” Well, I allowed the discussion to proceed. 
The moment people started talking about ideologies, they warmed up, they 
grew excited, and the argument did not seem to me to lead anywhere. Well, I 
suggested to them at the end of the first day or the beginning of the second day, 
why not consider this matter apart from ideologies. What do you want? What 
do we want? Well, first of all we want the primary necessities of life for our 
people in India. Food, clothing, housing, education, health and work. These 
are the primary necessities of life, to everyone — and opportunity to be given to 
everybody. Now I said “Forget ideologies, forget these passion covered words 
and sit down and discuss food, for the population of India. Discuss clothing for 
the population of India. How much it works out? And we have to produce that 
food, and we have to produce that cloth, and we have to produce houses for 
them to live in, and the education for them and health services. So that the 
suggestion was that each subject should be taken up without reference to 
ideologies. And we did discuss these. And I was astonished and very much 
pleased to find that the differences became very few when we discussed facts 
of the situation instead of high ideologies because the facts were more or less 
stable facts. There were, at that time, I don’t know, 350 million people living in 
India, and we have to provide food for them. Well, let us calculate that. We 
have to provide clothing for them. Let us calculate that. Of course, there were 
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differences here and there. But the amount of common agreement in that very 
mixed crowd was a surprising because people were not discussing ideologies, 
but were discussing factual conditions and what to do? As I said, there were 
differences, of course, there are different ways of approach. But even those 
differences were toned down. 

I always remember that, because it has seemed to me that whenever a 
problem comes up which is so tied up with these, so-called ideological 
differences, it is better to discuss it without those passion covered phrases and 
words, and that, if I may say so, applies not merely to India in our problems but 
it applies in the international sphere. People have got used to certain slogans 
and phrases which have lost all meaning; they have become so stale and flat by 
use, and yet international problems of war and peace are simple problems. 
Simple in the sense that anybody can understand that peace is good and war is 
bad and terrible. Specially, in the age of atomic and nuclear weapons; yet we 
get tied up like a politician get tied up in all kinds of arguments and can’t get 
out of them. They cannot eat their own words which they said previously, and 
the result is that they go from crisis to crisis. 

Now with this preamble, I would beg of you to consider the basic problem 
of India. You may consider it in bits and pieces but that is not quite good enough. 
Because one has to understand the full picture, not a comer of a picture, and 
the basic problem of India, well, is, and of other countries like India which are 
not adequately industrially and scientifically developed, it is a problem of under- 
development and poverty coming from it. That is a basic problem. 

We see, on the other hand, industrially and scientifically, and technologically 
developed countries which have many many problems but which have not got 
the problem of poverty before it. They have solved that problem and they go on 
increasing the well being of their people because they have developed the 
apparatus to do so. Scientific, the technical, the industrial, call it what you like. 
They have solved that problem of poverty. They have solved the problem of 
providing the necessaries of life to everybody. Because the problem which the 
United States of America or England or the Scandinavian countries or some 
others have to consider is completely different from the problem of India or 
other somewhat underdeveloped countries. The whole, the whole economy of 
the country is different, the whole approach is different and the whole thinking 
has to be different, because they are dealing with completely different types of 
problems which come from an affluent society. From a society which has solved 
the basic problems of the production in terms of providing the necessaries of 
life to the people. Therefore, they are an affluent society. Therefore, they have 
to think or they ought to think in terms of not of scarcity but of an affluence 
which is very different yardstick to apply. We have to think in other terms. 
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Now, how are we to get out of this underdevelopment, this state of poverty? 
Presumably the answer is clear. That is that, we must also develop. It is an 
obvious thing to say so. We must develop our wealth producing capacity. Wealth 
producing capacity from land, from industries or any other way you like. How 
do we do that? How other countries have done it? By applying scientific 
techniques, scientific knowledge, technical advances too. That is how the 
countries of Europe or America have done it. And it is obviously a straight 
forward thing to do. Science — What is science? It is not some mystery. It is a 
knowledge. The more knowledge you have as to how to do things better, the 
better the results. Obviously it is clear. The better techniques you have, the 
more better the results you achieve. It is obvious. And basically you will find 
that these techniques of modem science are utilised for the purpose of using the 
forces of nature. 

Nobody knows what the nature has in the way of forces because we go on 
discovering them from time to time. I suppose one of the major revolutionary; 
discovery of man has been to discover fire, and the use that fire could be put to. 
Agriculture and the use of that agriculture put to. These are the basic discoveries. 
Another mighty discovery is the use of the wheel. We take these things for 
granted, of course, for thousands of years. But these were the basic discoveries, 
just like in the realm of the mind. One of the basic fundamental discoveries 
was made in India, the discovery of the zero sign — very simple thing. Every 
child knows it. But the whole of mathematics is based today on the zero sign 
and the decimal system following from the zero sign. Some unknown genius in 
India discovered the zero sign. And all that follows from it. 

Well, gradually, you go on. But broadly speaking, conditions in the world, 
so far as the use of nature’s powers were concerned remain much the same; did 
not change much. They began to change with what is called the industrial 
revolution. When steam came in; one of the simplest things but which was 
used for complicated purposes. Later electricity came in. You see, a man begins 
to utilise that energy in the powers of nature. By understanding them, there is 
no mystery about it. Anybody can do it, once you find out. Now we come to the 
atomic age, the atomic energy, that is, you probe into and find out the sources 
of power. You use coal, and iron, for different, purposes. Coal was there, iron 
was there before too. And you have changed the world. The industrial revolution 
has changed the world and the electrical revolution brings about further changes; 
the atomic revolution, will no doubt change it still further. 

So the problem for us is, to utilise these scientific advances and techniques 
and to utilise them as rapidly as possible. Because we cannot take a hundred 
years of processes, of advance and greater wealth production, because 
meanwhile, things are not static, things are moving forward rapidly. Among 
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other things, there is the question of population, which is moving forward rapidly 
and which means, of course, more consumers, more food for them, more clothing 
for them, more everything for them, more education for them, more health for 
them. So that, unless our wealth producing capacity marches forward far more 
rapidly than the population increase, we remain where we are and we may go 
backward even. That is the problem before us. 

Some of us may sometimes be very pleased to thinking that we are a nation 
of 400 million people in India. But that is a terrifying fact too. The 400 million 
people have to be provided for, in every way because the world has ceased to 
think now of providing for an upper stratum of people and leaving the rest to 
themselves. All social thinking now takes in its sweep the whole community, 
the 400 million people, and in every measure of progress has to be forecast in 
terms of India’s 400 million people and no less. And they are increasing. It is 
an astonishing fact that the problems that has come to us, because of these 400 
million people. I was calculating the other day, the gift; we have free and 
compulsory education up to the age of fifteen, I think fourteen or fifteen plus, 
of course, the higher education — after that higher secondary and college and 
university and technical and all that. How many people would be involved in 
it? I was astounded to find out that would involve both as the teacher and the 
taught, 100 million people. Think of the figure — one hundred million boys and 
girls being taught by. I don’t know by, millions of teachers, naturally of all 
grades — primary, secondary, college, university, technical and all that. That is 
a quarter of our population is engaged in teaching and being taught. It is awfully 
wrong as it goes on increasing. So we have to meet this challenge, and you 
cannot meet it by going slowly in this direction or that direction. If we can meet 
it, we can only meet it in the most carefully organised and planned way. 

Nobody has ever heard of a war being fought in terms, if you will forgive 
my saying so, in terms of “private enterprise”. Nobody would think of it. The 
country would be defeated in no time; not because of lack of ability, but because 
the ability would not be constructive or directed in one particular channel to 
win the war and to hammer out everything else. 

When a nation is in peril, as you know at war, the nation directs all its 
energies to that end, to win that war, and it plans and even it makes hundred 
mistakes or a thousand mistakes, but its plan is to win the war. And there is the 
question coming up of the grand strategy and tactics and all that; how to win 
the war is a major thing. Now if you plan, therefore, if you have any major task 
to do, such as we have in India, and what bigger task there can be, then today 
these 400 million people ? If you have that major task to do, you cannot leave it 
to chance. By chance, I mean to individuals or groups functioning separately; 
good people functioning separate. You have to plan, so that their activities may 
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produce the best possible results, to give you victory in that struggle, in that 
war; war against poverty, war against unemployment, war against whatever 
you like. Therefore, we can raise production. Inevitably we arrived at that 
conclusion, otherwise you are not thinking logically, reasonably or scientifically 
in scientists’ conclusion. Now, it may not, and it is not possible to plan perfectly, 
because the material we have to plan with is uncertain, that is true. You can 
plan for building a bridge or a sky-scraper building. More or less your engineers 
know the strength of the steel and the strength of this and that, they plan for it, 
and they allow for every risk to make the bridge. But when you plan for a 
nation, the materials we have to use are human beings, apart from other things; 
and no human being is like any other human beings, not like that two bricks 
being used. They are different. And the human being may be a hero or a coward. 
He may be a strong man or a weak man, there are infinite variations. So planning 
for these has any number of uncertain factors. It is true, nevertheless, one has 
to plan and gradually when approaches not [sic] certainty ever, but greater 
probabilities with greater experience. 

I give you an instance. For instance, nobody I take it, factually nobody can 
say, no married couple can say in Bombay whether their next child is going to 
be a boy or a girl. The mathematical chances may be even, or whatever they 
are. But while nobody can say that about single married couple, you can fairly, 
safely prophesy what the ratio of boys and girls for the whole population of 
Bombay will be in the year, or in India. See in any particular instance, you are 
quite uncertain. But if you take a large enough number like the population of 
India or the population of Bombay, you can say with a measure of certainty that 
there will be so many boys and so many girls; this will be the ratio during the 
year. So that, while human beings differ so greatly, nevertheless, when you 
calculate there are certain factors which are relatively common; and gradually 
with experience, we approach a measure not with a certain measure, but of a 
reliable results. So we plan, and though-so-called “private enterprise” and 
“private sector” and “public sector” comes in you cannot plan with an economy 
which is completely private enterprise. The private enterprise may be the best 
in the world. Simply because, the very idea behind the private enterprise is 
freedom to do what you like and go that direction you like, which comes in the 
way of plan. They can plan, they do. In war time private enterprise fixed in the 
war strategy, undoubtedly it does. It has to fit in. 

I have given you examples of the United States of America, or a Germany. 
See, wonderful progress of the United States of America. Of course, colossal 
production made a success. Germany in the last dozen years, astounding success 
all the time. Of course I can also give you an example of, made a success after 
the war destruction of the Soviet Union, also have made a success in building 
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up after the destruction of the war. In all these cases the common factor is the 
very large reservoir of private trained persons, private trained technically trained, 
scientifically trained people, under the pressure of events. It doesn’t matter 
whether they were working for the communism or capitalism. You have got the 
trained persons there; they can produce certain results. They did produce results 
in Germany, and in the Soviet Union, or in Japan, they have different economies. 
But the point is that, if you look at the America and its colossal success in 
production you have to see the background of America, the period it took to do 
that, and all kind of other things. We have not got that background, we have not 
got that time we have got the tremendous population fisher on us all the time. I 
hope I am not wrong in saying so. But I have a vaguely recollection that in the 
beginning of this century even in the United States of America, the hours of 
work were nearly eleven hours a day in many occupations. So I get somewhere. 
Tell me who is going to put up eleven hours a day work? Obviously not — 
nobody should. I know and yet even in a country like the United States of 
America which has happened in the beginning of this century — fifty years or 
so sixty years ago. There were sea changes that have come about in Germany. 
Take the period after the war, this last war, when they hardly had a sitting 
which was not being broken down completely and state rubbles — housing 
situation itself. There was no housing situation, as you know, there were no 
housing situation at all. Broadly speaking, I mean there were, of course, some 
houses. But at many places there were no houses. It is just an absence of it. And 
they had no resources paradoxically, except one thing; they have trained human 
beings, a capacity for hard work, and amazing capacity for hard work and trade. 
They did provide houses. Practically speaking, I don’t know how did they live 
without those houses. In those first few years they worked night and day, eleven 
hours a day worked about it because they were determined to make good after 
their defeat in the war. And after that several years have passed and set their 
industrial machine functioning only then they turned to building houses and 
given amenities and all that. 


Now, these are very special cases and I think behind all that lies ultimately, 
the trained human being, and the capacity to work. Heart, that is a realisation of 
obligations, not merely demands; the moment in a social group everybody is 
demanding; the employer demanding more and more profits, and the workers 
demanding more and more amenities or other things; and when the total capacity 
to pay is limited, the things go to pieces there are conflicts. They go to pieces. 
So, all this there is no good to compare India with the United States of America 
or Germany or a Japan or Soviet Union or China. We have our own problems 
and we have to solve them in our own way. We can leant from America or 
Russia certain things. Certainly we do learn. We hope to leant. But, we have to 
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solve them in our own way and that real solution must considerably lie in greater 
wealth and production, by more scientific techniques, in other words, by the 
advance of science and technology. 

Remember this that all the machines that you may put up here in the Kamani 
Works or elsewhere which you get from abroad, you may put them up, and you 
may make them function. But the man who works that machine is far more 
important than the machine, and takes far more time to be trained. You may 
have a huge iron and steel works and you may put them up in four years time, 
five years time. But the man who will be in charge of the steel works will take 
at least twenty years of training because we can’t produce him out of a hat. It 
may be easy thing to go and borrow a man from America or a Germany or 
Japan or some other place. That is a different matter to pay him a hiring. But if 
you have to produce them and that’s what you have to do because, ultimately 
we have to produce men, trained men. They make machines, machines don’t 
make men. 

So look at these problems in this way, and you will find that you are driven 
to certain, not absolutely certain conclusions, but certain conclusions which 
appear to be reasonable — which can be changed from time to time with greater 
experience. You are driven first of all to a planned approach to these problems. 
Secondly to certain basic sectors of your economy, call them what you like — 
strategic sectors or [what not]; being controlled in the interest of that planned 
economy. That is why certain industries being largely controlled or state-owned 
for the purposes of planning and the rest; and the very wide field is left open 
for, what is called, “private enterprise”. But even that “private enterprise” has 
to fit in that planned approach. Otherwise, we are fighting a great war without 
any strategies, without any tactics. And the war is a pretty difficult. It will be 
difficult to avoid this war. It is not a question; it is no good of bringing an 
argument from the United States of America in success of private enterprise 
there. It has no meaning here. They have succeeded in their attempts 150 years 
ago and we are in the middle of that war today and we have to win. And if we 
do not win and go fast enough we are overwhelmed — if by nothing else — by 
the growth of population. We have been driven to that we have no choice left. 
There may be many choices in between their major conditions that you may lay 
down. So, there should be, and there really is, if you approach peacefully no 
vital conflict between what is called the public sector and the private sector. 
There is a very definite difference in the mental approach to the problem. But if 
you get away with the passions of the words there is no terrible conflict. As a 
matter of fact in a growing economy of India there will be more and more. The 
private sector has enormous fields opening out to it and with far greater certainty 
— the risk that the private sector takes gets less and less in a planned economy. 
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They have got definite markets to explore so that really in that sense, it is far 
more advantageous but all that has to be seen about it is [...] difference. And 
their approach has gradually to change from that of acquisitive society to that 
of cooperative society. Certainly people want profit. I agree. Every employer 
or worker wants incentives to work. Nobody expect people to become angels 
when they choose to work. We take people as they are. Nevertheless we must 
try to build up a framework of society which helps the cooperative instinct 
rather than the acquisitive instinct. I think you will forgive me the moral of this 
discourse because my mind is filled with these problems. And when I think 
about them I discuss them — only the other day we met in Chandigarh to consider 
the report of Congress Sub-Committee on Planning and generally approved it. 

Now 1 have been much interested and sometimes even fascinated to read 
press comments cf one type, may go on repeating the same thing, and generally 
in a depreciative tone. That on the one side, they are vague and general — they 
are not precise; absolutely dates, this and that, are to be done by this date. Well, 
these are general approaches. These are not good enough. Congress tries to 
take shelter under vagueness. On the other they say these people are not too 
definite and precise in taking us to the pit alone. Now which is correct? The 
fact of the matter is that inevitably when you approach these problems you 
can’t bring out in larger theories every time you discuss them which after all 
you proceed to consider them more or less on existing data — not on a new data. 
It may, if you will forgive me for a personal touch. Last year I published a 
collection of old letters that that I received. I call it A Bunch of Old Letters . 
Reading through those old letters and proofs and otherwise I was surprised to 
find what I have written or said twenty years or twenty five years ago. I was 
quite surprised because it seemed to me quite typical even today. I don’t know 
whether it is a virtue or not, but it showed a remarkable consistency in my 
thinking. I admit it, may not be a virtue. Because in a changing world I think 
our thinking should take place with changing events. But then that applies 
even more so to, the advocates of what is called, the “free enterprise”. Because 
they think, as far as possible I can see, broadly speaking in terms of conditions 
in the 19th century. And we are at the moment in the middle of the 20th century 
when people are making some kind of attacks on the Moon. I don’t suppose the 
private sector will take all that on. That is beyond its capacity. So many other 
things are getting beyond the capacity of the private sector. It can’t do it. But let 
it do what it can do and there is a tremendous field for it to do but keeping that 
broad approach. Because the society is changing, and there is not the shadow 
of doubt, that the 19th century society is not that of the 20th century. The society 
of and more especially, conditions prevailing in the American States in those 
days were very very peculiar conditions. We can’t produce them in India today 
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or in any other country. So we have to solve our problems in our own ways and 
solve them keeping always not ideologies in view; you may, of course, use 
those terms. I shall use them and I shall continue to use the term “socialism”, 
because it conveys something definite to my mind, not precise, rigid, but definite. 
It does convey to me a certain sense of equality, fraternity, brotherhood of the 
people, and I want that in India. 

I had, had enough until this business of caste system of one at the top of the 
other and one with a longer mark on his forehead than the other and considering 
himself superior. Or the caste system which was introduced which was not 
introduced, but anyhow encouraged in our country, in our services, by the British. 
Very definite caste, in the I.C.S., in the P.C.S., there is something else, there is 
something else, and that caste system comes in, it is practically difficult to get 
rid of it. You may give up the terms. But the idea remains. It is going, of course, 
gradually it will go. So the caste system, inter-class relations — employer and 
employee. It is a class relation really not caste. But, everything here that takes 
the colouring of the caste is a more rigid thing than even the class. The class 
you may change. Caste you can’t easily change. So I want to get rid of all this. 

I want this country to have a society to develop into this larger cooperative 
commonwealth, people cooperating in the largest measure with incentives; no 
doubt with profit motives if you like. You can’t entirely do away with it. But 
not that fierce acquisitive motives that capitalist function normally in a full 
fledged capitalist society. Of course, they do not function anywhere in the wide 
world today, because modem capitalism itself has been so much influenced by 
these social or socialistic ideas that the capitalism of the middle of the 20th 
century is different from the 19th century capitalism. Undoubtedly it is different. 
And it will no doubt differ and will go like that because it is the changing that 
is the urge of the time. But the difficulty is that while the capitalism changes in 
America our noted capitalists in India still live in the 19th century. They can’t 
get out of it. They think in those lines. Well, anyhow here is the venture, Kamani 
Brothers of this firm which is, which appears to be, and I have no doubt is, a 
very successful venture in certain new fields, and I congratulate them upon it. 
[Applause] 

Now observe I am going to pull this. Did anything happen? (Bell and 
clapping) Foundation stone has been laid — so we are informed. [Applause] 
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8. In Bombay: Public Meeting 47 

TTFTt 3fR TFTt 3?R T^Tt, 

<5$ t£)% tf? if tt7 3tm I, afR arft ftR TTTsfr fto w 48 R zm% 

TiFT % FT H^l*ll if T^T TTft «Tot Tift gf , aRSft afR gft, a?R f*E7 vJ’Ffi R ’ft 'EFT 
fTi STITT 3TTT if % T^J TTtT Rddl died t RE ddlFTdld TTT dtvd %, ?ft eft 
dM 3 (Ih 4) dldi 5lDt< t>, 3?R 3TTT \Jd<*)l gdlfedl tR, vJTTcFf ddi^if dl^l 3?R TvT 
% TTR I TRE did % f% % TTTt if if dlF dd<^TT Tiff TTTgiTT'-TTef ■3TR^ did 3(ldl 
Ijf eft TT T}T5 TF aTEft %, Tf bdidt Tiff, TiTg if Tift' 1 1 

RtET^RE tf% ft05f T^ft if Tp Tft Tiff §f , 3?R R# Tiff |f farft TiraSt 
TtSTHt ff I 3T»ft Tt| ftT fijR TiT, TTfWfe TiT ftSTT RETT §TT, 

TtFT %?TT TT TiR TRE-%F T#t TiT, RfTiT TT t? T#f if ’ft TRE yREft H,Hl<ddt 
Tit 6Hlt Rr, di’-dl T7 7RT 4t T^ff I TET Titf-T-T5tF d4t <s|irl R§T Ft yR$TTT TiRt 
dl?i, 3tt7 dddil 4)5(1 \J0MI T% I TTT-TTT di4 gf FTT RTTEt if 3TPT iSRT fRl", SfIFTT 
TpTTTTT’ftT^?TREcft’MTTTT^tfRTTif TFEt 3TRTPT if 3?R TT9RR 
if df|d vdd<<<*d TTF 3ti<fl, dgd T% yll<i % 3TFff, ddlll TFft, vJddi TTT OTVt 3t)7 
' J HU? I -3TTT v1m 4 |f, 3 in 4> T*Ti? 7PT if Rhddt : TT^, g<d Tit TTE, TFRIRf Tit 
cR^E, TT7 RetR if, Tiff TTTE, TTF T 3TT Tt RTC fdUNI, gdldd 3TFft TTt, 3ft7 
y^Tf if ’ft R gaff I TRft 3TR 4t 3T0TR if 3TTTT 7FT FRTT TRET if TFT dl^ddtd 
3TTTT 3?R faTTjEf dgd T% ff?di Tft d J lld Sl^T Tt vi'dlS TR f^TT I 3F3ft«r $Md % 
% ^ TT? Vttt TtTf TT, g#Rf 3T1# t #7 TTT7 FT TTTTT TRTT TfrTT 1 1 
WT% T FT THT TTTT Tff, T? 3TPT THE dR iRT TiFTT, %5 ^7 TMT wfi % TTT 
Tdd! I? 77RET TTTTT TRTT TfTT 1 1 TTR Wl^, TTR R^TTT I 

3TT 3TFT 3TTff eRF % 3RT ^TRd' t iR RT 3|R ^ Tfft-T^T g5f 
R 3TTft TTR I, t, FRff 3TFT 3TRR 1 1 R ’ft STR TTFlR t RE R T7T-%-<ET 
TIHTR TT# % gR TFTIT TRT^rl, RcEFTR^EgR gRTT TF T7?TT 1 1 # 
TRft-?E^t T? TldT I, R TTTdT | % Rld^d TReT TTR T^f |, R%T R 7RFFTT | 
gRTT Rt gR TF TlrTT I, Rfer ^ TOTrdt TTT Ftrft F, FTR-R 7 T$f # ijflR, 

ijff ’ft Ft 1 4t jIr, ft 3trcew Tit gRm if, 3F3fRr gRm if tftt 1 1 
^5ft gRm I? ftR t) ^ Tf-^it t§t I, Tt Rt t # tttR #7 tR if t 
3TFRt chi’ll ’ft, TRET TK T%R, IRE TTE T gRTTT R I RE TRE yffrT Tt TR 


47. Speech at Chowpatty. Bombay, 4 October 1 959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

48. Manubhai Shah, the Union Minister for Industry. 
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Ftt, FTf 3TRt, ‘iftidd FTtft , 3REM Ftftf 3TTF, FITl F7F? ft Ftft Fft 3ft, 3tR ^Ttft cR^F> 
ft, -fttr ^TRt F7F> ft FTTFft Fft 6P 1 1 % FF? Rbsb Fit FIF Fftf ft I Ft FTt FMt Fft 
cT7FT 6Hdl ft, eft TTFFT ftft I eft FUFft cFtft ft, FTFft Fit FFT ftft I fttf 5RT FFFTT % 
7# fttl 

7ft fTRt F7F> 3TTFF 3Rft ^5 fftt fdT tjd| ^RTT 1% Ft ^TT FTT ftFT fv3TT TRE fttT 
FTF FT F|FT, RFT ftftz I 3TF RTTF? JRF 7fft3 FFT FfF Ffft ft Ft FMft 9TFT FT ftt? 
73TTT 3RR Fftt §3Tt, F FFlft ft?t FT e|3TT, ftfftF fFR ftt Ft TRE Fft, RFI Fft FFtft 
Fit ybK 3TT Fftt...FF?...FF?...(3TTF, FIF F£ FlfF TTTFft ft, %3 FTfR vji<| ft|si)...Ft 
TRE Fftt <|PlFI 7|Fftt Flftt ft I FRT '3TRT Til 3, Fftt <jPtdl, Fftt Slfftddl, F^Tfct Fit 
f^cERTcft Ftftt ft, Ftfftt % FRT ft I FF FFT FF FFf FRT FRft ft ftFF FF FTT, 
ftftffftFT TRMf FTT FtT tRr Ffft-Ffft FTFT FT F§ft, FFT fftt F^FFT ftt FRfftt Fit FFF 
ft eft FFT I FTFft ft FTF fftt fttf fftF FTF, fttft FF FTF, FTF Fftt ft, 6Hlft fsftt ft, 
FFTFT Ffftft, ^fft, ft^ft, 9TRTF 3ftT ftt Flft FT Flft I Ft FTF ftft fft? Ift/dft 
FTtf'FFTtft <jPlFI ft FTFFM, FR FTT sblPrl ^ fttft FFT ft? fRTTF FTT fftFTF ft, 
fftFTF ft, TTTfRT ft, ITT FilPd Ft fttft I Fftffft? ^PlFI ft Fftf Sdftl Fft sElffttFTTft ftlyl 
Fftt ft ftt fftrfT fft fftlTTF ft, FRFTft fftflTF ft ^fftFT Fft Ff|F 'fjjS FFRT ft, fttT ft?T 
fttT ftftt ft FF^lftt ^Tlftt ft I Fft ft Fid FTFft d<6 ft dHSlftl ft I 6 hA FRT TRIM Fflft 
ft, F|TT Tift TRIM ?Flft TTTFft 3Tlft ft ftft FF ft ?ft fftFR FRFT ft, FFFF fft ftddl 
FRFT ft I ftfftiF ?TT did ftt -3RR FT Fffft ft fftfRT TfcE ^RETTlftt ftft sElfftlFtlft 
jRTTft ft T?ft ft fft 'FF ^Pldl FTM Tftt ft, d<M Tftt ft, ftt 6Hlt TRIM fttFt SF ft 6Hl\ 
5F TTFftft Fftt, Fftffft FFTlft §F iFFlft ft FFlft fftFRT ftt ftt FFTRT dlfft'T, Fot ftt 
6H, dftl ftt 5H, dd Fldl ftt TtFftft dftl ftt fttftt ft j|PMI ft I 

?Ftt TtFRt TRIM ft, Fft-Fft TRIM ft I TIF ft Fft TTFM ftt fFlft F?T ftt FMftt 
Fit ft, FTlfftFt FMfft, FFFfttF dl'ddl, FFfF fFTT ftfF FttTf I FTREt ftft fF Fft? 
ftft F Fft? FTtft FMF-FMF TIF ft I 

3tftt TRE-Ft tftF ft FFT FFIF ft, FFIF ftt 71 d Ftftt F’fttFf ft fF ft l 4S F^ 
fttFR FR Tft ft, FtfttF ftt ftR ft, RFt FtfftTT ftt TTF Ftftftt ftt ftR ft, TRE FMFT 
ftREftt ftt, Fftt ftt, MfFF ft ^FT FTT FT fFFR fftFT fttT FTREt TfttFFT fftFt, FF 
FT ftftftF Ftftt?TF ffttR ftfttt I FTttF Ftt FFTtt ftt ftft FMT I FFT fttfttT ft , 50 ft 
fFFR fftFt, FFT Ftft ft? ft FF fttF Tft ft, fftFR FR Tft ft, fttftt ft TMtf FR Tft ft, 
FSltftTt FR Tft ft fft fFRT ftt ft PT FW, Fftffft TRIM F% ftfttFt ft I FtfttTT FRtf 

49. On 26-28 September 1959 for the AICC. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 55-76. 

50. From 14 to 17 January- 1960. 
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351 JiHI, til'll, ■3TFt 3131 I ft ft, ft 35T 3 u il 4 l<? ft ftvii 3Tfft ft, 353 
? 317 3ld '3TM $1^31 ftitl 3 ft <i| % dd-cbAJl 3ft, i4^l< cb<ft 3ft, 
fcl3l< (%<4I, <4§d ®MI<4I, ft$l f%31, Pb< 7113% cblftd % «1§cl flit fflci, 

353 73 ft cfrnT %t, fftrt 35ift3 351 ff^rj ft =ift sit ft%7i7 wftfftT? 3%75, 33 
ftft 3ft f% 'J'lft flflIO ft, fld!5 % onft, cl?! 533353 TI 5 ft 361 53>, 335 

ftfft3i7 gsir 371 % 313 fft57 fft3ir gan ft 35ftft 3 ft fftftft f%35ft i 51 ft 3 ^ 3ft 
fftft 3ftft W 3ft W$K ft =lft I f% 371 ftFft35 3731, ^dfldN 371351 %FT €t 7% I 
ft ft 7T3 57%-57% 3173 3ft 3331 % fft317 ?3533 ftft 31% t #7 ^Tlfftr ft 75331 
3131 ft f% 3l3 33 37 f%3!7 35ft, fllft, 313% 713 ft, dlfft ft f%333 ft 313 ft, 3ft 
351 335 333ft FT 7135ft ft 313, 333ft ft, ftl7 gft ?7lft 35lft fftftl 3ft t 571 313 
ft, f% 5713ft <ft351 ft, ft'-rft ft, ft3 3ft I fft?3lft 35ft 35ft, 35ft 3ft ft I ?ft cl <6 
%3ft^313 333ftftft tl5317lftl3513 357ft3513ftf%5W%3ftft|3j33 3113lft 
f% 713 313 333ft ftft 3=3 357%, 351=1 3=3 357% 7ft3517 357 ft I ?3 375 ft 3313=3 
3ft 3331, 353-ft-353 53 =lft 315% 3ft I ft 3ft f333p3 7ft3>17 ft f% 3713ft 
ft35T-fft'3Fft ft 333Tft=ft ft, ft%3 571 3ftf§l?l ft f% 335 ftyl 53 331%, 33ft% 5% 
33T3T ft, fft 33T 3173 33T3T ft I ft 3ftt .Olftl f% ^35 57 4ld 3ft 53 ftft 3313 =lft, 

ftf I 

3T3 ?ft v33Tft ft 335 33T 33 %31 §-33 ft, 733=3 Tift ftlT 3ft 3T3ft 3T3 ft, 
733=3 TTft 3ft -3TtT ft 3ft f33ft ftM 3ft, 33T 333 ft | 52 ?7 ^35 3ft 3ftft 37 fft3 
3lft 7?ft 3ft ft7 33JT ft ft I 3ftft Mft 3 7ft I ft gft 3ftft 33713 3ft ft 733=3 3lft 
ft ftft ft, ft3 7T3?ft ft gft ^55 3FT3T7 ^3731 ft I 3ft, gft 7T3 3lft 33T7T ft, 7lft 
717ft 37 33ft 3lft, 333 7I7ft 37 33ft 3T3, ft ft 33T7T ft I ft, ft 337 3TF3T f fft 
3ft 335 ft Tift 3t3 ftft 7T3 ft 7lft 7T7ft 37 3ft I ftt 733=3 3lft 35T ft3T ft 333 
ft 713?T3T f I 33fft5 ?7Tft ftlftf 3ft fft3T7 3573T 3%3r, 33T 7lft ft, 33T 333 ft? ft 
■335T ft3T ft I 733=3 Tift 35 3% ft3T 3t 713ftftl3T3lftft, ft ^Tlft 3% ft3T, 
57lft 33^ 3T3ft, fftRFT 3137 ft, fftft 33 ft I 33 ft 3=13 331 353 353? ftf%3 
ft 313 3ft ft T35 3F3 3ft fftlft 33, ftft, %3 3ft ft 33351 3|3 <$5 733 75T 35fft3 
ft, ftf%3 31337 333ft 713 ft, ft7 3|3 31t ftftl 53 ftftt 3ft 713 ft 33T7 751 1 333 
3ft 313 ft 3ft 35531, ft3 373 3ft, 35%3 373 3ft -313ft 313 35f, ^ftl3 ft, f%7 
33% 313 3ftl3 ft, f%7 33% 313 ftlftd ft I 53 33 333 %3 ft ft I 31 -ft 533%t 
713 ft, 37lft 53 71533 3ft ft I ft ft3 3333 ft I f% f%7ft 351 -31137 35731, f%ft 

51. See SWJN/SS/49/p. 245. 

52. Formed by C. Rajagopalachari and N.G Ranga on 1 August 1959. 
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fa fa «ddl fa hH fal % ffa FF fafa «F5T R<fa 3dfal slid HM fa I fafa fat ifa TIR 
fat *R> dddfalfa fa fat, fafa far fart % ffa> Rfat-Rfat d6ld1l# % faf d6d Rbdl 
RTfa fa F*T, ndfa RR Wf TR?T fa nfat SlTfat fat I fat, fat fa? 3TT9Rfa fa RR nfaf 
fa fR 6*1 A R% 4dl TIRT 'jft 3d 4 fa? FMlfa TFT fa Rp5 3FRT Ft, fa4 3ii?d4 *fa fa, 
Rfafo RR FR RFHdddT Rt ffat fa fa TR fat 3RTT RT, RR RFfa FT, FTIRt RFfa Rfaf 
far % fa, #T Rf RTFT fa TR 3RTT RT, [...] fat RTT-RTT Ft fR? fa I fat FTlffan, ?nfa 
Rltfa W'^TTt fa fTT-RRT RFfa RT TTRTR fat -3TRT I Ffa faddl fa, fafa TFT fa, fa 
TRTFR Hlfa fa' dldd Rdfafa TTsfT fa did, fat Rftfa SIR ffafat Rifat fa9T fa Rifat fa Rlfa 
did! TTTTTT nfat fa, 4 fafa TFT fa I «l$d did RTfa TRTFR dlfa 4) RiFfa fa, RFR R> 
ffattTT fa I fat RR TTt, fa TTRFRT f, RpJ •‘.lddVb6*4 % RiFfa fa I fafa Rt RiFfa fa ffai 
RiFTR fa RTFcft fa, RT WFF RTF# fa f# RR RR Rl#Fl f^RTT Ft, TR fat# RR 
RiTRi FTTRT RiFRI RTfa I 53 3R R?#R |RjnTT eft I fat, RR? TFR R?t fat ^R I, #? 
fat 1 1 fafR? fan WET fsRRTT fat ffai #RTFR 3IR? Rlt f^TTT % SI# dfaf fatTTT, 
died) fatfa dddl % fTT fatTTT fa 1 fa nfat TR5TTTT FTTRit fat RiF# f% FT RT-HM sTTTT 
WK W «IfT ^TR # #T ■SIFT ^T R -sftr f#T -SIFT Ft RT TF dl4 I FTtf#[ 
FFTft 4tfrT I, # TRt # RF^ I I3T# # ^T Reft I fa #-fa£R^R # §lfaT 
cEt, W W F#tfa#^R R 3ftT FF% ^#t >#^R # faTRT Rif ^eT falT 
^ dFIJT RT, # 5SR 3d 4 #T fan ReT nT fan, RTFR 4t 3 oM<, TTFRtft 

tr, Rt-3Mfar nr, eftnt n^r nr far n, #n F#t rft fa far ^r Ft #r 
Mdldel fa 'jfachK fat did, dIH # f#T WReT fat, fafaER # mfat ct'+d d J ll4 
rt, wn nm r# rt, sfa Ri, ofafa far far % ^fafa # rr fa nrfat 

TtFR# TR faf I 54 

3TR #far f cEtfa^T ^ fa §lfar far fat 3RT uRelT fa R fa fa % nFTT 
^ 3FETTff Ft I TTFRTTt TR RT RR ^3TT, FR fat RF% fa FTlfa TTTRtft 

3FETTT RT FSW # R|eT I TRTF fa n^lffa Ft I eft TTTft Ffat faffaT I fa 3IR 
RneTT R FTR tf RfatT fa I 3R fafa | fa 3TFT RE fa fa # RTTFE ntfa I, fa 
RE fafafa ^RFR fafa fatT RFRT fafa fafa, fat fa fa fa ZRf-wt fa mfa I 
Tfaff fat Wffa RTRT fafa fafa, fat fa RR fat RtT TRRT I RTtffa RIRRef fat 
ffafat, faRt, ^TR nfat rt far TFt i fan fa nm nr f?ir rr jrfa rt i 3it3rr 


53. 


54. 


According to The Tribune of 15 September, Rajagopalachari said in Madurai on 14 
September that 4% the result of one party running all the Governments at the Centre and in 
the States had resulted in the vitiation of the Constitutional provision of autonomy for 
the States and all power had been concentrated at the Centre.” 

See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 164-221. 
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TT jflTT T^T P^tTT twl, FFTW TT TtTT I 3TFTTT T*TF STFF I, 3ft FTTFT, 
3FTF TIT^-TFJT T if Tt FT TIFT! TF 3TTTTtt FTTft tPfiTJ ^FT #>T Ft TFT, 
TTT^-TFJT % TTrft I T? TT TT TTcft I, ^ftt TFTrft t, T# eft FTT ^FT Ft PT^ I 
3TFT TF <{lPlU FtT Tt TFT Tt TT? TT^t % did 3TtT ^T Ft TF I?t FF '*11*4, TtF 
PlTFT Ft T Wb I Ft TIT^^RT TTTT TFT | TT W?, TT T§T TtT FTTF& FIT 

t, wm Mtt fitt I 3frr tttttft Tft 3 P 1 TT t§t Mtt I, tft tttt 1 1 eft 

FFtPlT FTT TF#T f£TT Tt Tt #TT ^t t TTfT, F^TT T^T T?t, |^T TT FHT 

t, tPft ftP ftt I Pf ttPjt-fNtPit 9ifor sftr tft tft tt *ftrr tft « 

Tt PlT -3ttF 3TTT TRTT Tft FIT P, FTT P ^ T?T FTFTT TTTTT % I 

TTt TFFTT t FM**IR F Sir I #T FRFTR P TTT T^T T# TTT ft l” FTTFTH 
FT P I TFT TT TFT T^pR TT I #T TTF «ft Tt? TPftF I TPftF P I TFftT pRt Fr 
TTeF TFT FFTTR T TFT TR fM T ^ fTR FRTT #T TTFT 3ttF TT4H, FRTT Tt 
TTTTT % FRTT sflT 5RIH $t, TTTTT FlPlfTTT I TF TTTTTt £ 3lR T^T T Tt R^F 
Pld Tit FIT TTTTTt % TJTsT ^T TRt, Tt FIT TRT TTT ITT T, TF FTR, FTTt FTTFTTT 
Ft I TTffcF TFT-TFFTt eft feT Tt fcF TFT $JT fitT TT, TFTTTT oft Tit oRFrft TT PtT TT, 
FTT TT TFT TTT 3TR TFT fhlPddild TTT FFFFTTT P \i<4MI I FFT T?f T§T Tp5 
TTTiT, TgT T}8 TiFT TiFT, TFT c|T5 TiFJTf §TfTtT ^tF TiFT TiF% TiT 4t?hl FT% 
TTTTTT Tt T fTTT I fTTTT TFT, ^ TtTTTF t, FTFTT^fe TT I, FTT Tj$ TTTTTT Tt 
t f^TT I THt FT TTT TT Tt T5tfFR, TTT fet^Ti TT TT Tt TFT TTfTTTT 

TTTTT, TTTTT FlPrfM TFTt #F FFT^T FRTTft TTtFFTF FTFTIF ^t FF^ 5TFT, TTftT 
FTvTTFTTT F, Tt ^t, ^feFT FTRt ^F^tTTFt TTf, FTFTTf, ST^tT, TTR % T35TF RtF ^t, 
T T5tTt TTTTFtl^FTNT^, tFTTFT TFT t fT FTTFT Tt TT 3TTTFT FFIFT 
TT^t, Tffrt '^tF TTTT ^ ^ ^tt t TTTT? Tt Ft FtTTT I FFTFT TpT, Ftt*t, TTT^t 
Tt^t, ^PFT FFft TFF % Fft#t ^t Tt I Tt TTFTFT ^t TTeFT Tt ^PlTTF TftFt^tlf^ 
^ # ^t...#F gFt Pr§tTTF FT TIT Tit Tpft I % p# TTT §JT t^T, TFM 
Tit TTTft % PtT, TTffT FT5TT Tt TIFT T fT TTT TTTt Tt TpJTTF Pf^, T|T ^F 
P TTTt TFTF |^TT fT§TTT I PF Tt FTTFT M P §3TT, Tt FTTt ^ST T FTT 

T^rf P #rr i fitftft % tffT ft titt Tit ffttt, #f fftt ttt, fft^ ttt # 

3TFITt TTTf, T^FtTTTTFFT|,2Tttf^T, TIFFT FFTIF P 3THT T^§T TT 
FFT I, 56 T # Ft T# FtT TTTT I, Pi^TT Ft TTT 1 1 TT FTTFTFT #F 3TFT T...FT 
TTTt P f^FTFT % Tt 3FJTT TT T^ I i§F, TP PlR FTT T^T RT-P | 3?tF P FFTFTcTT 

55. On 2 October 1959. 

56. Nehru was in Andhra Pradesh from 10 to 14 October 1959. See SWJN/SS/52/ 
items 12-17. 
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ffo R5TR cftf ftf efft 3?ft rYr -iff ^ tftfft % 

RFf Rftf I Rt 3TPT ftftf, ft fftft FHRit dlfftMl f ffti fftiR RTF ft ^Tlft fR5T I ffti 
ftftiftR RjTJ fttft ft Rft I RRT Ft, ftTft HTRR 2ft% Ft HRiRT 1 1 RTRRift eft 
^fftRT ft ft Ff HRiRT I? ftfftR 3IM ft iftTRft RF, ^fftRIR RTR % I, flfft fft ftf ft %, 

witi 

rr ttcf aftr rttr* rf^I fftHRir r§r #ft ft ^r wi I ffti fr *iFR)i{l hr 
R^ ft 1 1 RR FRft RRT RiFT RTRRT ft ffti HFRiTH HR FT RTR ft Rft, RifRtqTfeR, 
Tftft-ftfft Rft, f^R^ FTR ft RTR RlfftRi RRT HR RTR Rtf FRTrFcR) RT RTft I 57 RFft 
RYoilM^R «Hcl ft Rt vRchi chin RT RTTRTRT ftft Rftftt ft RiFft ft spfe<i RftoTTRtfftR, 
RR) Rfftft RiT RiTR RiTRT, RRRT Ri5TT RRT, ftR-ftH RiTRT, ft RiTR RT, ftfT Rif Rft, 
R’R? ft Rf MR-RR? Rft, HRTH ft ftt HR, ftft gft$T ft R§R 3lftt Hftf Hft I 3TR FH 
HTFft ft ft RftftrftftYR TRlftt Afed R ft, ft ft ft ft, ftfti ftft Rift ft Rft, Rift 
fftrTT ft 3TTfftf) R>TH ft... Rift Rft, RRj RTR fftHTH RR ft, fftHTH ftf RRT RiTR ft? 
f^HTR Rif 3Tft ftR HlfFR, <3TRft 7RTR HTfftft, y>nf<fll$v»K HTfftft, FH 

Hlfftt ftft-ftft HftfR RTfftr, RR% ftft ft RJIR ft fftR, fftRR ft RR5T ftft RiT 
Rft, ftft Rft-Rft Hfftl RHRRF HPjft fftRIR FHTH, RRft RTR Frft ^TfftrT Rft I, 
RRj IftRTR ft RTR ftfRft RTR 3TTRR ft RRiF HHfR ft, RR> TTR^ RftR ft, RRft RTH 
Rft % [fft] ft RR R%-R% RiTR RR Rft, ftft 3TR5T ?R ftTTR, ft RR ■Rft ftR 
RRTR, ft Rft ft RR5RT ft ftftR ft fftRR fftf RR RRR RiT R^RRft RR ft ft RRRif 
ftftf RR Rift t fttTR I ftft RTR ft Rift ft -3TTR RRR RR, ft RTft % I ft ft RRftt 
ftft 3TRft ftft RRft ft Rft ftftR ft sftfftr ftoftftfeR ftft ft fftHTft ft, fRRT 
ft, Wft ft, Rft SfaHT ft Rft ft, Rft ft ftftdftlW S^RT ft, Rft ft ftRlftRR 
^fRRT ft I RftSft ft ft iipjft RTR ft Rft fft fttftftfdR ft ftft ft RiTR RRRT I 
ftft ■3TTRR RioT, ^Rft RRE ft ftffftR Rftt fftRR RR, HRRft RRRT ft I ftRRT ft, RR) 
fftRTR ftft Rf RRT RRR) doM< RRTR ftf Riftt RTR ft ftR ft, ftt Rifft Rf^RiR Rft RHR5T 
RRRT RF, FRRR RTRRT RT^RHT Rft FT RRRft R Ffft, ft fftRRift I ftfftR 3TRT RFRlft 
RRFtRRfftT RFRifft RR RRRft ft^-RTR RiT RRiftf ft ftft ftf ftRR ft RTR Ft R# 
RR RTR FfHT ft fftiftf ftft Rft Rt Rftf RTRT I Rf FR RR ft HFRiTft RR Rt 3TTR§RRi 
ft, ftR ft...gft 3TRRR FtRT ft ffti cBff RTFR ftt RFRilft RR RiT fftRR Rft I 3TTR RFf, 
RTR ft Rftft ft RRFTRT ftftT Rft Fft, Rift TRHR ^ RFft ^WH R)t RR Rftft 
HRETT RFf ftf, Rf iftFfft ftRi Riftf5fTR RRTRT RT ftRi Tftftf ^ Rft ft, RRft RTlR ftt 


57. See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 173-181. 
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# # #, 58 pp F5#$tp #t f#Tp # # ftm «ir, f# stpt ptt 

QRlcb^H , ## PT PR# PT# | PP PFPI# PP PT PTP # PPT# I, PPT TTFPT# 
TTP P#tf#3TP P# MPT eft B^WII P ## # f#T Pitf P# % I # cfltl P# 

# PTP t, P#f# ## PTP 1 1 XTcF p# ^WH # PTP PPT t? feigWW 

I f# FP# P# 3TTF# 7PTFT I P#P PP 1 1 M#T # «F§cT I, #f#P PP# ##P 
MF# I #7 MF# PF# M# t, Pl#tP P#P FPT# MPT# % #tT TPPTt MP 
PFPTP cj^tf^Ttr 7TP pfmf P, eft PPT FPHTp MF# pft f## PF# I, trpT XR5f, tp 
MPS, # PPF, # TTeFf #T «§3 P%, #tT PP# 46IS f, #, PPT-PPT % I 

FTP MP #9T PTt # | MP Mtf#ET PTt # I M)f#ET # PTTP PTT, MP #t, 
PTTP PTT PTf TpPT PFT ^T 1 1 ?£HT^ T#FP PTTP PTT f#JPT, FT# ^PT I MtT PTTP 
Pit MPT# 3TTSJt % PTP # PFT, # PT# Ft FPT P, #[T P^P PFT MPT# PTTFit PTP I 
FT## PFT TPFM FteTT % Pft ### I PTPFft P f#T# M#P I # Mtf#ET Ft ### 

# P#P P§P MTFT #, #F PTP 1 1 FPTT ### # #F P|P 7F1FT I, M#P FTP 1 1 
PP PTt PIP # #f#r FPP <|#FTF 3ftT FFgf#7F FTtTF PTT PPM 3MF I, P MF, 
MF ##F 57 #J # ### PPT | MPT# PTT P#P # I PP # PPT MPT-#PT #T 

I I PPT FtTF # # PT ^TP P%PT PPT #PT §M I, P^P PFT I f^pTPR PT PT Pt 
frPJPT-%PT I #T PPp5t Pt PTPT^T PTTP p?t PTPT^T P^t '3Ppt 1 1 pt P^f ^ P*ftP 
%Mllprp?T^P?P^?tM%tl#, FPlt P?T PPtP P^T PTTt Ft#, # F^E 
Pt PIP PPTP-Tft PPTF PPtp Ft# # PPM FPTP ^PP # MPT 1 1 ^PT #T P FP 
PP#t Pv#, #HEP # PTP P# | FPft PTPPl, PfTFPP#P# PTFP f# p|-p| 
MffpTT #|# #, PT#t #P ^ # I FPf#T 517 ^JF^ I f# P% PT#P# #t W 
FP% tPPP #t, #F PTFP Ft, 3F& Ff, ^?TFM #, -3TP5T PPP P PP5T ^FT Pt^, 
#T t # eFtf P# PTP FPP PFT #, FPP f^TPPP PTF^ t #f#T PTP 

# #f#T, PFPPT# #T PPRPT# ^T, PTPTP # PPMPT# PFf I, PTPTP # 
f#T#, F#f#P ## P, PPfTPP MFPTf % FP PFTf # PTP #f#T 3TTP #*F 
PPIPT, PP f## % PR ppr 3#f^FP MEPP #t # P# P5FT PFPPT# PT 
PPMPT#, ##P f#P grPT P PTPT# PPTPT | #P PIP IP # |, FP# #T # #, P#P 
PtP I, P# <p-P-<jp PPM PPPT #PT I, P# # ^P# PPE # #PT | f# PT 
FTTP# P|P 3T#T # PIP, #tT PT#t #f, PTPPit #T Pit P# ##, FPf#t FP# f#T 
FTTP^PPT # PPT fP FP 3F# #T # PTtf, #tf f## PTF #t PPT, TTcF PPT#, PPT 
FTFPiTP FT#, fPT# PfeE P#P f## # PTP P # I PPT #? # p#p # | 3R# 


58. The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, appointed in 1926 and reported in 1928. 
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iFT# 5 ft 5T#T, 3# T^Ef , cE# #TT tTcf^, te# #TT qcfjf , # 3j8» # ft I 

?TT# HI') nfl f f# \JTT 'STR# # FT 3)IH<;4l TEt Tp^ Rhdl dl 6 tl f, TIT chH f^TT 
^TT# f 1 TRff# FT r^f | eft aft? cEFT PPITT TR TTTETTT 1 1 3TTTR # 3# FfF 
TEt -3TT# TTTF % TR#F, STTTEt aTPR# ^Fft-RpI# ft 3T#, c^r illHRjRl 9JT5 T|Rr, 
#R cbK(3H fJS TfR, FPTT TEPT <5$ # ^TFJRfwT pff fRt I 3TFT ^TFTef I R RE FT 
=raxf FTP # Rr TTcE T[ft cFRVflfr T|R R | fo rt RTcFTT RpT TE# t FeE l^E? 
y#R % FTTET 5 FTT, feT^pTT, RRpTT #T ^RRjt R R?T tetR f #T tE#R?T 3tRRtET 
#t #ffF, STREET | 7JT F#J5 % TIT TETTT I TIT FT#, ##£, fR?T &T # FTTTT 
5pTT #F TETTTT |, frPpTT, Tf#? #P TERT I, TErf-P-Rtf TRf I P? FT f#J? PR I 

# J .Kd f# R ■3TR?7JcE ft TRfT gnR f#r |pT $dR ; R # fR##F FiR REPT 

?7T vd#H # R" 1 ? RRl4 Rl4 TE?R f, FT TEPT cj?f TJ^T cF^f I 

'3TsT dlRk % FP 3TFT Rtf RFT cEPT 33lR t # Ppj ## #t FFT fRT fl# f, 
*$5 ## #t 39 RTR fRrr t, RRep arfRrE, fReer #4! Rr eft fRrr f, #t 
FTT# «fTTT R f RE 3TFT TRE RTTT PTRF FPlR t Fj1h 4 R$T Rt vFTfeT ft# %, R 'RRf 
RTFET f F FTF I RtR R FFEEt <EF#, Rtf HHMclK, TTFTEIIc; # F§P TEF 3T$T 
I F# I RR 4% 3TTFtt TEF FTFFT 4t TTFTpn^, TPTRefT^ pff I, TRT 4t % to 
W | cf?jff% ^TsP ^TeTT I TFTT focIT I ^T#T PP 3TT#Elf %, ^frp t afft Pt 

# 57Fft dl^«ilO 3H»ft«l(l dfTMPff TPE# ^TRef^r eRf ^TT 4 I dt 3TTP, 

TRft t\ PR ^TTWT ^ 7RPT WT |l dt P ?MP 1 1 dt fEREt ■3TFT TR^ I 
?^REt 4f ■3TFT TR% 1 1 eft 6 hR Hl(c 1 4 ^tRJtrr ^tPT % PRT...^T TFT WTE 
t RRTE PT7T PNr tTef^ yf#T I, 2Tf% 1 1 ^tRJtrr #>T 4^ ^ 4, ZxR P^?T 4 ^ 
7^5f , TREf yfrftp 1 1 OTP TRE f^TTRj W TRE TTcEf, TREf ^T#T ?t, 

?TfrRT Pff % RE TEt? 7pft i^fRT RFtRT, ^ W#P ?lRR W ^ TfR", Pt tR^, 
^TT^ TTITETT ft ll ^RtFT TT^TElft TTP 4 3TT tr RTrft TTTPRT TRJ ^TEft f, Rr 
TET TEFT TfR% %, #T P?TElft EFT TEt TRTER 4t cR RTEeft f I TJifr pTE 
TETtff 3TRRT4)' TEt '3FFT-3M7T Wddl pR, ^REP TTSTElft TTP 4 ^RTETT ^Rt WK 

tet# f, Rrrrf#| ^tttet, he# ^tt f , ^r# tr# f i tf#% ^n# ## # tept 
Tft ttt?RsRete teht I, Rtitr %, Rjupt % wrpnr ^ptt f 1 aftr f?it 4 crtfR 

f RReeRTR R, 1% ^FT R # TET# f I # % 3TW 3TPT ##, ^ TTPPP 
PI# # FTR *TT?# 4” ^d-$TTT PTfFTT % #P 3TFT ## TRt yrPfRT #H R# 
yTPT^T# 3ttT 7t #H RT d <6 4 R#-R# TTP^cRT ^ '3TT#t I W?TT, WFTT % #tf 
WTTTT P#, F# TTTPT te?T, # TT# R# 7E# #, pcE # % Re FT t #PWTTT 

# ■3PR TTcE-TTcE HN Rf TT?TE# TPT 7TT cEtsfPttf^P ft, 'ST# «Etf v^lfld #h 4 TET 
TTPItf # ^# f ft pft #T ^3T# %#pff?TTf##pRFrTR##pRl 
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3^41 -ftM^ ftftft-fttTft <sl4i ft*, (rlfft'l tk ft SKI ftft4 ftlkft <+)H ft*, 

WI ftFMFTt fttft^k ft FTtT I ftft f4ft ftt ft* I ?ft4 tfdebi MPT % I Mft4 mftK 
Mftftt HS5 ftt tl^dl 4 <3ftT dStl ft* I ftft ftlft <id, TftPR Hl<£i ft|^ ftftf ft 
ftft cMcfl, MTT p ftftFTT fft yiftd ftft 44, =wl ? ektfft $*k eFFT MT fft $tk MTR 
e*ii<i e4m 4 ft^i Mifftt fcF Mft-RFT Mft ft%, mft kkK ft*, 4t tt^i*) tk f4tr 
Mvt <s|ft ftt, ^Tpft 'JihH), Mlft Mftft tfftft ft Hlftfeb t4 ft I Mft4 Ptdffteid ftft ftft 
?ldl 4 I ^fftd Hlfa<*> tF EFT ^TT-ftfl-MMItf 311^41 fad M>t ftt ft \Jtft ftftfft, rft 
Mtft PMT3T ebHlftl, MfteFT f4tTTT 7MRT ftfftT, Mftk ftftf ftt ftft I ftftfft MTft ftft 
4 ft 44 arft mn4 mft, fft ticf pmr, 4r M4k MMft-MTMR ftft m* ftMTtr, 

Mflft MTTT ftftf ftf Mt4 eft, 3TPt Mf4 eft, Mift MR ftt FfeFrTT ftt f^cFft M4k 

?ht4 mtmt ft Mift 4, sftftft ftft ft 4k 4 mtmt ft MTft 4 1 ftt, fm4 cfft fft 
^ 4, ft ft 3Pft EFT MM Mft 4, Mft 4W MR ft*, ftrftt Mt Ttftt 4, ftt 44 
MM 4 ft '3TR4 4k 4 44 eFTRT Mlfftr | ftft^ 4 fftMM ?§R ft*4 ft *Fl44 4, ft 
fftMR 4, 4 ftft MiftlT MMeft MMF 4 ftt 4 ft Ft TTMMT 4 fft Mift 4 4ft Mftft 
■3Rft MtF 4, Mft Mft Mft, ftft ftt MFT 4, ftft Ft MMF P^f4t ftt ft MMTMT MTF4 
4 I ft Ftlft MFTt MfT ^M-ftt RMTMT w 4 fft FT M4k 4ft 44 4 ftt MM fftr 
M)T MMFR ft '3RTT |^T 4 4ftr, fftft ftt TTM Mft, MTft ft Ml4 M5?4 4 MMft 
MMft MTM Mft I 44 '3TFl4 eF5T Mft fft FM ftt §Tfftf ftt, MMR ftt, MMFl4 
9Tfftt ftt ejft ftt, elft ftt WMft ftt 4 ft 4 I ftft fftft ftt epft 4 ftt Mftt, 
Mftt ftt 4 44 1 4f, ?ffi 4 ftt eFFjM m 44 fftft ftt MRft 4, 4 mtm 4 1 
MMffft FMl4 tftr Ftr Mt ffeftW 4tftt eFT ftteFT 4 fft MMRT ftftF-4-ftftF fttTT 
4 ?M, trftfftF fRTiMFT ftt Stlflfe ftftt ftt, ffttnft 4, tnft 4 I 

3Tlf?srt4, <3TM §TFt MfT ^Rt ?TFt 4, 4fftM MTtM W^i §7Ft ftt 4, MRM 
4 tm 4, tnftt 4k 4 ftt w^i §iFt ftt MtMftt 4t, Mft 5^4 ftr mtm 4, 4fftM mrm 

ftt MtMftt, JHfrl Mft 4t4t, MM MTttT ft 4k MTtT RM MR tft 44 I MTtM ft MTM 
4k Mft ft4, MMMFT ftt MMMT ft FTM 4 fftk^ft ft, ft^eFTt ft, ^ 
M)t ttft, Mt 4 I 4 Mft fft 44 fRT 4 fft tTRFR ftftt I 4 Mft ^4 MTM 4 fft MtftTt 
ftT ?MDTTt fttft, ftt4 eFT, fttMT MTfft? I MtftTt ftT fttkr 4 tTFTMMT ft*, MRM 
^ftft 4 I 4fftft fttMT 4 1 3FTt Fft* 4k RTTjT 4k fftMM ft*, ^5 ftFT ft 
fftMtr ft*, fft fm tntr ftt 4 4 ft*4 ft Mtrftt 3 tr ftfftt 4k tm Mft ft mtmt 4 
^ ^tT-4k-4k 4k 4 ft*, 4k rtr 4 ft ftft ftt ttftft i Ftrfftt 4 
^kftkt MTtr 4 fft ftft MPJtT ft, ftft ft FTft 4 fftftftft ft, Ml4 ft fttfft ftft ft 
m4?mi 4 ftftt r t ftt f ft, ep f 4 Mft, tftn 44 ft 1 4fftft Fft Mft mtf 4 fft mm 
■STSS tk ftTft ft, ■STtFtk ftlft 4v5T-ft-4yT ftft ft I ftft 4 ftlft, 4 fftft ftlft ftt ftt 4 
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75T f ^Eft RR RT TRdR ^TT^f TO TOd Rte f ( te te rfiFF f fTO F FTOET 
TOTR W|?^f TTTR RTF Rte | fTOTO TOt? TORI dTO | 

^vT <^0 RR RT TO R <3TT?TT ^ I eft % f^T Flit Wit rF-rF TOR f I 3TTR 
t, TOT TJTOt t, te TOt^R fa te ^5 %f % FRlt tet ^ it^ ^ ^ ^THTT 
t fFte vmTO) ten ten % rft Froft ter rt tedd ter ter rF ten rt r^? 
nRST-TOTOR ter 'STTOtR-'TOftR dlcl ^ F I TO ITOclld ff TO leug R>T R|T 5 

tefr I, ter 9TTRR TO-RTTOTR-TTR te F RRT ter fadTR tet % fate ft^f 
SHKI RTOTOF 7 TO |'3TT I TOTO TOFte F, TORT Rdf Ft | M F RI3dl f TOdT te 
TTR HleJH Ft I TO5T, ?dTO Fted F R^5 ter TOR RFRT I Ftet TO RR FT Wf 
^ 'TOTTt RTOT RTFdT f, eft F | % FRlt fte TOtfFd Ffa, ^ Ffa, FRlt rF-rF 
3TdTR RTTT RTOT far fate ^jat te TOt RdTOt fat Ffa I FT, FTTft TORTO] P l R)dte 
t TOF, Ffad TOT TO RRT RTRR F TOd, RT TOtf ter RFR F$T Ft, RRT 3TTR 
TO RTFFtoRT TOT FTFF I fate |, TOT% TOT TOt TOTR ddTO dFt R§rTO, 
far-^Ff TOt TOT TfTlF I TO FTfaT eft dFt TO | RRTR fa FTlt R$T eft ted rF I 
TOTOt TO TOvd I? TO TOn TO % TOTO #d fa RSTte, FT rTOt TO fanTO I 
TOTOt TOt I TOTOr TOR F fad faTfa TOf 1 1 gftrr ^ ^ TO I §Tf^d ?t# 

I? 3TF3TTO dt #?T RtF gtR TOR #R dt RR 1 1 ^RT ^ d| TORlt I, 

? tI TO ^Rt |, TOR TR RTRR, RTF #d RT, RTt 3ttT, ^RT TOR | F?T, TORt 
RTO I, Rff | dt TORt dTTOT R# |, tM RTd R 1 1 dt ?R dR dRTR TO FW TO% 
^ feR ^R-RR TOFRTOdtFRRdRfR TOR TOT TO TORT TO TOTO TOf 
TOT^r? RTO tTOr Tot TO TOTOt mMI, RRf%...Ff, toTO fTOr Ft, %Rd Ft, RR, 
TOr TO TOf fFRd rtrt TOt TO, TOt TOt TO, TOft ter rTO TO rTO ter TO, rTO <$3 
TO, TOTOt TOfer r ft fTO^d rr 1 1 tot rr torTO TO trt ^tTO t TOTOt TOt 
TOt-rrr t TOTOr TOt far TOTOr, gR TOtr rtoeTOrtot rrr rTO, fTOp rr 
% i TOr RiT rrr rTO rTO tot tttoTO i TOr rto r^rR TO rTO TO torTO i teTOt Rro 
RR TOt TO TFRfcT TO RTTd % 1 RR TOT TfTO T][TO TOTO RR, fdTO TOT RTR TOt fTO 
TOR % TOT TOTT TO TTT RTTT TOH RTR #T TOT RTOTRRT TO RTd TOT, RT TOTRT TO 
TOff tot, TOt ter TO te tot TO r^t tort tot TOr ten, TO^ro tot TOtf tort 
RT, TO RTd RTJRT RT I RR TO TOTTSTO RTR ^ I TORTOTT TO TOTTTte, R% TOte TO 
te, TOron rF-rI tejTOrote F TOtr ter TOn TO tor nr to tor te, ter 


59 . See. Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Memoranda and Letters 
Exchanged and Agreements Signed Between the Governments of India and China , 1 954- 
1959. White Paper (n.p.. n.d) [New Delhi. 1959]. 
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FT to FT to Fife I fe tot fe FFT FTT 7TRFT jgffefe fe Pfe ?nF 7#, 3FHT TTRTF 
to fet to I FFT FTT 7TRFT tot? FT? FFT fe to fetto fe, fe fe F77T | ORST, 
Pfe '3TFT tot fe F77T T^t % fe d^tj FFFlfe d J ll, Ffet fe7 ^fed % ftfet 
F5T, cKltTfe <fed fe RF dfe did fe Ffe I fet dfe slid sff ffefTR I RT fefe fe, ^JTlfe 
fe fe T FR F}S, F F*T tot, Ffe fe FR fet PFFT7 to I ffe F*T F^ PtlTR fet to, 
fe to Fife #9' I fe fe 7R3T to fe PF FRFTT fet Fpj TfPsRT fe, fe M6<rl % fe feP) 
fe I dPidl dd<to to, fe fefe Ft 7fe I 3,Pldl fe, fe)<£)-fe did fe FTRFTt ddldl t| I 
<jftoT fe Phdld <fefe to I ^ PFdld FTT UdHI d4l FTfe did fe; P)£ll FTT 4felHI, 
S^H FTT 4)<d*1l, Ffe FT7T did fe, PlTd'l FTT 3THT I dPiFI fe FTTfe, pFcto w4I I Ffe fet 
Ffe FfFT <}PlFI fe PtidlF S^McTl TFf, fto|feH fe RF PFdld tot cs4l I ddl d'df* % 
feFTt’ ?fet fe FTFJR FtFT fe FW fe?T PfeF W, Pt7 FFT FT, #7 feto % fe$T I 
FF7T RFFT FTFSTTF ^ F7FT7 fe FT totoT fe ^feT F7T FF7T FTF to feFr<to FjTJ 

ftoltod Wit i?fe P-Fdl't fe FTlfe, oftT \idfel Pl<dl4i I fet toT, RTFfe Pddto 

tfe, <^Pbd fferft fe Ffef fetpTST to Ffe % FFT fet cffef wfe I ^TFft 6H*t RF ^I'jd 

F,fe tot to sfr f% FH d4t 41.^1 cEt 7FRT 7R), ddl ^StiF Fit Md)S ■3TFt I 

?it ^ '3TT T T% FiFT Ttt d<d ^TFT ^ Pi 51 Id ^TFIT 3flT Pi slid ^ 
yif^ 7r RTt-Rfr rf^r «fr FFff, Rtt stPrrt oTT^rf i rft^ om ^ =FT, =FT 
gfer TTTFT ^ to feTt % I FM, m %, % #7 3vfe ^ #7 37T7t 3mfe 

fe ^?T Fit SlPkl dil, dgd dii, di'l Fife; \3dfet fetfe §iPkl «fet, \jddPl feFRT d<5'l 
FTfe fe7 RT fefe §Tfto t 3TT fe Tfefe ^EFTF fto Ffet fe, fe7 F7T FRF ^ 
fe 3Tfe7 ^?T fe% Tfe I fe 3ffe 7ft-tF fe cRFT fe ^TFT 3|<T gTlfe cTTcT dfe I fer 
FFT ^T7F $ Tdfe differ #7 FTTFRFT fe7 feFTcT «lFfe Ffe ^JTfe fe, M# fefefe fe 
^fef , 3Tt7 RftFTT cRT I’STT PF 3 TTFcEFT ^fer fe oTET 7Tcffe t, ffe Fife ^?TFTW t, 
RTfe TTlfeT 7RTFT t, FTFlf fe, ?Tlffe fe, FTffe fe W fe? fefed Fife j^§TFM 1 1 
PFfe fe T§fe fe to to to, to fer cto fet to to %, -str to % T7 tf% 
fe I, to fe ftofe I, rf-rf to fe, 7<m?zT fe to-RFT I, Pitot to 
f fetor to, fe to fe w 1 1 fe to? toto Pf tofe Piftr fe...RrcET few 
Pfr, to ^fto fe Tto fe, to «nto, H?fer cFto to ^fto fe to §iPwfe 

fe RFf fe Rife ^FR if Fife, to fe 7to fe, to fe fetffefto fe, to toffeF 

T tot fe; % 7R to ?lPtdfe f TTfPt ^t I 

^SRJT, 3R7F , T RF?t t fTTcERfe FRTT, to fefT fe fetfe toTFRT, fe tofe 

t % ifecii ^ddi Pe f*t Phtr fe ftr Ttor to Phtr fe fe tor t fe 7R, 

tofFTtfe, tofpR, todfe tofe FTR to fe, FT to FT7 [...] Tito 1 FF PtFTR 
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FT < 11*1 ft ?? Flft <idl % Pi Til ■3TFT ftl f dddil <j , jHI-fcHjdl Fft I ??ft 
dlH'f Ftf ddM <SlH ftT eEft FTift ft ?ft ddidl, ftft FT ft? % fFF, 3TTT ftft 
6HI< ?ft ft ft T?T ft I ?? T?ft, FTRT FT-ftrlfl FFTT, *RE wli =*>K<gH, ®[? 
FRTs?ft, ft ddft ftr FT? t||<| qft % | '3TTT Ftft ?TR? ddlSR, 3TFT F?T Fft W? 
TRETt, 'jfW TTF fft F? fft^TF? ft, Tft?$T? ftt, FTfft Ft 

?ft T'tlrl I ft ft ’3TT Tft ft F? ft ftft ft F Tift ft fttT Fftft, ftfft? ft F£dl i| 
-F? ?TT FTT ftt TT?F ft, Ff^ FTT ?ftf 1 1 3TFT F?7 F? ?TTFT v?ft Iftlft 
T?ft? ftft ft c5fe ft, ftft ft ft? ft Tift ft fftt, qy Ftft AMT ft .(slid ftpRT ft, 
ftftm ftr? Fflr I, wftftr F?ft I fft tttft, FifftEr ft ftft Fft, Ftft ft Fftft 
ftft FT fft?? ft ft? Mldld ft ^ fft FTfftET ftft 'dftfl ft TRE*?? ft FTT ft Fftft 
fftdl FTT ft FRET TT?? fft? I Ftffft FT TRRT TRE Flft T[ft FFTEF ft ?ft 2JT, 
?ftftrft, trt Fftft fftF i ftfft? ?f ft?T ft <jft ftr ft ftFTF? ft Fft, ftr -arm 
ftft ftt ftfft «ff FT FT? Tlftt fft ft FT d<6 ft FIT ft FT? FTft FlM ft TREft 
t, ?£f ft TRET? ftr FFT ft, ft FTT, ft? ft FTT FTft ?TTT ?ft I, ??fft? ft 
FTFFE ft FT? % fft FTft FTT ft TTFR ft fft? FFf?? ft, ??FT FT, TTTFTT FT 
TREft %, TTftt ft Fftft? ft FT I 3TTT ftF ft ft? ft ft pTI ft F? Fft, ft FpT 
TTlft ’rftT Fft ft, FpT TTTft TIFT Fft ft I 

ft FftfftT ft WFT FT? TjftT t ftftF TRTF, FFT^ ftFR I RF fftvJTT «TFT 1 1 
F?ffft ftft Ft ?§? FT? 1 1 ftft? ft FeT FT?T ftfftr fft ftft ftt ft§Tft [ft?TFT] 
ft^T ft...FTF 3RT FFT FTF FFT, ftf-ftf ?Fft FfftF fftfft «I?ft Fftft ftlT 
ftft ft ^ftft I FT? FT? TT% ^Tft, ftft ^fftft I ftfftT F, fft ft ft TftFTT I fft ft 
ft TRT ftft? ?TT FT ft «lft fft ft FTlt ft?T ft TRTT clfttr ft I ?Fft TTFTft, ft FTT 
I? ^TT?ft TTFTft FTT FfttT I? ft FftTT % fft ^T ft ^ Tift, ^TT FT ft? ftft F, 
TTTtF ft, ^E5 '3FftT ft, ft ft ?ft I? ?FT TTFTft TTTftT ft ft fft ft$T ft ^TF TRE FT 
?|, TFT ft? ^TFTT ?f, TFT ftft ftT FFTT FT FRET fftft I ftft 3TT? Tift FT ?TT 
FFT FTFTT FT FRET ffteT TF ft ?lft ft ftFR FT I F, <$5 ftt? T5TTTT TF? ftft ft, FT 
FTft ft ftfftrT FgTT Ffft TEFTF ?ftf fttTTT I ft FFTT FT ftFT fftft ^?ft FT ftft fft 
FTtF-FftF ^ft? ft ft?ff ft ?T W 'ft ftT 3R 3TT? ftft, fF ft FTT ^Tt? ft , =ft 
FTT FTT ft j|?, Fftfft RF TTFFTTft ft?T I, T |ftFft ft?T 1 1 ft ?Tlft ft TEF I, 
ft Fft |3TT ft fft ftft ft fftHH FT ?fT5T fftF F ft I fftlFT, fft?? ?TT FTT ftT ftf 
ftST? TTFFTT? FTT I, ^ftF? F? I? F? ftft ft ft TTfft I ftFF?, TjfftlfTTft 
ft ?ftT ftft, 3TN ftf TTFTFft ftfftrft ftft fftpREET ftft Fftftft ?ft WT ? I 3?? 
fft?? ft I ?TTFT ??ft t, F 3?? Fft ftft F F? oftftF?, 3T?T 3TftftF? TTF3 
ftFft ft ftftFTT 7T^? FF? I ft F? FT fft?? ft ftft FF? t, 3TTft ? ftfftfft? 
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3RRT I, R OTRTT 1 1 # ?R RRT RTt RR3RT I #T 3TRT FR, •3FTT FR 

R3RT RTF^ f RT 5# «4<iHI t, R<6 ^ RtR-RRST # dftr 'flR % % dftT RR> 

FRT RR# t, %rf#E FRT #T R^ kh^RR R% R## t, R# R#R f I # 

WIR % .(dfid'} R# t, F*t RR# 1 1 Ft 3? % FHlt RFT FR 

RTt I ^Pl<<l<{l 4tJi RRT t? $lRH ^RT R>TRT, RTRT, #Fl ^TT RkHI dftT R#-R^l R?fFt 
R# RRTRT, F^T RTFT R#f RTRT r| I ^ Rj#TT# RTeT 1 1 

3RT RTR TT^T ttRRT R# cR MI #7 RTftR $RRT eft TTH# Slf^rT 
$R# R# Ft RT# ^?T RR m\ R^, RlHl F*t R# vjf^RT HIcJH FtRT % I Rt Ul^d 
TtRRT Rit Rt R§R %, FR TTTRR RTF^ f R^I, ^JRTT RR RRkII % 3ftT R%RT I 
TtfoR RFT?rT FR# 3TT#cE f#fcT eft, -3TT%T R, RRRT # Titer### # FTR # ## 
^n%rr, Mlf?tRI*td % FTR 3 ## RT%R #T FTTT#T if 3TTR9RRT I % R^TRT TtRRT, 
# *M«lj1 ^1 J I6 %, R6I =hNH Ft dflT ttRi-RTR R?t f# # J I RMN^ R 

RSTRl 

# *t [fR] RRTTT Rf t 3T#T R# 3TTrfT, ^ Rt# R# f #T g#, # ItIR FTcTT | 
% TRRRT RT# RRTR R 3TT # 3# ^ft-## R# #W R^F% TT#, R1-R R# R# 

sraft f i #, 3## rsft ?r i §^r m Wit ^ t, wft ^?Tt =& rr 1 1 spft 

^ RR f^ ^?RT RT 'RTRTT F>ft ^ RRRT TRft ^ RTT2T 3TR% RT 

mm R7RT R#R | ST# f?RT RT RRRT cE# | #T #T R# Rr#, # 

f#F# #R F# 1 1 f?RT R# MI f# #R, SI#-ST# R7tRT 

RT mt I ?R RTF R?T R# RRRT |#^R##RtRR#|, TT#RTTR^ RR# 
tl RRTR ^f#TT# RTR | f# f^TT 3 TTMr^ #irf R ?R RR 3?R ^ R^RT f 3TF# 
i^RfRTR | jftr 3TR # fcTRIT R^ % # TRMR RT# R^S# | 3RMR7 #frT c#, #, # 
RR? f^RR# #3T I f# 3TRRIR ^f#TT $ c#f # R^ TRERT % yTR fMR %, R^ 
RRRRTT 'STTR# ^Rc# ^T R?f RiT TRERT I RTTR # f#r | ttcE 3R3RER # 
3#f^ET # f#T 3R# t, ft RR# I, mm 3TiffcET % R# RTR#t ^ I, I? # 
RTR I TRE RDf # ^tttrt RTRTR # f#r ^ #, # TRE# |, #%R # 

RRIR 5RTT RTR% RTTR ^ I, ?# RRRT, ?rft yT#R #T #T # FRT^ RFT 
<M^l ldR) ^ n^idl, MRRR, f#R# R# t RR #R RPJR # R# 1 1 #RR RRR?t R# 
R#, ^f%R RTR RR#T R? R#, F^E RTRRT |, RTR RR^ft, RRt R# 

^ i il J| ^ 1 % ^RE-t-3TflRE # I Rt # 3T# R#%? RRRT #RT RM R# 
^ ^'^' l * ^ '^RRRTR % RT R# ZRcERT t? #T R?T, -3RTR Rf^TR # RRRT 

^RT R>T# I, RRT # SR^ c# I, RRRT # Rtf#? R RT TRERT t, #T%T #, %#R, #T 
'Etit# R# I 3TR FRIT ^?T ^ ^ RTPjfrT # R# f^R7 RTR% R$t, #T #T RTRR t, #R) 
t, ^%R #=E R^’ft^RR^RcEt'R^fli 
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ntoft tot fanm fan# I % ntoft % 3T>ft nFlf to nTC toft 3mto tot mTT ftmT I 
nmtot Tn^jxr | fton ?ttf ft nrnm F? st, nr nton snmft, 

3TF3T nFf #-%£ # nm ft, m|n I tofton f^r 3TR 7RT ^FPT to, tocT to I 

ntofto tot^ n ?W ntto, n to^T RFT tot % to, nrmmnn-mm to 

\3*toto -3PT% ^Tlto cfjRjfsTFTt tot fiR 73FT nTT ftom TTFlto to nm, to' totnnnm Ft tot I 

nr totnn tr to tom t tor tot tote to ftontot to t toft 3 nr tor 3 
toft-tonr tote to”, Ftnr nt nt to, nt -snf^toj, to toto tofci ■ninn><ri % ymH 
3 toft to 3 to tot i toft nmr 3 ftt tot t nr torftmr nton n nt fto, 
toto nm to - to nt mr n|n tot t, ?n nn nmnt to i tot F$t to to nn Ft to 
nnrto, to n§n mto to niFm | Firm mto to m toft tot ft i ■3 ftt nr to to 
nnrto mto to to to nmto % tor Ftnr to nmto to i Fn nrtor nrmto tor nmnt to 


Fn to mr nto tor to Inn tor 1% to to to fto tof to arrnnm mr tonftonr 
to to? nrmr, nm to nrrto to 1 

to, Fnto, Fn to nmnton tonm nto to 1 ton nrnn to to? to nnto I? 
tot-tot toto nnntofn totnnr to tot ton-ton to nto tor I, tor nm, tef-ff 
nto ft fteft to to tft 1 1 to mm toto to fto ?nto ftomr to, Fmt mn 
to tot to Fn nmrF toto I, Fn mFto to fto mn tonrato tmtf to, Fn mFto I 
^ftonftfto to y i toto, ^tofto Tto, nmto, nmn to 1 Fmt mm nT#rrnn wtt I, 
tototftonffn mrmr to, msninftom wr I, Fmr tonr wtt #t ft ton to Fmt 
wto to, tosiiftom nftof to Fnto nniF tot i Fmt mn tom to I, Fmt tom 
mtotem to, ntoftmT to, toft to, nmtoF to, tor to, to, nn to, to to, 
nrmn to, ^ilwiitoi to, Fn nn n§ft to to tom, to to, tmif toft to 1 nfton nn 
nm tettf nn ntotm nm §3rr? n §nT, Fn nnto n^n rfra nmto to, nfton nmn nsr 
nmm tot Fnto tonm, to ntofto nrFr nt to ft> gto t?T nft Finn to gmit to§T nr 
Tinm toftnrr to tont to ttos to nn % n#, nt gmit t?T nr nmn I, 
Fnftorf gnnto ■nnnr Timr ^nr nfm, nntot tofnr tonffton? to, totonr 
to, r^n nmtot % i ntor nnr tor t?T tot Ftortom to mp to I, nttn 
ton tot ^nto to 1 1 nn? ? TI FnftonTF?F nnR tot to nnr I, nn? ftftomrn nmn 
tot^nftli 

Fmt nmn nmn, tom to fto ttnrnr nrr I, nntomnfntor nn I, nm mto 


nmn I, nn nr Fn ftomr tot totr nntot Fn toto tot? mtot nntor nt ^ftomto tor 
to ftomr nrmr I n fto toto ntto ftoto nrsmi? ntot, ntof ?n nnn F'to to 
smtomnmton n# F, ntot nn to n#f I? to Fto?n smitor tot ftomto tonr f, t*m 
■^totmtot nnF tot, nm nrnnmtot tot, ntotfto tomf to toto nr#totom ntomT I mrnnm 
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fR iHhcbtf dldl % FTF F>T I FfF R FfR R RE Ft dl*? fR cfiT R Rtr id 51 Id 
FT FT fF ^1lR I fR <jPlFI d5llPid) % oftT 3TFT 3TR ddebt FtR ddSIcl RtT 

FTlR FfT FFT 3TTF dl J l, 3TTF -dddl Rislld fR FfR TTFfTTft Ft FT Rlws 'dlRR, TsITRt 
FR gt$HR FTFt Rtf-R RmrfRR! fR FTF Fft % fR ft#...ft 

FtrrR Rtfft f? fR^, rftrrfr RffRRi RTfft ft Rt^ fR RtF FRF fRtRmR FtftR i 
fR HI^JH FlR Rhd dl^Ritd -cilf^H I FT TTFF fFTt FTTT...fFF FijF fR%$T fR R % 
fFTT FTTT FF> FRsf S^RldR ft FR R Rtr 3TR FTF TTsf, -3ftT RtT FiRt [...] F<Wll(l 
Rt, ft, RRTfFFTT R Fff RtRt, FFRRt 3FFR 3TIFFTF fR ^RlFT R 

3ddi!dd)dl R 1 Tnff^dTFTT f?Ml) ddR FT tR R RRt % I F§F 3TFt RtFFTF R, 
RRtfFFR Rt, TTTffrdTdd Rt FFTFT Fff F*fR if I fFlt RdlRlF, TRTFf fR FFf I, 
FTTR 3TF Rt fRR T^FT, fR FTC FRf, fRR fFTT-tf F FT dl^Rddid fFlR FTFT 

FiTR R Rtr d&d Flti R I RH d>6^ RfR, FFI RtTifF fR RtRt fR FHI FTT Ridl, ?TFT 
fRFTF Rf Re fF RT RfRte rtf! fttR 1 1 R %^r ftf R i fF fRR ftf fRrrft fR 

f^TFF FRf R I fF FffF FTFT fFTF FTt $T1F fFIFf , RREF fFFf fTFTRR 3FTR FFFT 
RtJTT F^t ^RTFT fR Ft RtfR R FTRft R, FT RfRTE FFRf % FF# R, FRf Ft FT 
Ret RfBf ftRR ftt ftR ftebR Ff f# R RtrsrT fff RfffRFT ttf# ft ftfR R, 
3TFTF FR-FTF RRf R, RTF FT R TTFfT tRRf, ^RTFT R Rt dTTR I...TTF Rf dTTR FT 

#r, fRRft 3Rt ^tt I, ffe ftf 3tRf I, fRrr frt I #r #Rf #t Ff-FF 
#T Rf-FTF FIF Ret Rt RTfR 3TTFFF fttt # f fR 1 1 Ft F ^ ^Rtftf 
FFRt I 3TTFFT hjR ftffR fR I FT f|-f| fer ff fftft f#, ^Ref Ft Ft ffRt 
FT lR RfFFFT FfFt % FfM FT FFF WF TTTF Tt t, FT FFF RfftM #§■ 
tR f , Ft Ff I #T IfR ^tRTF) Ft TTRfT fR ft FT FTF^t FFt, FFtRE FTT^T Rf 
'3TTFRt % FTFFR RRft I, F?ftF TT Fft, F FTTTt Re FTTT FFft % fo# Ft 

RetiR f f ftR RetR fRRrt fR fft fttR % Rtf i ?Rt Iff % Rr cfft ff 
ftRft, fRft f^t i ft ft ft R fft ft tt§f fR Fsf dfrr ft ft tt 3ftt fttf F# 

Ft ft FT TFF^F FfRt I, Ft FF> FTFtF FFT, FFT-FFT ^TRT FFFTT ftFT I RTTTF5T 

3tetif^t fR fRtft R fRR tfff Fff tf, ^ttfftf % fttf R RtRfftt i 3rRtF fft, 

FFf) FTRF-TTT ft FTFT I RE 3TN FT FvT RtRf R ^TTR FFTR FTT FFRF FT vflPTF I 
•STTFF^T % FFTR R FRET Ftf TT^FF F# t, RR R FT ItTF fTFT f, Ff-RnR 3TTFRT 

-anFF^r <$§ [...] ft ffRt ^ ftf? R ^ttR fftR fR Ff ftR, RR ftf tfft R 
F^t 3TlRt I RREF fT, R fR FTfFT fR> FTFT RR FTF fR FR Rf FtT TTFR I 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^Rrt fR Rir, ttfR fR Rtr R Rtr ft f| ttft# 

fR Ft fFIt TTTFF t RE tRT FTtE R FI did FiRf ^TTFTR ft FRtaftT fT FTF FTTJF 
Fff FFTF-TTTF FTF Ff FTFf R I TTTFT Ft FTR, R FT# fR FTF F^f R fR) FFTF-FR 
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TIRT RR RIRT OTTcfT^t, 5RT fftRi Rit RTR ft ftft [...] FR fR RET RT ^jftT % 

Tft ft, ftfftftt ftftftl RT, Rift ftRi-RlR RIT Rift ft I ft, yTTR ft, ftfftR TEF-RTR ft 
ft ftft Rftifft <m ^r ftto ft anqft RftRir r Rift sriRft rft aiftr ft ft RRRit 
ft RFsh Rft, ft 31 4) < Rft % ftr ddeF d§d Rlt Rft ft, R ft vidft) ftcfi ft? % RST 
RRETT % R TOT RTTTR-RftFT RiT TTRETT |, R Rftt ft ftR-W ftRi ftft 1 1 ft ftRi 
Rft 1 1 3FTT, 3TRT ftRi ft, f*Rft ft ft ft siTR Rft RRET RiT US RRft ft ft ft 
Sift ftft ft RR% Ft I ft ftfrft 4fftr 3?t ft Rft dfTRm RET 1 1 

ftfftR TstT, eft ft ftdl Rlflftr ftfftR RIRW ftd zt % f^j F*T RElft ft?T RiT 
RR-ft?ET RRlft I RR-ft?ET ft RT% ftRT-RTft Rft 1 1 RR-ftrET ft RlR RTRTR ft 3TTR 
ftR Rift f 1 3ER 3TTR ftRT Rft RTRT 3TIR ?|RT Rft %$T ft eft EFT % I 3TPT RTOslft 
ft RJRfT RRlft RT R# ft RSRFI RRTft ft RR F ftT RT I 3TTR RTORft ft ftl£ ft* 
RRTft ft Rft ft?r RRft 1 ft rr I ^t ^i we, ftE, ftRT, ftft - ft ft ^tntt 
ftft % In-ftft Rft i tot ftt [Rft] i omftHFT Rft ft$T I, Rft? Fftftr Rft % 
tTlft ETTT ftdl-RKl R^d dMI t, t RTET RTlft ETTT, ftfftiR RTpT Rft, Rffti fftftlT 
fft FT did ft ft ftm di<dl %, Omft iFftR ft 3ftT EiTOsfTRT ft, ft' Sddl Hid % fft 

Ft^ft fftr ^iftr I fttr, fttr ^fftrr ftt <tor I entf ftt^fi ft Fftfftr ?$ ^Nft, 

3Rft ^FNK dcilft %, ftgcRN, '3TRReF ftft ftt, 3ITeRFJcF ftft cf5T ft dl^, ft 
ftT ftvft =FT ft «ft I M6<t RR^deh ftft cFT eft I 3TR3^f«F ftft cPTT RR TR 
dHd t, ’TT TR 1 TFft Rift <FT TRM ft, TERT; ^TTTT ft rn’lSI, FFdft eft ft; 
ftflTT ft ^IT TFft eft ft; ftRT FFlft ft; ftftft RTTR ft; c5R eFR ft, ftt^F, F^F) cFlf 
RRft ftr i 3?l<n ft ftR cFR cFTft ftt ft, fteRTT ftft R ft I ft ftft ftt^I ftt fddft 

^nfftq i 

Rft 3IR§ReF ^ftr R^lft ft ft ft RR RR ft TRift ft ft ftft RRft R5FT I 
^R ft 3TRft efJFT fft 1RI IwfftF ^RT ft FRlft, W Rift RRft? Rft ft OTlft? 
R^lft ft I ftr R3Tf , R=F ft ftftF dft ftl R^ft eFT fteFT fftft 3Teft RTF ft, '3TR-FTT 
«Kd FTlft R5lf ft, RTR) RR ftlT ^ft ^ dt J l ftlT ’3TTft Rf I FRT ftftn ft, 

sfeH ehd ftrftR ft, ftfftftr ft, ^{ftftftftR ft, ft ft r nft ftr ^Fftft ftt rrr ft 

ft, efftfft cFTftt RRR ft FRIT ^ Fft ft dl^dW, fftftRT #T ftftftftftHT ftr 
FT eFTR Rift Rift ft I TTRi ^Ri ftt '3TR ftftl ftRT RTFft ft ft , 5^F R?t Rhft ft Rft 
Ftft ft, 3TR TTR3I ft I FR Rlftd Rifft 'STlftt, Rift FRlft dlehd Rft ft I ^RF Rit 
?iftrr ftft ft % RRR fftft ftftftftRftftft, ftftRftft ftft fR, ftft Rft ft RFR 
RiTRT fftRftt 3TRT ft I 3PTT R RFI ^TTRRT, Rift fttfftR fft fftRRTR ft, ftft Rft 

3iRfrf onft ftrr frit ft?T ft ftft Rft ft #r rr Fimr RTRftr rt Rift, rrt ft Rift, 

RRRR '3RT ft RTlft RcFRR ft, RRT FIW RiT ft? STTReft RFR Rift Rft Rt, ftfftR 
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TOREf F$T fFT SflF, OTTT ITT FITT FF iF % 3)114], oflT \3oF iF % F TT# Ff 
FRIT I, FT fFFT F, FT FF F ITTlFf Ff FF iF F F, Fl flTOT F F, ^tF Ff 
TTTI#m #T IfF F^FfTOglT Ff, ITI TTfcTf^FPT Ff , ITI Ff iFffFlT Ff , ^ Ff 

Ip? Ff , IfF TOTRTRT ITOf I TOT ITT FiFTT Hll4) TOfF TTjF iF F F 
% TfTTO Ff TOf Ff TOfF FT ITT FfT TOf, FMf% RmFI Ff TOT FPT iFf Ff I 

Ff tre-tre *p*E Ff nrfflT# Ff Pul toF F, rjrrF fFF TffFf |pr Ffr F i irfff?T^ 
irjFto irpr Ff to# F, iFffF Ff Fit c^rFf F ^iRicTi F FTFf Ff , Ffr mFT F# 
iFf fF tot FfFf FT F>di to# F, FfFi STrr-fFRf FfFf Ff «i§d Fit itt FFf F i 
tot ^rHfFcfTT ir f^f it rtt itt m FF Fst F, [Ff] irFFr % to# i# FF 
tM |Tf F i Ff trreto #t F cfiFFf ip Ff TO-im F, Ffr itt fTOrfFF F, F 
totF =e| fF frF fF?f itt irt Ff ttftF tttt F fF F toF Ff, n# Ff tttFi 
F toF Ff F, FfFi tut# r§tt Ft Fit to# i# F, inr^ FiFit i iFfF 
■TOITOT F iF <E?i ITT TORT FfF TOfF, TOTT Ff FlT-FlT T3*% Hlsbl I fFF, TTI 
F, F tot itt ’Mkci Fit i# Ffn offr iF F hihF F tot Ffr iF F mF F tot? 
M# TTOff-FlT fFTRf TO# iFf F I F TO# FfTcff f, Ilff fFFf F TOF #T 
sttret 'SrFfr toiFF F toF, FfF F tot Fit F F, fF FF F fFroF F^ffFF? 
ym-FRf cFiFf fFrfcTf F ^F, FfFr ^rFf «rFf tfFr w gr F ^Ff fFrfFf, 
fFpF F ^ttF F #t -3fqF F-tft Ff F FFtr tF FfF Ff Ff i F w&ft tt 
t^t ^Ff F, F Ft-tn tt t^t F, 3pr FrfF Ff ^ttF, fF TrFf ^frr Ftr F tfFr 
t Fi F FtFtt - F ttch ^FttF FFt F Ffr Ff trF tttrF TfsFff 
rnfF^ F, tsF Ff Ft-'to i 3tr tkt Ff 3 tpt ^trF F, ?tft F Ff Fn-w <$5 

F, TTp - F, FifFf F^Ff t, FfFr trF F to irra - fFm F fF irr FfrrF FtoFFt 

FfjRT F 3PtT TTT), Tffr TTfF-TTofFF TffTT TFFf.HIcfFFf^FFTTT TOTF 
TTsf T^Tf TOf I FT ^TFf F Ffn-tFIF TRE ^ffF, FfFr ^TMf F F, fFT 
^tttF «ffcT F TffF ^ttFF i TOTF-Tm-Fn-Ffn-^raF «fFF i F Ff 3 tft toitF F 


ITfF PTF TOf F? F 3TR TRE 4t TOF TEF TFf 2ff, ^FfT FFff Tfff ®rF ITT TTTO 
F^SF TF Ff TRE, § F Mn!6 tF Ff ^3¥ TRE T^f ^ffF FfT ^TfF cffF ThF F 
^rflRE ^tiF Ffr FFFf Rp Ffr FfFr ^riF, Ffr #FFF# t^t FFr 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ FfTF, Ff 3TFf w TmF F fFF 

^ ^ ^ f^F t TSF TTF FfF? 3RR ■3TRT ^ETf Ff TORT Ff 

'^MF^rFfrT ceFf fFFf ^ffF, “Ffr f°|f fFf?RFTT ,” Ffr aror F trt #t 
F fr TOR toF Ff TOf I TOT FfF F^If fFfFTOTT TfT TOF TTOT F #T ITREf Fflff 
5RE Fr 33HT wr F, ^Hf TT#ff I F TRf ^ FfF F, FF 33 treF F? F srFf zs 
r^tF F, TOfF totF F?f F to# srt Fit #, F??r Fro Ff , ttttot Fir Ff , tostF 
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I. GENERAL 


^4h #, 3 # # 1 33 # 33 #?t r r# 3 # ^sr 3333 T #, 3 # # 3 # 33 m 

A*™, ^TR # # 3#, =p 33MT# 3dT ## # # 3#, 333# # 3#T 3^ # 
^TT# # I 333 #9T «l<idl I, 33FT RTcTT I, #f#T % #7 R#R#d # | f^fflT #3T '3TTT 
®T3# 313# R# % 3#7 vid^l 331# #9T 3# cK?R# #, \3 tTT # #?T 3#TT, 3#f#3 
f^RRT ’3TFT 333T# I, 3T3 #$T 333RT 1 1 3RPT-3R3 3I3T 333T # # S#, f3 33yi 

33r #, 3 # 3#, # ^s d<^ #3 f#3 [...] 3 # 333 T # # 33 r# # w 

^ '3FIT 33# RRT [#] 333lf #, RRT 33#, # #31# f#333 RT## 3333 i # 3T3T 
’3TR d~l{# 316^ t # # 3TT3R33 # RRT I f#3 f#TdHI 3$T 333T#, 333# 333 33# I 
*R 3# 33Rf# # f#TT | # #f#3 | #f#3 3# ?3#R#d # I ## ?#T3#3 #? 

*RT3 ### fh # # F#Td#d ^ | 5*#*TtAi; RT# 33RRT# # 3# F#Td#d ^ 
R#RT #, ?#*dHd I T3p #, #, 3# 3T#, 3# 3R$t ?# 13#d 1 1 RT# 

# F#R 33T3T 3?T 3R5T 1 1 3#f#3 333# #3 #3T Ft# t 33& ## 1 1 ^ RTdAd I 
RRR #, #R # I 3t # 3R# $#*dAd % #3 33# ## 1 1 # #f#3 3# 3313 3# 
'3TRR3RT # RT# I #T F#R#d 3# I #T 3RT RT3 #R3T 3# f#3 R3 #$T f#R# 
3T33# 33? TFT t, # #R3T FRT # f#3 f#RT # 33T3T t, f#R3T F#?d 33T3T # 1 # 
?3# 3TcJ3 # R#3T '3333#, f#33# 3R3# 33T3T I, f#t3 33333 #f#d3 33R#?T3 
I? f3RT *£# 3J3 #$T 3# 3d# I, 333# 333 RRTRT 33? 333# 1 1 3R5T, Rr# 
RRT 333RT #, 3t 3R3T # RRT RR# 333T I, RTT # RRT R#R 33RT I, R3 

# #f#RT 33TT#?T3 ##t 1 1 

#r#R3TT##3#|, 3R33# 3T##33T I, 3T 3R 33# RT I, ##f ##f #t 333 

# #t I 3t ?#t ##t # RR3 33TT0T# 3#T R#3 # 3313 RRT I, RRT # 3331# I 
f#3 333# 3T3 3§3 3R <6dl ’# I #t 3J333T #f#RT 33T#?R 3ddl 3jTRT F, 33333T #3 
#T33 #f#3 3Sr^3TT% #T R#3 3# #R # 3?# F, 31# 3t 33# 3#, 3T# 3t #R 
33#, R3T 33#, ## 3T#f#33T # f#3T RR #3T #, f#3T # 3333) 3T3 #TR 33# 3F#t 
#, F33T 333T# f I #T # 3J#t #9T # Ft 3333T # f#33# # ^ u FR$J3d 3?#3 R# # 
^R TFt # Rt 3S# RT#t # | 33 3T#t 33# TFT#t # I f#RT #?T, 3# #5T, 3#3 #?T, 
3# 3#3 f## 3jJT# % \j 1|(#< % TT##t 33 3T# t ^3 333T 3#t, #t 3t 3##t # 3TT3TT 
3 #3 3rTT# f | 3#ff# 3R 333T 3#t # #t 3# ##? 3RR 3S# # Rt 3t 3d# 3JTT# 
F, f#5F# R# # | # 3T# R3 R3 3#3 3f#3TT 3# # #, 33 #t 3# #31# 33T FR 

# f#3 3333# 3313# 3## # {#333# # 3# 33f#3T $ # I 3# 33T#T #, # #T 331#T #, 

5 I HT '31#T Ft 33TRT % ##-#^, 31# 3313 33# 31# 3 33# I ## # 3# 331#T #ST f # 
3##33 '3T#T ## 3m# |, 3# 3#3 #?Tf#^#TF#fl###F3 3TT3TT # f#33# 
3## #, # 3FT 3R % I # 3FT 3?3 F31# ## ##t # f# 1 ^ ## 3TR ^ 3T #tr 

## #?T I 3TR-3TCT, 33 ## # 1 1 3lf#3RR I, 33T I, ^##lW %, 31# ##3T # 
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i&T fR tt I f^TcFT FTTR R, RTTFtFFTFTtlFtiT TFW FTlt 1 1 *t TST ?jftT 
TiT FFT TFT, TFtfti RET [Ti ^T] FTT TTM F> FFTFFT % pTTiW TT 1 Ft W T# 
RtR, 6rTrFTR RtR, # cR ft PiTi?! I Ft FTId £Flf FI*R 3TF E 1? EE 4>ft ?df} 
RtR, FTTiT 3T?pTTTT T TiR t [...] “%Ti 3TEE TiTTT,” tRE ^TT, FTi Wf 
TTHT; Wit TTM tE fc$TT ft, W\? TTFT T}8» FTF-Et TiFfF Ft RT sftT FT 3TFT 
fMT ft FF TTTR 1 1 “iEE 3TEE” TT TiflT eRry TRTT I 3TT Tt RTi TTTT Ft Fit 
^tcfT t>, R%T FTR-FTR Ft 3TTrTT % Ft £Hlfi "3TtT TIF FTi 3TET \3ddi) FT?t TiR, FT 
FTi 'SIN ETi 31EE Fit TiTF, FT TTT FTi ErR 3TETT?t Titf§T9T Ft FF% 3ft, F% It 
TEfTp TlM ^9T Tit EftFTft t, ^ffcRTft, TlM RERt I, TEft TET TTi FFFF *f, 
TTi TFPT T T>fT I I vJTT TFET ft, TIF FTi 3TET HvJl<|d TT Tit 3TT FTT, FT 
TTF FTi Fit '3TT T T TilfeufT TiR I FTTt Fept TlEjTi vtiNFI TT?t eldl, Tp3 FTT FtFT 
%, T^T PET 3TET RsM TfR f | FT FT \JTT TFFT ft, FT TFTTT % PlTid Ti TTTit 
FIR TT 3TR I “PTi 3TEE” ET TiT ft TTTp iRR TT TjT Ti I T TFM Ts3T, 
&tf % TTTp FtFT t ‘TFFTItTEF’ ^tft TT 3FTT TiFT I T TFIFT FTTi TTTTT Tf?t I, 
F 7 ^ Ti TTTT, TTTT Ti TEH, TT TTfoET Ti TFEt I TTTM ^BT 1 1 dt -3TR 
FT 3d«El Hchd TT^ TT vHT) TT^TRT Tit TTFT TTT, OTTppE ^ftfcT Tit Tt FTlT TTTTT 
^ FTTTT TT?t t, TTTTTT <jd<l ^ I FT, 6Hp TTTTTT ^ FTTTT ^ItT ‘TFJF^TTTF’ 

^ TTT5% f TT FT vidTil ^ tfTirl f I TT^, ^ TTTTW ^? 3TT ^t Titt 'TT^ % dt FfrTT 
T^t, T ^ F?%*FTTi FttTT F, F^, fTi^ Ft %>Tt % Tift, TTTT TFETT ^ 3ttT , 3TTfeT T 
TiTT Ti f^Ttr TT ^Et P, ftfTT Tit FTETT %, Tilled TEtTp?TT Tit FfETcT 
P, frf^FT TTT fi TtPTTi TftTt dl J ii c^t % I ^ftdt TTtT, Fft T% TiTT ^T 
T^, Fft WTT % Ft, F^t eft FT, FFflpTTTt Ft, TftTF-TpTF I Tit# dtT Ft, 
TiFEt cTTTTT P TlRTt-cEM Tp FTTTT P, FTTTFt^EtFTrTTt, TptdtTptFT TEEFT I 
TTT W TTTT TpTTT Ti Tit Til 3 TTt 3TT?tTiT % 3fR ^ ^ftT % Mt TTFT T$P 
^Et ^T, TTFT TFtftTF Ti ^t. Ft FTP TTi TTF TT^t %...^tT P?T Tit FT TTT 3TTT 
TiT TTf^TTT, TTtPE FTT F% iTtft % TiTT Ft TFT I, FTTiT FfpET ^TT I, t FTTiT, ^ 
FT% pRTF F§T5 FT TTT Fpt TiFT FTFTT #T ^fTi-^EE TT^T ^ft Tpt TTT Ft TFT 
t, FT^t T5tf ^ #T TTFTTT Tit 3TET FtF TTff% FTTH T F^FtP Fit Titf^RT TF^ 
TFTT T^f |CT FTTTp TiT T^ 3fR ^ftt Tit TTTT ^T Ft FF^T TTFT TT^t EE- B^TI R 
^ TF 3 TFIFT ^TTP Tit I, 3EFt Tit FTT FTFTT T TTTR % PIETER T?t 3?R F#T 
TTT TiT TTTp 5FtEr TT Tit Ft FT% Tit TFtt ^ “pTi 3TTTi” TiR Tp, TPft %Ti TTFE 
F TT^Rt PETT, F TTi-F^ TiR, TiT T% |, TTi FTTTit FTF TiTTp ^Ftft TiT R 

I, ^EtftR Rtttt i ^RttR frrrft tft FEtt I? t% steR feft, tER ^nrR tttE 

FtR Rri ^ I TfEI STTFR FTlf FFT FF% TfR t - fRRfT #T TTTFfaFTFTT #T 
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I. GENERAL 


chliym F7T# F# F# F|7T FT# F# 7f# FTT77I# R FTTF FT# F# #F I % 
7TF #<sl <|F |r, «l§d FT# t>, FTt7 JjRni «l# dl# ^ Rl*ti# 373T ^ I ^ F<# v3TT # 
t #7 3ldlfa 3F# FT#TT F#3 FTTFT# R # FTF f , ##F fa7 # FTI# 7TT3TF R 
3t F^t 6Hd)l feAti # f#T # | 

37T7 *t % F# Ticp ^P|i|K 31# | #f#TT 3 TI 37#’ # I FFT cjRtft# F>#dl7, 
F#F-F# I ##FT 3^37#’ FFT #5T %? ##FT 3*37#’ FTt R F# FTFTT fa FTTF# 
F3T F*Ff R «l(|d 7# F7T% # Rid t, -37# t Rid, F^ # # 3TTF5FFT fr, R 3d# 
F7T F# FTFTT, TrTfaF ‘%#FT 3^37#’ | far# #7 3 U 57# FF# 1 1 ##TT 3 TJ 3T# 
R FT#nT #F, 3T# cFT ^3T =b<*1l, ## FTt RFT F>7dl, FTFT FTt *t3T <+> < H I , Rlt# 
F#F FTT# I, 3# fad# #t SlfacT | FT F## #t ## % 37TFF #TT FT7FT, #TTt 

ff f%-f% f#f fftT t, f#f RiRft 3 1t f#, f# f#f i ft# ftft ft ft 3 #t 

FTT FTT77FTFT 73#FT W, F3 #% # FF# FTT, # 3*t F#ft F# FTT t F# #TT# 
Ft F#F, 3#t fF^TFTF R F# I # FTF 3# FT77T R FT fa# *FF FT# F ^ 
^#FTF Hd'fd 3#t % I 3#t F3T '3TT l T JlHrl f FTT #^ # F*t F>K.<dl*1 F^t ^ #7 
FT FT# t # F# F*T F#t, #7# TO#T F#FT F I # F}75 FvF^# % FT 
37#.. .3# FT# F3T FFT ehK/sIHl FT I # FTFFtFJT *f I FFT #7 # ?t FTTTT-FTTT #7 

# 9TM TTcE FgrT ^#§T FT, ^7 FFT #FFT FT, #7# # dH^H/ FT FFJ0RT 3TF3T 

% FFTTT =# F7TTFT I ^F#3# ildl %, ^7 37T% ^1 FT, FT# F7TTFT FT, FT# 
F^T F3F Rf# I 0TF7 # # FT773FT 3# FT7T 3TT7 FF, 3F fa# 37T # R Ft 
FT# F7F# ## % F F# fatt I ^7, # F3t I 3TF Ft FT #T-FT7 # FFT # 
1 1 FT #T-FTT # «RT # t #7 F7T# F3TF FT# I Ft faFT I 3F7 FT % # 
F#-F# Fid FI *4 FT# t, FTF7 ^FT F#T #, F^t-3#^5FT FTFT, F7FF FTF7, fa# 
F73 R FTF7 3ft7 3# ##7# F 3TTF FTF 7#F FT FF ##, ## R ^ 

FF FF# FF 3TF F77 73 1 1 FT F^ RFT-F#7T # FFI#t F# I FfaF FT FT# % 
37T# #T# FT# I, FTFT FF# #, FTfa FFT F# ##7TFT # FT F# # FT 3?T 
F7 R R##FT FF# # FTF7 7%?TF 7TFT 7# I 3TTF #f F7T # F1F I ^3T 3TT?F I, 

# FTRF % fa FTFT 7t FTF FF FTF FFTT RfRiFT TpT# FF FTFT 77#F #FT, R 
3TTF# FTFTT 1 1 #F FT# I fa gF FFT 9TH # f#4 F# # I 37# §TFT F# 
I, F# %F 3TTFFFFT % F5W # FT7F # f#F, F5tf #5T FT 3T# # I F# 500 F#3 
77# 3T# #3 # FTOFT# # FF# F 7# f #7 3F #-#F-FT7 FTF #..500 c#tf 
FTtt ## 7FTF F# t, F# F# 7FTF I #7 F7# # #3 7FF FT# FFT F# f ■ 3F, 
##F FTF FfTF #FT #FT I 

# R3 FTTF% FTF fa F# 3?T F FFT F# ^RfFTF 3T# I 3F FT# % I FFT # 
3# F 13Rd7<7T , 3##F# 37FT# FTT# FF# t; 3#, FfFFT# FTT# # FT# #F 
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| #T Ff#FT <^#1 n#T I, TRT t, F# F# FlFl nf 51# 

1 1 3R 3TTFF F FFT # FT 33#, F 7RT ?FF FTTH # FcT t FT F# 
% 33 TH# 1 1 FTf#T #T 3TF# FF % FT #T ##IT F gn# F gFI®# *f #3 
#T FTR Ft #3 FT #T nFfFT F # e§$ TTT3n 3#ftFT F g?Ft F gFI«# # 
FT 73TF 3#3 t 3n FTF %, ^J?T %cF 3ITF #f#3 F f## FT T#F F % 
Hv*1^d vn4lH *t Plcbd 3T# f#T FF % FT# 7 TT5t FT, T5#*T FT hR 1 # F FF 
gFT? I# ?R3 F |3TT H % #TE5# FT 3TT-3TT3 F^ F FT# #%?T §£ #ff # # 
3TFfF TTTFTT F #### Tilt F TgF t, 3 'FPnRm F#FJ3 TgT# n# I, 33# Ft 
TTH# ^ 1 1 FT# #-# #3H# t, ’TraTT, 3T#3T, FfT3, =#Tf , #3# Ft W 

#ft#t FT, #5 F fttsh, n m gRmrc 5 # 1 am ftft fw ^fft % stn# 

3# fFScTT, #Fn 3TTFT 3H F I fF ^f#TK Tf wl# FTF 3TCT 3TT3 FT 
FTTH FT TIF FT TT3# 1 1 # 3F 3# 3 FT FtT 3§TT TTR #TT % HT3T 3R# 

fth 3 t, f#F f# gPHK ftt F #r anfer 3 # thsht ffF ^Pi-m k F gF 
3 # n# «tid n i? fF Ft ft ffttT jgn n 35 #, FT Tramn n fF ft 3f F F?rn 

# 3313# F F3 F •3T#=hK # <#TfF 3TTTt 3F h4) FPT 01## <461 F UT# 

*t •3# Fh ft mn # F 3>r 33n FtT F# ## % ftR -# m#*F£, ?##nT 
3# W-TTT f#F#T I # FTfel ^r FTTn 3FI# FTM # #T %, ^T # F?f# TTT, 
F#cT FTW f#H I, FTff# f#T# FT# F#cT F#, #% FT FFjn 

#T, FT nf’t, \# # FTRT #T T3?T?M FF, #T#F #T FF T# # FT# F F? 
% STfan ##, #7 # FT 3F# FTFT# # TF TT#t, FT# ^n-^fTT RF # 

F?t, jST# ## # # # #T I ## # ’T# Fn F’5 #Tv 5T ## t # #F # 

FFcT 1 1 FRFF TF ^?T FFFTT I # fF #T 1 1 #T t?T FFFTT 

#t f I #f 3l^R=hl % F^T> % F, FIT? FFF # F FT# FFTT n# FT FT# I 
3HT FT FT# nFF FT# # FFTT % FT 5#FT FT# # FFcT I #T 3FR F# 

n# nfr ff#Tf # # F ffct 1 3mn ^f # #F ftt ft# 1 1 # 3r nn ff 

f#T F# t I3FT Ft n FT# FtfJ# FFTT, FTFT FR #F, FtT5, ^RTF# 
GIFT FTT I 3TFn, F##nfT #T =TFE #T FTF I #T FTFT 3TF FTH# FT# 

#Tt fftt ft#, #F-n#T; #f Ft #f % #nFT f# I, f#rFT ffT t M 
Ff #? t # 3TRFF F TFT# n F# g^F M % cRF# #f FT FFF, F fF# 
T?F if # 3TRFW ^T5T TTF fF 3T#TFT TTF 3 # F FTT nn# 1 1 

n f# FT tihmcii^ fftt f i gF ###f f#Fn 1 1 ftF n# F n# fF 

# ## #T, fF# #5T#FT Ft nFF FTF FFTT ft t FFTT f fF # 
1 #fF n# t, TFRFS FTFt tFfR FTF ffF TR ## FT FOFT FT #FT 
##, tf #n ^?tfw f, tf ## FT nniFt ft #ft ## #r n# F nm nn #n 
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3THTC # I EHT# t, E EFf f# # TRt ETE#t # EH ET 3TRT# FET# I 

t $E#t E# EER dKdl I # ## did I #t ETE^ddidl #I#d ## ET# HEt ETE 
TT§# E, FT #ET t f# TT?e ETE EH#* E # ETE I W^T ?W ^TT^TT^t # E# 3RT 

# TR> FfHE 3TTE# EE# ET# E? E#, # f#T #$T =EH#T # ETET 1 1 EfpT 7ETFT 
-3UEI<{1 % 'RT% Ft % getfSdT# Ft FT ddd, d>H.jik Ft ^TTcTT t, ET%T % I EFT RsT 

# EET E># % tRF #TE E m TRi #F E I tRt TEtE tRj dld)dd< #E I, ttte ETTE 
#T #<# EE EE# 1 1 % cjt, Ff E/RER HR TEE# t, EET # TEE# I, #F # 
TEE# |, ##E 3TE# EITEE ## 1 1 EETE 3TTF# #H # -31#, EE FEE 3TT##tf 
HEt FHT EE# 1 1 # ##T ## I fFff#TR # Em E I 

3TE f##ER # ETF EE FtET t? I TR f#Ef#R # #ET t # f# TTEE# 
feftfrlH I #E HET, EHT TT TM W I -3R #f[ fFffrf#R ET# EEET ET, OTt % 
3TE5T E# FtrTT 3TTT -SETT T7# # fEE 3THT# f#EH E# I # f#T #TTT f#T#ER? 
E#f# R#T fefafcrR HF3TFTEEE# EE# I f#T ^E# ?TTF ETT TEE # #T 

EF 1 1 EE ftf#f#E # 3TEE #t feffrf#E ETRT 1 1 EE# E# #tf HZjf#T H# 
THEE EE# E# f###E cR, f## # §H§E % E#, EE# ft, EE# f#$EE 
E, # ETTETE ## EE f#Ef#R FlET I #T E# #t# EH# 1 1 EE f###R E# ETE 
#E EE# I HJ#E $ ^ET# #, E#f# ftf##E #T# % E#E #, E#E #, EEf #, 
ftf#RR #t# % FIT # FfPTiWh I, #TT $ f##^R I, HER 3 fefdfod % #T 
dl?hd -#T f## TTTtf#tT HR #, TEE TE*E foIdf^lH %, % I FEE HEE 

% I FE TRF# ^ f# -3llvJl|t{l E?t TEE Pl^ll# % t# FE ^HrfFEI# H# | EF-E% 
f#tF#?R #, HE#-HE# ^ETT Hf, HE#-HE# #f 3T#E TRRE I, % # #tf 
flfEP^H h# HETf #?TT# 1 1 ^ETT E FE EFER #E t FETt #1 E HEtf R # 
TR#frT I, E HEt^ ## I, ^ # EF5T TRt 3t#ftT I, R# HBT#t F# ^HRTR #Et 
1 1 # FTt EET HEt F^ TRFtET I 3TR 3TTER ^Tt EEE ET ERf# FE TRE, TEE 
gR HR TEE E# # TEE Etfl^ TIfET ETFE 1 1 3fE% H# Ttft# %, HJTtiRTTft % I TR 
E E# # # # E# EE# I # E f## EE HEt, f## ETt #t TERT E# f#ET ETFET 
FTT TRE, Ert HER #Rt EtTET E# 1 1 ##E 3tlEHEt SEE fETnET ETFEt | % #tf 
EW # f# FT EETT ##t ^E# #|E h# EEE EE#, §wsdi# H# TTEE EETE, # 
Eft EE E H# #fT E# HETET 1 1 # THE HER HETET 1 1 -3RT, ERET, FEE HEtf 
TH# #, EEEEe ^ #, #Et | 3TTEHEt 3tfEHETT I, EHpfEE #t -3EE EE# Et #T # 
Eft# I, 3TTE EEEEE EE HER fFETE EE ET, E Eft# t TicE ERERT E, EEET # TFR 

# I # Eft# f# tEETET#, ^HHFEtv# #, EFIF-?RF E f#ET E# # # EE#T #5fT 

# TjTIET % #tT 3TRHEE H# 5#ET E HEE#T E# EE HEtf 3TTET E# HETET 1 1 ETC 
TTRT | 3Ttq#t 3TTT E# TEE ET F# ETRT 1 1 
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ifk R*1 , 3|lH c hl % F)5I FT f% Pt 5*1 1 ft FFd kid k$T % ?t J l41, k kill ^ 
Fk k I 3R plfkT % f=E kid % Filk ifkl d6d 5ldl, 3RRP 51*11, % SRik did Pi?t 
|r, T FPk frR, F kfp k?T sfc fdH I Ft F% k?T tf I klH k?T Sift, 'SIFT hH ’ft pt % 
ktp k?T Sjff §likd 5*1 k SJ^J SlfksE k, Ftkt SFFtI, 5Hlk, FHlf) ^hlp ft FP ^pft v3d<fcl 
kfp %, 5Hlk SPIT FTP-FR PTP s?k k Ft TJPFk cftTT-RTTTtTT PRsT SET t sfR FF>ldd 
3dk> FTP SttT ’ft <$5 FIHM %, k PFT 'JlMdl sfR FPk did t % ?dk s§R $RT Plk I 
kfkd F FTtt ^Id Fk Slfkd SET FFM FFT Pk % 3TtT FP...SFFffkr 3RR j^TtR % 
FPk [...] Fp? STFRT if ^shldk Ft Ft ddlk fknft FTFT Ffpt k?Tf s?k k sfk pf§RT 

s?k, ffT «nk t sfk trt oftr ffsj, ppk pk fTpt % fkr k Ptk ^iiedi sit fkr kfp 

sfk *HKd k TRT FFRP SET RldRtdl PTft Tk, PfkR k kR I Fdlfk) FFFT Plk k k 
fa pfkR k F^TT MR Ft FPTft sfk FPTft PTFF TRT ^ FPR ktp pk ktFT I sfk 
sff TffPT FT PR PSR kt eRTTf F?tP pk, fM kt ffaft, FTk Pflk P ’ft Ft, k pf?T 
k, Stk Ft ,<g<ld FSTT pfpFT pk FSTT pk MR SEf PR sg$ (|fkFT pk SEf I Ft *|k fasE 
IP PFF pk ?kt Tft %, fTT TPR c^t sftft-^T ?t, ^ SpfRT ^t feF, 

SRtf% fft SIR I Sfk t ^T??IT ^ I STlfer if, kR STlT ’TTR SET OT#T F%RT 

Ft F^nr w set I, ftR t# set ’ft R, ft ffttt fw set Rf^ pt^t I sfk 

FF Ft FiFTT F^f if cpfr ofp RTeT if clSlf F^T FMRl MFF, FM% MFF 
% FTFTf% FTP ^ Fit FFJST kF P%FT I, ^Fl^f$RT STflPTR £Fjt, RRT, ^FRT, 
§ u sl^l5dl SffT F FFRT 3Tfr F kfFRT sjfRF, FFSR # fRfRT ?TTFF 3TFT FR% Ft I 
SRt% FFFF FfrTFRT FT SR rr ^ FTFFTP SET flWT I, ?F FF FFFt SET, FT#T 
FfcTFTF I spff% STFf 1500-1600-1800 F^ |F ’TRF ^ FtF F^ ^ STfT FRF ^ #F 
F|f tRf k FT Fff F% Sf RFF FR%, FRF FT FtF FF f|RF ^ WfF k I Rljk 
FTFT% FT FRSffF #F FFf Sf f^FF FRf #F FfR if, FFRft RrFF FT pfrR 
F^RT FRFTRF.SEfF^TFTFF, FTfFFFFR f|f% F, FFT FF% FPT^Ti FFpft 
FTFTSTf SEt k Fk, STFFt TRffrT FTt R F^", FFR FTFT FTf k F^, TRfF FTFT FTf 3fR 
FFT TFFR F?-FF TER FTFFt I FRF <£ SRftP Fff PR, SRTF-3TFF PR FFR, 
FTFR FR % ppff t ftp SET, §TT^t-RTF FFT FRFf I FFT Ft k FTFTFT FT FRF FTT I 
SPT FfFT j% FR FFf % FfF ^T-^T RTF F, FRf k kRT^ Sf ^k FFT FFrT Sf, 
?lkt-RTF FFT FRF F, fF? FTFTFT STRT FT FRF % kkt FTT, FR FRF ft kfFTFRT 
FFT FFfTT FTFT FT I fRTRft FFF if FFTff FTF, RF, SERJ-fk^F, FFFT FF FFT fsE 
?F% PR ^TFT P TFTSfT, TJP% PR feRR F FRt, fPFTf ^STf Fff, PPFTt ^Ff F# I 
k Sldd Ft Fsft I FTR Ft #F k, ^f^TT SET PTFFT FRF k FTFT Fflk k FFTRf FTP, 
FfR FT sfR TEFF FR^ k FT FR, 3RTPt SRp k, fFRF %, kkif P F# I FTFT sff 
FPTFT STTFT % FP kPTFT Fk 3TFP FFT fk klT, PR, FPFTt T|; pk, FPR Rlk SEf 
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FRf T£ #ll, eft fF 3T?p* ft FTRR I FF Fft FTFT fR, # fF f«RKft R PTdiM fRt 
: FTRR I Ft 'FIT RR R?T F5T # RTTT fR, #FT fTfR [fR] pR FlR I fTT rRF R W F# 
R RfFT tftwt FW R?T FF FTF 3fR W W feRTFR R # #T fFFTf 3fR 
7FTFT-#FT 3?tT fFRT fR Ft, T#f FTT fR, FFTF f7TR % #R PlFR Ft eft R$T FTT 
Ft eRT fRFT fR# fR PR, 3ftT #77 fFTTT ^T, 3?R # #F % fFp FIT R#F#R 
R R 3?tT 'Jt let R F^TRt 4t<rt ^T, RR % #F FiFfft 3TM*ft if *-Hd % FTfR I 3tttyT 
OTT^r, #F 3TlR, Fpf#F 3TlR, fRt-fRf 3TTR, R, F5lRt #W 3TF# FTF R TsPT 
R 3TTR I fF #F FiR 3iil Jit Fit fR 3## TTFF'F 37RT 3ftT F 3TRT, FT 3TRTT 
FT nt^ft'Jl 37RT I #Fi ft, Hl^ftyl % FIpT 3 rRt fRFT J Itc|| R, HMI vliRd % # did 
3TTF RIF 7%tr fa %n^r #, #RTT #, 3ft % R4, 3TTF-3TT3 F#R 7RfFT R #R 
I|F *£Hcl R 3fR 'diet R dtflifT FT# 3ftT <jPldl Fit I fFp #(T R Ft FTF # FTT WI, 
1500 F7TT R 3ttT fTTpfR fFT7T f$T FIT FT, 3?R FF # FTF PtFT# eft FTFFR Ft 
WI 

tlr, R 3TFRT FTf 7 fT FT R fR FTFF #F ##17 R FF# F?T R #F FTT# fR, 
FIT FTT fR R #, Rte fR, fR Rt FFT W FT, FFT % FFT, sftT 3TF FFT t FFT 
FT# R, f#tRf#7T R I FF# 7T7fPT, FFTft FTF# R R fR I 3TFT 3TF7 FRF FTT 7TF 
R #RfT, 7TF R #R F# Fit F5FT3Tt FF F^JFT RlFFT FTFF t Ft 3T#F FTF % 3FFFF 
FRF # FTFT FTFT F%FT I 3TTF FR FTFT FFFT FFT Fldl R, F 1J FtRtFTFT F Ff^f Ft 
FRRFTF FFRF Jr# FR#F #Ft R FFT# I 3TTFFTt FTFT FfFT F^FtFTFFT, FF#F F 
F# 3 TFtR FF FT FTTF Fit FiFT3Tt R RFi 3T#F RFi FFT Fift RFi RRt RtvF FFT# 
f# FTTFiT FEJ# ^RTTF FTTFiT WTFFT F# FR TTFiFT I R FTTF fR FtFTR F# m|# 

# I # FfitT FTT#F FTF #R, FFT F# TTFF %f FFR fR R ## FtF # 3 fR, # 

# 3TTR, # # ##, Fit, FFFR TR^frT F# ^# # 3?R FT# R F| #R, FFFR 

TRFFT Fft FTT# FT#F, # # 3T# #T ## ## FF 3TR FTT#F ## efF TRFFI 
F# TTlR IF FTJ3R R T# TTT3F ^TF #$RT # R?R R f 3F I #FFT lf#RT lR FFTFT 
I Fi# FFR FfT i F# I # R W 3TT9FR # FTF I f# # FIR #fT, # Fft-F# 

#tR, FTRFR #tR ## #, ^T-^T F# #, T#, 3ftT F# F# 3TTFTT R I 

R gR 5 TF #ft I f^T RR ttfm if fff fR, f#rR ff R 3tfff # i 

3TF FTfTT I, f#R FFUFT f# R FFTTT F3T 1 1FR 1 FRT FRJT F|F FJF R; FRF 
FFTFT FTT#F FFFRf FF I 3TR FR FT Fit? 3TR, R TTFW f ITlR ## |c^FF R 
W WF# FR FTTE FTFF WR 1 1 R ?fR FFR FilT % I F>tf #R-RtR ?TF% TTtFT # 
#R, # gR iR?f f^t I, Rtf ftf ift ft fft fit# #ff I, ^fff 1 1 R f^f RR 

FfTf FT# Rtf w #F#I RtrRtf TIFRt # ## F# I F#, FF# FT I 3tR 
T3FF5T c^5 F# # 1 1 FT# 3TFT FfTT ft, fFT FTT FFT, FF §## R R^ FR RFFTt 
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#9RR #, 7#TO7 I, #f#R # TOR R# f# tTcF ?RT# FR# TO #, # 

## TO## TOT# RTO# # % R'Ml #, 5HKI # 7#RT TOR #, # # ‘TOT ^TTOT R#TOIT 
R#R#’ R7T# TO#, TO# TOT# # RTO# ##RTSf#RT##R#F#7 TO# |, 
TO# TO# I l M TOT # TOT # XTcR R]f#7 % % FRT7 TO# TO# # f#7 ¥R TOR R7 
5TTTOTT #, 3# f#R # ¥R RT f#TO7 R# f#TO TO RTOTT I # TOTOT |3# f#R # TOT 
## # TOR, #f#R 3p5 TO?T TORT # #7 ^7T RRRT !? #7 ^TT TOT RRRT %? TOT Rt 
#t t f# RRTR RRTTO 1 1 % TOT ftwftwi TO % TOT TOTO I RT7R TO #77TT TOT 
TOT# #, #7 TO# TOT RTOTT 7R ## # TO7-TO-TO7 # TOTO | #7 TOT TOcT 

# TOT# TOTTTO TO#, f# TOT-TOT .M7T RF# TOR#f##7, ?7TTOR#RTFR TO# 
7#TOT? R# TO7 7TTO# f# TO RTF % f#T#, ^TTTTT TO TO f¥T# ¥R7-#-TOTT # TO#, 
f#T# TO RTOR % TO fTO# # TO# # I #f#R TO# RT# TOT #7 t f# RR RTO Rt 
FR# TOT# 7f#T TO# TO TORT-#$T f#RTRR, RTT7# T#RTRR # #ff#TO 1 1 TO# 
?TO[-TOJ7 Ft TO#, #f#R TOT# TO# #3 t TO# f#R7 # TO# FR7 #, TO TO77T #7 
TO TOJ7 #, TO fcTTOTT #R I TOT, TOR #7# f# TOR TO# TOTO-^TT TOR-TOR TO RT#, 
##T TOR # TOR RT TOT# TOT# # # TOT TRtTOTT # RT# TO RR R7TO TO 7TT7T 
fTOTTTOT TOR TO TORT | #7 # TOR TO# I f#RTRR # TOT R7RT I 

#R7#TOf RF7j;##tfTORTO##, RRTTO tot# R# TOR# TOFT f# # #T #t 
TOTT$TT I f# TO# RT TOT # TOT RF7T # f# FRTt #-6# fTO# 7# TO#, ■3RTOT 

tot#, fro tot f#rror # fTOrro to to# tot# to # ftto# rt to # #r to# t, 

#7 ¥7 TOFR, ¥7 TOFR RTO RRT 7TTOT #$T TORT | #7 #7# RTO, RT RT f#T RT TOFT 
3TTO TORT I #7 R#RR TOR# TO# TORT RTF TOT# RTO TORT TOf#R RTR I f#RTRR 
R¥T¥ TOT #TOr #? %TOTO RFTF TOT # FRT# TOR, FRT# Rif# TOR# #R |R 
f , TOR R# FTO# R77T # TOT# f#TR TO TFRTRR RFTF I, TOT# FRR (Rlf##f) FRT# 
7T# 7T7ffR R# #, ¥RT# 7TT# TOFlf##r R# 1 1 TOR TO# 7TRTTOT R#R RT 
R?TRRR ##r, fTOnRR R¥T¥ TO# I, TOR R# gTFR qf|iT f 3TTR #R Rf#r 
RTO? ¥7 RR¥ 4l^ 1 1 TO# RRR #T f#TO# #, #RR #, #RTRFR RTOf 
f#R^R f#R# | -3#7 #f ¥R# R# f# f^RTRR RTO? TO TOT ¥R f#7# # RRT 
#¥## R7¥ I #, # # RTg##R TOT I RT¥ ^T5 R#RT # I (Rif##) # # TOT 
I, Rf#T W#f-Rf# TOT TO# ## ^5 TOTOT R# | 3#7 R# ##R!J?R #, RRf##f 
#, # #R R¥f #RT #7 Ri¥T RcR 3#7 RRR TOT ^ #, TOR# MR #7 TORjf §T¥7 # 

# #, TOT R#, R## SR, Rf f## TOT R7 ^7# # # ^3 R# RT # R¥7T#i# 


60. See item 1. fn 9. 
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R# # #rt <m<^i # rt # tttr# % ttfr rtr i i fil # stir #t rtr Rif i 

3# RilR'f-Ril’Ji # feRFE RTR t #7# FR# RcJRIH) it#T i #7 cfTR^ftft F#f 1 1 
% RTR Ri?f FT^ft RT#R | 3TR# 9lf#R RF# # #7 F# 3TRR RTR# % RET 7TSF# 

I % 3TrOST R # FRF R# # f# RT7rT #7 #fR # FF^-STRFHETTTR F# 7# I F# 
# FW RT7# t FRET R#ff# tT%qr # Rf#R # T#R 3T# ^PTT # ##5? # f#R % 
3TRF R# 1 1 FR #ff#?T ##, #f#R # #t#ST R# M # FR RF# t#|? 
R^R#T FTF# Rit%ST R#T RRRT I; RT F # ## #ff$TST RFf if# I, fFRR #, 3TR# 
3RT R#RT Ri7# #tf§TST It# I # RTTRiT F7TT FtrTT # 1 FT, FRTft #TF tR tRF 
###T RF#f 1 1 #F RT, FR# FFTFf RT, ST# FR# 7TFR# FFF I, RF #WR 
cRE Rff RfR TEE# 1 1 #f#R FT, ## RR RHR t F# RR#t RRF #, FR# F 1 #f#R 

Fifer? # rr ftr# rtf, # R?tF rr rtrrt ftt R#f # #trt #st r# rrett rtt, #st 

#t ##R RR, #ST Rif S' J S^i RR, #9T f#R ## # FT# R# RRRR RTRRT if FETT 1 1 
fTT #TF#T# # RTF# RRi RTR RTf I ?7# Rff ^:TR gFT I R^ ## #RT, ^ FR# 
RF #7 Rj5 7TRTRT7 RR # RpJ FTT RffR-tR Rif# R, FT# RRF R# f#?RR R§R 
R# R>7 7# i F# R^cJ FT# Rita # R# FRiT# R# RRRTR Ri7# Rif RTff§TST RiT 7# 

I I FTRRR RTR ifET f# f#T fT RcETERi RRT RTR FT# RTf#RT#R # #ST #f 

f# FT# # #R # # TTR R R% 3FERT RRTR #RRT R## F#W g# #RT RT, 
#^iR #RT 7# R## #RT, R# 7# RR'Ef ^RTRT •3lTT R## RTR7T # #RT RT l fi2 
^7, RfRTR 3RR |i #7 R# RRRTt ?JR-RTR |i RT#R#R # #7 RRi RRTR #RT 
RT I Rf # §RTT I 3TR RR 7TRR # Rp3 #R RcE R7R # R# RRRTR R#f FT# ##R 
#T#7R7 7TTFT Rif, # RTR# FRsf # RR RZE f, RR#T RRRFT R#f, <$5 #7 #R 
RR7R #%RT c# RRR7R R7#, # I Rt I, RR# #RR R7 9TR> I # R^R RRR RTR 1 1 
FT RTF # RRR RTR % I RfRt RTR 7TRR i I RRi, RRi 3FE7T# Rif RTR f# 
3TRRR if R# # RF, fR #Rf TTTFRf R #7 RRi RTRRTT RTF RT# T[5# I 

Ft tfg5 %, RT RTR j0RR I FRT if i, R# F# f##, f## # #RR R7, f## Rif 
#N<# R7, ?7T # §TRi FTFRT # R§R RFR RTR #, R^R RT^RlftTR RTR i, Rf R§R 
3R57TTR# RTR I #7 g# fRF^F RK R# I FT RTF #, R# FT# f##TT f##R7 
7TTFR # feFFE # RiF FT# RT FR7F #TRRT # %FFE RiF FT# I ## R7F Ri FR# 
f##R f#f#7R7 I # vHRi) f##7T f#f#7R7 RRTRT R# ■3< J K RRR# #TRT?ER #, RRRif 
RRTR# Rgigrr R#7TT R ifRT, FT#7 1 ## RRTRT? #7 F# RTF # FR7W f##RT 
3FF# FT F#f FRF # R# if#, R§R #T#R# R# FRF i, RTRT RR# RiRT F# ^ 

61. On 1-4 September 1959. 

62. See item 1. fn 7. 
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fett viH«bl dWIli 7t *ffetfT *T ildl I fe did 3TTT dH?l fe I fe dl$dl 
j| ?tT %FT s# d?fe «F? it 'FTfe, .<3dH it I 

it WEFT I fe 3TN# WT fe WE WIM I fefe fet fe fe W# WW SET #few W 

it? ( d i ffefe r ) fe wntr it f?t fefefcr wntr % fefe fe ?wet feri ttn# ?tr wtw set 

WET d'dlF dot fe dSEFT, dffed fe TTTWEf ddldl diedl f, dfefe fe ddlfdd fe fe 

antfe #t fet fetsr fe fetfe f§f tfe f if fett fe ot# sp fed hi hft ^it^ctt felt 
FWFitif#FTsnFfetfetwTfeit, #fe # h# sef weft % 

WW-WW 3tTfe Ft FTF s# FI# 1 1 FRET f#t fet fefe ?F5T it# I fe FFFT fe fett 
it #F fe cEti F# F FT -feft SEF-fe-FW fe wff FTFFT fe fe# FTF fe FTT #0T fl 
(FT#fef) # fe FTWEf FFT#, fefe STR-FTt fe SEFT I, fefe TW FF<fe # fet* fefe tTF FT? 
fe # fe # fe sp# TTK 3TTF cEtt SET FFT, ffeFT-pTT fe 3T35T SRT fert WE 

Fttfefeffe twftft w stwt t fett #f-#f fefe ?tr fet F#t fetsrr, ftfjt fwt, fs# 

FtFfeFWlfeFTF#| M F##tTT?rfeif#rfefefetTR> ffent W fe feti fefe 
3t#r it, fe set# FiriTFT'i, FFFSEf##FFfewr ftfjt f twfe i fwt ffew fe 
pr ^nfe fetfef # # ff pr fet fftft f, ff stse s# fftft I fett fe w^ si# 

cETtltfet STFF fe fe ddH gtT R#T #FT I 

cffefew# fe, pTW fe, ?F FSTM fe FFTt ffecfe vdHli fe gdld fe MFvl FT SEW, 
dil# FFHbdl? W# fe g3TT I gfe «TRT # #t FF# #F ## fe FFHbFK ffedl 
SIT, F#ffe Wife SEW fet SET# g?EFW q|r|W| | 3W# SJRT fet ^EdM H§dlFT, 
SRtffe ?F #r fe WK fetfe SEW t#ETt Ft ^nfe # ^3ttfe wfe fe I ffet 3tffe WF fe?T 

fe suffer fe fet? sew ^if it trfew i ffet ttrsfe fe# wfeffe ffe stir ?#set i sew 

SE# set, fetT-##? SERT, FTt-fet? SEWT, jI^mi, s#w, fe$T ScW Ft ^llfell I # l^H 
fetfef fe ?H SEW SET #WT Tfeffe 3wfe sfe FT# tfsTT? I 3Wfet tW sfe | #t sfe WST 
gt I ffet ^dld g3TT I ^*1N SET dfel'dl 3)md fer# i#T I tW ffevTT-^ptT fe #E \Jdfe 
FW fe |3TT # STW? tTW cRT I feffetT ?t# fet? tKF ^ ffe SET# W?T? fe fe#, 
Ttfe ffetT fe pT TFT S3WFT ?SiTFTt # SE#-SE# SE# # #7 gfe ??T WST fet f#Et 
# ffe fefe fe feti? ffe# felt fefe SEFT SE? f# TFfe, 3TT3T #f, tTM W ^WT, %? ttR 
f3TT, fefe SEFT % fe SPR, tTW few ti ffe W?W wfe, ^ I fe# I 

feffew fe# ffe^FST Sjfe WST #f fefe tW fe fett 3TTffert fe fetsRT I fe# fe# i# 
#t fe fe ^E#t fe, fe# fe# 3TW #t fe #fef # WTR F I 3W tTTfit I, #E-#E 
3tTF# # IK # #f ffe# W WE# I feffeT 3TW #t fe SWT fe# IK I? fefe 


63 . The bilingual Greater Bombay State was formed on I November 1956. See SWJN/SS/ 
35/pp. 41. 222-225. 
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d7T dTd dft ftnft dd, dTdft dd nlchi tjd ft! 'll dlfftd I ft ftft d>6l dT d?Tftll«Ud ft 
TTTd-ftd did I|d» off! dd) >3nSJ j1 j I6 T J^T ft ftT d)6l SIT I ddTR) ftft crf^TcT djTJ ftftT 
dftf ft ft? ft ftFTT WTrT dft TTlft ftT dd^dT dddft ddTddft dTddft tflftT dT dfft 
dTTdft dft dT dft 3Tdft dft dftfftd dlftl ftdftt ^M^dl dHd-d fd dTF % dddT I, 

'3ftT gft '3TF3T % d^t dd) JlHlft % ’HKd c^t >jHdl ft d^d R^ld ft, ^<ldl ft I dT 
g^vlsqiftT dft, ^ft <Mlcl d)<ftl % dlftT-dlftT, dftT dKcl ft, ftTftdT * u ft Rd % dftf did 
dtft dT dddd ftiddT ftft TFT ft dftT ftfdT ftlT dftT ftT dT W ftT #T dd ?d 3d 
ddcFd % ft<«M ft '?i^l dd \idd)l ■‘.Itfd-dftl dd T?ft ddl ft I dT ft *TCl TFT ftT ftTT 
ft dtddT «tt fft? ftt ftt ?§T5 far ft fftsdd ftT 3d did dr, ftT M ftd ft, 
ddT?-d$Tfftd dddT, ddft dT?ftft?Idd, ddlddfddft djft £ dTd ddT dTd 
dT?ft ft? ftftd fftdTT dT I dTdT ft dftT dT3dT dT % fftldT dd ddT ftfe ^ dddft «Fd 
dd fftdT dlft, FEET fftddT d#E | ftft dd ftT ftft 3TFTdft ddT ftT, ^ dT fft) 
ft fftdfftdl dddT dlft I 

3d dlft ft d^d fftftf % ddft-dFft ftftdTftfftftTaftrftftd^fftTft dHSHdl f 
tfEET fttdT d#d 3d dT fftdTT ddft dd fftd ft I fftd, dd) did ftT ddT dTd ft fftdft 
d^5 ftT ftl ddT fftdTT ddft ft I dTd dT dd> ^dfftd dft ftT, dfftid ^dfftd dT did d I 
dT ft Edit gidFFdT d*dft d), dT dfdTT dd dft I 64 dfld dTdft dfft dddd dfidtSTd 
dflTF § 3TT dT d)ft ddTft d) Rid ftdft ftTdTT dT dd -dlT ddd^T TMTd ^ dtlT d^f 
dTddT dT RE ?TT dT #T ^5 dTd^Td dT dT dTT% ^5 aflT ^T dT d^T I ftddd 4l*l 
fi[ETT dT ^id dT d^d # ddl, dcE BT% ^dld dT dd did dd RFTT dffT ^ -3TTddd 
ddF5>, dTT-dTd dTR^ dd ^ I ddT d#TT dT ^3TT fdl Id ddTdT §3d did d^T d^ I 
ddl^ dTd fdf^FdT dTdd ^ ddTdf, ddd% ftf^TdT h!<k 4| dTf ^Tdf , ddft ^ % 

dTT^TT ^ ^Dlld ^dT did #T d?FFd TTddT %R dTFTd) ^IdT ddft 3TTT ft I dd 
dTd dTddT I 65 ^TT 3ft ft dldT ftE dTf , did $TRT I TTd dlddl ^Tt ft dT ddT | 
% dd dTd dT ddft dd ftET ftTr ddftdTd ft dTd =ET ft ddT ft? ddtfft dT ^5 fft?dd 
dddl ft, ddT dT ddT, dddft dft ft ftftT ft dd did ft I ddlft dTft ddft, ftft dd 
dTdf ft ftTdt dd^ftt dT dTft diftT dftf I dd dTd dT dftdd dTd ft, ftftT did ft fft> fftd 
dTTE didd TftT, ddft ^3 ■STdd? ft, ^5 ^d ft ft, ft ftT did ftftT I '3FTT ftdT ftd dftT 
dldT dT ftET dfdfT ftT ddT dT? fftd dt dTd) ftT dTdT I ddTT ftftTdT dTft ft I dd) dTd) 
dlftT dd) dd TftT ft ddft dTd ft, dddft ftdft I dd) ddT dd?TT ddTftT I ddT ddT dd?TT 
ddTft ftT dTT% dfttft dft-dft tftdldft ft, 3Tdd-'3Td 7 T TTdld '3Tlft ft I ddd dd) ftT dT 


64. Y.B. Chavan. 

65. On 22-23 August 1959. 
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ft fit fftf f^t % F7F-F7F Ft w f# 1 1 fn# #t Tpt oftr ttotI trim fft 

FFI 3#? FFFtT 3TFT FFT TOFT I 3TTT TO #t fFF# TO Ft #t f#FTT FFFT 1 1 cfl 
TOF-FTF Ft FT# #Ft 3#T %5 FTO FF# FT# eft 3#T FF# TTtFT % FF FT#f TO 
f#T % FF ## F## FTR FF F}3 #7 #T#T # #t TOT FTO Ft, #fFFT f^FT Ft FTF#F 
3 FT# F# | # #t FFT7T F7TFT HIT I #f#FT # FFT ^sTeTT f, RFi-FT #7T FTF f#> Fi.tgeu# 

3 fIr# ffwifto f #tr fftrft (wifM) f#t f##, # #ftttt Ft w % ■3#r...#r 

g# HIST -3TTSFF fFTT | fi6 FTF eft TOTF# F|F FTHJF ^f, FFT |3TT? #f#R eft #t #03 
TO ## TF# # fnE F#f TOFT %, F^IF f^FFTTeTT % I ■sftT F^ii# FF F#t# TO m|# 3#T 
FF % FFHIFT# if TO F#t FF TOI6 FFT F§d Ft# vtttl FFHET..„TiT, RF> FT# FT TOFF 
HIT I FFT HE#t FFTT I# FT, Ft I# 7FT # I #t -SR M$dl FTT # F>T#F F# Ffet#T ebAil 
% FTF# # FFTF TOTFT, TOF, TR7 FTOTT TO FTO," FF# FFT, #tF FW, 3#T TOT# 
HEFT ehlitd F# Rt FFhfd f, TOHFTOT #, TOT# HEFT f% ^F F^? TOFt % F>T#F F# Ft 
TOTOT-TOTOT FFIT# ft FF# 7FR # , 3ftT dldl % Ft FFTF Ft 1 # F# RhI<£ FT# #T 
TOTF# HRT FF 1 1 cp#% SFT# FTO # H# #t #t Hp #, FFF# ## # 
FFTF-FTOfFF HE# # I # F#T # FFT f##t # ##-## F^ ^HdTFT f#TF # I # 
TTFF HTITT 4t I FF T jft, F^HE TOTF-'F^TfeRT HET% FT^-F^ HET% pHITFT ^Hl*t 
m HETFT FTF% Htl #T, f^ET ^?t% f^ H^t % Ft ^T5 TTt>ft % M #T ^Ft% ^ 
HEFT, dfeE'l '3THET TTTnF _I T?TfetTT HETFT ^JTT ■SRtt do I F3TT I 68 % 3TFf '3IT3-FTT, ■3TTF-^ft 
ttW |TJ Hft Hff HTFT tNiVld Tf I Ft TOFTO, F FFF HEFT W % FtTF #T ■3FRT 
FFTF-F?lf^TT HETFT ^TTft <f<3V>, ^ft tftT % RmV ehlRiii ^FHJ?t FFTFFT ^ Rl^ 
HE^ FFPlt FFt, frRFf FR^ TER Ft FF fFTFf Ft Ft f%# cftFT 3MF-FMF fFFTF 
%TOT Ht, §TTFF FTF FTTF^Ft HEt FTt^t ^ FTFT FHE ^ FIF ^tF> FTF F^f, FT ^t 
F?t I, FT Ft HEFFt HRft I FFT FHE F FTF q|^t I FF FT# f % FFF ^jft #T t fTOTT 
Ft, S# f# ^ Fld4fd Ft #T # ^T5 3FFF TOT Ft, FF FTFFtcT HET, FF#F FtT, 
Ft OTTTO FIFE FFT ^TTF FTFREt TFtf# ^ f# I F^ F FF FT# t FFi FFE F Ft 
Fttf TOF Fttf |HFdlv>il F^t #ft Flf# | |^TfFI# % #T FFFF tt % TO^t % 
#TF FF ?f, FttT FTF-f#TT FF#, TTcE Ft FF I ^F# FFE # F #t FIf I 
## FTFt HEt FRT TOT FsRT Ft 3TFJT F^f % I Ft #t FFt Rt$FF # I Ft #it FI# 
I, #f%F # 3TRF F57FT f f% FFF #E-#teE IFFTT Ft ^ ^F-F-Hp FF9F f#F5#FT I 
FFT FTF # FF# F^FFT FTFFT |Rl#FFtT, MFFtT FRF ?TFT F# f#RF I # FFT, FFt 

66. See SWJN/SS/52/p. 2. 

67. The Congress Working Committee agreed, in August 1 959, to reconsider the question of 
bifurcation of the Bombay State. 

68. See SWJN/SS/52/p. 3. 
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< *>*^ ^ RFT F>*}dl ^ FTF sfR F^t FRfeFT FFT Fif 3ftT FRF TR^hH FFT Fi% 3?R 
3TFT FFT Ft, RT# t [...] F# Ftf R3?T t TFT f I <rlfoF #? F*Ff 9TfT, vRftHft 
FTF t f% T^FT FRF F TFRT F^T 1 1 F FftF F 3TTFF TTcf, TTcR 3TW FTFT FFT 
R3T % Urbs Prima in Indis, FRft FRF <ET ^T=T ^T W $TR, ^ 3TFTF 3PTt FT?f 
R? fllR 3RFT FRlTF FR Tft, *1?, FT t FT F,FIFdl F# FRFT FTfFT 

Rf FjT5 FiR WRf Fft 3fR cRRf^T FTt fF Ft FT FfRT Ft F^T Ft, gR Rfr 
FF TRTTF RFFT RFT 1 1 tftFT RTF FT* FFT Ftf, F*F? FFT 'FRF FF RFT g§F 
fttF FFf I, R FTf t, f^RT FTf % Rlt FTFFt FTT, f^RT FTf % RTF STIFTtt Fit 
FFTf t FFT ttFT, ftRT F7f t 3TR Rr£ RF t F^F FPTfft t, fFR F9T Ft 
S'Jsfcsdd FTFFt Ft, FF Fit t #7 ftRT FTf t FR, M?ft FRTF?, FfRRF % FRT 
#? TpRRfr F^f, Ft Ft | ft FfFFTFT, FftiF Fit FRF % FRT FfT FFT fR #T 
RRft FFT §TR 3?R 3TFF F RTFt FFT FTFtF 9TR FFT ftFT, RefT tj%?T FTT $TR Ftf, 
FTFftF 3TR FFTFT I FFFTtFtfFFF fttt, Ff?FT 3TR ^fFFT % FlF tt FTRt FR f I 
t RTFt ^t I 3?R FTF I, Ft Ft tt F^5 ft, t ^ §TR FT RTFt F# FFT Rtt 
FTTRt | F Ft TRTt #T FlftR I FR RTt cRf t RTFt FTFFt fttt #T 3TR FRT 3TR 
F^FT? 9TfT, .RRft FR Ftt FT RT TltST t Fet, FRF Fit FRF ^ ft 1 ’ FFT RJFT RF, 
F§F FTFT ■afR RT Ft FTFT F f^FT t RT Ft t RTt 3TFt ft Ft #T t?T Ft tt 
7RFT fRFftF I 

FFfRF! 

[Translation begins: 

Dear Brothers, Sisters, and Children, 

I have come to Bombay after many months and as our colleague, Mr Shah 69 
told you just now, a great deal has happened during this time, good as well as 
bad. Then he also mentioned that some of you wanted to see what sort of a 
person was Jawaharlal Nehru. Well, he is before you and you can inspect him 
and weigh him or measure him in any way you like. There is one thing, however, 
and that is whether I change in other respects or not, with each passing day 1 am 
growing older. That is something beyond my control. 

It is true that the events of the last few months have caused great concern. 
A few days ago, our Parliament session came to an end. It was a short session, 
lasting only about six weeks or so, but it has put a big burden of problems upon 
our shoulders. Every day there is some new obstacle and its load is upon us. 
Now let us see what these events have been. The biggest thing of course has 

69. See fn 48 in this section. 
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been the floods in Assam and Kashmir and later in parts of Bombay, Surat, 
Maharashtra, Vidarbha and so on, which have brought great ruin and disaster 
in their wake. You must have read in today’s newspaper about the cyclone in 
Bengal which has devastated a major portion of the state. We have had to face 
extraordinary difficulties. We cannot panic or, if you will forgive me for saying 
so, to sit and count beads. We must face the difficulties that arise with courage 
and patience. 

All of you know me well and are aware of my faults as well as good qualities. 
The newspapers have maligned me unnecessarily by saying that I have a very 
short temper. I agree that I do tend to lose my temper. But I do not panic or get 
cold feet. So, anyhow, we have to live in this strange world of ours. What sort 
of world is this? There are innumerable problems before us in the country and 
I will come to that later. But please remember that on the one hand, we are 
surrounded by all kinds of difficulties and natural disasters and on the other 
hand, you must have read that there is nothing to worry about. It was an attack 
on the press, they can take care of themselves. They are pretty strong, they’ll 
save themselves. It was the crowd which was pushing a little. 

So, on the other hand you must have heard that the Soviet Union has sent a 
rocket to the moon. It is true that it does not have a direct bearing on the city of 
Bombay or our country. Yet it is a precursor of a new age. All kinds of new 
forces are making their appearance. (You, please move to the side, sit down, 
please.) So, a new world opens up before us. Just think a new world, new 
powers of nature open up. We have been talking about the atom bomb and 
atomic energy and suddenly we find that man is reaching the moon. It is believed 
that soon it will be possible for people to go from the earth to the moon or to 
other planets. So you can see what a revolutionary world we are living in and it 
is backed by man’s intelligence and science. There has been nothing more 
revolutionary than scientific advance in the world. It has transformed the world 
and rapid changes are taking place all the time. We must grasp this essential 
fact. We have to face the problems and difficulties before us and try to find a 
solution. But if we forget even for a moment that we are living in a revolutionary, 
fast-changing world today, we will not be able to grasp the problems properly. 
We must change with the changing times. 

There are innumerable problems before us, the most urgent being of 
economic progress and of implementing the five year plans, and so on. There 
are various theories about how we should do it, and how we should not. 

Recently I was in Chandigarh, the capital of Punjab . 70 A sub-committee of 
the Congress deliberated upon a resolution on planning and asked the Planning 

70. See fn 49 in this section. 
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Commission to consider it. It will come up later before the A.I.C.C. Session in 
Bangalore . 71 In this way we are consulting people in different walks of life and 
trying to chalk out a path for ourselves, because the problems before us are 
extremely complex. It involves the uplift of forty crore people. The matter was 
taken up last year in Chandigarh when the All India Congress Committee had 
appointed a sub-committee to go into it. Then we invited people from various 
walks of life who had nothing to do with the Congress, professors and 
economists, etc., to a seminar in Ootacamund. The deliberations of that seminar 
were published in a report . 72 However it is not a rigid document that cannot be 
changed. It is merely a pooling of ideas among the people and it is published so 
that the ideas may be discussed and criticisms and suggestions made. I have no 
objection to criticism because mistakes should be pointed out. This is how 
things can become clear. We do not wish to impose something from above for 
that is not the way a democracy functions. So it is entirely acceptable to me that 
there should be criticisms but they should be constructive criticisms and not 
merely to break or destroy something. We have to build a new India. 

Recently a new party has been established — the Swatantra Party — which 
is a good thing because the more parties there are, the better it is for different 
ideas to find a platform . 73 So I have no objection to the forming of the Swatantra 
Party, though people think that I do not like it. I can accept anything; the good 
as well as the bad. I certainly want that as far as possible, everyone should 
follow the correct path. I feel that the Swatantra Party is a good thing because 
it will be a platform for discussing what is good or bad. Moreover, its leader is 
one of our venerable old colleagues, Shri Rajagopalachari, who is greatly 
respected and loved. How can I presume to argue with him? But it is true that 
though he has had a great deal to do with the Congress during the last twenty- 
five to thirty years, there have often been differences of opinion between him 
and the Party. I am talking of the thirties and the forties. What I mean to say is 
that to respect or love someone does not necessarily mean that we should blindly 
accept whatever he says. My colleagues and I have even had the temerity to 
argue with Mahatma Gandhi when we could not understand his ideas. So it is 
not surprising that there should be differences of opinion between Rajaji and 
the Congress because it was so even when we used to be in jail years ago. So it 
is nothing new and there is no question of descending to a wrangling match. In 
my opinion, the principles on which the Swatantra Party is based are not likely 


71. See fn 50 in this section. 

72. See fn 5 1 in this section. 

73. See fn 52 in this section. 
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to take the country forward in any direction. The Swatantra Party members say 
a great deal against the Congress which I feel is wrong. For instance, they say 
that the Congress wants a centralised government which should be obeyed 
implicitly . 4 Now there is a central government as well as state governments. 
But I firmly believe that no democracy can function from above but must have 
its roots in the people. I do not think that it is enough to go to the people once 
in four to five years for elections and then forget about them. So in fact our 
policy is decentralisation of administration and power as far as it is possible. 
We have repeatedly laid stress in our resolutions on the panchayat, cooperative 
societies and village schools as the pillars of democracy. The Nagpur Resolution 
goes so far as to say that the panchayats should be given more powers, to levy 
taxes, collection and disbursement of funds, etc., and the cooperative societies 
must look after the economic affairs of the village . 75 

You can see that the entire effort is to decentralise administration. We do 
not want a handful of officers to rule from the top. Even in the running of 
cooperative societies, we do not wish that there should be too much official 
interference. Officials can advise and guide. Our entire effort is to give the 
reins of power into the hands of the masses. Now it is obvious that you need a 
strong central government to run a large country like ours because otherwise 
the country will break up into pieces. The state governments also must be strong 
as otherwise they cannot function effectively. Life today is no longer what it 
was five hundred or a thousand years ago. It has become extremely complex. 
In a huge city like Bombay, if there are no traffic regulations, there will be a 
massive traffic jam. People cannot be allowed to drive in any manner they like. 
Rules and regulations are essential for the smooth functioning of a society. As 
you are aware, the world is an extremely complex place today. So it is very 
essential to have a strong central government and state governments. But we 
also want that the people must be given maximum opportunities to participate 
in the task of running the government. The base for that should be the panchayat. 

I had been to Rajasthan the day before yesterday where a momentous event 
took place. A big conference of the sarpanchs, pramukhs and pradhans of all 
the districts of Rajasthan was held in Nagaur. In this way, Rajasthan took a 
revolutionary step on the auspicious occasion of Gandhi Jayanti by delegating 
a number of legal powers to the panchayats and giving a free hand in running 
the development projects. From now onwards, even up till the district level, the 
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panchayats will handle many of these tasks. The officials will advise and guide 
them. But the responsibility will rest with the panchs, sarpanchs and the village 
pramukhs and pradhans. This is no small matter. People feel that they will fight 
among themselves. It is possible but that is the only way they will learn. So the 
roots of democracy should be in the people. I am particularly happy that this 
has been taken up on an auspicious day of Gandhi Jayanti because he was 
always in favour of giving autonomy to the villagers. 1 hope that the other 
states will follow the example of Rajasthan. 1 am going to Andhra Pradesh next 
week to participate in a similar function. 7 So Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh 
have taken the lead in this matter. Anyhow, to me all the states are the same and 
I feel that if one sets an example, the others will learn from it. I would like to 
repeat that it is our desire to establish democracy from the grassroots levels so 
that the edifice on top may be secure. The base has to be in the village panchayats 
and samitis. 

There is another aspect to this. We have declared in the Nagpur Congress 
that there should be a cooperative society in every village which should handle 
its economic affairs. 78 During the days of British rule, there were mostly credit 
cooperatives which gave loans, etc., in Madras, Bombay and other places. Now 
we want that the cooperative societies should take on other responsibilities like 
helping the farmers in buying good seeds, fertilisers and better ploughs, and so 
on, in order to improve agriculture. An ordinary farmer does not have the power 
to do these things on his own. But if a hundred farmers form themselves into a 
cooperative society, immediately their strength increases. This is why 
cooperatives have spread very fast in the capitalist as well as the socialist world. 
It has become quite common to work through the medium of cooperatives. A 
single farmer is often at a disadvantage even in the matter of buying and selling. 
But the cooperative society can look after these things for him and the profits 
go to the farmer. 

Therefore cooperatives are very essential and I am surprised when there is 
opposition to it. Thirty years ago, even before India became free, a Commission 
was set up by the British Government, in which both Indians and Englishmen 
were included. 7 ' 7 The report of the Commission said quite clearly that if 
agriculture is to improve in India, it can be done only through cooperative 
societies, and without cooperation, there is no future for agriculture in India. 
This was said thirty years ago. For one thing, the pressure on land in India is 
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very great. There is plenty of land available but the population is increasing 
very rapidly and so the pressure on land mounts and an individual cannot get 
more than an acre or acre and a half. Then there are jungles and mountains and 
so on. 

Now you take the United States, for instance, which is two and a half times 
as large as India or more. But its population is less than half of India’s population. 
So the ratio between man and land is much more in the United States. The 
Soviet Union is also a vast country, spreading as it does from Europe to East 
Asia. It is three or four times larger than India with half the population. So 
leaving aside the questions of capitalism and communism, the problems in those 
countries are quite different from ours. If the people had more land, we would 
have also faced different problems. But we do not want a handful of people to 
own large pieces of land while the rest of the peasantry starves. So we abolished 
the zamindari system. We want the small farmers to become prosperous and 
increase production. We have not done anything new. Ceiling on land is to be 
found elsewhere too. In Japan, for instance, the American officers imposed 
land ceiling because the population exceeded the land available. If some 
arrangement is not made, a handful of people become very rich, while the others 
remain poor and the country does not progress. Therefore, it was essential to 
impose a ceiling on land. That does not mean to say that we want to stop their 
income. There are innumerable possibilities. First of all, the production from 
the same amount of land must be increased. Then village and cottage industries 
can be started which is not being done today. As you must be fully aware, the 
biggest weakness in India is that we produce only one-third or one-fourth of 
what other countries do. Not only the United States but France, England, 
Germany and even Egypt produce more than us. So does China. There is some 
reason or another, isn’t it? We have fallen behind. So it has become essential to 
complete the process of land reform which we have taken up. 

Now, it is obvious that when you take up something like this, some people 
are bound to be adversely affected. But by and large, people benefit and it is a 
fact that it will lead to the progress of the entire country. Let me tell you that it 
has very little to do with socialism or communism because, as I said, even 
Japan has done it, though it is neither a communist nor a socialist country. The 
main thing to be considered is the man-land ratio. The old system of talukdari 
and jagirdari can no longer continue to exist in today’s world. So we are almost 
compelled to take this step. 

In India today there are very few people who own even five acres of land. 
In my province, Uttar Pradesh, the majority of the farmers own an acre or two 
of land at the most. So, small farmers do not have the capacity to procure new 
machines or good seeds and fertilizers and what-not. But by forming a 
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cooperative society, their strength immediately increases. The government can 
also help the cooperative societies whereas it is not possible for help to be 
given to each individual farmer. The government can give loans to farmers to 
buy machines and seeds and fertilizers. It is essential to take advantage of the 
scientific advance in agriculture as other countries have done. 

Now, you find the Swatantra Party not mentioning this at all, but making a 
great deal of noise that we are trying to snatch away land from the people and 
that we will gradually bring in communism and so on. There is no sense in all 
this. We have said quite frankly that within the next thirty years, there should 
be a cooperative in every single village. There is no question of snatching 
anybody’s land away. We are not even talking of cooperative farming at the 
moment. Let each farmer work separately. 

But they can use the cooperative society for other economic tasks like 
buying and selling instead of through the middlemen. They stand to gain in this 
way. The government can help them. The Swatantra Party does not talk about 
all this and merely makes a noise that the land will be snatched away. We have 
also said that later on, wherever people are willing, they should do farming 
cooperatively, while retaining their title to the land. That cannot be taken away 
by anyone. But if fifty or hundred people work together, production will increase 
and so will their profits. As I mentioned just now, small farmers with an acre or 
two of land do not have the capacity to progress very much. Moreover, a great 
deal of land is wasted between the boundaries. Well, that is for later, when the 
people are willing to accept it. I feel that it is a good thing and should be taken 
up. But the decision has to come from them. I cannot decide on their behalf. It 
is possible that it may work in some places and not in others. That remains to 
be seen. We cannot have uniform results everywhere. But a great deal of noise 
is being made and absurd allegations made. In fact, things which are just the 
opposite of what we believe in are said. As I told you, we are trying to give as 
much autonomy as possible to the panchayats and the villages and not to impose 
laws from above. Our entire way of thinking is to decentralise administration 
and give autonomy in political and economic spheres to villages. 

Lastly, Bombay is a beautiful city. But India is not Bombay, India is her 
villages, lakhs of villages, and it is a good thing if cities like Bombay progress. 
But the real progress in India will depend on the five lakh villages becoming 
more prosperous. That is possible only when the people get responsibility and 
power and become self-reliant. It is not possible if they wait for the government 
to do everything. It is certainly the duty of the government to help as much as it 
can. But the people must help themselves. If the five lakh villages in India 
resolve to do this and set a target for themselves, even a little effort will be 
multiplied five lakh times. The government cannot do it in all the five lakh 
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villages. Therefore the fundamental requirement is to make the people more 
alive and ready to shoulder responsibilities. It does not matter even if they 
make mistakes or occasionally stumble and fall because they will learn by 
experience. But we do not want undue interference from government officials. 
Now when the Swatantra Party alleges just the opposite, what can I say in 
reply? What they are saying is absolutely wrong which has no bearing to reality. 

Now I come to the second matter. There are innumerable problems before 
us today. You must have heard of the crisis that has loomed upon the Tibetan 
border which has perturbed us a great deal. Extraordinary things have been 
happening at the border. The text of the letters exchanged by India and China 
has been published in book form . 80 I want the people to be fully aware of 
everything that has taken place. I will not say more on this subject. But what I 
want to tell you is that to give vent to our anger in long resolutions is not going 
to affect other countries very much. We may be expressing our feelings but a 
mighty nation like China is not scared of resolutions or slogans. It is obvious 
that they will make no impact whatsoever. The only solution is to make our 
country stronger. What does strength mean? Some people think it is military 
strength. But that is not the real strength of a nation. The armies are no longer 
what they were in the old days. Today military strength has to be backed by 
industrialisation, the capacity to produce military equipment within the country, 
and so on. Otherwise mere military strength does not count for much. 

So we come round again and again to the problem of making the country 
internally strong. A poor nation has limited resources. It is true that if it has 
courage and daring, it will survive in spite of its poverty. But ultimately it is 
absurd to suppose that cannons and guns can be combated with bows and arrows, 
even if the soldiers are brave. Therefore progress is very essential. If you were 
to look back into the past, even two hundred years ago, you will not find much 
difference between the countries of Asia and Europe. On the contrary India 
was ahead of Europe. We did not have big machines, but there were leading 
manufacturers and the British, French and others came to India to buy our 
goods, not to sell theirs. This was the situation two hundred years ago. All 
right, then you suddenly find the complexion changing. There was a subtle 
change in our relationship because Europe began to advance scientifically, while 
we remained backward. We were completely unaware of the changes that were 
taking place in the world. We were steeped in our pride and so we remained 
backward while the rest of the world advanced. 
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Let me give you a small example. Printing was known in the world for 
hundreds of years. It meant the rapid spread of education and knowledge in the 
western world. But printing was not known in India till the British came. Why? 
This in itself shows how backward we had become in Asia, when some European 
missionaries brought books to the court of Akbar or Jahangir — I forget which — 
the Emperor showed interest. But there was no effort to start printing here. It 
shows a complete lack of interest in new development or ability to grasp new 
things. We continued in our old rut. 

So. as I was saying, a hundred and fifty years ago scientific and technological 
advance led to the discovery of new forces in Europe, steam-power and coal 
led to building of new machines which made the countries of the West very 
wealthy and militarily powerful. So they were able to colonise the countries of 
the East. All this has happened within the last 100-150 years or so. Europe 
became extremely powerful and wealthy and the people are very prosperous 
even when they are facing the terrible dilemma of whether there will be peace 
or war. There is no want and everyone has enough to eat, clothes to wear, 
houses to live in, education and healthcare facilities. In short, they have 
established a welfare state. How was all this possible? It is because they have 
grasped the principles of modem science, produced new machines and harnessed 
the natural sources of energy like electricity and atomic energy to their daily 
needs. 

It is obvious that if we wish to do this in our country, there is no other way 
except to take advantage of modem scientific developments and their off-shoots 
and adopt new techniques of working. If we adopt scientific methods of 
agriculture, we can double or even treble our production. We can easily overcome 
the problem of food-shortages as the others have done. Increased agricultural 
production will mean more industries, big and small. There is no other way, no 
matter how many plans you may draw up, except to bring about an industrial 
revolution in India. It is happening very fast. But I want you to understand that 
there is no alternative. 

All right, if we want to bring this about, then how do we go about it? If we 
leave it to individuals to do whatever they like, there will not be much progress. 
You may ask how they managed in the United States or Germany, etc. My 
answer to that is they had more than one and a half century to do it in, even 
before democracy was fully established in those countries. But when there is 
full-fledged democracy and the demands of the people increase, it is not possible 
to pressurise them into going in a certain direction. Moreover we do not have a 
hundred and fifty years to do it in. Therefore, planning becomes extremely 
essential. Planning in a democracy has to be done through the Parliament and 
the government in consultation with others. If it is left to individuals, many 
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good things will be done but a lot of mistakes will also be made. 

You often hear a controversy about the choice between the public sector 
and the private sector. It is absurd. There is enough room for both. But you 
must understand quite clearly that both have to function on the national plan 
and as our economic situation improves, both will be able to expand rapidly. 
There is no doubt about it. But we must have a clear idea of the direction in 
which they should develop. We do not want to build a country in which there 
are a handful of rich men while the rest are poor. The picture of the future of 
India that we have before us is of a country where as far as possible everyone is 
prosperous and gets equal opportunities for progress just as all of you are getting 
an equal opportunity to get wet in the rain. Yes, some people have umbrellas 
but they do not make much difference. 

Anyhow, everyone should get equal opportunities as it happens in Europe 
and in the Soviet Union though it is a communist country and the others are 
capitalist countries. Both served the cause of science and science does not 
differentiate between capitalism and communism. Those of you who are in the 
universities do not read capitalist physics and chemistry or communist biology. 
You read science. If the Soviet Union or the United States send a rocket to the 
moon, capitalism and communism do not come into it. We must realise this and 
follow the road to progress by creating an atmosphere of scientific advance 
and producing new machines and adopting new techniques. We cannot continue 
to import machinery from outside. We should produce the machines which are 
essential to produce power and steel and other things. 

Now, these things cannot be done by the private sector and if it takes it up 
then its powers may expand to such an extent, it will become a stranglehold on 
the national economy which does not seem proper to us. There is a vast scope 
for the private sector to expand and it is bound to do so. But ultimately the reins 
of the economy should be in the hands of the people’s representatives in 
Parliament. Therefore it is very essential to expand the public sector and prevent 
people from taking undue advantage of it. 

I will not go into it in detail. These are broad facts. I am amazed when the 
Swatantra Party jumps into the fray and says all kinds of absurd things. They 
say that they believe in God which is a good thing. Everybody should have 
faith in God. But at the same time you must have faith in yourself too. Those 
who believe only in God become useless. God does not want that people should 
be idle and not help themselves. No country can progress in this way. All the 
parties can say anything that comes to their heads. The fundamental thing is the 
economic policy that we should follow. What the Swatantra Party advocates is 
so absurd that no sensible human being would advocate it for India today. It 
may do very well for the United States which has advanced a great deal in the 
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last a hundred and fifty years. It may be a good thing for England or Japan. But 
India has different problems — of over-population, tremendous pressure on land, 
political freedom and democracy which make the people aware of their rights 
though their capacity is limited. The people’s demands for wages and dividends 
and so on are very high. Where is the money to come from? It has to come from 
the people. We will not get anything from outside. Whatever the people produce 
by their own hard work and effort will be available for spending on wages and 
salaries and the like. In our country, the people have learnt to make demands 
which are all right. But what is to be done when the resources do not permit it. 

Take the example of Germany, for instance. After the devastation of the 
Second World War, it is back once again on its feet. Do you know how they 
have done it? Well, for one thing, the Germans are trained and skilled human 
beings. They worked very hard day and night with no thought of large wages 
and dividends. By sheer hard work, they have managed to have all their industries 
working once again and are enormously wealthy today. So everything is possible 
with hard work. A policy of laissez-faire is no longer feasible in any country 
except perhaps in a few countries like the United States which have in a sense 
overcome their economic problems. I can tell you very confidently that it will 
certainly not work in India, whether it is the Swatantra Party or any other Party 
which advocates it. It will bring ruin upon the country, and we will never be 
able to solve our problems. I am amazed that anyone should suggest such things 
today. 

We have drawn up five year plans. There are two years to go for the Third 
Plan to start and we have been discussing it for the last year and a half. There 
are various strands of opinion within the Congress itself and we are consulting 
numerous people all over the country. We want to consult the gram panchayats 
and the university professors and students as well. There should be planning 
forums and discussions. We have scientists, engineers, educationists, labour 
planners. We have people coming from the United States, Ireland, France, Soviet 
Union, England, China, Yugoslavia etc., to the Planning Commission to advise 
us. But what was the result of all that? We could learn a great deal from the 
other countries, but the biggest lesson that we learnt was that we shall have to 
find a path of our own to solve the problems which are peculiar to India and 
evolve an economic policy best suited to our country. The economic policy of 
a rich nation is bound to differ from that of a poor one, or that of an industrial 
society from an agricultural economy. 

For instance, a great problem that we face today is of unemployment. How 
is it to be solved? We will have to consider the fundamental cause of the problem 
and find a solution. Why is there no unemployment in the Soviet Union or 
England? I always give you two examples, one of a capitalist country and another 
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of a communist one, because there is a scientific method behind both. Both 
take advantage of technological developments instead of advancing in an 
unplanned way. The world belongs to science today and if we do not grasp it, 
especially the common masses, we will become backward. It is not enough if a 
handful of professors and students understand these things. We need three lakh 
engineers and innumerable scientists for the Third plan. With great effort we 
have been able to train one lakh engineers. Please remember that even if there 
is unemployment in other fields, there can be none for engineers because they 
are very essential in today’s world. The number of scientists in the country is 
going up. At the moment, in the atomic energy centre in Bombay alone, there 
are I think about one thousand five hundred young and brilliant scientists. Some 
people seem to feel that it is a needless extravagance which is not true. We are 
not trying to show off but to lay the foundations of a new nation based on 
science and atomic energy. Otherwise we will become backward. Today there 
are only five to six countries which are producing atomic energy. The United 
States and the Soviet Union are leading followed by England, Canada, France 
and Italy and perhaps one or two others. Today, India is also counted among 
them. 

So we are laying the foundation of future progress by training millions of 
young boys and girls in science and technology. The more they learn, the faster 
we will progress, because ultimately progress depends on human beings, not 
on machines. We cannot import engineers and others from Germany or 
somewhere else to do our work. That may work for a few days but not forever. 
So, if you look at it from this angle, what the Swatantra Party advocates is an 
old and outdated pattern which is no longer relevant in today’s world, especially 
in the India of today. It is like watching an old comedy on the stage. 
I am amazed that educated people get carried away. I just cannot understand it. 
But at the same time I do not want you to accept what I say without 
understanding it. 

I want you to understand what the world is all about today and the problems 
which face us. On the one hand, you have an enormous population of forty 
crores which is increasing every year by fifty to sixty lakhs. It is not something 
to cheer about. It is causing us great concern and so we are laying emphasis on 
family planning. There should be children but families must be planned and 
controlled. A rich man may afford to have many children. But a poor man with 
a large family cannot look after them well, cannot educate them nor feed them 
properly and this is not right. If the family is planned, the children can be 
looked after properly and will grow up to be strong and healthy. So family 
planning is very essential. 
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Well, anyhow, apart from family planning, the most crucial thing is to 
increase production in the country. Wealth does not mean gold and silver but 
goods which are produced in the country whether it is food grains or clothes or 
other things. Gold and silver are tools of trade. The United States is so rich 
today because every year an enormous amount of goods is produced there from 
land and industries and so on. There is more than enough for everyone and in 
fact, there is a great deal of waste. Therefore, it is important to increase the 
production of essential goods. Other things can come later. As you know, among 
the essential goods are food, clothes, houses, education, health and jobs for 
everyone, etc. Everyone must get all these things. 

Education is extremely important and other things will follow automatically 
if the people are educated. I said that the world belongs to science today. What 
does that mean? It means that every child must get an opportunity to be educated 
for eight or ten years and the more able ones can go in for further education. 
There should be higher courses, technical courses, colleges and universities 
for millions of boys and girls. Then we need engineers and scientists and 
administrators in large numbers. A country’s strength is measured not by its 
numbers, but by the number of trained and skilled people available in the country. 
Suppose there is some great calamity in India and ten thousand of our first-rate 
people are killed suddenly. I do not know what will happen to the country. It 
may not make much difference to you. But the country will go downhill if ten 
thousand of her scientists, administrators, politicians, engineers and other highly 
trained people are killed. Immediately the stature of the country will go down 
though there will be no appreciable difference in the population. So it is the 
quality of the country which counts and not numbers. Therefore education is 
very essential because it improves the quality of the people. England, United 
States and the Soviet Union are great countries today because the people are 
very highly skilled and trained. 

So, education is very essential. In this connection we have always kept the 
goal of complete child welfare before us, because the children of today will 
become the citizens of tomorrow. If they do not get the right opportunities, the 
condition of India in the future will not be good. Whether it is adults or children, 
it is not enough to provide food and clothes. I often see how spoilt and useless 
the rich men’s sons become. They have everything that money can buy, but do 
not get good training at home and so they become good-for-nothing. The fault 
is the parents’ for not giving them proper training. 

Therefore, child welfare is of fundamental importance and the nation must 
always keep it as its goal. Nowadays it is being implemented only in a few 
cities and not at all in the rural areas. But we have firmly decided that by the 
end of the Third Plan, all the boys and girls between the ages of six and eleven 
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will go to school. We want that they should be educated till the age of fourteen 
and fifteen. But this is the first step and gradually it will be increased. Do you 
know what this implies? If, as I was saying elsewhere today, all the boys and 
girls between the ages of six and fifteen are to go to school and many of them 
to colleges, universities, technical institutes, etc., do you know how many 
students and teachers there will be? If the population of India today is four 
hundred millions, there will be a hundred million teachers and students. So you 
can imagine that a hundred million is a very large number and it is the nation 
which will have to bear this great burden. How is it to be done? It can be done 
only when a great deal of wealth is produced in the country from land, industries 
and other sources. Unless this kind of national wealth is produced, the country 
cannot take on these burdens merely by passing resolutions or increasing 
people’s wages or salaries. A country grows by its savings and investments. 
The more you save from daily consumption and invest in tasks of progress, the 
faster the country will grow. If everything that is earned is consumed, there is 
nothing left over for progress and development. Or, if consumption exceeds 
income, the nation will go bankrupt. So if we wish to progress, it is essential to 
save something to invest in fifty different ways in development. Investment 
does not mean merely putting up industries. Investment can be in human beings 
in schools and education, in health, etc.. Education and health help human 
beings to grow strong and become trained. 

So it is necessary to save and invest. If you wish to see how far a country 
progresses, you must find out how much it saves and invests. If you know how 
much a country’s capital formation is, you can guess what progress it is capable 
of making. The more avenues of development that open in the country, the 
more it produces and saves and consequently its capital formation is greater. 
Take the advanced countries like the United States or the Soviet Union, for 
instance. They produce so much from their land and industries that they have a 
great deal to invest. Their capital formation keeps increasing as their rate of 
saving goes up. So they are able to advance very rapidly. Even if they throw 
away or waste things, as it happens in the United States, they have an enormous 
amount of wealth. This can happen only in a country which is highly 
industrialised. It is obvious that the poor countries do not have anything left 
over to save. They are enmeshed in the mire of poverty and without savings, 
there is nothing to invest. So they slide down more and more. The case of a 
poor country is very similar to that of a poor family and it is very difficult to get 
cut of the mire of poverty. The rich keep getting richer, even if they do not 
work for it. The same is true of rich nations. 

So the question is how to get out of this mire of poverty. This is the spectre 
that haunts India and her neighbours, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia and many 
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other countries of Asia except Japan which has advanced. Europe does not face 
these problems any more for they have gradually got out of the mire of poverty 
during the last hundred years or so. So the question before us is how to do this. 
This is what is known as take-off in economics to a point where the economy 
becomes more stable. Now it is not possible in one stroke but can come about 
very gradually. Until we arrive at that take-off point, all our efforts at progress 
are nullified by poverty and unemployment which are like a swamp. Until we 
get out of it, all our efforts will not bear any fruits. 

How are we to get out of that swamp and arrive on firm ground? How is 
this take-off to be achieved? This is the problem which haunts the 
underdeveloped countries. As I told you, these are not the problems which are 
before England or the Soviet Union, the United States or other advanced 
countries. So we cannot find a solution to our problems by trying to copy the 
West or their economic policy. Yes, we can certainly look for solutions to our 
problems in other underdeveloped countries just as we can help them. These 
things cannot be done by magic. It takes time and a solution can be found only 
gradually. However fast we may try to go, it takes time because after all we 
need savings, capital formation and above all, trained human beings in large 
numbers. We need trained and highly skilled engineers, scientists and other 
workers in millions to shoulder the burden. If you take the countries of Asia 
and Africa or even some European countries and South America, you will find 
India striving hardest among them to advance. Let us leave aside China for the 
moment because a great deal is happening there. In any case, they follow a 
different system. I do not want to say anything about that just now. We do not 
know definitely about China. Let us leave aside Japan too, because in the last 
fifty years they have made gigantic efforts to progress and succeed. But among 
the others India has made the most strenuous efforts to get out of the swamp of 
poverty and to reach the take off point. We have not reached that stage yet, but 
will come to it gradually. But we have laid the foundations of progress. What 
does that mean? As I said, we need trained human beings and we are training 
engineers, scientists and factory-workers in large numbers. Though compared 
to the four hundred million of our population, their population is small, it is 
constantly increasing. 

Secondly, we have laid the foundation of basic industry. What is basic 
industry? I will not include the innumerable textile mills like the ones you have 
in Bombay in basic industries though they are good. Basic industries include 
things like steel and power and machine-building industries. If we wish to put 
steel plants or some other industries we should not have to import machines 
from the Soviet Union or Germany. We have laid the foundations for these 
industries in India in the last few years. As you know, we have put up four new 
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steel plants and now we want to put up two more in the Third Plan. In the 
beginning we had only one Steel Plant in Jamshedpur set up by a far-sighted 
individual fifty years ago. Jamsetji Tata had set up this plant. If we had had two 
more plants in the last ten years, we could have progressed much faster. Well, 
anyhow, we are putting up steel plants ourselves and will keep expanding them 
gradually. 

We are taking up other big projects like the river valley schemes to produce 
hydro-electric and thermal power. In this connection, we are even trying to 
produce atomic energy in Trombay. We are not going to produce atom bombs 
there. We are making preparations to produce power and once it gathers 
momentum, we will be able to set up atomic energy power stations all over the 
country in ten years. I hope that we will have our first atomic energy power 
station five years from now. Many people say this is for show which is not true. 
It is essential for our future progress. We have invested five hundred crore 
rupees in these steel plants in the last three to four years which is not a small 
amount and so far we have had no benefit. But now we will begin to benefit 
from them. 

So, as I told you, we have laid the foundations of progress by training 
scientists and engineers in large numbers and secondly by putting up steel and 
chemical industries, machine-building industries, power plants, etc. Now the 
other steps will become a little easier and we can progress faster. So, as I said 
except for China and Japan, when compared to other Asian countries of Africa 
and South America, we are nearer to the take-off point when we will be able to 
get out of the mire of poverty and reach solid ground. We are almost ready to 
take the leap. This has been possible because in the last ten to twelve years we 
have made tremendous efforts, opened science laboratories and engineering 
institutes and spread education all over the country. We have laid the foundations 
of progress by taking up huge river valley projects like Bhakra and Damodar 
Valley to produce electricity, steel plants, etc. You cannot see the result 
immediately, but it has certainly laid the foundations for us to build the edifice 
on top. So in a sense we are in a better position than other countries because we 
have laid the foundations. We have done this in another way too, by giving 
more autonomy and powers to the village panchayats in order to put new life 
into the rural areas. After all, it is from among them that new scientists and 
engineers will emerge. 

So, the question before us is of the country’s progress. The other problems 
are secondary. The more we progress, the stronger we will be, the country will 
progress and there will be a welfare state, and we will be better equipped to 
protect our freedom. It cannot be done by making a noise or even by increasing 
the armed forces because that has to be backed by another kind of strength. 
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Today only the countries which are industrialised are strong. We cannot become 
strong by importing guns and planes from the United States or elsewhere. It is 
only when we start producing planes and weapons and have other key industries 
that we will be strong. All our five year plans, etc, are part of this. We will 
have to work hard to implement them and not swerve from this path. It cannot 
be done without planning or by following a policy of laissez-faire which is 
simply not feasible in today’s world. No country can hope to progress in this 
manner. 

I call myself a socialist and I believe in socialism. That does not mean that 
I want to copy anyone. I accept the basic principles of socialism like equality of 
opportunity for all, welfare of the masses, equal opportunities for progress, etc. 
But at the same time I believe in the personal freedom of individuals and would 
not like to suppress individual liberty in the name of progress. Both are essential 
but sometimes there is a danger of one or the other becoming weakened. Too 
much freedom where each individual pulls in a different direction can weaken 
the country. If freedom is construed as hooliganism, it is obvious that the country 
will become weak. You can see the difference between an army and a crowd. 
An army is a strong force which marches in step while a crowd can loot and 
bum and destroy, without possessing real strength. Fifty soldiers can easily 
disperse a crowd of ten thousand. So there is strength in discipline. 

Discipline is of two kinds. One is official discipline which is imposed from 
above. To impose such a discipline on the masses is not a good thing because it 
suppresses individual liberty. Then, what kind of discipline do we need? It is 
obvious that we cannot do without discipline. The other kind of discipline is 
the one which an individual or society imposes upon itself, without any pressure 
from anybody, but of its own violation. This is the discipline of a free people. 
Only those nations will progress which have such discipline. You can see that 
kind of discipline in the countries of Europe like England and Germany and 
others. They are disciplined in defeat as well as victory and in spite of all their 
mistakes, there is an unmistakable strength of self-discipline among them. We 
have less of it. 

We think that freedom means we should make a noise or stage big 
demonstrations set fire to things and destroy, etc. Is this a sign of discipline? 
We earn a bad name in the world. This is neither politics nor law. It is merely 
lawlessness which does great harm to us. So we must understand this, and 
especially at a time when we wish to become an army in a sense to fight a battle 
against the country’s poverty and unemployment. These things will only act as 
obstacles. I am not criticising any party, for that is not my job. But I want to 
draw your attention to the fact that in my opinion, the Party which puts its 
energy into destructive activities, cannot serve the country in any way. It does 
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harm to the country. If the government makes mistakes, you have the right to 
change the government or draw its attention to them. This is how a democracy 
works. By indulging in unlawful activities or force, they will only succeed in 
weakening the country which in today’s world is disastrous. There will be no 
respect for India. You must remember that and act accordingly. 

I have mentioned the border dispute that has arisen with China. Now it is 
obvious that to have a dispute with China over anything is not a good thing, 
either for India or for China. Both are great countries. It is possible that China 
is stronger than us with an army which is ten times larger than ours and there is 
no doubt that they are producing more and perhaps the people are also stronger. 
But it is not so much a question of military might. If unfortunately there is a 
clash between us, it will definitely bring ruin not only upon both the countries 
but also on Asia. Moreover, it hurts me, because I do not want relations between 
India and China to be strained. If such a state of affairs continues, the atmosphere 
will be vitiated. If there are military preparations on both sides of our two and 
a half thousand mile border with China, even if there is no war, it casts a 
tremendous burden. Moreover, it will vitiate the atmosphere in Asia and to 
some extent the world too. So, I am not bothered about the dispute at the moment 
so much as of the future, because it is a bad thing. After all, in the last two 
thousand years of history of India and China, or perhaps more, there has never 
been a war between the two countries. You must be well aware of the history of 
South East Asia and the islands of Java, Sumatra, Indo-China, Malaya, Singapore 
and Indonesia. In ancient times, their history was inextricably linked with that 
of India. Nearly eighteen hundred years ago, Indians had gone to these countries, 
not to conquer, but because they were full of a spirit of adventure and courage 
and daring. They used to cross the seas at great risk to themselves and settle in 
these far flung areas. They took their culture and civilisation and the arts and 
the Sanskrit language and established vast empires in South-East Asia which 
were not under India’s political dominance in any way. This was a glorious 
epoch in the history of India where the people travelled far and wide and had 
intercourse with remote areas of the world and settled there. Then came a time 
when crossing the seas began to be considered a sin. This was the time when 
the rigidity of the caste system increased with all its taboos against eating with 
and touching other people and much else. Gone were the days when Indians 
would travel thousands of miles fearlessly and instead we become stick-in-the- 
mud people with all kinds of ridiculous taboos. Travelling meant becoming 
outcastes. It was inevitable that we would become backward like frogs in the 
well because instead of cherishing high ideals, we became totally immersed in 
kitchen rituals. So India fell and the English and French and Portuguese and 
others came, filled with a spirit of adventure, at great personal risk and crossed 
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thousands of miles by ocean. We may criticise the British and the Portuguese 
for carving out colonial empires for themselves and for the atrocities that the 
Portuguese have committed in Goa. But you must not forget the gallantry and 
courage which were behind it. They used to be on the high seas for months at a 
time with no clear knowledge of where they were going. When we had this 
spirit of adventure more than fifteen hundred years ago we had progressed and 
when it disappeared, India became weak. 

Well, as I was telling you, Indians used to go in large numbers to South- 
East Asia and Hinduism and Buddhism spread to that entire region to Bali and 
Indonesia. Our culture and arts spread all over the area. If you want to see the 
best examples of the greatness of Indian art, you will find it outside India, 
surprisingly enough. You will find it in Java and Indonesia where there are 
beautiful examples of ancient Indian architecture. You should go to Indo-China 
and to Cambodia, to Angkor Vat where the import of Indian art has produced 
extraordinarily beautiful temples which are unrivalled. At the same time as 
Indians went to South-East Asia, the Chinese civilisation and culture was also 
spreading in the region. So India and China have had cultural contacts with the 
whole of South-East Asia for thousands of years. But history tells us that there 
was never any conflict between the two countries which is surprising considering 
that both were powerful and lively nations. 

Therefore, I feel sad that there should be disputes over anything now. It is 
obvious that in the present dispute, the Government of India is not to blame at 
all. I feel that the Chinese Government has displayed an overbearing attitude in 
this matter. We have pointed this out to them. Small disputes over boundaries 
are bound to be there especially in a mountainous terrain completely uninhabited 
by human beings where it is difficult to demarcate the boundaries. I am prepared 
to sit down and talk things over or have peaceful negotiations. But to show 
large chunks of Indian territory as belonging to China, like they have shown in 
NEFA and demand that they should be handed over, is absurd . 81 We cannot sit 
by calmly and negotiate in the face of such claims. With all the will in the 
world to talk things over calmly, it does arouse passion and anger. For one 
thing, it is an extraordinary state of affairs when something which has been 
part of India for centuries should be shown as Chinese territory merely by 
changing the colours on the map. Let me tell you that we will not give up any 
part of Indian territory or yield to pressures and threats. 

But there is yet another implication. We have so far regarded the Himalayan 
peaks as our boundary more or less. But the things that really count are the 
watersheds and by that yardstick, the entire region beyond the Himalayas is 

81. See fn 60 in this section. 
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shown to be theirs or ours. Meaning if the water flows this side it is ours and if 
the water flows towards that side it is China and Tibet, But if there is even a 
little change in the maps then the territory on that side becomes part of Indian 
territory and the territory on this side goes to them. 

So, there are many aspects to this question apart from the fact that it is 
absurd that the Chinese should try to change the map and claim large chunks of 
Indian territory. It also implies that they will be right on our door-step if their 
demands are conceded which will create its own problems. Thirdly, it has an 
emotional impact on all of us in India. What are the Himalayas? For thousands 
of years, even since the beginnings of our history, Himalayas have loomed 
large on the horizon [applause] and our culture and mythology is full of 
references to them. Whether you read the Ramayana or Mahabharata, the 
Puranas or the Vedas, the Himalayas are ever-present in all of them. So they are 
inextricably linked to India’s life and it is impossible to cut off a portion of it 
and gift it away, no matter what the consequences are. [Applause] 

Anyhow, there is no point in passing long resolutions or uttering threats. 
What is worse is what happened particularly in Bombay a few months ago 
when some people got angry and demonstrated in front of the Chinese Consul’s 
residence/ 2 It is absolutely wrong. It is unbecoming and against all laws and 
customs and gets us a bad reputation. We must concentrate our attention in 
becoming strong and always bear in mind the fact that a continuing dispute 
between India and China is not a good thing. It should be solved quickly, because 
it is not good for the future of Asia or the world. We will continue to make 
efforts but it has to be backed by strength. A weak individual or a coward 
cannot find a solution. It is only when we try with courage and faith in ourselves 
that it will have an impact. It is true that there is a great responsibility on our 
armed forces the army and the air force. Only the navy cannot reach the 
Himalayas. Our armed forces are very good. But ultimately, as I told you, it is 
not so much a question of armed might as of the country’s unity, strength, 
industry and the rate at which we progress. 

I would like to tell you in this connection that I have felt rather unhappy to 
see that some of our political parties and newspapers have been trying to malign 
our armed forces for the last month or so, especially some of our senior officers. 
You may remember that a few days ago General Thimayya had suddenly sent 
in his resignation to Parliament. But I sent for him immediately and he withdrew 
his resignation. 8 Anyhow, the matter ended. There was a great uproar in 


82. See fn 61 in this section. 

83. See fn 62 in this section. 
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You Said it 

By LAXMAN 



You wish to withdraw your resignation — fine, 


I myself was about to beg of you most humbly to withdraw it! 
(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA , 9 SEPTEMBER 1959) 
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Parliament and I had made a statement. Since then, some people have been out 
to malign our Defence Minister and General Thimayya, and are casting 
aspersions on their bonafides. This is extremely improper. It is unfortunate that 
there should have been a misunderstanding between the two gentlemen. But 
the matter is finished and it is very wrong to cast aspersions upon anyone or 
question their loyalty. It is wrong and improper and extremely harmful. I do not 
like such aspersions being cast on our Defence Minister or General Thimayya. 
Our Defence Minister is a man of high calibre and he would not be what he is 
today if I did not have complete faith in his ability and loyalty. It is quite obvious. 
The same thing applies to General Thimayya. I want you to understand this 
quite clearly, because I want these arguments and discussions to be put an 
end to. 

It is possible that there is a question mark in your minds about the future of 
the State of Bombay. [Applause] This is an extremely complicated question for 
which I do not have a clear-cut solution at the moment. But I would like to tell 
you something because I do not want that there should be a curtain of any sort 
between you and me, nor do I wish to hide anything from you. It is true that I 
cannot talk about everything that is in my mind in the open bazaar. There is a 
time and a place for everything. Yet I want that there should be no reserve 
between the people and me and at least I would never wish to deceive them. 
[Applause] So I would like to tell you, and I have repeated this again and again 
that in my opinion, the State of Greater Bombay that has been formed is a good 
thing, as a matter of principle as well as in practice as it has worked out so far . 84 
But at the same time I have felt a nagging doubt that a thing cannot be considered 
good unless all the people think so. If there is a resentment or hurt in some 
people s minds it should be removed and that is not possible by mere arguments 
on paper. 

Unfortunately, there have been terrible riots and fighting over this issue in 
Bombay before the elections which was bad and caused great harm. In fact 
those who indulged in such activities caused harm to their own cause, because 
if this method were to be adopted, nothing will ever get done peacefully. 
Everyone will resort to violence, loot and arson and the country will be finished. 
So those who indulged in such activities have caused damage to their own 
cause. Well anyhow, then came the elections and all of you know the result. 
The majority opinion seems to have upheld the decision to form greater Bombay. 
But there is no doubt about it that there is resentment in many people which has 
often been expressed quite openly. I was worried about how this was to be 


84. See fn 63 in this section. 
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removed. I had said more than a year and a half ago that though I liked the idea 
of greater Bombay, it was not a matter of some profound principles that could 
not be changed. Ultimately what must be seen is whether a certain decision is 
generally approved by the people. Now it is obvious that each individual’s 
preference cannot be taken into account. But the general trend can be gauged. 
So, I had said more than a year and a half ago in Aurangabad and in Poona that 
the matter should be carefully gone into because somehow I am not in favour 
of forcing something down other people’s throats even if I feel it is right. I do 
not believe that democracy can function in this manner. 1 have had great 
confidence in the people of India for a long, long time. They may occasionally 
indulge in hooliganism and make a noise but if they come to a decision after 
calm consideration, it is bound to be the right one. Whether it is right or not, 
since we have adopted a democratic method of government, it will have to be 
accepted. 

So, I want that the matter should be gone into peacefully and we should 
find out what the people want after this new experience. I do not want to stifle 
any view point. Everyone should get an opportunity to express an opinion. As 
I have already told you, I am personally in favour of continuing the present 
arrangement. I have often discussed this with my friends and said that the matter 
should be reconsidered. Unfortunately the illness of the Chief Minister of 
Bombay has delayed matters. 85 As you know, he has had to undergo an operation 
and has been very ill for the last few months. I did not want to hold talks on this 
matter without consulting him. Then as soon as I got the opportunity, I have 
started discussions on a very small scale. A month or six weeks ago I do not 
remember exactly — our Home Minister, Pantji, Finance Minister, Morarji Bhai 
Desai, our former Congress President Dhebar Bhai, the Chief Minister of 
Bombay, Shri Yashwantrao Chavan and myself got together. 86 1 proposed that 
since the situation is calm, we should reconsider this matter and come to a final 
decision, one way or the other. Now the fact of the matter is that in such an 
issue, there is bound to be some points in favour or against whichever way we 
decide. If it was not so complex, why should there be any dispute at all? There 
are thousands of complications. On the one hand, it will mean bringing to a 
halt something that is working smoothly. New plans will have to be drawn up 
which are bound to lead to their own problems and complications. It is not a 
question merely of a yes or no. All kinds of problems arise. We will also have 
to consider what the implications will be for the rest of the country. 


85. See fn 64 in this section. 

86. See fn 65 in this section. 
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We talked for an hour and a half and decided to examine the matter again, 
consult other people but in private. This was our intention. But I was amazed to 
see a couple of days late blaring headlines about our meeting and saying that 
certain decisions had already been taken . 87 [Applause] They did not have a 
clear idea of what had happened. But they were watching our movements like 
hawks and so these headlines appeared. Anyhow, in a way it was a good thing 
because the matter had to be discussed openly some time or the other. Now the 
matter came before the Congress Working Committee for the first time a month 
or so ago . 88 The Congress President has been asked to consult various Congress 
bodies in Bombay State and others and give a report. It is our wish that whatever 
decision is taken should be done in a clear-cut manner and not to pass a decree 
from Delhi. We wanted to widen the field gradually. 

Well, anyhow, she has given a report and is still consulting people . 89 She 
has been told while she was in Chandigarh to keep the discussions open and a 
committee has been constituted to help her. There are people of different shades 
of opinion from Bombay. I think there are nine members in the committee. This 
is where the matter stands. We want that the discussions should be continued 
peacefully and the outcome will be presented to you for your approval. On the 
one hand, we do not want any hooliganism or hurry about coming to a decision. 
On the other hand, it is not a good thing to let these matters drag indefinitely 
either. So both these things are there. But I hope that we will be able to come to 
a decision soon after proper consideration. 

I want to mention one thing in particular, especially about the city of 
Bombay. I am not trying to interfere in what the various committees or the 
Government of India or anyone else feels about all this. But it is pretty obvious 
that the city ot Bombay is very special for India. You have even adopted a Latin 
motto Urbs Prima in Indis — first city in India. I do not want to say anything 
more on that, because I do not want to hurt the feelings of Calcutta, Madras and 
others. I have to think of everyone. But there is no doubt that Bombay has a 
pretty special place in India, in many ways, for the manner in which it has 
advanced, the leading role that it played in the freedom struggle and because of 
the fact that the industrial progress of India is being directed from this city. It is 
a cosmopolitan city with a population which comprises not only people from 
Maharashtra and Gujarat but all over India. So it has become a genuine Indian 
city as well as cosmopolitan and we must not let anything diminish that. The 


87. See fn 66 in this section. 

88. See fn 67 in this section. 

89. See fn 68 in this section. 
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city of Bombay must progress and become an example for the rest of India. It 
should take the lead in the big tasks that we have embarked upon and show the 
way to the rest of the country. Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


9. At Poona Seva Sadan: Women’s Education 
and Social Revolution 90 

'3T£ZT^r dfdt 3fr? wit 3TR Sffat, 

si^rl % ^dl thl daH SET fat SR I fTfet 5TdT }} Mid 3TRTT sff fe fedl 
aTdd d} *JdT } fd }dT ddd % fed I % I dt fed "rfd 3TTd} R5T d}f sjdldl ■aft? 

dfT fasET ffadT an} SET dt 5 } ?|?ft i|f fe } Tdd ad SET s§T5 dT|, I }T| % it 
df}^ TTTdT dt f ’JdT sfe ZRTT ddT-ddT ft TFT I, TdT-ddT f 3TT 1 1 and } dfT 3MT 

afrr and} g} fdr-ddT sjdT set djd fedraT i to stf srfet ft nd aftr Tsfa 
wdr and fdfat w t} 1 1 ?} fen 3 and} ddidr re dT^d fat, fSEdd nr 
fed}, frTTTTd fifTT dffedf d} and} dfT }d fedT aftT fadT feT aftr-aftT dild 
SET} I aftT } TTd dfe ffa>-f<RE and} SETs} 3Td}t fd TTTdT SEt ddTdT I aTdd d ffat 
TtTdl}, t TTtddT % dd } ?]d d} ddf, fad}} fTfet fedT, ddfa dTd} fed} 
SEfadTfdT amff #ft I }fed dfaf} ddSET fedd }, fedT } dTddT fedT afa ddTdT 
dt I and fd TTdd S|} anfet SEfenfdT ddT } t, fat s} SEfedfe fetdSET, tfed 
aidr STidd and dfa, fafar} ad} andd fedT dr ddd} sEfenfar sre dt i afrr 

} and} d§d PdTdT fft, }fed feT } dfe} dTREf dTddT fedT aftT add} ddfd 
SEfe dcTTdT aftT dddd dddT and t dt fe TRE dTdT dft dTTd d dffe* % I 
and} sre «na se} fe amr tre dftf dft set, set, dfet-ffafet dt 

TRE Sdfer SEt d?r} 1 1 aftT dfSEt SEt, fat SEt dfet dt d} ddTdT §an I t dTd 
d^d dd } I aftT t TTdddT % fd ddd dTTd d TRE d} d#d dt ft fat % aTdldT 
d|d dfa 3TTT sElPddt dt, SR } IRE dfT? dd faddT aflT fttddTT dffedt } tddT I 
feff ft t, tfed fe}dSET dffedT d I } fad-fad, aftT SEdT-SEdt ^Rdfadfa d? 
SE7ddfe?FvT } dTdT % dt }75dT f fe ferft dffedf SEt feft fedt I 3Td dtd fdTT 
SEtf dTTd' % dtdt SET dtsSTT } d^d d^dT dft, }fed fel dt SEfet aidd dW dT 
aftT sfddT dTdT I, aftT dd} aTdT and fddfe dt fed} dffedT aTTdSEd fTf TSgd 

90. Speech, at the golden jubilee celebrations of the Seva Sadan. Poona. 5 October 1959. 
AIR tapes. NMML. 
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FeFftft 3 FF Tftt ft eft FT eft F|F ftt F?T F*FT ftt FTFT 1 1 eft ft FF-^F F?ftt Ft 
FF FF faFdeff I TF^-Fift^r ft eft RTFT Fg*F, RTFT FfftlTT ftT RTFT 3RTT fttFT 
ft 1 RTF FT F TFF-FFF ft <$5 F)F Ft FTFT 1 1 F§F Ftft ftteft ft 1 eft 3TRT 
FTFTftfF Flfftt ft! % Ft Ffeft 1 1 FFT ftt F^J TMftlfftF FTfftT FT FTfftF Ft, 
ftt eft 3TeTft ft I '3TtT FTFTfftF FlPei FF 'ft ^fFFTftt ftteft ft I RtfftF ft fftelF^el FTFft 
F?FF ffft ft efffFftt FT, fftrftf Ft FFFTT - Rift F|eT pftlFT TTHT Fteft ft ftft fttftt 
c|ld FT FTF Fteft ft, ftt STIFF FTF, FT, FftttF TfF ft STfftF RfFT 3TFT SFFf 
F^ft ft! Fteft ft I Hlell FT 7FKT Fteft ft ftft ftft F^t ftf , Fft ? RF Hlell STFft 
ft, ftTRSIFR ft, eft Sfftt fttft F^t, STFT Hlell FFFjF ft, *JIsf ft, eft ^ ftfft F^ft I ftft 
fftft Ftft FF FT fftftF TIFF...FF eft ftftTT ftt ftrfftft FTefT Ft, ftfftvT ftF % FTWftft 
SfcM ftt fttftt ftTfftft I TFTeft ftft ft f«HIF ftt Flft ft F^T I 

■3TFFT efftt T^-FTftF ft FRtftF#BFT Ffft ft, FRt 1 1 ftTFF 9TTFF 3TTF FTFft 
ftt fF STIFFe?, STIFFe? TFT FF ^HhI FTF ft, FTF FTFT ft ftp FF TffFT ftt e1S<^l 
FT FEFT tTFft RT Fft ft, 3Tftftt 3¥ ftt, FF FTFT ft I FTFT Rfftt Fo, RlFt ftftft Ffftt 
F)t Ff FF ^lefl ft I Rift) FT? ftt ftftsf FFFT ft F§F efjcJ, eftFF RTt «jfft?I? FT ftt 
H=hH <gsi ftteft ft ftt FFft FTT FT cfc FFFT ^ftfFT? Flftt FTeft ft I Fftt §ttFF ftt ftt 
TTcF tFf^FFRf ft, ftFF ffttfefFF ft fttft ft, RRlft TTcf) FfTFF ft fftt ffttftt Fft Ft 
5TF7F TTIet-FfTF FftfttffttT^ftftftr, ftRft FT3ft eft Rt Ftft FFft #T FFT TTFetT 
ft, FFft Fft FTT felHI 3FRT I 3TF FFT efF ft Ttftt ft, ft Fftt FFTeTT, ftffttF F^et 
TTftt ft FTF I eft Ffftt elF FFlft ft?T ft ^jft fttT ft RT FTF Ft Rtft FFT FT FF FT 3ReT 
Fftf fft)FT I T^F-FfftF Ft FFT FFf ft, FFft FTF ft, €tF ft, FRTT ftt Flfftq Rft I 
ftfoF RT^ ftt FFft FTF eftt FTF-FTF F§F 3TTF§FF ft I FFTFFT eft .#T, 3FFt FT 
ft fttftt, FTFT-fftFT ^ FFf I fttF ft, FT ftt fttftt Fffftrr | FTFF RT^ feTF ftf Ft FT?f 
FFft ft, T^F Ft FTFT-fftFT ft FfttvT ftt RfFt fftTUF eftt, Ft tF F§F FF fttFT ft I ftF 
fttFT ft FftRr efftftjf Fftt ftteft I FFT Fft? ft, FFF ftt FF fttFT ft, eft FpJ-F-c§T5 
FTR ft ftt RTFft F5TFFT fttftt Flffttr, TRFTft fttftt Flfftl I F?T ft, FTR5 ftet^FT 
F^F ft, FFF, fttft Ftfftft I ft F|F FTFFFF ft, FftffF Rft ft tftfT FFF FFF FFefft 
ft I ftt fttF, fftF fttftt Ft RFFT ft, Fft Fttftq ^fftFtftftf FT, fft$F, ftlT fftFRlft 
ftteft ft TjfftFfftftt ft, t% F|F cjpj ftft Tff^ FFT Fffft ft I eft RT fftFTFF Ft 
3TTF ft FI?F ftt F^T Gift'll fftr Flft ft fttF FFfft Fftt ^ft, Rftftrr Fftf Fft ftft I 
FFtftt FFT? Fftt I ftt? FteT fttF ft I FFtfrp FF Fft FFF FFF FF FTFT ft ft 
eft fFT RTFt, Ft FFF ftfFT ftt FTFT ft, FFFFT Fftt FTF ft I RTfft 1 ? ft FTfF^FF ft 
fep FTTFT FFF FFFF ft fttF 3ft I FF FFF FFeTFT Flftll, FFfft Ft FFM ftFT I #T 
FFT FFF TTcF FF ftt FFT, fftT RTFT FFTFFT FTT 7FTFT FtftF ftt FTFT ft I #T, eft 
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g?T JgSft t fR) 3TR vRTT SRTR MR R$T R Reft rR fu-RITT rR OT 3lfRRT ^ 

<6l % I 

W RRT R RFTTT RTTR MR Rft f fRT ft TlRt RT f^R | 3TRt RRT Rft f, 
RfR)R 3TR ft fRTRR RRtf FRlf RcR T3TTT§ th R|R RTTtff RT R? t R?T R l 3TtT 
R^T TTR RI|R 3TRR Rft f , RTRt R, RffTR f^TT Rt Rp5-R-R}B RTTR ft f I Rt? 3R^ 
ftR RFRR, gR fRSRTTT f I RR R^T RT fR> T^TT RlR RRT 1 1 T^ RTRTRRRT f?RTT 
RR RTRT RTT %RT RR RTRT, ft B§TT ft RTRT f I Rif WR ft, Rif R ft I Rif RRf 
tsR RR RRF ft, Rif R ft I -3TRT RRtR RTRT f RtT RSR RTR t Rt Rt R£R f , Rif 
RRT c[RRT, RM RT RtR ts RTR RcFt, Rif R?TR Rtf, Rt flRT 1 1 3TtT M Rt R§R 
fR$TT RBTRT RTFR t, RR M RTR fRT M Rt RFR RRT RFT-TTT RRTFT RRltR RR TRTR 
RRRT, Rt TTRT Rift f f§RTT I RtT R Rft RTFRT TTRT I RlT MR Rr R, ffRRRTT RFT 
ft) RT|R RftR) TTff Rft ftRt, RIM RTTR ft TTRTRT f RTTR RpJ I ft, RRT RT MR $TTRR 
R ft, Rt t ft RIR RR MlR R, R^b RTTT 3JRRJ ft>RT RTR I RfRjR RjB fR 
RtRRT f ft) RtR RIrR RBlf M FRF R5t R)t R^RT TTRTR f t§T RT R, RfFT RR) M 
RT TTRTTt f , RttT R^R SRf TRtR I RRlft) Rft Rt M RTT RfR f I Rft t MR RTTT 
RRT tm, tR ffRTR M TTRlt 1 1 ftvt RTTtf TTRR, RRTFt =h<ls Mt RR JsTRT RR 
RTRI f TTRt rR RRlR RR ft) RRT RsT R TTRRT ft Rft t M TTRR I RTR R ft RTR, 
ft RTR I Rt RRT rR? RRlf rR M ftRT R, R Rt ftRT Rft 1 1 Rt ftTT fR MIR fsR 
ftR t ff*T RTF R RSTf RRt 3ftT .^Rf RRT ft I RR) RfR FM RRT flft RlffR — ]0Rf 
RRRR RRTR RT I R 14 1 Hi RR RTF TFT ^ I R RTR 9TFT R Rt, RRT R Rt ft Rft TlRTft, 
RTRf R I Rt Rtf '3TTR5RRT RTR Rft f I #T, RT RTR RTRf ^ RTTT Bt? RRT, Rt RRT 
RR, Rft RTft RRT RR I 3?tT Rft Rt F^T Rif I 3TWRRT 3TR5T ft, R RTTR^RR) 
RTR f #T RTWTRT RR ^TTR PRTRT f I RRTTR R Rt RRTR rR RR f #T 3TSRTRRT Rt 
R Rt TRTRT RllHR)! RTTT fRRRT I RrR TJRRR RRMTF fRR, , 3 Rt RTTRTT RTTRT ft I f^TR 
t§T R 3TOTTWFT, ftRR RffTT rR RRsRTF fRRRt f Rt FRlf ftRRT rR RRMTF f 
RTftR-RTfTR, RtRtftRTRftflRtRtR OTNRR 3TR5T RMTRRT fRR, R MRTT RTTRT 
ft, #TTrRRTRRfftTTjR#rTTRf RcRf rR RRTR t, M=Et TRTRT TR?TRR ftRT 
RTffcr RfRTRR Rt Rft rR RStR f I PRTRT gf^RTR f iRR RsR rR RMR, RftTRR Rft 

rR r^rt i rft ^ftt^fft ft Rf |, mr rRR Rtt rtfrt i ^jftRftfft R Rrrt 
Rrt rttttr f rsR jjR rsiR R ( cpRfRr ^fRRfrffr R Rt r^t r?t ft w f , sttr mrR 

RTR RcTTR F, Rt TFT3TTTT f RT Rft TTR5RTT RTTRR RRRT ffRT, STR §3TT I RFT RTFTRR 
FT RRR tTRT cJR ffTT zftTTRT Modi %, RR rR, RB TFT f , , 3ftT BTTrR Rrt f)dl 
f vitIR) rsR rR TRT I 

jir, Rt Rtt rrttr R f fRr ttrrt faw m sR ^t?rtrrt rt Rt ftRT .trr? 
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1 1 fR-TcRT ^R- sTcTT cfT RRR 1 1 RRTt TRTRT RTR FtRT I RfT TRRT eft # RtfTT 
RTdt, eft dt FRIT RFt RRTdM RRR 1 1 dtR t, Rdtt I Rt-Rt, RTR Fit f #T 
^RT RTT 3TR3T tfddl d TfdT dSl RdTdld t> I ^f^TT Pt>T i=ldK =Mdl f| f^T F^ - RF 
RRTdld FTT R? R9T R RRT dRT R^Ft I RFT RTTdTR RT RTR Rt, RTFtt t FR^f eft RR 
RTS, eftTT RTS, Tdld RTS, RR> dids S^t FlFT, dt ^<H Ft did I f| TpT RTT, 'RtT 
did? RT RTRTdTR RTFT dRT sf^Ft ^§T df I ddl'dl it ^ fRT R%-RF ddd it RR dl=f, 3TR 
TJTHT df RTFR SKMdM R$f t, RTTtf WT RT 3fRTdlR RTFt 

it I RR RR RTdt df FR R3TJ RiR *1% t>, dtitdl ^IHlA df Rt FH*1 TftST 3?fT 3 h|ji) 
R?t d=b<d ddd it, % RTRdt % RTR RT?t RTT Rdidl I FT did, FT did if RR RT ^Idl 
%, RF dRTR RT RTTt, R% SJR-RTR t RTTt I *f dt RRFTdT % R£R, 3RRdTR, ^ RR-R£5 
dt R% TS% i?T tf 3-ttddM, Ft% Ft ft, ^fctTR Hl*^?l TITR if RITRTR-^-RTTRTR, 
Tttif-Tt-Rtit Ft fRRR RffsJRT S=t R Ft 3ttT RR RRF Ft I FT, RTfF Ript 'Rf^TRT 4)*TH 
Ft, RRRTf R% RFT % RTR ?T 3T1FR, % RtT RTd 1 1 ^R RFJ# RTRdTR RRT 
#T-RRTR % Rt #t-RT%, RFptt RtRTT Ft, RFJRt FS-RTR RTTdt Ft, FR# 7RTRT 
SR RT?t Ftdt I R5f RRR % 1% 3TTR ifft Rt RRT^f, ddld FRRi l=f> R=F RFT FtftdRR 
RRt^ 3fR iSRRfR R I % RRTR RRTR if ^ ^5 RR$t ^ ^=t 2t, Rt 

Idt d|R 3TR RRtR Ft^ Rlt 1 1 FRRt RRJT ^ t? <lt.F5Rjit. % RR$T RR Rtd 
t, RR ^ RttR §]R R RRt RR RRR % I Rt 4t.F5RJ.#. ^ RRTdt I, ^f^RT RFR 

Rt%, #HtR Rt.FR^J.^t. R#t RRRcft 3TR% RRRf dTt I #T Rt tFRtR RRl^Ft fR ^RR 
?rtt Rt^t Ft Rt =§R Ft, RdT SRt, Itt^tS^t, RFJRT S^RT, f^RRRT, RtT Rt RRtft 

I dt R|d f\ RRSfTRR Ftdt I # 1 1 RR7% ^f ^tt, TS% 3 ^ft R STR^f Ft, R RtR Rt 
fttR -RR^t Ft, SIRt %T SR% it RR5t Ft I dt R dt ftf^R RTR 1 1 RR% Rt#f ?RIFt 

RRTR RR RRt t, F^ I Rt^ RW R^t % % RTR RRT RRtTR ^t Rt fRR 
RRT# Rt # R^ R^ I Rt dR 3? 3TRT FR ^RR RRT ^Ft dt ?RRT RR5T 1 1 RFdt eft 
^ 3TTRR RFT, RcBTR RRTFTT dt R^f, RTR ^R RRT RtfRR R?!T RRTR % RTRt R I 
#, RT%T RRdT RT 3TTR Btf Rtf^TR, Rt RRt Rit, RRRR RFR ?ftRT % FRRT I RFtd' 
RFR %R R I #T RRRTT 'dt RR RR?t RR t fad^f RtRRdT RRR RTFT RT RTT FtdT 
I, ^ #, #^R ^t5 RTt-RT FRT |3TT FtdT %, RTRFt FSR ^ fRR I FR FR ^ FR 
R# dR RTR FRRt Rd RRTTT I, RRTF RR RRTft 1 1 f=rR=FR RTRRRRt F I 

R RRt RTR RFf R^Rf R RiF TFT Rt RRt RRF f% %RTR RRTRT FRIT #, RRT 
RR RFR, R^RF R^Rt, RRtRT RRRT R% 3ttT RSTf RT TRRJ TRR' fRR t%RT RTR #T 
RTT% RTRRtFT? T^R RftT RT^R ^PtrTr 7|, 3TTT ^TRRRR 3ttT RR 

Rt t, TTR TRRI fotRT RTR FR RRt RT, dt RR% R|% 3ttT TFT% RT^ RR Rtftf Ft Rtd 

I I <m fRRTT Rtt I RR Rtttf, F^ ftfRRR, # fdPRRH fRdt RR% RfT RRFt RT^ 
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TO ^fiTO t Fqft TO$T TO ?q *m, TOrTO TO I qRt qTOtq qffqTO qsTO TOt TO qR 
TO RlTO t, q?fff% FRRf -3FR2IT, ?RTfr TOf qR t TOt TOff TO TO I TR TH TO 
TOTOf TOT 1 1 eft FTRET TOfFTT TOTO qTO TO qq? % Fq TOtf MRT q <p, fTO q^q RTTqT 
TOttt q sTO ft ?q qrqf qr i qqrf qq fTOrr ;@rTO ft, qr^sT t, qqqiqq? qr ft, qq^r 
I, fTOqiTO qrqft Ff, TO qq i TOfTOq fq-qqrT qr to ;srTO ft, to qr qgr srTOTO to 1 1 

TOt, TO 3TTTO q?F TFT ?IT fTO ?q WT FFlt t$TTOq§qqTTOqrTOTOTfttlTO?T 
^TO TFT f , |fTOT qTO T# 1 1 TOT TO TOlTO f ftsTR TO TOT-TOT qR ftTO I, qfc 
TOqrq TOq qfTOf qR 1 1 TO to toT t, TOfTOq *jTO fTOsqrq I fTO fto TOst TO to if 
q% q#q qTO tot to wi TO qqrf t, fiRrr I, toto totott tot TO TOr to qrorr. 
TOTO if Tot Tff 1 1 FT, TOT TO TOTOT TO TO q^TOTf Ft TOfT I % qqTOt qqiRdl TOT 
tot ft rtTO 1 1 qft qrq t TOt TO 3tTO qrq qfr f , qqffTO fr toto I TOst TOTfro 
Ft, TOTO qTO qff Ft I TO TOT Ft TOft t TOTO % TOR TO TO qq# FT TOTT 1 1 qqTO TOTOT 
ft^Rt I TOfTOq TOq^ff, FtTO-fTOT TOTO TOt, qqq qRTO TOTT TO, TOt TO RJlf 
if fRTO qTO TOtr qTOTOTO qTO q$rf qqTO totto q>q> Fqft TO$t TO qq Tft t TOt TOqf, 
TOt TOTOfTO q#q TO T# I FTO?-F?TO, TOff Sjq-SJR qTO TOTT qff 1 1 

tstT, if 3Tiqft TOT-TOT qTO TOTt q5T% TOTT I TOfTOq 3TiqTO qff %TO TTTO TO q?R 
to, TOTO qnqrt toft, qt qp totr q if gqqT qrqr to i TOt-TOt TOTO TO, q*qf tout 
if TOt toto f to qq to, TOfTOq tot TOt ttott TO % .ttot iff tor qro q§TOt TO 
TO qff to tot qt qrq qrr i^$Tt i q TO TO^t % 3nqrot qqf % qqqq c^f ; TO 
qiqf TO, TO totTO tot TOfW TO qft % to-to qrqf ^ fTO ^nqqfr TO qff 

iFTTO % I TO q TTOT qqr TOTq \ ■3TrqTOt, fTOr FTTTO % fTOft TiF if ^ TOT 

qrfTO qt totTO q^iqqi fTOrft TOft TO%q i froft fTO, TOr q qt t TOrqr TO i 
TOr to trt # tot% TO1TO qt, ^fq tortt TOt TO Tfrqrq qTO f, TO tTOr, 
5 TFft Tfroq, qftTTO%qrq|qqRTO%i#q to^ q TO rTOt qqqft w qq 
fTO, q^q fTOr, tot qt qqif, TO TO TOf ttTOttTO if q^q TO tott qf qTO 
q? TO i fro qt TOt q qt §q TO TO qT f^-ft^t qqq qqT i qTO if ?qqq 
qqrqr ttTO qqqq qq TO, TOt if qq qrq, tfTO qt TOt 4t TO qqq if qqqr 
TOfTO ttTO TO TO tfjp qrq ft qTO i 

TO if qq> qrqr t TO TfrqrTO % fTOr qiFdi ft ^TOt, qqj qrqr TO if s<di ^TOi 
qqqft jqrrq q qrr 1 1 TOt TO qq fTOq TO TOrqrTO if irTO tot t, TO ft Ffqr 1 1 TOfTOr 
TO qqqqr fqr qTq^ iTO ^ qrq qqTO TO qqq t^tTO, TO qrqt qqq fTOrr t, TOt 
qqTO qqr qTOt i fTOTOt ?rt qnqTO qFiqqr ftTO qrffq i TOTO irTO rft, if TO qff 
qjF qqrqT TO TTFrqqr qTO TO qnTO i TO TO ter TTTqqr Ft qr qqTOife TOqr ffTOiT ft i 
q?q qqTOTOr TOqr Fferr % TTTqTO TO ft qqq qqr TOTOqr qqrq FtqT TO % fTOrT T5qqT 
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3^ FTF t, FFEETRf, FF<fc FETF FEt, FFFF FF ^FT FTF% FT% ^ t, Ff?F> FF 
F*t ^ Ft FTf^ETT | Ft #7t FFFtT FFFIF Ft I £btfF>l F F, feiFFtT RbHI f ? FFTF 
chfini^l ft FEft 1 1 FEtt-FEtt § flraT, uishii f^Rrr FFrft 1 1 attr t£f F?t, 7 ef 
F? t FTFt $ fEft I, TEFT Fit FTFT Tt I Ft tt FFT FTF cfvT FF' FH F3T *! ’fiF FET, % 
%tT, # fat# FTFT FTF ft FT^ETT, FTFFF TRFTFTt F>T I 

FFT FET F?t FttT # FTEtFTT S2TET frFKF fat FF?t FFTF 3r F^F TTT& THFR ^!cft 
sff FftT m=bl!l FFF Ft, FT F 1 |F FTF FFF fEft 4t, FTFTTT fEft ft Fft 4t I cfl-'l 
FFEt ft, #F ftFT FFT FTT ftft ft I FtF 7FTFT FtfftFT-ft-FTfftFT F ftnFT f FTFTF 
TTT^ETft FFF FTFFt t Ft Ftf! TF# F ftftt ftt, F ftEETT FT I FF TET 7RFTF FTFTTft 
FFF ftft FTt ftFTT 1 1 Ft ft FTF, FETTFT S^ftt fa F# FFF Ft gf^FET I ftft, ftfaF 
FTtft RcF 3TT FETT % fa FHFTT 3T7TT FTFJT Fff ftfFT 1 1 EFT Ft FtFT t, Fft ft 
FTfaT Ftfa ft fftftF ft Fff fl #T THFTTft fttfar, FTT TTTFTF Fft I FRlft ft# 
FTFTft I Ft fa F^ #$TF ##T Ft!, FTTF F# FFlft FT7T FIT# 1 1 #T #$ET 
ftFftFT Ft f 1, FFFt FTF, Ft FvFRt FT FFEETT FFT ft 1 -3TF ftft ftTFT FF# FFFETT 
# FFF# F# I FFEETT FET# FT FFEf Fp5 FTTF ftt f#7, FE^-FE% FFEETT FEET 
EEt ft Ft, fa FF #F F3FT FTFF t, FFEETT FtftET | FET FEtt, ^7 ^IfeT FT% 
^ I FF FTf7 'jfln ^ F^t FTF FtcTT? TET Ft Fft % I Ft% f^F FTF Ft FFT^ 

FFET FFT-TTcE FFETT, EE |F^ FftT FF F^t FT FFirt FTTF FTRT Ft I Ft FilF 
F^? FFtt ^§T F?t FEET FF FFF Ft %, TTFET FEET, F^Ff-FETFv^ FtT T5tF FtT, FFTF 
^5T F^-F7^ FTFf^FET ^t FtF FT FfFT | #T FFF FFT 1 1 FTF^FET F?t T^FTFT 
FFFtT Ftr F F|F FFT I, 3ttr FIFttEE# TTTFFtt FF FEtf Ei, FF FFF fa#ft ^ftT 
Ft#F fEEE-%-fEEF FiTF Ft FFTt FFT FtFT Flf^F, Ft FT?t%FET FT FtFT F#E, 
Fft TTF # I Ft F# Ft FFEF, Ft #T FET 1 1 FtFT FFT FF, t FET Ft EsETTFT Ft| 
ft % fFTEft I ^tF F^T FFF FttF Ftt Ft FF ^?T FT Ef Ft!, FTFt ^t Ft!, FF FF % 
FtTFT FTffF f% Ft FF FF FFT I FT FT FF FET FT ^F FT^ Ft-FfT FTF F, M 
FFETT #T ^F 3TEt t I FF Ftft-FtFt FTFT F , FT^f, FEEF Ft FET FFFt Fff 
FTF F I FE%FET FF F^t % I FF Ft TTFtFT f , Ftf ffF FTF FtF ft FF FET, FF 
FFF FTFT FET I 

Ft ^tTT FFFF ^ 1 1% ^ FTFF fft ft FETt f FT %T ^ f^tR TRFtTT ^ FEET 
3tt E7TT FR FF% FFT FTETT FtF FtT% Fit I Et FEEFt f^TFTEET fFF^F FFt FtT TFT 
fl (M) Er TEtT FFF FE fFFtEET Fff FTTFT, FfFtF f ttcR FTF FET 3TTFF FtF TFT 
4 % ^FT Ft FFT 1 1 

Ft #T, FNF?t FTFFFFTt FT FF FF FFT FFT FFt ?pT FFFT FT | 3ttT ^ 
Ft 3TTFTF FFFtT FpFF f^F f , FtF f^F % ■3TTF FtT Tf f I ^TTft ■3EFgFT, tt FEEt 
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ftft T*3> g«iKcb ft7 $pT fftT t, 3ft 9J7T fftniT HIT OTNft I 

W 3TNft Hlft WRHE HEft, ftft ft HE^r 3TFFT fft STcTToft F7 ft ft 3TTT£ 
FTf^TT 6)\* Hlft (FHT) ?3Hfft 7^3 HE7 ftTT fiftT 3F7T Rill f^ME^T I ftfftrT Tift, ft ft 
ST§T7 cFIT elvhRI, ftfftET 9T3lftt OTTTft ftft ft ft, SJfT-SJFT ft ft ftft T7T HEFT 
3TFrft HEFT Hjft cE?Fft TFft ftft ftft 3TN% HEFT HET TEI7T ft c|^T 3? W 
ftFT I HfftfftE 3TTqft qftr W7T HR7TT ft fftgT folT 3TFI HFF cE7 HHEft t, ft7 MR 
ft ftiJT ftft Rffft I HEFT HET I ft STlfftr ^TFEET ^pEEFFTTF ftft HTSjft I 

[Translation begins: 

President, Sisters, Brothers and Children, 

I had been hearing about the Poona Seva Sadan for years. I have been getting 
news about the excellent work being done by this organisation. So I am happy 
to be here at your invitation and to be able to see for myself what is being done 
by this famous institution of Poona. I have been taken around the place. You 
are celebrating the golden jubilee of this institution. 1 have been told that sixty- 
one or sixty-three thousand girls have been trained during the last fifty years 
and sent out into the world. You have been gradually expanding this institution 
over the years. I should think that in the beginning the people who began such 
organisations must have faced enormous difficulties which they have overcome 
with courage and fortitude. You have mentioned the problem of finances. But 
you can imagine the difficulties that the founders of the institution must have 
faced. They must have faced far greater difficulties and yet they coped and 
built a strong organisation which is an example to the rest of the country. 

As you rightly mentioned, when a boy is educated it benefits one individual. 
When you educate a girl, you educate the entire family. That is very true and 1 
feel that the greatest revolution taking place in India today is the spread of 
education particularly among girls. Whenever 1 visit universities for their 
convocations, I try to find out how many girls are getting degrees. So far they 
number around twenty thousand which is not a large number compared to the 
population of India. But it is a respectable figure and it is increasing all the 
time. If you add on the number of girls reading in high schools etc., it is a very 
large number. Every girl who passes out of schools and colleges makes an 
impact upon the family and the way of life. It triggers off a social revolution at 
home. 

Political or economic revolutions apart, a social revolution is of fundamental 
importance. Therefore, 1 am completely in agreement with you that educating 
girls benefits society in many ways. The most important thing is that it has an 
impact on the family and the children. A child is influenced most by his mother. 
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If the mother is intelligent and wise, the children will grow up to be good 
human beings. If the mother is foolish or stupid it is bound to affect the child’s 
upbringing. A mother should be loving of course, but along with that, she must 
have good sense. Otherwise, just love can spoil the child. 

Boys and girls are sent to schools and colleges. But the latest theory is that 
a child’s character is formed within the first ten years of its life. The foundations 
are laid in the first ten years. They may learn a great deal later on. But the 
essential character moulded during the first ten years remains the same. Perhaps 
that is why the Roman Catholics say that a child should be handed over to them 
for the first seven or eight years of its life and even if it is taken away nothing 
will change him because the moulding of his character is done. I do not know 
how far this is true. But it is true to a large extent. 

I think we have either not understood this fully in our country or not 
implemented it yet. It is no doubt a very good thing to send a child to school 
and college. But it is very important for a child to be well looked after in the 
first few years of its life, at home, by the parents and others; and, care must be 
taken to teach a child good manners, which is not always done. Secondly, the 
help of outside organisations like creches or child welfare centres etc. must be 
sought, for it is they who can guide a child during the next few steps. 

People concerned with university education often complain about the lack 
of standards of education at the high school level. The high school authorities 
in turn blame the lower schools. The fact of the matter is that once a wrong step 
has been taken, it cannot be set right later. Therefore, it is essential that the first 
step taken in childhood must be right; then the child can look after himself; but 
once a wrong step is taken, it is far more difficult to correct it. Well, I am happy 
to say that we are beginning to pay more attention towards the care and welfare 
of children. 

In a sense, the most urgent task is to provide schools for everyone. There 
are, still, not enough schools for all, yet crores of children go to school all over 
the country, and the village schools are not very good; nevertheless, they do 
something. I hope that they will improve. A school is a relationship between 
the teacher and the taught. Once there are teachers and students, there is a 
school, whether there is a building or chairs and other facilities or not. If we 
want to expand our educational facilities, we cannot wait for buildings to come 
up. In India particularly where the climate is not very cold, work can be done 
outdoors for most of the year, except perhaps in the monsoons. The children 
can have holidays then. But we have to find a way to provide good education 
for every child in the country without great expense. Otherwise we are stuck. 
We do not have hundreds of crores of rupees, at least at the moment. 

So what is to be done? We cannot put a stop to education. So we have to 
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find the means to provide education without spending too much. The expenditure 
on buildings should certainly be cut down in the villages. It cannot be done in 
the cities. In the villages, buildings are not a necessity. Or we should leave it to 
the villagers. They will do it very quickly. It is very important that the teachers 
should be paid well. If we give the money which we would spend on buildings 
to teachers as salaries, we will get better results. A well-paid teacher will be 
respected in society. It is not right to pay them almost the same salary as peons. 
You will not get good teachers and there will be no respect for them either. The 
fact is that the teachers who teach very young children must be better qualified 
than the middle or high school teachers, because it is much more difficult to 
teach the very young than the older ones. The university professors sitting here 
will forgive my saying this. But it is much easier to lecture in a university than 
to teach little children. When you lecture to grown-up students, it is up to them 
to grasp it. But with young children, you have to constantly reach out to them 
and supervise their entire development and growth. 

What I mean to say is that whatever we spend on teachers is the right 
expenditure. We must save on bricks and mortar. I see huge hospital buildings 
coming up all over the country. They look grand. But I often wonder how many 
such big hospitals we can build in a country of India’s size at an expenditure of 
lakhs and crores of rupees. Where will we get the money from? The result will 
be that there will be huge hospitals in cities, but nothing in the villages. We 
seem to have got caught up in the thinking of the British days and are unable to 
do anything simply. Every task that is taken up becomes a huge affair. I would 
say that small schools and hospitals must come up in every village at no great 
expenditure. In cases of very serious illness, the patients can be taken to the 
city hospitals. But we need not spend too much to set up small, twenty, twenty- 
five bedded hospitals with simple equipment in every village. I would rather 
say that we put up a hundred such hospitals rather than one big hospital at 
enormous expenditure. 

As far as the designs for school buildings are concerned, I have found that 
they are becoming very simple. But we continue to follow the P.W.D. designs 
which have come down from the British days. The world may change but the 
P.W.D. will not change its designs and their main emphasis is on wasteful 
expenditure. The end product also is hideous. So they are good neither 
aesthetically nor practically and involve enormous expenditure. It is absurd. 
We can build far more beautiful buildings at very little expenditure to last a few 
decades. More permanent structures can come up later. Or, as I said, let us not 
take upon ourselves the burden of building school buildings. We must start 
schools and leave the building to the villagers. Most of the teaching can be 
done outside and only a small covered portion is necessary to keep the 
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equipment. We can spread education only if we work like this. 

I said in a speech yesterday in Bombay that it has been estimated that if all 
our children are to get education up to the age of fifteen and then go on to 
colleges, universities or technical institutions, the number of teachers and taught 
will be ten crores, a hundred million. It is twenty-five percent of our population, 
because the average age in India is less compared to other countries. How can 
we carry this burden unless we find some means by which we do not have to 
spend much money on bricks and mortar? Whatever we spend on teachers and 
books is a good thing. But we are spending far too much on the other thing. 

Well, as I was telling you, a great many things are happening in India. We 
are in a state of flux and so is the world. Man is thinking of going to the moon. 
But I am convinced that the greatest revolution which is taking place in India 
today is the spread of education from top to bottom. The problem about this 
rapid expansion is that the quality suffers to some extent, which is not a good 
thing. We want education to be of a very high standard. We are trying to find a 
way and I am sure there will be an improvement gradually. The biggest change 
that is taking place is the education of women and girls. It is bringing about a 
great social revolution with very little fuss or fanfare. 

Well, I have been digressing. As I said, I have been hearing about the work 
of the Seva Sadan for years. Work of this kind has been done in other cities too. 
But Poona has been leading in this field and I am happy to have seen it for 
myself. You have presented me with a list of demands and stressed the need for 
money. What can I say except that judged by any yardstick you should keep 
getting financial help. I do not know who will give or how much. But I would 
like to tell you that very fine institutions have often come up with very little 
money through the hard work and dedication of the organisations. The moment 
money begins to flow in, the dedication vanishes and the institution begins to 
lose its vitality. Bigger buildings come up but the spirit behind the institution is 
lost. 

So, though on the one hand, I do want that such institutions should have 
money, I am also scared lest money should spoil them. But I think that your 
institution will continue to improve even with money. So you must be given 
help. As I said, I do not know where it will come from. It has to be from the 
Government of India or the state government. The problem before the 
Government of India is that there are always ten times as many applicants for 
help as there is money. So how is it to be distributed and to whom? There are 
many difficulties. There is a gradual expansion of primary education which 
increases the state burden. If the whole country comes forward to share the 
burden, the financial stringency faced by private institutions will diminish. 

I would like to remind you that in the old days, many institutions used to 
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flourish without governmental aid. People used to collect donations to run their 
institutions. But now more and more I find that institutions look to the 
government for help. Apart from the fact that it is difficult to give help on such 
a large scale, there is yet another aspect to it that it does not have a good impact. 
I am not against giving grants. Many social service organisations come to us, to 
the Social Welfare Board for help. Earlier they used to ask for help for 
constructive work. But now I find that they are asking for a jeep or something 
else. It is very difficult. Soon people will start asking for aeroplanes to do 
social service. The situation in India today is that except in Bombay and Calcutta 
and other cities, we have gradually reached the bicycle stage in the other parts 
of the country. We are definitely in the bicycle stage, because you will find 
them in all the villages. Therefore, in my opinion, the maximum amount of 
work should be done on bicycles. I am not against cars and jeeps. But our work 
in the rural areas cannot be done by a few officials running around in jeeps. It 
does not fit into the rural milieu as yet. Bicycles fit in at the moment. What I am 
trying to say is that it is a bad habit to look to the government for every little 
thing instead of relying on oneself. I am not complaining about you, the Seva 
Sadan. (Laughter) I am speaking about the general tendency. 

We are all gathered together today on an auspicious occasion, the golden 
jubilee celebrations. I think this is the last of the three day celebrations. You 
began on the 2nd of October which is also a very auspicious day. 

You have said a terrible thing, that I should be present here for your 
centenary celebrations. (Laughter) I am petrified at the thought. Anyhow, I 
shall certainly not be here. But I hope that you will celebrate your centenary 
with great fanfare and that by then your work would have expanded far more. 
You will have a long history of service behind you. You have shown in the first 
fifty years what you can do. Now the work will gather momentum. I congratulate 
you and my good wishes will go with you. [Applause] 

Translation ends.] 
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10. At Akhil Bharatiya Maratha Shikshan Parishad, 

Poona: Education to Keep Pace with Science 91 

FFFt 3fft Wit, 

R TFT t-t Ri ■tiTtt TI^FT FFT "^Ft ^T^fr i FF WIT ^ RlF I FT Ft FF7 Tf'FT 
H J K i, ^Rbd F tFM fF3lN=b< tj^T % Rit % RfF I 3TTFR ^SRt FF RtFFFTF 
FRFTFT 3TIT FF T|$ft % REFT, dFlRb Fit FRF FTT fRFF F^E FTF R RT3T A I <4 Tit 
RTFT FT FF% FT 1 1 RrR f^RjTT Fi, TOT RrTT, RlF FFft #F, FF #F RtRiF Ft 
fR-fR cFFT Ft f^Ttr, fR TO FTT FFT% Ft I FF FtF f|-f| TRFTF FTFt t, FTit FTFt 

i, Fi-Fi fR ftot f , RRtf ftRft R ffft I RtRtf Rtnt tt i RtRtf £ tot 

FFifRE FFP#FF ft fR 3?R %3 FTT qFTFT FFT FTT I FT ’ft iRE I 3TTOt FFF FT, 
RRTF FT FTF Fft RlW, FTTF FTT% 3ft, fFsTTF ^t, iatlPwIRl *£t #T R FTFFTF ^ 
ReeR fcRIT^ FtrTt t, WET RRsIFT I TRE eft TTlft TOFT FTt FEET RRt, FE RtFFTT 
EFT TOT ^Rnuft f^RTT, TfsREt FT FTOT-FFRtT fR 3fR TOFT FTF FTpR FTt wR <RR 
FTF FT fRR I 3TTT RlRw TOTEF RR ^RtFT R RRt Rt§TT fRR RtfR % FF ^RtFT 
=Et FF TO FFt, eRRt ■TOilFTF *Et #TFT Ft TOT TOEt | FFT ftsTTF fR ^RrIT 1 1 

R151H fR ' 3 flr R151M % Rt «)§d ftR fiR RtftRt i, Ft ff i R wR fRt tft f, ff 

Rt TRE RlsTTF Rt FTfIi RFFT FFTi TOR FT TOIT, RlTOT fR RtvT 1 1 Ft3T FT 
TOJT, Ft Ft fRsTR fR RlvT 1 1 W fasTR F RFEETt 1 1 5^frT $ '3T^E TF 

f^trorF 'Snt t, tot Ruth ?Et 3 tRre tttof ?nt i 

# 3TE3RETT ^ ^f^TT Rr?lW FFR ^Tt, f$RTT F|TT ^ % I ^IT 

TW F#FT FF FFTT F1%t % % TOt-F^t Fit F%-F^t F5FT cfR | FFlt FFT 
W WE % TETOR F%, WE ^?T TTT £R-^tW I TO FT^T Wt t ?FH 
^fl f?T^T F I 3fR f^pft 3 TRrE FF f$RTT WIT^ TOT^f FcRT 3T55T I, WE 

yTlfkll 

T^E FRT OTE FF I RE FTFFTF FT Rttt ^RRTT FTtf W W ^ FTf^ T^ET-FTT^T 
ftWT FtFT 5FRT F Ft, ^tFT FST^ FTT, Ft 3M Ft F§F FTF F^T FIFT I FFfRE flRTT 
Ft Ft ^TFft FRtt FlfFF I .#T, <3TTq% FF Fit ^FT FFF ^Ft I RlF I ^TtT F^FT 
WF FF^ 2St FF, 3R 3?tT Ft FTM [...] F Fit FTFFT F|F FTF FFF FRF F RrTI 
WITF Fti, RrFFT FFft WF ’JFT 1 1 FFT FF FTFF FTF5I, FTFT-FFT FF^t 3TR 


91 . Speech on the occasion of the foundation stone laying ceremony of the Sahu Mandir — 
new educational buildings of Akhil Bharatiya Maratha Shikshan Parishad, Poona, 5 
October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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rft «rerit 4 # aftt *tft 4% [...] tt^ mferd % i ?fr ofr 44444 ; 3tt% 
4F% # feR rtt F4 47 3T7TT FtcFT % 1 ;%% 3TT4 4# S 4 ehs HI# %t 4}5 4§rT \h4> [...] 
^feRf# 3§rT t, 44%4 sip t, %fer 3T4 44T 4j3 3T7T7 3lfeT#l4 3TTT 4%feT 44 
3Tf44) % t c*4ffe ttasl 477T % 4FT 44Ti FtrTt 4(rft %, rit 4FT 4% 4PJ ^ 'Fil? 
44 3m, RthRTHI ?twl# [...] %% # ^ 3 1 1 r% 3TT4% <J4T % 4T7T, 4T7T 

# -3^T *1M< # <J7 %t, All'll % 4F 446 4#, \ifl% H^r WPT FWIl 3*1 HI 41 4% 

ft 4 ft 4cj^ #? fen# 7%%, % 344% 341747414 ferr ^i ^r fea 4F% [...] 

•4|c(^<4chc1l eft % H$, rtf 3n44% H74I 4T 4t ^it 4%, 4t 3TT% 4%, 4t %t 42^1 Ft I 

3ft, F4T7 744% 4T7rT if 4FrT 4? 444 1 1 4T%t-47%t 44RT %t 34 4TrTT # 
474f-4T4t sfel 34 jTTeTr F, 7T4 4T% F I %fer % ft 34T7 4% 4T% F, 3T47% 4T4 # 
m % fe 4T7rT # 457t?f 3uft\ 4PT ft t 3%7 ?3t# 4 tt% fti t, ift [ft] | 3%7 
T4F Ft 44[ 47T 7F ft 34% I 4F 4TrT % I 3%7 ~ft R4) #4 34) r1<6 7t 414 44 4H4 
tpt% f%tfeF%, 7T44T%FtrTtti %fer 34 ; ft; it4 34 ; %st 4% ^Rttt 4h% ?pmt 
t fit far 37T4% 7t4T 4$f 4%f 7T444 F 3%7 4F 4T4 F4I% %$T % F 1 3Rft4 4T4 4F 
Ffe4T4F447F%%$T4% 4T4r4 4I4M> 7Frft I 3%T 4% 7T7%f 47 47Trft I eft 44# 
7TT44 4%-4% 494 3TT% F | 4% 494 3THT, *TF ^ 4H4 #t felfe %, ^3% #t 'Tot 
ll^^t^TF^t^T^rfe^TF^t, ?t tPFrTT | % 5 # Ff, ^fe=T WPT% 
*T% ^TFf 3fe, .dlHl t?tHT rFT TFrTT ^ I rit...^feT jR <^4 3TFt ^ 
rit ffe ^t SR^T 3Tfet # I ^ft-W Tftft 3TTrft I, ?F^f Tfe-S^cF, ^FT FFTf, 3*fe 

^fer wft t, ^ sr^t f [...] fRr-fer ft sr^t fenR’fer Ft^ 1 1 F#fer w 

fell# t FH ^TrT #t ^Tof fe FP ^El WTT FR fejf 4# HfeR [...] SRR ^ft ^5T 

# ftft I, 3TFt 4TT 4Ff t, 4F # W# 4HR 1 1 # # fe ferfe 3ft ft , 
4FSHtl 

FFTrft He|4#i| 4l44l3Tf eFT 4 h 1 6lr1l t rft W OTR 6lr)| t, # # fe F4 4TR 
«RtT if rFFT rPF 4T 7PFrt f I # rft Ffet S r -«l o rPF 41# 4# #t F55T %, Ftfet 
ffet 3TFT 4T#, \JrTT # =Ffer Ft 4 im % | ftTrft STFPFt 4141 H*4l # 3TFT ^F fet 
ft 4T 4TR R# # rit 4HH! 'fetT 3TFPFt I \3r1l ^ 6l‘fl, 'irll # 4 1 ST I fetT 

3TFfe fer I rit ffe F?RT felT FFHT fe # FF 4 FT#, # # 4# Ft FPFrTT, #T 3PTT 
FR 4l<H rlH# ft fe rFR F3fet rit ffe HHrt 4Ft, rPF M§4rl 4# I rit F7FFT 
feT-^M BF74T feTT 1 1 Ffet ft 444'fe #1RT FRlft if [...] 444 ^t ft 4 
4>6rl ^ I 4v4l 4>F% ^ fe TTcF tllH 4 ferTT 6414, ferft, e>M4 #t 44rl 6l# # 

ffe4 Ft, #■ ftfeT Ft 4F Ffe^ Ft, 4T feft # fft ft ft, #feeT RtfeH Ft, 
4#fe 4F feTRt | 4$T #t §lfer '^'<41 <Ffe ■STFt 44% 4% I 3R ^tT 3ft ftft 
fe% %% %?t f ft 31144)4 JpTFtrT f , q%t %?t I, 444% RTft r% eRT 7#t I vflTT % I 
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Rt r^r - Rp? ^rt ^ rrt rr% t Rt sft? rs RR5?t 1 1 Rt rsr frit rtr^ ^ ft r^, 

^SRR'3RrR#^%FTR#f^R^flRtRtFTtRE R|RT R? ReT 73% §R I RRT 
RTRT Rft R?t FRDT R?t, Rft ft% Rt RTR ^Hft §JR |f , RRrR RTT RRR R# 1 1 ^RfT 
RTRT $JR eft | 3fft ^rfT RTRT RRT ■3TTf^R> TFRfa Rft ^?T eft | ^T eft RfcRT, rM 
RT7% RftlSTR^RtRt^RRTtRTRtsft? Rt Rft ft EffTeft, ft^TR 

%, RTTR % ftft 1 1 ft RRt 7ft f Rf R RRft Rft RT ftR RTTR Rft RTRt, RfT 
Rfl RTTR RTft t Rft, R7f-R7f RTT, ftftr RfftR % I RfftR ttft RTR ftft t, R$T 
R^ 1 1 RT fRft RTR% 1 1 ftftR RRRT, 3TRR % R^RR RRRT, RRkTT R ftft RR 3TIT 
®tft-ftft RTRT R RfRT Rft RTRT I Rft RTR RTt RSTRT I Rft RTR, RRT RTR Ff Rft RTR, 
RR RRRRTR ftRRT fRTTft |, RRfft RRtf RR RT?f RT Rift f I ft? RRft Rift RT 
f^TR ft R§R RTef ftft, ftftT 3RT R f^RTT ft RfftR 1 1 ftft, TRftt ft$TT Rft, 
R?RT, fftsTRT I f§TRT RR RRRT ft Rftt ft ft RTR5RR ft ft t ftr ft fft I 
Rt RfTRR ^ RRT RRT RTTR f^TSTT % fft RRTRT RT RRft fft RTW RRTf I 
3fR RTRR Rt Rt RRTRT SR 9JR RTR t RTR ft ft, RRRT fft t 3TTRRT RTT 

RRftR! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and Brothers, 

I have noticed the beautiful spot that has been chosen for this institution. Poona 
is in any case a beautiful city but this spot is particularly suited for this academy. 
You have made me lay the foundation stone which I did with alacrity because 
in a sense, the entire future of India depends on the spread of education, on 
people becoming educated and trained for new jobs in order to build a new 
India. We pass great resolutions and shout slogans. But ultimately a nation is 
built by educated people. It does not mean that everybody should become great 
scholars and intellectuals, although they are also necessary in their own place. 
Education should be of different kinds; scientific education, engineering, 
medicine and the learning of all the knowledge available today. 

For one thing, the masses must get the opportunity for basic education. 
Every boy and girl in India must get basic education and the bright ones can go 
further. Education must equip the people to understand the modern world, 
because as you know, we live in an age of science and its offshoots. I am speaking 
through this microphone which is an invention of science. 1 came here by airplane 
and then by car which are scientific inventions. More and more facets of nature 
are being discovered as people are getting a better grasp of science. 
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Therefore, it is very essential to ensure the spread of education in India 
quickly, so that people may get training in new jobs and professions. On the 
one hand, we need new avenues of employment and on the other, the national 
wealth must increase. All these things are linked to the spread of education. It 
is quite obvious that the more educational institutions we build the better it will 
be. 

However, there is one thing. Often schools and colleges come up in name 
only with no proper arrangements for teaching, etc., which is of no use. Education 
should be of good standard. Anyhow, you have chosen a beautiful spot and this 
building will enhance its beauty. I do not know of many other places in India 
which are so eminently suited for educational institutions as Poona. The climate 
is excellent and there is an atmosphere of scholarship which makes an impact 
on the students who come here to study. For instance, if you go to England, you 
will find that there are many universities and colleges. But even today, the 
influence of Cambridge and Oxford is very powerful. They have been centres 
of learning for centuries and the whole climate of scholarship has become well 
established. Poona, too, has a similar climate. You have chosen a spot which is 
near Poona and yet outside the city, out in the open which will prove beneficial. 

I congratulate the students who will study here. Not that my congratulations 
are necessary, because the youth who study here are bound to go very far. 

There are great tasks before us in India. Sometimes bitterness, anger and 
frustration come to the fore. But these are superficial things. What really counts 
is that millions of people in India have awakened and are on the march. They 
are bound to stumble occasionally and fall, and difficulties crop up. But once 
people start forging ahead, nobody can stop them. This is what is happening in 
India today. The strange thing is that when a nation is alive and full of vitality 
and charts new paths, it comes face to face with new problems and difficulties. 
New problems cropping up, is a sign of a people on the move. Those who are 
content to stand still face no new problems but wallow in their chronic misery. 
But when a nation is on the move, new problems are bound to crop up. New 
ground is being covered and there are bound to be pitfalls and crises. These are 
symbols of our forging ahead, not of our failures. There is no doubt that we are 
forging ahead. The question is how fast we go. 

The five year plans set a target for development in five years. We want 
naturally to go very far. But as we progress, problems become more and more 
difficult. The further we go, the greater our burden and responsibility. We cannot 
shirk shouldering these burdens because if we slacken now, we cannot go very 
far. Therefore we have to steer a middle course. 

The five year plans set out in detail what our income and savings are, the 
investments necessary for capital formation etc., for these things are very 
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essential for a nation’s capacity for progress. The affluent countries of the world 
go ahead on a momentum of their own. If we also build up the necessary capital 
we can go ahead faster. Now the question is no longer whether we should go 
ahead or not. We have already embarked on a pilgrimage as soon as we got 
freedom, towards economic prosperity for India and to eradicate poverty. These 
are extremely complex problems which cannot be solved if we sit idle. It requires 
hard work. Please do not think that people in the affluent countries do not 
work. They are extremely hardworking and do not shrink from any job. It is 
only by hard work, intelligent, planned work in a spirit of unity and cooperation 
that India can progress. We must not be overwhelmed by petty problems, but 
concentrate on the larger issues. The most important task at hand is the 
implementation of the Five Year Plan. That implies many things, but ultimately 
education and training in useful tasks are crucial. 

I congratulate you on putting up this educational institution. I am grateful 
to you for inviting me to participate in this auspicious task. Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 

11. Public Meeting, Poona: Economic Self-Reliance 92 

«r?ft aft? 'TRft, 

W ft ’JjTT W 3TRTT f ft? 3TFTT, ft! eft ft ft? ft ft?T FfFTcT 

i ftfftr ft ft tr; fft ft fft? snqr, ft? fftftw ft *tst ■3mt sit ft=n 

ft*T ft ft, Flft Wft % TcFET ft, fft? ft? ft cfcFT ft qft Tflft I ft ft '3TT t T 
ftftt ft, , ^tt ft TFiftftt ft- 5 ^ ?ft, qft-fftft ft ft wrt fftir ftn, ft?T ft? 
3rTTT? ft fft ft <§5 ?fWll(ft^ cTpvrld ft W, ftftRT ft W I ft? 
^ ^ ftft ^ift ^ ft ftrr, ft qrft ijyr qft ti^kit i ft ft fft ^rt 

ch ^ > ' 1 ft W fft ft ftft ft ft TTcF OTFfft ft, 3FFft rRTF ft, 3TCft fft 

ft ft ftr t ft Tt|i ftffft ^Tpift ft ft ft q? qgr 3 t?t? ftr fftqn 
rRF-rTT? ft ftft TTfft qfft 1 1 ftt ft ft ynft ft, tRT ft WR 

tRi I ft? ft II ftf 3TREPJ ftcTT ft ft? gft ^ ft OTTsft ftfaT ft fft ft 

ft?^fft Wf TlftcRIFTTW ftrlT f ft? ft ftef ft, ft qift ft ft TTT ft ftft 

ft ftqn qf ^nft ft, ft ftqrr ft qftt qfcir i ftfftr ?ri wtct ft ft fft ft ftR 3TRT, 


92. Speech, Race Course Ground, Poona, 5 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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f#77# 4>ed 3#7 'jft '3TT3f §# dlelbd #e# #, 9lf#e1 <ieff #, 4t #t 3714 7#4 |i, dsi*l 
4#4-7# 47454 1 1 #f#54 ttcF #137 #, ## 37T4# 45F7, f#5 # 4^3 WFU, 4f # f#5 3714 

^fr ^ttt inr teeaid t, 377 #4 45 #t# 371445 44 # 447 3779 T 7 # t, # 447 45# i 3#7 
3174 eft 714$! f#5 # d§d d^fcS 457 dd^ ##bd f#57# oqfcRi 4# ?4#f 9lf#4 41# 1# 
RT^reft I 374? 4#f #9T # 45? RT=FcTT I eft 3R47 457 TPFcft % 3774 45?, 3#7 vTPT 4#, 
# 374547 37T4#t, 4?74 f#54#t 97^4, # 447 454 ? ?7lf44 4 ^ 73 ^ 3 ? ^teTT # % ?41? 
# 4 , ?4i# #97 45 #4 4# #t4 1 1 4§4 34 #, f#5#t # #4 457# t #7 4?4 #4 457 # 
1 1 f#57# # f#94T77 4574 t 4t 4§4 #794777 457# t, 3#? 77437# f #f5 <# 44 457 #47, 
#f#54 457? 45? 4# 44547 I 44? 445 czrf^eT 4# 45? 774547 f, 4§4 777? t #9T # I 

F4...4§4 314747 §34 314.. .4§4 4# F41? Hd4,d4) 14 1...44 4444 3T4 4t 4# 
§34 47... 314 ?4 7444 44 744 #747 457# 4 37t? 74714 4§#f 44 4§4 §7 faleTT 47, 
#f#54 ?4# -37447 3744# # ## 45?# t 44#45 77457 45 f#4, 4# #7471# e#4 374777 
37447 777414 447 457 47 774 457, #4#45 474 37447 4547 47, 3777474 7747 #7 

74774 3777 747R 4# 4747 47 4# I 457# 447 41# 47 #75 4147 457, 454 377457 3747 Ft, 
454 74e4 ?t, 447 #74 # 447-447 41# FT, #f#54 ?4 4t 34 3741# # 4414 ### 3774 
#74 37144577 f 1 3f47#t 457 #t?7 47, 37777? 47, f#545 4?7 eft I #447 457 777447 457# 
4# #47? 4 37t? 44777 47 374# 4% 454T T *?7-?4-#t45 #, #777 #, 4FT4773# 4 I 45?# 
4# 45t# #7545 4F7#t, -3#7?4#44F4377#4#3ft7F4# 477774 # 4$T, #9T #5 
47#f 377447, 4? 37l4#f I 3#7-#t4 4? I 45#t-45#t #7# 47# §# #74# ^5 f#4ST7, 
4#97T#t ft, 447 Ft47, 447 41# 1447 I ##E4 #757 #7 4747 47# 7#, 447# 7?t I 77457 I 
3f7? 3747 # ?4 37447 #f#W 4? 4§# I 4747 % 4?T4 4? 4|4 4# 1 74774 #747 I #777 
4§77 454 ?t74 % f% f#77 74^ 4# ?4 #7# 4t 74*4 *£77 ?t 4T4 F4T# 3ff#f 45 7TT44 I 
#f#54 |3TT | # 474 #t45 # f#5 74^4 % Ft# 45 4T4 #t, 74^4 4? ^ ?t# £ 4F# 
?4# 5§7J 3774# 4#44 4f #7, 4577# #7 I 37447 45 4#44, 37447 45 4f#4R #, 4§4 
4^75 f#4 I 

##754 34 74^7 45 <J77 ?7# 1# ?4 774# #75 45T4 ?474 74774 45T 7447 §377, 377? 
374 §4# 4747 4? 4#, #f#54 4#74 37# f#4 3777 ?# 3445 4T4 ## 4# 3#? 4# 
3747474 474 ## 4? 747737 ## 45, 37144# 474 #47 374 4774 45 #t 345# jfR 
34? 4774 # 47?-4t3, 4574 445-^?#, 4l#-4?4...# §377, 47 |377 I #7 445 f#4 4#, 
45# 7747T?, 45# 4## 7745 §377 1 3T3#4 ^I?f4 ?47# f#5 ?4# #77T-4^t4 4777 7145 
747737 4# 4?T# 37#3# 7774134 ^ f##4 # 4#f 9TT#4 45 7T#4# #, 3474t # 3#7 3f4 
747737 #74 447 7# 447 ?4 374# 4T?#t 457 7|4 4FT# [...] ? 4 Mlf#‘77TH 45 44# # 
§377 I 4lf^)7dld # §377, 347 4774 # §377 I 3#7 # 4 774?# % 4FT 377445 §377, 4?7 
=754 §377, ?4 774 377# # I 3774 #t 1 1 # ^94 ?41# 7774# 37747 47 I .7#?, 5377457 4t 
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TTFRT RETT I #-#T ## TTT TFIcTI# # FRTT I % RTT FT#T TTT # 3# F 1 # 
#TT fe TTT F*t cjp T#T # TFf # TTT fe FT TT# fR TRET f#T TTT I F## 
# FT TTT TFT R #T>MI # # FT# #T R TTT ?rft 4#iR# # [^fT] FT 
TTT f#ETT T#, #|-##, TT F# # FT TT TRET # TTT R# I FTR # <pTT 

# eft cE# T fe sTfl TRTT-TRTT SET $T TTT TRT Ft, TFT TRTT 3TRTT, TRE-^# 
TT TTT TTT feTT I FTR FT #felT F# «t, TREF F# R I ##T RTTT T FT# TE# 
TT R T#R FTFRT FT TF# # 3TRTr 3TR H^lcHI# # FTTT # RE RTT RETT TF# 
R FeFT #, TFT TFRT TF# # FT TTT T# I RRET # TI^FT RFtR T §F, # TRE 
TTRRE' TTT#feR#TferRFT<^lRR#TR$TRFt# FT# SRTTT T# R#FTT 
«Ft I Rt TTcE FE#T sTRT §ft I 

R FTTT# TTT feTT ffe fe# TT# R, TTRT f# T# ^T, f#T-RET TT# TT 
FTlR T$T R FTR FTT TTTTT feTT, T#fe FTTT TfeTTT # TR°T-$TfeT TTT#R FT# 
I ,*p TT# I # [Rt] f FTT I FT# fe# TTF T FT # FTT TTT TR 3T# #, T#fe 

Rett Ft pr ft, fen # #t Ft, t# tft ttt tsttt ftr t| tttt R wi tt# 

FTT FTR FT# TTT TTT FT tRTTT # TTTT f# TTT, f# TvTTR Ft #T fe -3TFRT 
R FT T# t F# TFT TTT fe FTTT fer ^ W TT FTR # RTT TR TT I TT TTT 

# TTTTTT Tnfefer^TTFTT#, fRr Rfe # FTR TTR ## # FTR ^RtTT 
T5T TTTTT #1 

# feTT FTT T#TT cET TTTTT Ffe-Ffe, fet TTTT^FT TTTT, #TT, FT# 
fet TT FTT# TM FTRT TT, TFT T# TTTT # FT#, TT TT TT I TTTT T TIT 
TTTT # FTfefe TTTT fe ^T # TTTT TT FT T3#, SJF # T% I FffeTT ^$T % 

# I FTRT ^T # ^fTTT ^ T§ft TFT fe5FT fFTT ^T fTTT TTTT TT 3TTTTTT, TTTT 
FT# TTTT I FTTTTTT TT TFT, TTF ##, FTffe T TRE T# TTT I FfTFTT T, FT# 
TRT # FfTFRT T I FTRT T$T #t gfef T f#5fT §FT Ft, T # RT T# #-# # 
TRT # TTT 1 1 T TFT TFTT fe TT# TFT T# TFT #TT # #t TFT TT TT, ##T 
#t gfef # ^cer# # Rttft |ftt t# tt ftrt ^t # # t# §r i Tfer ft# #t^ 

T#F T# fe 3TT3RET t #t FTIFRET TFT TRE TT# T F I F# ^T TT T#, R#T 

# FT TT T#, TT#t §tR}T TT T#, T^RET TT-#TT TT TTT, TT# $TTT TF T# I 
FT FT# ITT # Rn RTt T#, # T#, ##T TTT # F fe FT f#5F T# 3# TT# 
TTTI# T |, T# f#TI# T t fe FT# TTTT TTT I, R# I TT#, Tt?TR IF# 1 1 
TTT #^ FTTT# F# T#Tt [...] TTT TTT Ft T#? TTT TTT gf? FTT^ TT # # TT 
#, %F # TT # fe FTRT #T T#T # T# F# FTR #T 3g$TFRT #, FT# TT# TTT 
TFT # TTTT I % T$T TT I FRR FTR ^TFRT ftT # TTF T# fe FTRT ^?T 
#f T # | FTT#R FT# ^§T T T#T# #T I, TTT Tv# T# t, fen# T# I, FT# 
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fe*mr f , 3 trj ftse% t, 3 trr eRTr t, ret rt fast, RTTF-R-RrTf rtrtrf^ri ofrr 

ER^T *ftR RTR RTFR RRf FR, FRR ETRT RRf rRrT TRR FT RRT I W- FEE RlE 
R 3TT RE, |R RF ER RT TTE RER rR, R RT RRT 3TT3RR RtT RTR SJf I FR 3TE 3TTR 
%S RE RRRT RlT RERTR RE fo RTRRRRTRt §R, #?T I RTR RT*, R%R RERTR RTT 
RT RTF RRR FR [3TTR] RiT RTE % FR ^ I RR> RT ^T R 3TTR, vS-pH RRSRT 
TERTF, %*RR fem I RRjft 39RR RR, RR RR RTRRT E^FFT f%RT, RR ET 3TTE E R7T 
R, R#RT RER R 3TTR R, 3TRRT RT-RR RTF RR, RRT TE R?T R -3TT R> TFR R R7RT, 
ERT RT I RPR RTR E % % ETTT RRR FRR RTRRET RT RET sft RE FR TpfTTRRT RFT 
RR RRtE E Rlt-% RTEfRET RTT ET RT RTER R RtE E, FTRTfET FRR RRTff RTEEr 
E I FEE RTE7T R Rj<r sft I RRT Rt RR FEE, RTETT R FR RF, RRT <IEI ^tR R Rt, 
RE RtET-RTRT RRRT RTT RRR % ^T%, %R 3TtT ERE ER RR RRTF RR, RTFT RTT RRR 
R RR r|R ^Rfr RTR ^f^RI^r RTR RT RER RlE fERTR RE Rt E fRT RR fRFTTE rR 
PRFtR TETRI tRe eE fEsTTR % FREE RRRT $lfEl RFtET I RRRT fEeT RfRR s|<Jl4l, 
ReET RRR RFeTT, REET RR RFTET I R RR RRRRTR FRlrfR ERE rR, ERR RRR?T 
RTRTR eRT, EERTT EE EFT I R RET t fR f^ETER E RT El, RRR E RT RT, EE E§R 
t eR RT, RTRT FRRR, REER 3RTR RTR Rt R I Rt RRR R [...] ?#R % RTRR^t 
cEt I ^ FR ftTJF R%, FRfvTR [...] FRR RFT R^tf JERT R?t RTRT R^t SR, RiRTR 
RRRT RTRRT RR RR RRcE, 4)<dl RT FTR R RRT RT^t 3TR TfR-RTRR, RRT RtR I 
Rt RTRRT cE^I RTE I RT R RRTRT TpTR FEriElR 3TT% ^ I 

Rt F^f RT ERTTR fRRT Rt M6el RRR R^t ^3TT % FR fRET RR R FR ^TRR 
R?T rM RR ^T RT^ rM rT ^T RR% RR RRIR ?TT SJT FT, FR foR R^R % RTRR 
SET 7#, RRT% 3TTRRRT SET ^f^RT R RT^ RTRR fRRTT R§T R 7F R# RRRT, 3TR? RR 
FRT R RITE I $RRr R Ft I RTR RRE R ^RR RTF-RTF ^ I 3TRT RRT EetTT RRTF 

% Etret rrt trrrt rt rtrtr Rt Etret rrtrt sit i #r? Eet rr-rtr rt fr rRT rtr 

RT 3TTR fRR RTRT R RRR rR ^TfRR RT I, %TR R, R1FRT R, RRRTRTRT R, FR 
RR RTRT R, RT RR RT^T FRE RTR 3TTRT rRER fRT RRR FRTT ^T R?T 5TfsfR RF I ?RRr 
RF, FR 'RTRlRT RR RR TEE STIT RTfT ^ RTR RR-FTRR R% ErRR RFT FR RTf^T Rit 
fRRTM RRT I R RRTR FT RRT I RRTfRT RTR RRT % 7RTR RtT RfTF Ef fRR FR R FRR 
RRR fRTRT SIT, 3TRRT RTRRT % RRR, RT FR FR RRR TlM SET RFlf RT Mr R FR 
R# RTT RRT^ ST, ^RTT REf FT r4T I RT FR %tE #T F?T [...] RT RT FR RFT RF RE 
1 JTT R RfT-R^T RRTR RE^ RTRTR RE R RT ER RT RTRT RFT FTRT I ^Rt RTT 
^RTTRRT TTTRTR % RT RJ^R % R^T FTRT R% §R, ERR5T seTR-tE feRT F t^T RTTR 
RER I fsE# ^ ^T Er I # otrR ^T Er ^R RE ET^T I RT FR RRR RTRT %, RTR 
RRR RRET |lRRTR^tRT|fsEFTRTF%F?TSET RRTRT RFT RTRTR I, EE% RTE 
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It It q# TOTO, R?# «TRT 1 1 qTR, #3T # ftq RR R?#R % TOTR RTO I #?T 

# # q It f# 5 i j isl RT eft fo|(g< TO#, TORTT # ’3 ih^ $lf #1 q# yTFTT q#, 

# qq qr# I, to# #t# # w ?f#iR # i #f#q ?q ?to# q# tot #, 
q# q?T# #, to # '3TTf^F to? #, ##qr # Mr #, jq# #q tot# to qq#, 
f#TO # f# RqRTT t# #R q?#q q#, #R TO Wit #TO I, q#f# %# TO TTOT 

?q# to% gwr# q# to, f#q# ?q q# i # q?r# # e§R # froq q# f# ?q 
W& R#TOT q#, TORT q#, TOT f#T TO TOT Wt I j!#T, qq FT 

f#TO? f#TO ?q# I #R q# f#qf## # TOT TOq# f f# qqq#q #TOTTR q# I 
tot qt qqq#q qtrorr f#qe§q #ro # to q#, # ^qq q$q 1 1 to# tot # 

TOT TTTO, # # f# ?q qt?q# #TOTT# TOT# TORTTOTO # I TO# TOR TOT TO #t 
#? #, ?#F TO# f# TO ?T, TO, TO#, #$T TOTO TO#R, TRT # TO#, RRT # #FRT 

q# # q^j-q-qp? # #q # Itro It #, #7 ?tto qq# ##to It to# i #f#q to 

cTT? # TOT# TO TOT TO# TOT TOT q# # I q?T# TO TO ## TO# # TOTO I TO? # 

#q qqqq # q# I fro# #q # It, to? tot# ##?tt # i # to? to #to 

f#qr, TO## ?# TO # TOR# ?# #TOTT # I TOR TORT # TOT# q#f TO# 1# #?T 

# # # TO TOT TO# TO TO ## #TO?fTO R?, RffT# #, TO #q I|q TOq TO#, ^T 
q# TO#TOW TO # ? ?q TO? # # #tf TO# q# ## I ?# # TOT# #TOTT# TOT# 
qf , TO TOT# #tq TO f# TOF # 3 RT TOW# TORT# TOq # tot q# I ?# qq# 
TOTT# qf , TO# R# TO TO, TO# R# TO#, #TO f#TT# # # q# TO? #, TO# TO?, 

to#, TO 15 # # q# gq 1 ?q to? qro? q# It# ?# ### tot# #, ?# tf#qqq 
#^q ? 1 to# f## q# TOq q# to to# #, to ?q to? # #tott q?qr # i tor 
to# qf#q ?# ##to If## ^rt tortor #, qq # q#f qqq#-TORjq q# qqRT 
q?f, TOqq# qf#r I, to #q It to##, qfror tor tor# ?Tf#q q# #, w to# 
qw #t ##? # ## totf #, qq tototo # toto # f# TOqq# qqj# §tf#q # 
TOq# f#TRT q# #R #TOTT #t #T tf#5RRT q# #t? T### q# ?##q It #R ## 

# q?T?# q# to# 1 1 qro?# ?q to? # # q# q# to# #, q## q?T?#, ^F 

^ ^ ' 3n ^ ^ # ^ftt TO, tort t# 1 1 ### ## #, tf#roq ## I, 

# tot# ## to# I, qq# qr# TOqr, # qq# #ro toto TO ^jP i efe^M #? #, ?tot 

TO# ## 1 1 # qq TRF q# TOf#F TORTO ?q# TOR# TO#, TOf#TO q?#, f#R# 
TOrq # ?q q? # | tot# qfeqr # ^?# qq # q# q?? # ?# ### #r 
tf#sqq #r qfTOT# tott# 1 1 ##fq #t It to# 1 1 # ?##r tor# 

y dl ^ 5 ? ^ H ^ dl ^ Rrq# I, qf#q #r # tore? q# I f# 
t ^ TT TOf#T 1 T#fqrr qror #q # | TOTO TOTO# q# #? #TT qrf#T, ^qqTO 

It TOqr qiflti | # Tqa^^i # q# f#R qqqq # qT?qt # I TOR Tqq-^dl # q#f 
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3TFF FFT? 3 FT fftFTFt Ft Ft F^F tr FFT Ft Fflt F Fft, Ft t$T 30FT Ft FTF I 

ft frmfr artft Ffrt ff TFT't, ff ftf % het^ 3ttf fhe hetf Ft fttf t ttft^ 

3 ITT 3m 3? FTffmr FtFFT FFTFT, ^FT aTTFSFFT ft I '3TFTF, IJ5TF FFTT Ft FFTHtt 
% fFT ^fiT ^T, FTTFF •3TFt TTF, FTTFt <ftt T#, ^ Ft FTF FFTT, FFffFT Ft 
FTtf WEt FTF F$T 1 1 cT*ft FFTt Ft FFTFT I, ftfnEF ^ «nF fa$FF t fa tSTFT FTFF 
FFTt ^t Ft HEFT I Hit <ffaF ft tt Ft FFTF t fa FF FFfa FFT FF FFTt FTTFT t, 
FFT FTF Ft FTTFT | 3TtT FFF FTFTTT, 9TTFF FT Ft HjTTrt t, Ft Ft FTT FHEFt 

I, Ft FTFT H& TMTF % HETHft % I Hit FFf h*?T, FFFT HEt FFTF % Ftf, ftfaF 3TTfeT 
F TTTFTR h^ vjo^K FFF?f fa^^tFlft 'STtT FtlTT FtFT F, FTTF F FTtfa I Ft FFF F eEFt 
c|§t FTtfaST HEt I FFFT MFH|iHF FtFFT «St, f^TTTt F^T FTTt FFTFFT 3?tT FTT% 
FFTft STfat Ftt, FFtfa HEt? fa$FF ^ FTF Ftf , FTFt FFTFFT Ft, Tit FTTF FTF5F 
FFFttl 

^rrft, ff ^rrft F ff thfift heft Ftm % i ^rrft f Ffat ff FrftFiFFT fIt f?tf 

F^5 I 3TTF HjTTFft I FTTF FFT-FFT I ftfaF FFT '3TTF t# FF HEf&FTFFf HEt [Ft %] Ft 
faFTFFfrHft, T^faTstT, ^«ftfaFtFHfaTTFT FFTft FTTTft TFTTF , FF? F^t 
3fa, 3TFTTF f3TT, FFT-FFT §3TT #T F#FT F fT3TT fa FTOft, FFT FFTF TFfFFT F3T 
I, FFT FFTF 7FTTF Ftcft % Ft FIT FFFTT FF FTFT % ^FT TftF FTF FFT TsTTTF ft I 
FTTFTT FFT FFFTT FFT I TTcE Ft FF I ^Ttft FTF FFTft FTftFTf H& afafa FT, Ft F ?ff 
fa FF PFTFT Fyft ft 3TFt FFF F^t I FF [FFlt] 7FTFT Mt % FTF FF% % FFTft 
cEpe^F? “Jft FF FHft I ^ 3TT5FF HEt FTF F I FFTT F FFTF-HJFt, S ,J S^M FS^ 
FFff I FF F*FT#F Ft f^TF F^f F§ftF FFTT Ff^ Ft f^PT WfF TTcRTFF, FTFft ^tFT 
,<g4HI FFT, Ft Ftff % T3FF FF ^tT ^tF 3TT F^t, Ft Ft^T TFFT FTFT Ft F^t ^3TT, 
FTTHA W tf FSTTF 3TTFt, FTTF?t FcTF F HETTFTFT FFT Ft FFT, Ff^EF FF FFT F 
FFF F^ Ft fctw FT FT?FF FTFFTFT I FFF % FF F^f Ft WTF W%iT 
FFT FFT Ft FF^f FfT Fjf3FTF, fFFT FFTF 59FTFT FFT FT, FF fFFTF W I FFF H^5 
fFHEF FFT, fFFTFF F FFT FT FfTF Ft FFTt F, FT FF FFTF FFFFF FvftF-HEftF 
fFFtF FFT I Ft FcE FFT FFFtT FFT t FF ftFt-FTF FTFft Fft, FFT FtF FFTF, FFT 
FFT I FF FFFF Ht I % FFTF FFFFF HEt Ft FtfeFT? ^ Ftf3FT^ ^ ?FfcTF % 
FFTft FTF FF FTF FFT I f^TFT FFFT I FTF #FF fFF FFHTt TEEFF 
FFF FFt-FTF F^F FFT fFTFT, ^TF FT FFHft FF FFF HEt Ft, FFT FTF HEt FFT ?ft I 
TstT, FTT% FTF FTTFTt FFTF% HEt HElfFF 1? I 

FFF, Ft F FTF FtfFF FTF % F ^TF HET FTF^FFTFT ?t, F FFTFF fTTHEt 
FTFFT f f% FFTT TFE FT FFT FF f^TFTHF I, FT TFTFF FF 3FT% FTt FTFft t, Ft ^5 
FF FTF FF FTF FTTft F TFT FTTF FTFFT FftTT mfFF HEt 3TTHRFFTFT FFT %, FffFT 
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RRTT RT ?T RTTT 3 F3FT FR FfacT TFT 1 1 FtR RT TRT Rf Rt RTTFR, R Rft 

fRR TtRTFftiFRFTFffTR^TRf rtR ?^fr 1 1 fr ft rft if tR tfrt, 

RRfR TT3RR FtTT t fR TTRRW R RTTT if Rtf FTTTT R FT RFT Rt % 
Rf I if RFT RtT ^JTRf T R RE ^<Nl RFT R, oHltf4) Tfft ft FtR R, TfRT 
RtfeRl R|ft if ?T RFT RTt Rtf T9T Rf TT7T 3, R TRRRhr g|T?T % I if =PTf 
FTfTRT TRT RR-R slid F I R 4 ) Tdl 3TR if, FliMf) fFftRRT die) R)TTT fR 
RTRTT,RRffRF?TRfRTTRT RRRTTt IFRTRTtFtRRFTifRTRTifRFT 
Ft, FTTTt RhI Rft, RT Rftf Rt WET FT, RT 3TFT Rft, RTFT Rft — TR EjT-RIT RR ?T 

rtf tt 3tt fR t % Frfi f?t Rft ftrf Rfr r£ i Rt friF Ft rF ftrf 3grR 

RtR FTRF tR 1 1 TTFRF R FTR if Ft Rft FTRF FtR 1 TgTFtR Rft I TftR Ft 
FTRFRT TFT Ft TRFT I TTFRd R FTFt if, Rt| fFT R f?TR Ft TRFT 1 1 f^T FT 
if FRTt-RTT RFf t, eft dlRd=H T$f FT TRFT I Ft Ft ^'of^RRIsM T# f3TT, RT 
tR dleheicK Ft TRFT 1 1 F FRR 1 1 FTfFR RTF 3TF7Rft RTFT Rt fRR Ft RT 
RERelT RRT Ft, RTF Rif R TTT Ft, *JT-RTT RT FTTT TT FTF | FT TRTF FT fR 
f^FTt RR ft FTRT TlfRE TFfeT Ft# 1 1 f%rFft RR ft FTTTt R Mdddld RddIT 
^JTt RR 1 1 fRrR RR % FT ^sR^-mvii^ RR 1 1 3TTT F 1 ? THUtq^dH'd Rt, 
^ttiFFTft ?Et SR RR f I RfM f?t |tr | | 

WfeR t 3TTR£ RJt-iM VS TFT % Rtf% 3TTT RTT §TFT ^ Wt 

I OtR RTT F RE F, RJTf RT RR I, RR Reft RT RR I, Mf^d'l RT 
Rr I, R ^R=Et FT RRf Rt, TTR FRT% R % R?f t R, RET rR t, t 3TR% RFcTT 
RR RT fR RE-RE RRT RR FRt fRTTTT R RR RfRr | sip Rft wR R 

RR t Dhh R tir R, Rt ttr R, RR^t rtt rR | f^Rf R hmftr fR Rt 

tR R RER I TTR R fR 3TTq% RFT % TRT9RE I fR ^R fR FTR ^?T FT 
RMR RRfet Rtf I rR FT 3RT Rt R RtR Rt PtRld, %R?FTTft Rt RrmR RT 

rt Rt i rR fttR R t t RRtt rffR I R t| Rt Rt, %§tt?t fret i Rflr 

% ITT Rtf R 7IR R tR I 

^TTt RT R...FRF TTFDT RtR, RF RTF TdR, Rt Rft §TfRtR RrR I 
tRTT R RF RE T|R RR Rt Rtt? % T $TfRTR 1 1 FIR FRET HRIRT FT R# 
tR i F^f ft fRrr Rt Rtir 1 1 Rt ^fr ftR tR Rtrtt 'F fR rt R T^r-RTRR 
cR <fRR qR, R Rf R Rtrtt f, R R tftt rft 1 1 frtt Rtrtt I fR ftt^ 
ttfRfr, tinfRE Rt ft fRir rt rftr rt ft ftrt fte-ftR trirr rt reF 
F I R FREtFT R^TTT 'F I R R TTfRt I Rt fR RR ft RFTT f I fRT RR RTF 
% FT RRrRT F^T fr RT FfT rR R Rr TRT...R, R RT RRT I? R FT tRt 
if FfT R* rt RTTMT T FfT rL.R Fit RT RFT, TR FTtR, Rl l P i R RtR R t, Rt 
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R R wf R fR t, sRf, sfR R m RR if ttR 

i ^Rr RftfRrre 5^7 Rf, ifRr ^r ^ RR-Rf RR 
o IFR fF RtfR R 3?7TfF R FfT F^R R I RR R? ^fRjT if §RT R 1 3?lT 3M 
R FET fR fF FiKSiTi 3jpT FT? FFT?f I Fff FF R Rt JET I R Rl R 
$«3R^dl*H FFFT, R FEf I Rt if TTcE Fcf| FTfFT R Rtf cE7FT R? f qgRg*M l jd 
=FRT, RR FTcf fRR §R R 1 R? FFR R& T^ Rt FET R, fFT RdT JER if, 
^’RRFFTfET ceR if JETR RR R fF FET R Rt§FT RfFT I FTfFT RtF, 
RRRR I ^ FET R §R I 

■3R5T, 3R FTR FTTF R fif RRT R, fosR^THI^ JERT R Rt FTfFT FTTF if 
RRT R, FFFT RE R fRFTT ^ I fR fF FTfFT R FFE R? R fR ^fFFT R TTRR 
R fR I, ftf-fR f§f R-ffR Rif, iRRj ftfsfft ft fR ff qtr R ?f fet 

FT I FF%, Rf FTF ^TT FRTF FTFT, FFFT FTTF R fRFT FT fR Rl if Fft-Fft 

ftff R RfRRf RR R i fetR *jft if Rtfw RRef MRt 1 1 fRR if 
RRW fRfRfR R, cEETFvcf, FFTF, fFTlfR if, 95 FF if RR §TJ R R, R* FfF FI? 
^fRRR FfRfjjff I FFffR FTfFT T^E FTlR, RE FfFFTF R, FFR fR? FF F5 
FR FFR I -3TET «fR if fRR R RWdl$d fow FFT RfRr, FfTfT FFT RfRr, FF7T 

I, RRf ffR c^j gR jR Rttt I, RR RR R fRrnr titRRRce jR R ^tR t i 

R, RtT ; 3TT% fREW -3TFTT 1 1 R ^ fRjTT, Rt RkR, ^T =RTT 

Rrt ?rtR *r4f I, ^R Rt Rf R Rr^t ftrar 
R^ttRIi 3tftR wjR if ttje Rr Rrw^wRiRRIi t^e ^RRid i I 
R 3 tR Rr R i Rt jjfRiMRjr if R Rr qsi^ RR I, RffR ^Rr Rit fR ^rif 
R wR RRfRR R Rf ?iw 1 1 ^itR i t?t wt ?Rr Rt if Rf tije 
?R fRrr I, RfRr f^t fRn«r ?rR I, fir RRr RiRR Rjrt if Rjt ^rrer RRfRrr 
^nftif i '3 tt t t fR sRR I, t?g» ?R5> t R %Rttr, fRR Rjt RV-ifeLTM R 
fR5wR t, Rfht R! fRf?u, ^R jtt^e t if R| fR Rf ^ jgrR 1 1 RR Rf 
%, RffR fTTTif <tsR ^et Rt R Tfr I, R ^rr^E^r R R jmw «nR t 
r3TTR fRj rjrTT j# % i ?R-?# Rttt ^ett I R, <3TPT RRf RfffRR 3 tR f^ RR 
Rr Rt, R T3<T ^niR fR i ftRRh RR, R m ; 3niR i Rf testc' RR RR 
R 7f 3 tft, R Rt ifTcT 1 1 RfRr RR R vrt RRnR RfR R i 3TT$ir R R fR R 
RRtR fttrew R ?ifR R I, R-^tr Rf wrt R i fwRf<R R R fd FiRfr i 
firm ^E7 fRrr if ^7 RfR, RffR %?rr RfR RRr, f^T if Rf i 

93. The National Physical Laboratory' in Delhi and the National Chemical Laboratory in 
Poona, were set up in 1947 and 1956 respectively. 
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fire? ftft 3ifft? 333n?ftf%?ftfti3%i33 3 tt% 31 ft 
7T3131 I ft %?T ft HM % 33 3>IH 3ft, f%31 ftft % 33 333 3ft I %% HHl fft 5% 
%7 % % 3% 5? 3ft 3lft %f%13 f?17 ft 3§3 TglJ 5 ? 3131 1 1 

%7, ft 013 ?% 31731 ft, ft% 3ft, 7??31 3%3 3131, 

?3 ftft ft fftsll? I 3137 ?% 33lft ft ft 37lft ft31 3ft 

3TT3?^3kTT ft I ?*??% ft, FT ?**??% ft 0%7 % ft %f%3337 ft ft ftlft ft 3373 ft I 
ft% % 3%? 3ft? 333 033313 3ft ftc? I 03331W ft ft? 3373 ft 3ft 331 7131% 
ft% % 3ft?, HI^JM 3ft ?71% ??% ftft 3333 33T% ft I ft?, ^71% 313? 3ft tfT'Xa ft I 
Slfftd 3ft, 6l$ft ?ftft3> 3733 313?, fftlft 33 3137, 3ft? 3T37, 01133>3 371% 
3$%3 337% ft I 7%7% ?ft? 33T% ft 3OT3 ft? 3#?, ?9%3 331% 3?, 3ftfft ?3T 
011331 3ft 3F3? ft, 01?33131? ft, 933137 ft 3%l-3lft i=HRI?d fftw 33 3# ft I 
3ft 011733 313 ft fft ?3% fft?37T ft 3T 3%ft ft ipf? %3T 3T3H ft, 39%? O? ?ft, 
7T31 ft, <^tS 7%ft 5% 0333f fftft, 3pJ ftf <31 R?l, 33% 3ft, 3)MSI 331, %73 
f%313% 3?T I ft ftlft ?'^f?533T?3 31731 ?ft f 03, ft ft f33-^3 33? 3ft 3lft ft I 
? u ft7?33I33 33ft ft 31% ft ft fft '333 39%3 33T3, 017lft 39%3 I ft? ftft 39%? 
37%, ftft 39%% ft 333 "I'll ft, 3ftt H?IM 331% f%7171 wl<Tl 39%? 33ft ft I ft ?7lft 
31% |? fft ?? 33ft %9T ft ft3-3T? 3Tft T? ft? ft I 3ft 39%3 331%, ft?T 33T%, 
?ft3, 313? 33T?f, ft3 ftft 3lft ft, ft? ft ft ft ft3 1 3}7? ftfft?3 ? ,I ??ftv3 3%7T 
ft I %fft? f%9!3357 ft 3T? 313, ft3-3T? 3lft, 3131 ftft ?^??ft ft 71731 «3T3 ft I 
313 313 ftft ft ?13 ft ft ftj ftft ?*3?ft ft 71731 S2?3 3 ft %3T 3Tfft?, ftft 
ftft 33131 3lfftt 33ft ?ftl-?ftl 71331 %?ft ft ?73l-?7ft ?? ftft ?^??ft ft 31% I 


ftfftl 313? 033 ?3 3T3 ft 3? ft ??lft 313 3 ft fft 3T?J3 3ftf fftlT 33T3T J3? 
313, 33T3f 33 33 3T3 ??lft I 33ffft 33 33) 3113ft 3?T ftft ? 1J ?*ft 3ftf ftft, 313 
33) 333ft 3ft ft?T 3ft 33T ftftT, 3T13ftt 3Tl? 33? ft 3?ft3 Wlft 3?ft, 3TT? 33? 
ft 33? 313T 3%3T 1 ?ft?3 ftft 3T3T...333 313% 313? 3ft?TT 3ft 31? ?13lft I 33-33 
ft? iftT ft? 33 31? 3, 3U3% ?T3-ft- 37% I ft ft 01133)3 3? ?17ftFT 3ft ft I ft 

?31? 3Tft, c^J 5'i3^Ri«, ^ ft? ft fft 3Ff3 3ft ^5 331 333% 3H3T?! 
|3T ft 5?I% 331% 33, 331 yift fftnft 33 ft, ft§l fft 33%33 % 331 §31, ft 373 
§3 331 JO?, ft? % 331 |0? | ft? ft 3?3 |3, ft 013 ft ?3 3?f 31?, 

^ft-??ft 33 ftl % 3f I %f33 013? ?3 ??ft-?ftl ?3 ftl % 3% ft ?% ft 313? 3ft 
ftftrT^I ?3 ft ft?? ft 313% I ?3 3 013% 7333 3% 331 331%, 013%t OlOTlft ft, 
3 fttft 33 533331 31? 331% I 3ftfft ??ft-??ft 0?3 3ft 31? 331% I 0113ft 0?3lft 
ft %ft % 3?ft 1 1 011331 731% 31%, 313?1 3?3% 31% ft 3%? %?T ft 733-713? 31^ 
?? 313 33 31% 1 1 0%? 013? 3?3 %ft 3 01331 33-ft33, ft?3§73 3ft 331%, ft 
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TOroft tot 4)Rii far# rtM i r RT k totrr rtort f, RRfRR 

k&Rt ?R R?k R& k ?t RTRt I % M ^"RTftR RT ?R Rt7 R I RTOfo RR RTO M 
$ ,J ^, RTRT 3ttT TORTR XTO5 TOtR ?R R$f f^TRRT RR RTO RR R?k TOt ?R R? R$T 

RR*t i Rrt rst cgs ?t, r*r? r, ign k, to?to*mk k, to# r*r toto # #r Rt aftr 

TOR 1 1 TORR | TOTTOT TOHMI, gif W #TO I Rf^FT RR RTO TOTR RTR «T% #RTOT 
R#t Rt R# TORt, R% #tTTOT I I4t STTOT#, Rf sklRTT t RTRT, R% #RRTT t TOTRTR 
TO 1 ? T#R RtTORTR TOR RR% R?T #kTOT | Tft# §R RTR, £*>? TOTEM RR TO RTO 
?klTOT I, RRffo TO$ftR # TO TO #, TRTSfFT ## Rt TORTOt RRFTTOT TOtTO? 3ftT TOTTO# 
RTt RhsIM TO RTOR RTORT I, MRt #-RtTO TOT RTORR Rt RTR TOTO t, Rf^E RRRTt 
3RTOT #TO, Rt-Rf TOR TOFT Rt f?TR TO TOT, TO? TOT TOR 1 1 Rt IRfRR % #R 
3TIR9RRt 1 1 Rt # t|M # TOT# I MfRTO #t f# TO # TOR^TR, ^fRTOTO TOR I sfR 
RRRt RTRT RT RRT #TO RR TOTRt I, far RRRt RTTOTOTTORTt f# ##-## TOTO#TO 
TOR RTORT I TOtT RRRT TO TOTOWTTOTO # TOFT TORT t, RRff# TOR TgR TOT# 1 1 

torR Rtstt fRi TOt RR R§t t, rtto <#fli^ § j R°s to R$t R rt toto# R, tor rtt r 

TOR TO TORTOT TO# TJ#t TOTORTORTRTOTO TO, RRiTOTR TO I RRfRE TO fTORT TO 

frorRrRT toTr R rrR tort I to tototottrtoto toRt I, r§r tort 1 1 tot tor to 
R RTO fRro t ^ toR R TORTORR TOR R toR 1 1 RRTR #RT TO# 

% I TO, TOfR MR TOT R, MR 1TORT R Rt# f#TO % # RTOR R I R TOT #R> ^ I 

RT TOR RcR TOR^ TO R?R rR TOR TOR RTOR ?, ^R RTOR ?, ITO^RT RTOR 
1 1 TOR RTO fRR MR Rt TO STTORPTOTO TO TOR 7 ? I TOTO % I R TOR Rft TORt 

TO%R, TOTRR ?R Rroro TOfTOT, rtoRe TOTWTOtRr RFT I, R$T rtt TOfR RRt, 
RRTOT TOfR ^tRt I RR RR RR R ?R rR TORT TOfrox I TO^iR R Is Rt TOR ?# 
tot R froro to TOR Rft gRtro rTO i totor totR to rto rto^t tot R r% ^ttrr 

R R, RTO RTO RRTOT TOR TOR RTRR Rf TOR RTO RTO TOT§rR old I % ^R R7TO5R R)T 
TOilyll RTO^R R RR RRR, Rt RTR §R, RT RRT i|R I ^fk RRT RR TOR TO RT RRT, 
RT RRR gR, RTR Rt TORTO R, rRT RR TOR TOrR R TORRT fTORTR R fRM I TOTR 

torr I r, tojR xnroR to^Ptto tot rto rto to|, torrtt, rtort Rrt tort ? i r# 

R?t ^Rito, RRrR TO^RR, ^RR, R TOT Rot TORJt 5TRTO R, R&ET Rt JTOTO TORt 
I? Rt 5TRTO f^t TOtt I, Rt toR TO^Tf R ^3T R t? TTT RTR |R gt RRTOT TOR 
fRM |, RTO£r RR RT grftRR TORt Rt I TOT ?TTfRR TOTOR f^MTO f^T RR^T RR TOt 
fRR RTT TOTTOT ^TOTRRT TOTTO ?, RftT RR TOR fRRTRT RRR I 

Rt Rt RTR TOTOR rR, RTRR R, Rt Rt RR R?t RT^ t, Rf^FT RTO ? 5 J l^ u s ^ fRR 
tR # RTR I TOT RR RR?t RTt TOT TORTOR TO RTOR R %R TO RTR RTR RTOR 
RftT RTO ^Tk ^§T R, RT? ?t TO TOtf #T ^§T ?t, Rt k R§R TOTR ^ RTR 
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Pff PE^P Ftft, SFpffr TP PTH f , TTt if HlpT Hft PR Ft nft % j^tHT HFH 
Pft o ftT RE-pSE ft -J«s!l FT flPifl SET ft pft fid I I ft d>lf Rp-W tt ft FH H§cT 
SJpJ ftTF TRETT f ftt Htl fftHlft tt ft FP ft (a dPif t, ffftp ftt FPTt eb^Pldi 
PTf TpE TTTTSEt f)<3 SET ftT fftT i-lft ft fsEcTTft SET dHFlf f fft HH FpSET <jPl4l 
SEt TTH flMlRfl ft $dM SET PTH PHT HIT HtF-ftF SET ffdMl, Plf HRft 
ftdl Plf , Plf PFt, xitfdil J ldl FtTF SET HTTT ffHTHT ft tt ft S§TJ SRpT HdrlH'ft sf 

ptst pft Hidf ft ft i ftr ftir flDn* hpt mf tft ii'Jii<i*H f fft pft f , ffftp -hsrp 

tr ft s^t pt^p Ftft t i 

ft afttf) tTcR ft ft TTPP 'Jfhm SET sp, %p Ttt SR {FT ft spf i|tT | cjPldl SRH 
4 l4t FTT a?Kl tt I SEP 2TT, ^jftHR Sjf fiPldl =RH Fft, HPttsET sf rfPldl SRR J l4t, 
Httft SEt ^RtHT SRW Fft I HPttsET sf pffHT f -3tft HTftTT-pSTTTT SFTTpTTTSE flHTT 
F§P TFT ft ft P^Ftf, FET ft SElft 3FSTFI FRIT SIT Sfpf ft Ptn^T FTT ft TPST I ftT 
7 fTTF-WTF W cEPT SETf f H^H | PR f fp f STT gf HR I, HHtld>T P RIFF 
spf Hfip ftt f HPf SER/31'ft f I ''HPT ftft, HFT SEtf RRF SF% HTTP SETFT fl7 
sift STp RTTF SRP SETP, Sfft HFt I HFtlSET HHt P SET?t H HH I HF f FTP t HPttsET 
SET ffi f ftp T^ F fft sp SEPT SEP FtdT HTH, spft ff PHHP f t fft PftP f HHPT 
SEPT FtcfT | ffr HTFft sft cER SEPTT PFcfT 1 1 fSR TPdTF f HH ft ffH S^t ^Pft, HH 
tf^TTT SR # F ff^ fpT ffp ft | SEPT SETf Sff, HTTtfHSE^I#THTTffpf 
ft ffHTT SET T^ t % PcE-ttcE ^ ^ ^ ^ Sfft% 3TST P?TR SEPT 

SETf fft 1 1 H=T f STRT 3TS^ I ffi ^Tt f Hft HFTcTT, Hfcps T HTf 3ftT f H5 *T ft 
TTPR fRcT f Hff t ffi f SJTT PT ft^ FT fSETTT | ffl HT#f -ffTf spf HR HTf I 
FTT TT ffsTTT <E# I fffFT ff d^d TH? pf I TTSTTH HfttSET f Stffff) t^TfSEt SEFf 
f 3TTftf§PT, srpft ft Hfk HPf HPT SEPT SETft 1 1 ft HTFft SETft STT p§fft f 
HTP, ft PfPT m fft I H$fPT pft P^fft f SEPT fft I, pft ftfft % fft 
I ftT fST SEPT Ff ?RF I ^ HR I ttcE §1EP Hf f pf, cRT flft ftZT SET SETTJSFIT 
STT, HPftSET ff f|cT Hf-pt pRT ft SETTMf S^HI^F fkrf ^ I ft ft TicE f ff 
fHt TTTFH SEt ft TTcE H|T HTft FTf STT FTPt ft^ HP TFt sff, Sfff Hf^Sfft fRH f 
ftr i'flf fffrprr % hf pft fth f PHTff ftft hh ff t Htr ^pft ht HRft, 
'3TR-HTT 3TRft SEtf f PFR, ftT ft ft FR Tl f ; spft ffTET PTHT SET f, SEft FRT 
PtT f 3ftT TTH STRtpfeE, TTH P?Ttp >HPf HPT SE> I ft Sjsfff SEFT Sjpf fft 3TPlf 
FTFT SFHT Ft TFT I HF I ft SJPSET HSTTH pt TTTFST SET HHPr f FHT STT, Ppp fSITf 
^ ^ ^ ^SE I HPT ft SR, ffftp fftT HTPft sfRTT SEtP FPT 3TPT^t 

ffef ft, sjfffft HH HT# Sj5t HRR p ftft Sff, ft ft HPTTt sp P J3 $ tF Tift ft HTFT 
s^tP, SpF-t HftT HRft ft HHT TTHtf tl #T, ft HPfsEI % TTSTTH P#' 1 1 SElf 
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FT3# ^ FHH cfr OlKI '3TFft3>T 3t Fft 8t, 3t T^ff £F % ?t I eft ’£c|y^ f , ^MT 3R?t 
t, eTflf t eTF - Ft 3R 7feft 1 1 it fRT I FFF7 I 

eft jTFftFF % flBItf eft fFTt - TRTeT FT?f ft 7T35%, *nff7 ft, FF FF3ft F3TeT 
3ftf, 3Ft% ^H3 t) flelel ^Tft 1 1 Ft ts 7ft F77T % FT^-FT^ ft F*t t eft fF 3TFF 
Wf 3ft ■SteFT 7t, 3FRt FF % 373FT % 3TFFt Flf&E Ftft fFFTerft | 1 #7 ft ^ft 
^ 3TFRt *EfT 3F^Pt7F 3ft FTf&E FtfeT, F7T^ F^t 3ftf 7T% 3# % 35f FTF F7TF 
t 3Fef FT37T F FTt fcfc 33# 7t$TFt fTFIeft ff I F3T F# 7t$Rft fTFTeft % F7T3ft # 
TftTFFT % 7TFFFT t FT eft #7 FIF 1 1 #EF g?t ?7Rt ’ft 7T% F^T % Ft FBef 
FT37f F 3^ 31# #7 3#t f, FTTFft $felfW % FFF 7Tl1#F 357 ftFT, 3TF7t35T «fr, ^ftR 
% ffetfRT F I #7 fFRT ffetfRT eft5RT37W3^Fi#t-F’ftleitf#F75jTfo 
3#F# F7T3ft 7T35# t 37133 #t, FTf 3-,*^fVH ft, FTf ft, FTf 

ft I #&5F 7ft73 357 fit 3TFFT 7T77TT fcJFT 1 1 -37335 MT, OT f 9T 33 flFeT 3ft 
^73# fR | ^cpr 3 tfft 3tst?trf ffrtt 1 1 sjqjft piWfflfcw 3FTFt I #t afft# 
3ft FF5W F#f fHt I 3Ff ? ?7Tf#F % aQjjf % 7TTFF 7T3RT T£Ft # I 33? 
STItyT f#73eTT % FFT Ff#eT # ft, FfT 3ft foeTTF, fFitFlfaFF F7, eft F#Tt 7T3Teft 
3ft, SRFT 33, 773 357 77sleTT I, Ft FRF 35 7T3TFt 33 FT# ft TTsTFT f FfT I 3TF fF 
F7t f#5FTF eFf OFR ^Iff F^Ff ^ % H4l4f jfTeft fFft *JfT eft eft ■3lf^FF Fff 3fff 
3Feft RTeT % F3MT 3R I 3R fe^-fe% fRFt Ot RFFT F R% Rt^BT eftR t #7 
^5 ^RT ^ ’ft zffi fTT «I!eT =Ft 7FT3I% eFt f% ^ft ^9T f3Uf fR | SFftf^eFf t 
^Rj§t fchtHlftcHi 5TeFT I, gt JFT7FFT #7 f^WFR ?Ft RfFfti^RTt I, ^FFt 
?3fFTTf^FFTt '3TFFT % ^t7 ■STeFT TFT ft TRTeft 3F 7TFFfT f , stf^-h 3tF eF^F 
3%, % -STTF 2T, fF% 3|eft «lft 3ff «Je1F»l, 3f-3% ; 3FfF '3Tf7 '3T5 r ?T ^t7 'SFTTFFF 

^t7 ?7ft 3%-3|' nPsell 3ft ^131 3fT v3F% 7TeTTf F§lf37T 3T7% •SFFft HPlB % feTF 
eft 7Fft % 3Tlfer7 eT7f-37f 3ft 7T3 ^t I >3ie1M-^e1 J l, 3Fft fFeTeft Fft ?ft, elf^bH 
357R-eF7t3 7fft 3ft 7T3 ff f% 3TTF efFft 3ft FRF 3TF% 7T3Teff F7 f^RTR 3R% 
3T3Ft Frfet toeFTT FT^R | ^pnft itfet F OTTF eTTF FFT^f, fFI^ 3TRTF %, eT^t #, 
R3F#t% # W33t FFRf, fF FFFFt F3F 3^, Ff^F 3TTfe if GTTq^ F$F 3TN3t 
f 3t F FFT % F?F |f, F S 4 ^I U S F 3TFft3F ^ f , 337T F3 fleT 3^ % I F3T 3TF 

■3tt7 8ft, f%F eTTf % 33F 33FF f F 3TTF3ft 33T^ I -3nF ’STFftFF 3ft eftf^TR I 
3TFft3F #7 FFT FtFt 3ft I F3T FF33T3t t?T, F3T ^ft3T^t I FtFT 3?T 3|F 3% 
1 1 FTTeT t feF^ t cFftFFFftF, feFft, eFFFT-3tfFT # #7 3Fff F 3TT3T^t 

FReT 3ft OTT^ft I eft 7F3f ft FFT I fFTt Fff 3FftF 3FT I, 3TT3Ft yFIFT t ^ 3t 
^ft F^ 3TT^lMt%ieft3TTF^t, 3tRF fFRT ^7T7T ft 3TTFT % 3T^ 5I#r 
3ft fF H, fF 5FFF ^ FF^F 3FIF I efaf fttFR# feFTf? eft 3ft FRT 3TFft3F Fr ’fRJ 
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tt#t, # T# TR| FT#t FFT I FFT TTTF 3Tf#FT t, TtT FiT 1 1 FT Tt TTT T Ft, FT 
T«# ^to^tt 1 # I Ftt #tf#T '3TDT, # ^TTFcTT t|fetl FFT tt FT T9#F -ddl# TR#F ^ FFT 

# tt, FT TTTt #T# if tt, #fTFTFT # tt TTtTT TT# 3TtT *R#F TT Tt T# t, 
#f#TF # Ftt tHsldl % FT FlftT RE F% TtT % FT TTF #FFT I # Ftt ?TTFTt 
jfdd TTTSTFT I TFT-TFf F#, FT, 6^-o^b F#, FdlT# FTlt FFT ?# TfFFT 
Tldtl F t4m TT fFT #FTT ^ # TT# % dTld TTFTT FT tt# % 3TK ##tFT Ft <HIdl 
t, FTtf-F# TT# tFTT gt TF# TFTTT Ttf t TH TT TF t, TfFTF FT FT# #f#FTFFT 
FTT FcKFT % H^HIF-d Ftf FTT# FTt #FTT |l FT, FTT# ? 1 RT#t FS TTF #T F'RT# 
Ft FF# # Tt FTlt T#Ft # FFT FR# t FTFf-FTFt FWt # -3TT# ## FTTFT FTfFT 
FT?, FF ylth TT FtsRT FiT ttTT Tt 1 # FTT, FFTt# F ,I oT#t T 3TT did# eft I \JTT dHd 
FT #FFT?T Fit, % FTF F# did % I Ft FTTiT ^Ra^l TRT #, 3RT#FiT # ^tT 

# Vbsfc Ft dldl t FT# did T f# FTlt TFT FlldHl TfFFi t, d4td FiT % I TFT FiT 
TTF#t t, vd4ld dgd t I '3#T #lf#T, T5FT Ft TTFi# t, 4ldH •#, FTTFv-FTTF>, 4 .KT f^> 
TTeF 3TRF dd FRFf RFi ^#f ^TE F# Fitt did TTiF #dl FTTF# TFIT FRTT # TFT 
F# TIT Ttt t, FT# Tt #ST dH^lebl Ft Idd’t Fft dlddii F# %, FT# TTT Ft, TTT# ^ft 
T^t cUdd^t ^Rt ■3M ] T-^IW I T ? I 

FT TT TTf TtTTT 1 1 \3TeFT M?ft TT TIRT, T eft ^3?TT 1 1 3?rfRFT ^ 
TTF TtT TF 1 1 ^TT rTOF T TT Ti t^M I, TFTTTF % 1 1 OT^tT, 

#r 5^mr Tt Ft <sf| di-rf Ft I, snr ^itt% I, Ft Tf-Ft ftt, tt? f#t 
TFFFTF t FT #T .^ERT TFFFTF FT eR% FTTT FT-Ft FT Ft W% TtTT f^F 
^TFT FT eETF 3ttT 7TTTT TFT I fTFTF TTFFTF FT FT fFTF eRT I FTT ^ft !M T 
T# FTIrfr I <^tT eFtf TTTTT F Ft T^f TtFT f% I TR TF FT FiFT t f% TTF TIFF FT 
Frcft TTT TT FTTT FTFT t, FFR FT TTFFIF % ^E5 •HtTTI FTFT I Tt TTT TMT 
#T 3TT7 FTTttFT % TtMTT FTFF |, TTT Tt#t I #FT TRTT FTRT #T, Ft TtT 
TTFT Ft TTF t, FTF! ^TFTF FTF f^TT T^f FT TFTf, FFT FT TFT, gT ^T TT 
TFrt Ft, TTtF FTRT 1 1 -ott TfTFF, 3FTT FT 3TTT TRT TT FTTT Fit, 3TTT FT 
T TFFT Fit §Trf^F t Ft TtT FRIT Ft TT# t#I ^T Tltt T FT FTlt <j$TT # Tft 
FFT Ttt Ft I Ft # Ft TTcF FTF FIT |, fe^T FT# f , ■3TT FT# # TT# ^f#FT ett FFT 
^T#t 1 1 Ft FT# f#?FF f#FT TFT FTT# #tf#, ttftlFT #tf#, TTTT FT^F# 
T Tt #tf# t, FT tt Ttf# FRIT # FTlt 3PFT #§T ^ FTTT # 1 1 TERT 3TTTF#, ##f^IF) 
###, TTF 3TFTT FIFT t, TFT f#FTF3H FtFT F #?T FT 3RFT FFT fFTFT TTF, TFT-^Tt 

# ftT FTT I # Ttf FT TfeRT tFT TTT#T T^F# T TTT TFT TTTFT T TTT FFFT ^TTTT 
TTTFT #1 TTRT T3^F# T FFT t, ttf^TFT #tf# FTT# FFT t, ■3TTT TTF# F I % FT 
fFT#T FF, Tt FT | Ft, FTt? f## # FT T#tt TWTFT Ttf FTTT I FT TTF #§ft # 
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ftrft ft('l I 3tT FT fftftt %9T ft 313T 3=l«;*ft 3ft fftF 3T?3 3%T 3 FT fft# ft§T 
3ft 3«K<wff FT 33% 39T ft TftFK ftft I ft FT 33 3§ff ft ftftt 3%ft | FT 
3333lft ft§T 3ft f , ftfft3 FTlft 333% f33F ft 33 ft, 3§3 33% 3TTT ft ft 
3FFTT ftft ft, FT Fft F33T3 ftft ft I FT Ftft F 313 % 33%F1 ft 313 3ft 313ft, 
ftfftET 33flFT ft FTT3 ft§F-313T 3f3 F%3 FT ft, 333 ft ftr 3§3 3T3 333ft FT 
3TF? FTft ft I ft ?3 33 3 FT 3ft I fttT fftT3FT FFT ft 3HF3T?3%3, F%t FT3 
33% ftftj 3ft f%F fftft 3TF ft FT ft #T FT 33ft 3Tft ft 1 ft?T T3313 I ft 
fft3=§3 ftF ft FT ftft 3ftt 3T FT 3%% I 33 #3 ’£3% ft fft ^3, 33 ft ftftl % 
efT% 3333-ftt ft 3ft I, 33 ft 3ft 3T3-3FF3 Tftft I ^3 3T% 3ft ft I ^3 3ft 
3ft 333 3T3ft 33ft33 3ft 3TT ?33ft #T FTftf 3t fft ft3 ft g3T3ft ft 333 3ft I 
33 3ft ft§3JW ft 313 I 33 ftft 3T3 33T3 33ft ft eft ?Tfft 31% ft ft fft ft 3%t 
33ft ft 3ft fft ftftlT 33T ft ftft FT 33T ft I Fft 3T3 3ft 33ft I 

ftlT FTlft ftfft ft 3T3 33T ft I gft fft§3T3 ft, 3F ft ft fft FT ft* 3%3 3ft ft 
fft 33ft 3T3-3T3 3 FT 3ft I ft, ^3 ell FT 3T33T FT3T 33 3T3T I ftfft3 31%?T 
3R3 ft ft FT5 SrTfftrT ft I ^ ft ft 31T3 ftt 9lf%3 3ft 33 3lft, % Fft ft FFT 
f, <^1 FT ft f%3 33, ft 3p? 33 ft 3lft ft I ft '3ft3 3T3 ft fft 3ft, ft3 3 jFTT 
33)33 ft 3T3 §333 33ft 3ft I 33ffft FTt ft fft el 3T3 ft UF 33T 3353 gPni 
33 %F‘ ft Jllell ft, FTlft fft el 31% ft I 33T 3393 fte3 ft ftft 33T FT 33) 333 ft 
f%3% ft ft ^rft ft fftftft ftt 3lft ft I ftft 33T3 FTft FT P3T3T yldftU ft, 
3F53 ft, FTTft ,<3elft 33 313 ft I ft ffteT^eT FTT ft ftft, ftfft3 33 ft 

3TFT FT 333 TFTT FT 3T3 ftt ?3I3T 33T 33)3 ft ftft ft33T ft 33) ft 3flf 

33 c il < 4,H u Se1 ft, 333% 313) 33ft ft 333 33 33)3 ft I 3F ft 3ft FT FT 33)%, 3ft 
ft FT 33T f%33 3ft ft ftft ft ft ftft 33Ff%%5 3T3 33TF*3 ft§T ft ft ft f%T33 
33ft, 33 eTflft 33 3ft 3Feft ^f%3T ft I ftr, ft ft ftft 3>F ft FTTft ftft 3^3%, 
33ft ftft ft, 3T333TF3 F3T 3lft 3133 Tift 3T 333T, ftft ft ftftt 3331 I 
3T% Ft 3TT ftftfftF 3Tft ftft 3lft ft§T ft 3F3T ft 3§ft 3 31?ft I ftft 393 
3ftft 31FT fft '3T13 F’^ftT? Tift 3T 3eft ft F TTf9lftT3 lift ft Tift 3T F 
ftfliftw F fF3? -3T3 ft FfoT ft fft FT 33 313T ft FT ft 3T3 ft fftftl ft 
3FF fftnft ftft, fftrft ft 3ft, ftfftr ^ftFft ftr ft ft ftff ftf ^ ft ftff 
fftell«l ft TTTft 3T 3^ I Ftf ftftft ft TF3T3 feKsl ft fftft ft fft 3T9Tfftp3 ft, ftifft 
3t9lfft?3 ft, ft fftgTF t, F ftft 3T9Tf333 ft ftr FT^fftF ft, ft ft 3ft f3 3T3 
Ft 3T33T, ft 33 fft3T3 ftt 33% FT %3TT f ft 3T3 ft^ 333 ft 3Tlft, ft^ ft§T ft fftf 
3# ft ft ft 333% TftFR F3F I ft, fft&TF ftt 3TtT 3FT ftft ft I ft 33% Ft 
3t9TfftlT3 FFTT ft, ft 33% Ft 331331ft FFT fl 3ft ? FTfeTT 3ft fft ftft ftt? 
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fEFTTE T3 tt 1 1 tot Et ^§cT Eft t tt, tto toTE T^t Et EFT Eft %, fEto 
% Et-tlE ETt f, RET Et t % R3t t$T t REt ET ftltt t?T t EfjE P^TRT 
^r-^raw EE^E Eft t 3TR t ^n^cTT ffo ttR%toEETEtEftt f^RT EE 
t Tityi Elt ^ftT t?T Et cU^I E> IcRi 3IE5I Eft f I TERETE, RET Et ftsSFE ^E 
f TRE-ftE ET, RfT EET EE Ef ETTET ft I E<IE{ ftET 9RE Eft f, WlTTi RE «Kl«l< 
ft Eft EETE, Etf EFT RET ftct t, Etf REEE'E ftt f, «Kl«K to" ER t %E9§ET Et 
REERE? t, 3ttT RE R^T Eft t % ET 3TftETET ft Et ^Ec^fI c^t EE % t$T 

Et, E tt E5T RjJT Eft % I fTETfET ftrft ETET % ,<3<1<l ftET % ^Hcl^ t, tfto 
EEET ETEET ERET 43c1l t, EET ftTET RTE I 

Et c^rtt t fEto % rtrete Et gfto t t rttee ft EET I, t ^E ft EET % 
ft) ETT TRtft Et <£T ER EEFt f HijlH E, RFFE t, fETt, dtit I EET ETE tt ETE 
Eft *£Tt ?EET fR ’T5T ET TTE tot ET I EE Etf EFT Eft I RE fE ETE Et 
fE ER EETE t ^T, Et fE EEf E ER I EE5T EREt ERE t Et T|to f tt TTE t , 
Et ERlfto 7ETTT EEt 1 1 T|to t Et ft EETET % t EFT ft, t 

Eft fEETR ERET ETff, RFFE ERE t Eft ft EETET fE EEE I EET? fE%E ^E 
<J)RdRiM ^ft % t # EET t EEftET t | Et %? # ETE E ft 1 1 #? 

Et EET TTef EfH 3TE^tEE f^-f^ E3T, E§E ERt ETot EE vfElt E I 
Et ETE 3TE 3TTE %E E# EEFt I eRtRrE EEf tot E^f fTE^tE ft, E^R ET 
EE^tT, t EE ETE E5t E^f T#FR EEE E5t ftER f I #T Ef^F t t Et EJ|ET % 
Et?#RE ?Ft E^f EETET t #TT EE ETt flEE ETt ^TE ER, EE ^§T Et EEEf Ett 
^TE ER, EE iRT Eit ?TfEE ET ^E ER ETE ETTE |feE I ft, ERTf^RE fE^TET ETEE 
RE ER, '3TR TTtT E?Tt % ERETE % tFTEET, ERT E3T ER, EE ETET I 

Et W % EtftE 3T^E# E fE EE) ERIE [...] - ^ t ^E RErt |, EtRft 
REt I #T iRtf t, tot ER E Eft fEE?t, E# cRf % Rt E?t Eft-Eft ETHtE 
f , ETlto ETET E fERt fEE^f tot E ft Et 3TR ETE f I fE ERE Et ERE RTE 
ET ER^ ETt ETRt^T ERt f I fEE f^REE toT f RtE-fEER ER RF fERt TRET E^ 
RTErfto RR#RE EER Et ERF ft R RTE I fE% FREE' tor EREt fTRE fRER 
’3ttT to[FE ^ fE TIER E to EE^ I Rto to EE R fE EE ET REFT Et 
fETR ^ET |EE EE ftET to RTE-fE RtE RE tfR ER EER, EEE E?T %, to 
EftE RE# I 

TTRTftot RE RR ETE Et f , ETEt .RTRt TRE-ttE E?t ETE E# I, fTRTft) Et 
RIE5EET f EfrET RRTtRTE, RE §JR E fRET EET ^RT ET Et ERt, EET ETf RFRf, 
RET EtoT Et ETE tt, ERto ETt EFT Et, RcF ft^FE E|E Rlt ERE 3TTE t, ERE 
RFTt Eft t, Rto EE ERET EET fTfto tor TRITE t TTTER ETf TfT f ETfE^TE 
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^TTT r| RR =§$ R% #7 RR #R R^t | ^rfsfFT FRRif RTC ^ RFT f# qTSRSR 
forTT Ft R%, f^tll ft #RRR^R FRTR ^?T FT RTR, 3TR7 FRtt #RT RR R^R fRT RIRT 

I ?Tt ^?T d«ll6 Ft RTR I RR? ^$T 3tqR RTR-RT# R R# LFRT, RtFRSTR % I #RT 
ftgr R, RftR % ^?T R3RT 1 1 R R# OtTR^RRt cTTcT I Rt? ?# R ^T RR 3RRTRT 
eldl f I 

<R R ?Rq Rtf^Rt r>frt rR ?RfRq % R ri# §f rtr ft# RifFR, Rf#R | R 
31pT ft ?TRR RTR I Rt R RtqR RTF RR RT FRF qRRRTR RTRRt ?RTTfe RJT fRt FRtR 
THR % | # R£# FRlt R R^f ft RRTRT RT 3 TrRR)I rR RJFRT 7# 

I I RTRRrTT R RRT, RTRRrtT R Rt OFR 3TFT rR % Rt#R #OT^il RRtfRT 
S 1 # 9TR #-%R RT RTR Rff 1 1 FRT? RTR RRTR RT R$R F PjRrR FR RTRTT I SR 
wRl FR Rff RF? RRR I FR RR RRt RT Rff RR RRTR I 

RT RR RRTT I; RR# OTM ft# f RR rR ?R R]R R, ?rR RTT? R#F Rff 
f# #R-RT#R rR R R#fR 3 TrR f$T R7T RFT RT?T RFTR R9T RR fcRT I #RRT ?rR 
ft-#R RTR RTS 3TTR RsflRRTRTRpERRRRRr RT# R RT#R RR RR f , RR? 
RRRR, R#R RT RTS RFT FT RRT I RT#R RR RR 1 1 R Rff RTRRT, RT#R rR RTS 

rtt RRnsqfti R wmu % rttrR FRTRftRSRRffti^RfRr# 

R §3TT, TTcE sift RFTf ft RTR FOT Rt? itr R# RFT? R FT? ft RTS fRT I TRT 
R RRT RRRRs RTT, RT?TR RTT WR ^ W SJT I RT RRTF ft RRT RTRR RF# ^Tflf 
if, RW 3FT sf#d ^ 2ft I HEtf %T ^IFT, RHt ^Ft RFT tt RRT ^FT §TRR 35T 
w cw^iffi te-te sfri^|RTidt^#^qrt^E ^#r ^r ^rr 
^ ttcf c*,^Pir %t sr, =rf mfr w ^r, 7#t tv qr ^FBt ^trt i 
Wt 3TR qqT qqf FTM ^TFT m FRT 3RqfRR Rf RF?t F ^ FF fF^RR ^ 
f«FI^r qlsi qR PKI FT ■3FRT RFR eRRT qR I qpf R*R?t •ftfrT 

sM-R|R RFT RT^T Ft# lf#^T#FRRR R#^t '3FRT c^R RR fsRRjR ?R#t Pt7T 
^ # 3p5 3fFjRRT %, cR 3FR #T RjT RER «HHI % I 3R ^ RlrT # ^5t R§R •3RW 
#t Rft HI^H ## I ^ •3ftT «TR ^ t# ?R R PR RRT SJT R3FR RFTF #t FR ^ # 
RRT#t I ##R FR pRld ■3R# R=ER #t, Rif# FR <jd^ #T RR RRFt, ^ # 

^RTR RR F -3TR ?R# #tf RRRK % # R|R R#R RR RR^I R# F I W., #Rt 
^ f# ?R % RR-RRR RR # R}R R5t^R, # RRRR #, # RoT Rift R#R #, #Rt 
# qf^RR R, #Tf #t RRRTtq^ R, # I RR ®r rrrR Rirt R# RR rrrt I R#fR 
#R-RRFT RR TRE RRR f#RT, ^R % t RJF RRRT |f# #t? RRR^fe RRR ^f RRRR 
3TTRT RR% R?t #t%?T R5^ # ]!RRT # RTR I RR#fe Rrft RRRttR) RfR# RRRT R5t, 
f^T# R# q|RI, # RR R# RRi# RR^#Z I RTRt RfecFR R # RTR R# # RRi# I 
ftR SRR ^ # RTRT I f# #RkFR ^ R# # RR5#, #R5?FR RRT RIR f# R TRT RTR, 
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iMls&il TTftFTFpEFT#FTFI#, ^ WF SRFT 1 1 t ^ FFFFT f %FtFt#, 
RIF^l ^tF ^ RffT Rf* 1 RFt °m14tI, <^F> M F<Jdl ^ I =FpkEld Rll>it|t£l 
if ^$T Fft ■3TnJTT^t RTFft % FJ^FFF ft I Ft F^t FFTF fFFET I, FFTF FtHEfk^TF 
1 1 if RFFtt RpIF FFFFT f I ?lt REE <3TFT R WTcff FTt FflFtT? FRTt t FF Ft 
RTF^TF ?t FTFT ^ Ft FFft FEgpRR FT^ Ft!?% f? FF Ft Fl?t ?t FFtFT I RffTFE^faFT 
FTR &TF FT% FT F^ rft dlebd^l FTfTpF-FJTyf ?R FTFT ^ -sftT ?TTpF it FR FTTft ^ 
PtR 7T?*p; FtFT 1 1 if Ft F$f FTFFT ^ FTF Ft ^3T if I if FH$IFI ffot FF RET^ 
%$T if Fft-Tt-Fft fhlPd FR FF>ft f — FTFTfFF), RTTPfFt, F%T ^ I FF% 

FlfeT TTFT, FFETFTRTf Ftf FFFT FFT ft, FTF Ft-FR FHIIkK FTFp^E, f| 
FifRlff Fit FRTFT FTP ^JF5^ Ft, FF FTt RTT% TFFt if 0,PlFt<7FT if R?R TEFF R3T 
T& t F#F Ft, TJFp: Ft Fff f 3TT Ftf£ I FFf FF MFTFT % fpR FEPf , FFT# 

FTF FFf^fF fat #R FF FF I if FT Fttf FFF F?t FTF F# 1 1 

Ft FFF fat if RTTFFtt FFFTF Ft FtffaRT FR TFT FT fat #RT fa# if, ffafatFt #fa 
if r?P FFf if, fP 3tfF far ft ffft 1 3fR farff M ^ Ffatr ftf#i fti rf 
SF if RTfT ^PfFT FT 3TFT Ft, ^ FF |PlFT % RTFF Ft FFT f I F RTFT RE# FtT 
PFETFlfa FtFFT f Ft iff FFFfa I FHMFK ft I rIE ffaff if F# FFRFTF Ft Ft 
^J-F-^T? RFft i FFF# FFFT f, RFFft FFRT F FtF I W faT % Ffa FFFT I RfE 
Irrt ifa RTEEf =EFT f% F^t 3TF*ft FFF#T FtFFT if FR^tt I fFFTt FF FF, 
f^RT% 3Tf^FT-%-RTf?JcE Mt F FF Ff #T Ft i%T RfT^ fFFFTt atMt if =EF^ t 
^FT-RTTF) FT I TlM Tt ^FT-^fEE FRFt 3TRFF FtFF^TF RFT FF FTF % f^R RfTFFft 
F§1tF FtoFFTF F?t ^F FF% EFt I 3TFftFF F?t FFTt% Ffff % FFTft I FT FF =^t 
3TT3TFRT #F ^ FERft | % farft 3FF5FFRT RF^ RTf^TFT F^T Pi F) FFT 1 1 
FFlft Ft F^f I FfeF RE 3FF if RF FT u ^t if FFF RTTFT | FF it FTrf Ft FFTcft 1 1 
FTF FF RTft Ft fFR FFf^lFT FR TF 1 1 if FFf FtF FFRTT FRT Ft FFF RTT^, EtfFRT 
^tFT ^ ^$tf F FTFTF Ftt RTF FR, -3fR ^ Ft 3TFF t RFFtt FT RtF.FR, F%FT 
#T FFtEeT ^F?Tf if FRF FF if 3TFt t FF' FTFH if 3fR FTRF RFtPFF Ft "it E?ff 
^ ^ ^ PlFT TftpR I 3ftr fF?tFFR fiR% FF-FTTF FTF if Ft FlFf F?t Rft t, 
RF% ttr FiFfTT ^PlFTF F|t I FFR RTFt FFF F?t I FTFFT f if f^t ^T if FFR 
t Ftt^t %, i - %, Ft FF ^R t,RTFTTFRffFifR t, ^f%F Ft ^fFFTF Ft f^E 
FT^%, Ft f% FfFT FtoFFF % Ft % T# Ft F%-Ff W’RF F% I, RF^ #T 
Pt?tFFR^% ^PfFFtF R^TF % FpjR-%-3TPTFt FtFf ^t, REt RFt '^PfFTF 
?Eft I f^TFF ?F Mt F FF FFt I 

^ ^ ^ s *^ 1 ^Etf RFtFF Tt Ft FtFT F#f I ?F FT$F FR^ t % #Fft 
FFF#T FtFFT ^ RTF if ?F ^Ft-RTEE Ft ?JF %TTt if RTT FTFi" I FFFtT Fff fftFT, 
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3T#FFFT#tl #T #Ft % 3FF lt jft ?ftT ^ ^RT ^TTT Ft 
F# 3TT5TT 1 1 F#f# FTF Tf#r % M# FF FTF# FT# f # FTF# 

6HlO FFT ^TTrft | FT FTF Ft FI# | # F# % I ^Ff F# 3T#FT it F# 

1 1 STFT, ##FT 3TM i#r f3t # FFT 3TTF9FFT |, TTTF FTS 3TM TF# F# 3#EF 
it # FT TTM I # F# FT# FT# 3T#FT ^FT FTTFT t, #T FFFT TRIM eft 3TM ^FT 
FT# FTT it FFT ## FFft T## *f 1 1 # # FTF# ^5 i T## FF# # F##9T 

#, f##t ^ ftfft | #r fttf ff# t# ^ m#i fMft ieft# fft ## ii f 

ST# FFFIT F# FtFT t % FTFT FTTTSTFT FFT#, FTFT FTFT FT3TT FFT#, FT# FFT 
FT#, # F# 1 1 F TRE TToTf # #t# #, f#T #T % FF # f#T# <^FF % 3TFT 

3mt it i f#rr #r # ff f# Mr# ff# §#f f%, fm # f# #, # i i 

FTF, ## FTTF# FTFT, ## F°FT# FF F#, #f#T 3# % FTF-TTW F# TF# 
F’JFT# F# ## # F3T# # I FFF # #, FFMTF#T # # I F# 3# FT TTTF-TTTF 

ii i Ml yi 1 1 if, ft# #f ftfft i i it# f# fttf^fftft #, ft# ?tfft Fit i, tmtt ftf 

i #tf 3TTF# FT#, FT# FTTF# ##TTT FFt F if I f#FjTFFT # -3TMFM # FMTT #, 

# f## #T #?T # f#t cF? TFT, FTTF # 3TMFM # FMTT #, % aTRRFFT I 
#T ## F^FT# it, Ft# # #t I # 3TTF3FFT I fFT TFM F*FT# ######T## 
FTTFFFFT % #> TJTFt#F ## # ## I ##T # FFF # I 3TF # Fit FTFFT FFTF FTTT, 

# FTTT FTF #TTT FF?F it I FTT FFF FF is #F FTT TIFF Ft i#, FTT FFF Ft# 

FTTF5FFT i I #t? FT# F# i FFTT, FFlf, fii # TT# # 3TTFT 1 1 F*t FT 

F#ET #FT i, FT TT# FT FTTFT % #T# FF# i?T #t ^FTFTT, FF F% I f#T# Ft# 
#t FFMF#F ##, ## F# I 

# # 3TTF TTF5t I F#f# T# i$T FF #FF FF FFFF# FtFFT# FT i I FF ?F#t 
FFFF# #FFT FT# 1 1 # FTF FTTT F FT# FT^ # F# %, FF FTT FTTT FTF TTF# 

# #, T5F FTTT, TTTF FTTT, #f#F TTTFFT # #F, 3TTTTT# FT #F FTF FTTT FF# FTF 

f#T; f# FT#-F-FT# ■3FFM FT# FTT TTFF it f# FTF FTF FTF FFT # I ## FTTTM 
FF FT# f I FTTF# -3TTF TTF# ## 3TIF f#FT# #, 3# # # ### # it FTF TTF5FT 
I, TTF# F# FTt%?T F# I # # FTFFT |FT T^F #, FT FTTTM #, F§T? FFF#F FMFT 
FTT FTF T3# FTTJF #FT Flf# | ^# # 3T#FT T###, FTTF FTT FTF, FTTF FTT 
, 3T1#FT FTF, ?FT##FTT FTTF F#, F#TTFF f^dlF FTF FF # I #T 3TTFF # FFTT F# 
#T g# ft f# F|F TT# FF# ^pM## F, FT## F FF# #f#T FT#TT FF 
M i, f#T# ##F FT FFF ## 1 1 #FT I, F#T# #f#T T35FT # ## # FTF 

F#il 

'3TF5T 3TF # RFT #T FTF >3TTF# TTTF% TSFT |,F#FTF#itTiti3ftT #T# 

# T3TFT F|F FTTT f 3TT I 3#t #T f# ^ t TMTFR F FT #T TMTFTF # FFT ?|F 
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fftT, H6lcHI T iT£ft' R?f ft fcpT, RRi RSI c^lH ^ §3TT fft RFT RR RRH, TifftFFR 
dFId RiT chIH, RFT Rft TTTTT HRMdf Rif ft R<MI RRT I FR # <3ftT tIH RFRI # — 
FTR ft Rri RRT I RT# FTRT ftRF'FlftR RTT RRT dKI -srPt RftP RR RRR, %STT RR RRE 
ft# fft# ft# RRR ftt #R eft St , ft RR3TP#?R eFT RRR, FTR 3RR# ft fftlT RRT I -3TFT 
#ft fftft Rift RTFT % I RTR Rot MRIRtl ft 1 FHR> \5RTT fftT RRTRFT tlfftfclft ft, R# ftt 
fddl R# \i*ift rRK ft# ft 1 R# <#RT RTR RFf RRT % I #fftR RTF fft ft RRi-T^F fft# 
RR FJcF RRT RFRTT RRT 1 1 ft# t^F fft# ft RRR ft R#R-FF#R 3TT#- ft#T# RRR fft# 
RR RRTRRT ft Fjgft RTF #RT RRTftlftfftRftfRRTR#RTFTRFlfft?RR^#, FR# 
F#R Ri$d ft % FT Rwfl ft RR d^dl$vi1 fftRT -died ft Mld< RR I ft FTf \3<r1<d RTFT 

% ft##R#RT rtfrt, #ftr ftt ftFTT ftrT, #rt fft rt## rtf# ft, #rt fft fftrtRT# 

RTF# ft I RFRRRT Rft jjfftRT ft 3TTRTR R# I R^cT M^dlFR RRRT, HPTTf^F ^TRRFR 
ftt R#IRT ft f## R# RTR I, RRft RR ft£d#yF §i£HFT ftt 5IMT FT# ft ft# R# 
R?R 3TFFRW ftt ^fftRT ft ft, FR # RTF# ft ft, #R FTt ##IT3#9TR R# FTRF #R, 
5f#n RTrfT % ft# ^R# RRF ft fttf#?T fft Rf#HR ■3TTRTT# ft ftt fft ft£FTTF#$TR 
ft #TFTFF ftl#?, Fft#TTRRFTRRR§3TTft#gft# f#RR I fft FR# R# RT7FT 
RT ft ft# ft# RRt ft # ft RTFT Rftftt, RTR# c# 3#^ ##FR #TT I # 
ft 'STftRFR ft Rft ft ^ | fft FT R7?Tft I f# ^ftl-Ud # ftR ^ Fft # 

ft# Flft I, tR I Wild ft ft# cFTftr TRft t 3TFRT ft, FTPF# TR I 

RT I ftfftR FR RT TR, 3TR ft WT fft ft Rift ftftt, ftR ftR, ft=FT 

tit r ftrftr, fftrftRftFftfftrrliFftdRFftft ftftrft ft# ?ft ?rf ft ftT 

ft §Tfftr ftft, ft# -3TR RRT R R FRF ft TTTft FR ft ftft I ftftft RT ftft 
RR ft, RTF ft TFR ft 3TFT ft, tt^F FFT ft FR# RFT RRFR5T I, fft RlfftTlftF, 
3T#Rft ft#F ft RTft f ftF ft, ftF 1 1 ftfftr WFt ft# ft RRFTR rfft ft RR 
ft ftcT RR, ftRRft ft ft RR ft# ft# $TFft ft ft ^fftftftfftft | ft#T, ft#q#?H I 
fft FRF ft, Fft FRF ft ^FRT FRTF ■3TFT Rlfft, ft ft TRftfft ft FRTF |^TT, ft 
ft ftFfftfftft$H FRTF |3TT, ftfftfftcFFT I ^TlfftF FRTF Rift 3TFT I fft FRF ft 3TTfftF 
ftft ft R|FT T?RT ftf Ffft Rfftr ftft-ft | ^fftr ft FTRTR R3FTT %, TTTfftF 

ftR^T, ftftcF RcRT, ftl ft FRFTFTT f fft FR# ftT ft OTFFRR ft# RFFT fftff FRF, 
y#ft ftRFT ft# RfftRF ftcRF ftft ftt 3TRRRRT 1 1 ftfftR ^5R ft ft RIFFTT f#cF 
RR ftr 3TTR RRFT ft#R fft ft RF RR R# RRR RRFTT, ft ft fft RTF#? #RRT ft 
FR ft^ftftcF '3TT#TR) §Tft?T 3TT ^3TR, Rift fft# RR^ cftftr RT RRT fftftF ft FR ft I 
^ftlftpHR) RRT, ftfttf# RTR7, fft# ft FR ft 3TTRT, RT^ftF 3RR# ft FR ft RT 
R#ftF ^R ft FR ft 3#R R# | ft RRFRT f I 3T# ft RTFRT RTF#F #RRT fftrlT 
ft#, ft# I OTR # #RT ftft RTF# RiFT ft^TTF#§R ftt FRTF ^fRRT RTF# ft, RTft 
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i)fdR 4 >d if dTi $ebtifli«b it, dd d TOTT dTOT 1 1 it dTdT TOTO 

dTO< F iSdT?ifdd TO dit itdT dlfid, -afft yi$id d<+i< M,«H<ch it, jG|d itd, oftT 
i totoi fd§d tor t fto id d toto Toft it d?i crt 3 tk diro it i ifitd 
FT, it TOTT TOTT T^F it ?Td d itdT dTfid, Tfedl^ ddfRit, i d ddT TIHddl 
f 1 Fdfdd it df-df tot«h i, ifTOt ^dRd, ir 7 TO it tot i iriT TOii, 

R^fTO FTO?Td dtT d 'HH^dl I RE dT# iFbHlPTO TOTT TO TO TORT ^n%TT | 
m sTOHlfTOE w TOt TOrt i, it tor i, Fnif TOTO to TOtro i, 
TOdtitfed TO dRi % 1 dF=hi(l id TO ski, Rid tot dtr ii i, dri it 
ifTOddr i it dii it ftoTO d it 1 TOdlTOf^t fTOrr it tot to, gft 

ftTO ft dif, dTOrfTO it ciiRnii TO to i dif % it it tot t TO to i i 1 it 
TOdTOTOd didTOE it tott i 1 tot fTOtrotT dtro fit enA jtihI d fto-re tot d 
TOdfTOTOd if tot, Tffirr TOdtiTOd eni <*51 1 tohA i it dtro i, dtr Frit it =Etf 
tot to it tfeTO, TTfirr TOdroifTOr TOitTOirt Fdft TOt d 1 TOti tofTO it tot 
it tort i, fttto fiftd dit tort, ifTOd fir it tot i%T fttto it from to 
#t dtri I TOr dTOd dri t, ditd fttTO totr TOr t, tot to tott, TOTOt ^rrft 

TO, TOFf TOT fit jJTT TOT itd TOTT TO TtfiTT TOdTOTOd TO TOTF TOTif TO I 

it, fttTO to itr tot TOtr i it tot toto I fit frorTO dTOt i ftrojrr to TOit 
tott, toto TOTOTOr it it TOdritfitd to toft % TOt 1 dror, TOt i toTO toe 
to firo, it TOi fit tot# it i dTOroit dif i, TO tot ^TO i TOtr, TOt, TOrroit 
it ^rif i 1 ^rft i f^ toto cEf^i$H i it tot trrot difa it TOttRft, fifTOTO 
dif ii 1 totto Ti, Ftitfi irrofTO totto to tof tr to to toto i 

it idT it TOTT I, TO fTOTTT it TOTT |, TOT dit #t I #T it TOT Tfi fit TOT 

dK i it iff \3TTrt firor tott ^tott i it toto it toft it, it tttott i 1 it fto 

d iti TOTTOft, d Hdfft I ifitd iti TO dit I fit ^ TOcT i TOT TTtT t 

M itit i, stRttott itif i tot, i to tort fto tot i, Rni toe d|tr 
fid Idi it TOT, TO TO?, ?? TO? TOfFT I, it TO?, it iti TOT# TO TTTOTT 1 1 

TO it W % TO TTTOTT i fit TO if TTTOTi TFT i TF I TO it TTOTT =it writ 

i TOT TOT TTTOTT 1 1 TO it OTT^ #3T TTTOTft TO i fid TOti I, dR fid, 
y>f2dls$dT fid, 3TTOT ^TE3t fid, Fd fii, TO TOT it TTTOft 1 1 3tt? STdd dif TO 
TTTOTT TOTOT it #T fiddT it I, ?Edf I ifTOT ?TO ddFIT TOT if 

it%-it^ fitror i, to to?, it TO?, itd to? it, froiit ditd FRi tott itit 

i to-TO TO? ii TORFfld i I FT dRir TO itfTOT ^ dIF dTTOFft TO, dTdt 
TO? ffR dim iri i 1 Froir ftRt itit i 1 [...] Rrrrit tot dfeE din I, tot 
ftEjE dif tot dtiTT 1 ifid TO-it TO? drif it fro Ftti ftot dif I, fro fTO 
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fA chf<r<ic|?TF FTt AtT FTlA FFFit 3lfAFT FTF el -'ll, vH4lH FTF?! tAA I 
AtT FfAh FjF FF FRpft fATF TTHfSiq FFffA At A t At Ft tit ftAAT 

AtT \i<rl^t enA) RF el J ll I F^t At vitf A FpJ At ^A «He1 FlA HleJH $)A1 I ■AtT At At 
FF FFrl A fA Flf jJF "'HA Ft F>A, TJF FTFt At F FlA, TjTFTFTAt FI?t % I At FFA 
FTF-FTF 4)<A fA FFT FTF A 3TR T^F ^lAleH vJFTFT RFT t^cl^ T TT^f % fA FF 
vPRFTAt fFTFJF FTT #At FFA FR4IAA #T ?TTA FTF FlAfATFTFA?TF FtFT I Aft 
Ai F>6 c 1I vJtldl l| fA FF 'j^chl FlA viRld FF FT?t FlFcl At FFFTt FTF 

fA ftf ih A At fAtf ftf % 1 At AfAA ti 

A 3iihA F>F TFT FT, 3RRT F A fA tFF HN< FIT, FTF At AtfAftFIF TFIT Ft, 
TM-flfcT* FT 3TTfAcF FFFTt A FTFFT f AfRTT, Rft Aft ft At FTF F^f TTFIFT, FRFFT 
AtA?F FTFT FtFTAtt.FAfAtftftrFFFIFl ftfAF FF A^fAftfttfftF FTFT Aftft 
ftfA t ftft FFTFftf A Aftft, ff ^fAtAAe ftft ftftft ftfA t, ftft ff 
fAAtAAAct Aftft ftfA I mftr A Aft f'jfAsff FAAfArfeF At fA i ?tt ftf A 
RFT ^fAlTF, RFT Af, Ftftt A STPTFft, AtfftfcEF %F A?T A Aft FFftFTfftFT Af 
FF^F A Flftt 1 1 TFlftt FTFT fA fA FtAt A I Aft FTFT At At TFTlftt Ft, 3RR 
FTFFTT FM^TF, FTFFA FF, ^fAFTF FF^F I, AtfftfoEF, FFTtFTfFFT At A$T Fp 
FFfF FTFTI A FFrA ftftftt 1 1 ft FTFFT f 3TTF FTlAt TTF 3 T ft I ftft ftft AtA FT 
FF FTT Tft t FFfA ftft FFF, Aft ftFFT F, F^F ftFFTFft?TF FfftFT FtFT FTFT 1 1 

At ff Af A frA A i 

At far A ftfA ft|ft A AffAtf ftftiFT srr Ar tftR ff ftA ffA A$t 
AAtlFt^AtFtFTFtAA FFF FIF tFTFT AffAF I AA A A F^f F>FFT % At 

ftfffffAAfAfifI, ffff AAf I, fft ftf I jfA ^fFFT ^ AAftf 
A ■3TRF5F At FRF A f^FT FT TFT I, fAF FF A, FF^t Atf AA fAFRT FA! A, 

F’A^ff f# I i A A Atf ffA f?tft A Atr fAff^ftftiAAf^ftftftrf^ 

FTW AfF) AFF FiF TFT FT FIFA I FFTfA TRE FTFT A ^fAFT A FF AsfA t fA 

ffAff fftiA A?t ?jAf A fA t tA-%f # ftf A i ^fA ftft A ff AfA f fA 
ffI, FrAtFAAtATFrliFFFFA, AA ftfA ftft fA ftAAt fA A §ft i rft 
A t fiAAt fA eAt, AfAr ffA 3ffft At fAftt fAtA f^tfr fAFT, A fff^f 
ft, AAAfeE fA ft, ffA At A, ftft sAArtf oteftA fA A i ff...A Af A A 

fA A TFT A #T ^TFf FFT AlA A FTFT tAFAAtFFjSFFAFt 3TTA FF TRA 
FT FT A F, FTFt 3TRt A An FFFF cZrfARTF FTEFlA At FFlA A TRA A I FT, 
ff-f| fttf viAlA fAA 1 1 trefft fAAt 1 1 A Aft FfArr ffA, A fA i gA 

Ft FfaFTR F^f I FfA FFT FSF ^A FTT I At A FFFFT FFA |R, cFfARIF 3TRfA 

ffA fr fAr At ff AAt A 3TFt ffft ftfA I i A ftf fAAt A^t A fAt p I fir 
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EIR, R EFtf^RT ^f f 3ftE f$T FR ERR WIT RR, 3FFE%Ei?re f , fagf f , ^ 
<$5 Rf if ER ft TFT 1 Et%R ER RR if f R|R FRt RET Ef t 3?fE # Rff ^fFTrTT 
f% FR etf re (cbxi jihH Eft fR % RRff hTji^i re Rpf i 

ETT FR% % sffT EFTR RFRT RT7 j^fRR e& RTlf FREE f?T eft ETER f f§T> fRf FR 
WT FTR f I 3?TE EFFR T3[R 3ftE RR Ejf F^RR if i# ft Eft STfRR I, 

if Eft cflf Ef^ Rff ti=hdl ^Pr<4l ETTEt % RFT if fRr f% Rft | ^fcFR ff’-’jfdM ft W 
f?ff if t f^RT^f STfETET I f% sftf REETf if FR 3TJFEFEIEJFF Eprft Ef ^ Ft RR I 
FR TR) f^E5% I|R f?T % TfEt f$T Ft RR RFT fR FRTft ETERff c& f£, RET Rr Ft RET I 
Rft Rf iff $TR -3TFRT EFFT RT FR fR 3TTR Ef^f, FR 4 .l(l4t R FETFET Et, RlTET Ef ftR 
3TTEF Efi OTTT WFt RRtR R 7 3TT RR EgSTFTEft EFT I RTER ft TR> f$T f FET ETEfET I RF 
ETER ETt E§!J f$T f Rt fcF 3R ’ft 5|9TFTET t, '3T t flT f , RREFt 3TRR <Rsl U I ^Elft ETER 
f$T t Rt f% 3FFESETRF f I ETt RJFEFEJRF iJEEFT if RTEET ER if 3RJRT f^RT RR 
1 1 if FET EJETET EfR EFt Rff fiRR | ETt [...] M f$T ^RT if fETEPF ftEf Rlif oft 7 
3FT% ifft RE TTF Ft RR ^JEt E?tE ET , RETT ft RET F9T EFT ETt RR ftETT f , RETT ft ^RT 
EFT RR FtR f , ETTft <|fRR if ETEtft EFT EftFTT EFR Ft RR % I FR RRE REf ft %EIRF 
ft, Eg9TFTET ft Rif Eft FR #Et Ef RR? RFTT ETt Rff ftEt, [...] 3ftE FR 3ft? F?Tt Efl 
ETFRR RE ETEFET I FEff if I ERffe ftR ETt ^ RffR fR ETlft ^RT F3 RR, rM 
% I ETt FETfRr ^RT ^ f^R RT [...] RERRR ERTR ft W it fR RTEET fRrfT RR 
fRFRTT f FR FETRT %, F?tE FR RTRf RTR % ^E Rt Rft f •3ftE FR% ?Tf^ET 
ft f, Efrflt ?TfER, §TfRT EFT iff oTNEt EFFT fR R FRR RTft ETTFR EFT #E S ,J 3t^l 
RT Re efEREFW Rff EFt RTTT EFER Re FRTEt fft F 11 ^ Rtt #R Eft ft ft 
rR, FRit RER ETRTf ft RF Eft f I FR RR RFT RTft, fRT R?fR firf^R RFF RTT 
Ef tl f ER ETTEf FRR, R RTF ff^EETR EFT RE RRET F^FR RFET EFR f , FER 
RE ETREftR FtEft f, M ETfRR fRE R FRf , iff RTRR EFFT, RRETTER fRRRE EFtf 
RR fRREft Rff f , EFE REFR t Eff-^f RTR | ETTF^FEF RT FR 7 eftR RFR Rif I, 
% oTF f R RTEET EfR PlRM J ft I ETT R RET R RFR f RTR ETR^f Re FR RR RETf 
% WT if, frR FR ETEF ^ 3TTR F# ETT RR fRETR RFRT Rff f fR 3TR RTR FRE 
^|R RF #, R Eftf EtEFETE if f f I RRR RRR RR if RR ETEftE ETTFR, f^RT ETEF ^ 
ttr RRET EFT EER RFW EFT f I RTEET R EFElff RTFfRR EFT RR RFET EFT f I ^T EFtf 
EFFF Rff fcF RFET EFT F, Rf FRIT RTRE ^rflFEt Rif, Rf RRt RETET ft, RR ft, 
5?t FR RR EFT f^EJTR f , ERffR R^ RRft otraf % FE3T F, %R RR, Rf if RET 
Rif R Rff E5TTS, RR RFETf F I FRIT Erff ERR Efr Ep RRf ftETt f, FTRT% FR RF 

94. It was Rs. 714 in urban and Rs. 457 in rural during the period 1959-1960. 
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W, RRfft, ft# #H 3ITHT TRTFT THlF ^3TR 1 JHTHT#tl'te' J: TTHTTHfT#tl# 
RRR HIT # 1 1 FHTl FHft T3IHT HFf RF F# I '3TH5T ^TRT I, Hft Jg$ft HTI RTF 1 1 
FH1T R# $IHHIT $JRT HFHT HIT FtcfT I, F^HTH, HR 3TFT ## ftp HH RTH §H, RH 
HFH FF FH 9THRIT HI# ?T, HR FH RTFH HTTH HI# 1 1 % H#HI <h# 1 1 

##H ftlT # HI# FI# I, H#ftl #F TH# t HIT HHT t F##R F I # ^ HR 
jlgSTFI# HIT H#dl I ftp #H F?#-F?# d<«HBI H# H# 1 1 # WTcf H# I f# 

R#f 3HRpR# R|H HIT R7# t, H§H HTH Hi! HITHT F# ftfHHT 3TH HHI, FT F# 
TF% H# HTq?T-HTH HF# #1 H#, *# FlHT I, ##F HR HT^# I F# I 
F# RTF # HfH HIT FRI R# FH# TTFcTR #HI Ft HTH FT ## H #? I 
# H RTFHT fftjl 3TFT 3FlH HF 3 RHI H#lT Rftft#, HFH H# HTHft 

RHI #H FRT #F # HT HITT # FH H1HT FT H# Hft I T^HI # t HT#T ## Rift# 

f# FT #F, HI# FH HHH HT#H H#F #F HTH HT # 1 1 FH HHH-3THH F# t 
ftp HH HTR# H# HR, #H 3TT#T HR Hft, Hlft HTTR Hft HHHT, HT#H Hftfft, TH HT 
HT Tl t FH #T FH H# HIT H|HHT 1 1 ft H# ftp HIT HR# % HR h|h #1 H# 
HI HR I [...] 3TH H# FTP ft HHT HTRT, HftlH HTRT HH TFT 1 1 RHI H1HHTT #H I 
#T ft RHI 0# ^ fftlHTH H^tlFH^TftHTHftRftftftfRHTH ^ ^ft ^ 
FT# 3TTWT HHT %THT 1 1 3TTH # HH HT#H Rlftf HI## ft F I T3R HFRFl 'FRT 
I, #ff #t HFF ^Hfl I #T 3TTT# HF# ^ HTSTT HFHHT ^TTHT 1 1 

f£RT'3IFTtTcF#T#T%F^#iri HTHT HR FfdFFH FEFlTt HTH TT Ffcl^m 1 1 
HHT Jllcll % GpR-u F^IFITr §3IT, rFI% HRcI W FfcIFTH % I f## 

|t, FHft ## #t I RfT §TRFTT 5THRT |3IT, #TT ^ WHHT g3TT I f#TF=F 
#?FT 3TRTT f# FH 3FTT TH % RiTRFT T5#, HTH HF# # FH HTHT TT F=F 
#iT H T?^IH iRFFTT TT H^FH I, #T HTHT % HHHH FT H# I, HRH # H# 
dldtd d)<ls ■STTF#, • # ?HH TfT RIFT HRT # HRkIT FH ddlT # iTTT 

## IFHR|RIFT^FHHRTFtt#TiPr#lf '3TTF# % HFFT TFIHT | f# # ■3FT 
RIFT if I # # 3FT% T5# 5PT% ^ HIcTT F I HT # FFlt ^ 1TTRT I #T 
R% RIFT cBT HH# TIFT HTRT WI F # # # RFT #T TFTHT 1 1 

3TFT -3TT # FH% TFT HI# |, FIT FFR# I, H5# 1 1 R# ? '3FTT FF, ^ # 
cgS % 3TFTFI ## # # R#? FH#F F, ^TN 3T#T RTF Tl FF# F# t, # 
^R F# IFF#, #t RF#1 Rr] §TFTR [...] ##F 3TTF HIFF | 0# # HT## #t, 
# TFTR HI hTFT RET HF# t, FH RTF H #1 FH #3# #H-HT#H-FHIH HTH H ^5 
^9T # RIFTT #HF^IFHFH#HR^#FF HI#H R^ # FT## # #F...HFT 
#HTT R#, fFI#H HR |F HR F RF# HIT HIFlH HIT MIFF RFT FT, H1#R RTFT, 
## 3TFT F H FH HHR ^IFI |R R, RFH |3TT HT, HHT#H HR |R HR TF# M#T 
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=RT 2TT, WT fa, RE fa fa fafa Rlifaji gf RR if Rfa RT ?TRT,' J5 Rff fa Rfa fa I 
RT faR fa M, Rfa RT ?TRT I .#?, Rffa?T if M I far fa?T RR fTR RRfa RRl RHfa if, 
^irff Rlfafa Rf Rlifa if M Rfa Rfa, RRIR if RT9TR RT §3TT, rff^T Rf fa RjR? FT 
fat Rfa '3ffX dd<*> RfR RRf-RRT §3fT STT, R*Rf if RRT -sffT RR f3TT, fa? 3fRMfR 
RTfafRR fa? RRT-RRf Rffa t|f fa? ?TR 'Rf Rfa M 3fRR uffcFT Rt, RRfa qfw? Rf, 
3fq% RfR-Rcfa cEf fa RT Rfa ^ q% rjRf | RcE <§$ RRf RT, RjBT ^T RT 
?fatffafa>RR RT, fa? fat T»R ft fafR ffafRcfr fat, fatfa RR M I fa ?TR Rjfa i?3fT I 
R7R ffa fa ?TR RTR §f | fa SfR? faff RR? 3TTRRfa fafa fa §f fa MfRR fa 
■3TFfa TpTT, RT?JR faERT fa R^TR ffa fa fa M Rffaf fa RRT j| fa? RR RlfT fa ffa M 
Rfa RTRf ^?farffMfa^c|%FtRrM Rffaf fa ?ffRI 3ffR farf r| Rffaf fa 
Rfafa, STTR Rfa fffa, fafa <3fRT fafa Miff if ?ffa, 3ffR fat ?ffa I Mfa faff Rfafa 
R?T f? I 

fa? Mlfa RRRRR I, elf 3ffat I fa? if fafRTf f, Rfa if faf RRRt, RRf Rf 
RFRfa Miff ffajf if fa§Rf f R§R 3ffat f Rff -3TTRf fa, RRf fa TTR? fafR if I Rfa 
7%R, RTf RTR, RfR R? F? RRT fafa f Rf I R3lf fa RRffa fa Rf ffaf f , MR fa 
RRffa if if RfR R? fafa 1 1 if RRTf f Ml? RfaffaR? Efafa fa? RfafaRT f, R§R 
srfat f i ’3ii? ??fr ?f rr e}?r aw ffatfaf f, fa? if rre f rrmt Rifat if fa 
faR RRt t ffafa 3ffat 1 1 Rfj R?R fa cT?ff? fa if |, RT?f fRE fa fT?fa? if faRff 
| fa fafafa if, Rfa ?e^R if, Rfa ^faffafajf if RE |??ffRfa fafa 1 1 fa-fa 
fafffa§TM facf t M? fRRR ffa t, fafFM faf % I 3ffaR Mf^ff |l l?R MIT 
|[ I if fat RMT fa Mli- ffalfa fa 7 ! faf fa -RE?f fa ff?f ^ Rif R? I if RMT 

f, RHR? ffa fafaf I faf Rffa Rfa faff fa MT fa fa, Mf fa fa I fafaT if Mfa 

MT faf ffaeff, I^TMlfa fa I if faf RRcT fa ffallfa faf f, R 3fRf fa, ^f RRfT 
fa ffaflfa f I M? ■SfRf fa iff dIRd fa Rf Rfa fa faf RET fa RTR faf ME fa Mff 
fa [...] RE MR?? faM fa R3Tf faf fadl fa fa I faffaf fa Mf ffafa ?ER? RIRfaM fa 

fa fa§T if fait, srfa ffaenffafa fa if faf rmt, Rff if fJ?ffa ?rm fa, fa fafa faf 

RRffa? R?fa fa I Rf vidi Rfa fRR 5? faf fa, faffaT if 'RIRRf RRT R, RE RRfa? 
R?fa fa I fa? M M Rl? fa, 3TFT Rff RTR, fafR ^ faff fa, 3TFT fait % ffarRT 
ffaffa^FT Rfa fa, Rlfa 3fRT fa, Rlfa faf fa, Rffa Rff fa I fa, Rfa fa RRfRR fa, 
Rfa fa fa, fafaf RE Rfa fa I if ft MRt §ffaR fa I fa? flffaRFT, ?RE 

3RRT ffafafajH RRIRT |^IT I fa faf R?RT fa I Rff fa MTR RTRR R1RT fa 
RTfa fa I fa TRyT ffa fa 3RRET, if RF M RT ffa RE M Rfa Rfa fa Rfa, Mffa? ffa 

95. In 1912, he attended the Bankipore Congress session as a delegate. 
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FR cFTJTf t Rt t, < 5 $ ft FR R% §R, R^R RTRft 3TTtf t R% Ft Rt I ft R% 
R>IH t tf'MI, '3PTT ■SIFT t FR Ft ft RTRf ffR 3TR3T t, t$T f ft^ ft '3T^F5T t I 
R)tR RF RTTR R, ■3TIR ^Pif I ftRR RIRRt RtRT Ft, fff H RTR «(Sl Ft, ft RTTR 
RTFTRiT RRR t RR RIF< <f)t t I fRRR RTR fit tr f IPlR RRt RTt '*JR mii<J, ft 
RFT RTR % I RRT RTR RRt Rt RtRt TFt t, RRt, FT RRR, RRT FtRT, RRT R^T 
FtRT, RRT RTRt FtRT, tTT ftT ft hR^K RT, % fTT ft, ft f Rt RTFRT RTR RRt 
RftRTT RTt RTt, RTR iFFT RTF Tff, RR Rt FRTt, tffR ft FTT RTF % TTtRRT 
TFRT t, ft ffT Rt ulft R^R if t, RIFT Rt ftRTRRT I 3ftT Rt STIR 
RTFT RTt I RRR>, ft ffT RTR rRrTT t ft 7R1FT FMRTR RTT RRTt t ftT RTR 
RFt RRt ffl ft t R%-R% TTRTR %, RRR t 6 hR TTTRt I 

RR RRT RTR I RTR RFT, t ^JRT RR RRTTT f RTRT ft RR-RR RTRT Rl^lcll % R 
RTRT ft TstFRTRTTRT I RRfff ft RFT RTF % FRTTT ftt RlflR RT I FR RTT ft t Rt 
RT TTRTRT, fffR fR fftfftf R t RTRt Rif, ft RTTT [...] t ft RiFT RT ff R4I«I 
RRRTT % % RijT 5 ftR, RjiJ RtffftRTTT ftR, RjET RMTTT, RRft RR) RRT RRTRR ftR 
RRT t RRR RTR RTTt R)T I RRfff RTRt TpTT Ft f^R ^R RR> RFR i|f Rt vJRR), 
FRlft fl^RT fRf^TT# # FRl^ RTT ^ 3TRF TRRF 3TT# ^ I, RRTRT fR%RT, RR^ 
FRftRil R%R?t^5 RFR-RFR RRTgF 4t, FT#TFT f^RT; ^trf^TR feR f^RT 

RTft ftR R^5 RT% R)<R) Rt RTRR % f^TRT I 96 j^T, RTR jSRT ^f=FR RTF RRRot 
SJR-RTR Ft RRt FTSRTft R f^FRT -^tT % #T Rt I #T ^TR RRT RTR) % <p RRT, t 
^TTRT I, c$5 3RRRTT ^t ^TR TTRT ^ FRft fFTFRT firfRTRT ?Ft RRRTR RvTR =Ft 
RR%?T RRxT t, RTTTRTTF R RTRTTT MrT RT RFRRT RR?T R)t RT%?T RTT% 1 1 FtRT 
RT^TT 3TTFRt f fl#TT *f I 3TFTR5t RRFS f% FRTt fl#TT R^t ^ft I #T 

f%^TT FRTRT^RFTT %, f^Trpft RTR^Ft R^Ff^ fRR^T Ft-TfRT RTTT R)t Rrtt RTR ^ 
RFT fFTFFT §>3T t 3TTvjft ^TRTR TT, 3R RRT R^f I RTRt ^T^ RRT FRrft TFtT 
RttTT, Rt ■3TR5T Rt #T ^t t, STITT =EF TFT flr^FT TtFR^TR RFT, ft 

flfRT TTTFFT R^T, ft FTT RRR FRt f^TT ft tffpRT fRRt t ftftTT tFR?TR 
tt R^R Rj$ Ft TFT t, Rit ttt Ft T^t 1 1 RRt ft ff RFt ftt TTRTt t ct t 
TTRM R3RT # R# RT, RRfff f RTFt R^f R ff FRlt RFT ftf ttTT Rt I FR 
ftRTRR t StF RTT RTR I FRTt tMRR fR^R tt ff RTft tt, ttfltR RR^T tt, 
Rt RR^T f Rt t RFTt RTt RTTt RT^ RTT R RRfff RR^T f' RR, TTT R^t TTRit t, 
ft RFTRT I tffR ftT fiT RFf RRt ^t t ftr fast FR-RTTF RTR t FRTt t 
FR5T ft, tffR ft RftRT Ft Rt RRT I ffst ftR RR 1 1 MR ftT t ?RT ^RTR 

96. See item 1, fh 7. 
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fear aaa amm fet Fnfe fen an nmR I, arfet O^PiitR, am, afen 

at eft anfet ft I afer, feffer atlT fferfet fetfe, ft frt w if f , arfe-fe-arfe san 
«FRT Tt I '3ffr ffeamfe anfe f ffcn FT-fetTT I feffer, FT jRFafet RTF R aft t 
a, aftr ara a§a arfet 1 3ttr amiR fe fer ft fe fe fe anfe annft anr am 1 1 
ffeRn FRaffe$TRT W fe 1 1 Fnfe RFF FT W fe t, *[fe FfetF I fe amfe ETTW 
re ffeamfe afenr i fe mr atfe aft-aft fefe I fet fe nnfe ft ffesrafe fe fe Frfe 

fen «l{jd fetF I FT fFRTT FRFfeaTRT fe RTF \J3T aR FTfe ap5 afR «nJT «ET FT 
aR fet fefe FTTff fffeRT RTFET fe a§R arfet cRaaft aft t, fe ^FFTT | fefe aftT 
anffer fetfe at fr fe 1 1 fet ft aa arfet fe at ffe; ^ferfe anr I, aferffer fefrnr 
% arfe *aifet re feanr at aft f, aaf nFr aR a^ar fe aa fr fetfe n?fe i fFRa 
at fefe ftm t fffem FRfet, fffem af fefe fern t fffem rrrt i ftrRn fe fefe 
a^afefefetlfetffeRE, re ffefe rf ffefaffena aifef % Raw afe i fer fe 
nfferfe afer ffeRa aft Fnt ffesfe feta-RR afe fe fr eara ffen w t 3 ?r fetfe 
fe aft t I 3TR FT 3fer fffeRT aft 3Tlfef [...] RF TTR fe REFT I, aftffe^T aR it 
t fear a>aRF aarfe aft, srife nnR afeaT aafe aTRt, ^mfe fen .r^a fear fet, a fe 

3TRfeET, ftaZ5Rfef , afefe #T F^F % WK fet fet ffe ^afe RTRT fe aft 

•3TRTFT anarr fet fe rpm fen afe aftr afe fe an nfe, amfet ap? ferrarr aafe aft 
fw fe! , fefer Ft TRf % ft nt ’jtt fe % rrrf fef t, rt nar fer r fen 
atR % fentfet af i fe at wre t, mto aiatiatFTfearTttiarfetnan 
afe t, feffea a^a ap? nasa anr t aftr naaft an? % n§n fen afet ret %, 
fetn RRffer fe fin-Fa fe fern ftr fffen tf anrn nr atR, Rraft fe ft 
nafe feti a afe ffe^ fefer rtt n |? t afe feft antt 1 1 Rrffe fe amfe 
rf fe Ffet feRn fe fefen tf fefe nraafr feM fefer am n ^ I, afe 
nafe ft 3ttfk fef afe rt% nfe nT fe, fe nraaft fef fe at ^n 
aft at i ^ntFRT^i afefe§n aTjsaRafeaT^TjntfefeEnnTfenaferaTa^j 
afe, ffe^r aanm aft Ffe fefen fnffeR fe nr Frft fen arfe rite amff fe, 
wm fefen fe RTfen fe fefe am tr anfe ni^aife , fife fef, apr, ^ 
nf fe^nr am f i ret am I afe fret an fn ararfenli afefe^nr 
fe fefe anETR fe arma^r fef ft fear fe afet 1 1 at fe a^n nan am 1 1 
Ftft fen fe n^ff fe, fe fennE atn I, arfet aianfet 1 ftfe |Ffe 
fefe amRR fenfe fe, gra> fe afet tf fferarcfe fe fe fefe fe ntffet, ffe fefe 
amRR arfe fefe 1 1 feffen fe Ft trf fe mfe fe nffe fe fen an n waar fenr, n 
man i fefe fefe am [...] fe arF, annfe fet aram f ffe anffer ffefeaife fet anftR 
fe fefe I, am armfe gfe wr ferffemr amar i fet wr ffeffeEF fe Iffean fe fefe 
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fFFRTT fftftlTFT ftt FFF ftt 4ft sp4 I 3?R ^gFT FFtftR ffti §3t FF FT FftT4 *4, 
\3-ichl 3ReT tR cjibmiD tf7, 3TtT «lldl FT, 4FT I $d<+, Hi') eft FFf ft ffti ftt 

Fffaft ft T4 ft FfttRT I, ftt [...] I 4p? FeTfeRT Fftt ftteft ft? 'fteft ft I ftfftTF 4ftt 
4Ttf 4TeT FF4?t §ft Tftt44T Fftt, 45ftt ftft FR FF44 Fftt , ftt eft FFTft ^fftftF ft ftt4? 
ft ftt ell % I etfftvd FF TR d)IH [...] Pi el 4R 44F 4Rft ft I Fftt e1<F % ftifslAdtf deleft 
ft I eft Dl*ftdlft ftft \3F4) F4) ft % I FfFTef Rl*tdl, fttF) 3TTF) TFIF) ft, $Mlfl F)t4 ft 
TR ft 4ft 3TFRR I FFftt 4FT TRft ftt ftt ftft ftrftdRT ft, FRF faPtW ftt, 3?tTFTT 
44ef FR eft felt Fft ft, fftftRT tftfFTFT 4)t I §ft FF FT < *TTtRTT ft, ft FF4)T eFlftef 
TTF3RT % 3R5T FFFRT I, FTfteRI 3TtT §ft FftTTT F Ft eft FnfFT ft ft 4jR 3ftT 
sFWTT, ftfftF 44 eRf ftt ft eR ef47 §ft FTR4 ft, $ TTsIFT 4TF4T | 3?tT ft §?T FF 
FT FTTT4 I eft fftr FTT fftTF 4?t 4Tef 4RFT eft FF44 ^ fftRT-Tft §ft ft eft ftft 3TFFt 
PfRT Ft T RT ftfe HT Fetetl c M't dTl fftRT Ft Fftl I FT, eft F4) ft ft) FF FftT4 4)t 
4T F 4if FF FT, eft efftRT FFTTT 4t FF F J NHHd RTF, FTR4 34F TTF3T eldl ft, 
Wit ftt f RTF, FFTTT FF F4Hftd RCT 4§cT 4jS 3fM FF FT 4eRT ft, 
Mftftjlftd 4ft FF FT 4FT ft, 4FT ft I 3TTT FTfft ftftftfti gftTF Fteft 1 1 fftfftef 3TfttfTft 
FFtF Fteft ft 1 ftR tPlftd ft, ft aM FF 34F4ft 44T TFT % FRF fftPlWT 4ft T3TTT 
4FF Fteft 1 1 FRF fttfFm ftt tPlftd Rt FFTeTT 1 1 WT P#RTT Rt -3RDft t 
I 4ft Tdh FteTT 1 1 RtRft FRF ftPtWT 4ft eflsFeT 4^eT Fteft t, ^feRft t FRF 
Ptfftw ft 3RRT I 45Ft-TFftt TRF FTft ft TFFT RT TRFefT ft ft? ftftftt FRF fftfftRT 4ft 
etleFeT 3FFft4T cF F^fFR ft iRRT Fteft ft 4Fvf 4Teft ft I 4Rt 4feft ft Fftt Fteft, 4TR 
®tTeft ft Fteft ft, #TI eft FFft eft ftft fftnftFTft ft 3TR 3m 4ftft FTFF FI^$T ftf eft 
guft FITpT FRTT Fff|tT, 3TR fttftt 4ft Fftfe 4R 44t 4FFTF 4RFT, ft eft Fefef 
4R ft I ft FF 4R 4ft TTFF 3TFF4) TTTFF 4R fF4T RfFefT f I 

3R ft ftt-FR 4fft 3fTFft 4R 1 1 4R Rt 3TT4^ ffteff ft Ft I 3R RTT4T R4f ftt 
=FTFfft Ft TFT ft I eft ft TRTef ft 4Rft Tft^4) FfftR 4F I 3R 4^5 TRT ft ft ft TTt4efT 
4T 3ftT ftft ?FFT Ft 4T, 3fR gft T44M ft, ft RcF RR epf ft 4TF ftt TFT RT fft) ft F4TF 
4Ttft ftft ^4F 44 eft Fftt ft, F ftft [...] 44 ftt Fftt, ft eft 3IT%T ft 3fTF FFefT 4?t Fftt 
FT FtefT ft I ftfttFT TRTef ft, ft |eeTF4T5ft ft Fet Fftt fttft #T TTFF 3TTF FT FF FT 
fftm Ft TFFeTT ftleft^cjfftFftftftfttFTFTRTfft) FTFFT ffteT ft FF FT 
fftFR ftt RR ftt <$5 4RFT ft I F’R fftef ft ftt, ftF ft Ft I 4%T eTFTft-RFt 

ft Ft I 44Tfft> eRTft-?R| ft 3Rft ^FTF ftt ^ ftt Rjft ft I 3TR fftet-^et 4R 4Rft ft 
Feleft Ft Ft eft TTFeT RRt ft, 3Rft 4TeT ft 3ftT 4|ef TF |3IT SJT 3ttT 4§eft 4?t 
f^t fttr 3TTF44 ftt |3ff FtFT fft) FF 4fft F ftt <$5 |3TT TT^t 4T FeR ZW& FFT-TRT 
Reft efFR FF-^FR §34, FTfft 4§ef §T4 §34 I TsR, ftt 4fft Ft Fftt I FR eft 
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TOF ft ft fft> FTT 4 (ftt ft TOFf HZ 4tjd TOF 411 ft I TOF fTOftt TOT TFT ftt 
FjF ftt, ft TO dTftln 4iTd ft % TO 4> <i'-ri4) ft Tt^E FTJTO TFTO TOFF TFT % I fttT 

Froft ffttoft ftt ftf ft fft% 4ft TOft ftf ft Ftot toff F4ftftz 4ft, ftfftz 

EFT F FfftTO TOTTO FTTOto ftt 4914^1 <14 TOFTF ftt 4ft I 

J$K, ftto ftt cfjjs §3TT FTO FTF ft TOTft WIT to fttT ftft TO ft ft TOF ftt 
ftE FTT FT 6'J^ fftF ft |c|4K TOT ft I ftt 4}F zfftF TOFT, 4ll6 TOTTO fftiTO TOF I FTT 
fftFfftft if FjF TO FFtft-FT M$H ftft 4jF FTft 9JF Fit I 4jF FFft ftt T5TTT 
fTO ft, ft Ft 41611 TO % 44>M ^¥t eft ZTTft Ftft ftt, ZTOET TTFTF-F9Tfftt 4ft TORTF 
Ft I FRlft fttF fftfftHT TTTFF, ft. fttfFH TOT 1 ? TOT ftt TO F% FFft ft FHl(t 4 >t£ 14 
H4'HHi Ft , fttr Z<jft fFF ft TOTF ^t ft FT TOF FT, FFft TO#TT fftftlHT FtTTTftt 

TO ftro ftft toftf f> ftt ^nft toff ftro ftf i ff ftf tot fftft ft, tz Ffttro 
§TO, 97 TOT, ^ FTF Fftt ftft 6H*t Flft 4ft ftftft TOE ft, 4Ftfft> FT 4FF TOTft ft Ft 
FTF Ftft ft — 4jF TOT, 4p5 Flfft I cREJf TO dtldl MSI l ft I TOTft FTF ft fftTT TsTtF 

to Fift gf ftft fti4i fro ftft tot to «nft ftf, TOtr TOff ft ftt i fttto to TOronft ft, 

FTOT 4ftft FFFT FFf TO ZTT FT TOTOTlft ft ftft TOT, ftfTOT TOEFTTf ft F§F FFt TO I 
■ftft TOf-Wftf TOTft gfMftt ftft Ft-4t TOTFF % |f TOFHT I TJF-TOF ftfft TOft, #T I 
TpTT ftt ftt FftTT ftt TO TOT TORT FFt ftt FTT ft>F TO FtFT I ftt TOT5T TFT fftj ftf 7 ! TOT 
TO toT TO Tft ft I TOE TOfft ftt TOTftf ft TOftTT 4 tT 3TTT ft TOlft TOfft 'TOT ^ 
3TTOT-TOFT fftrftf 4>t ft^RW toftyT ft , 98 to ftTO ft , fttT ]0lftt ftt ftt Fftf , ftt #T 
fttftt ft TOTF-iRTfftTT 4ft I ft fttft TO ’TOfftftt ftt ftRTO TOft ftt TOT ftt zftt ft, 
TTRT FTTFftt 4T ftt FTTFftt ft $1144 TOTft I TOffft FR 4l?ft ft fft ftt TOTft Ft ftt 

fftrr-^r to fttr Tot ft Ft, tor ftttoto ft i fftw Tfttw to Ft i fftrr ft totoz zftt 

Tft fttr FTrft TTOT TOT Ft, FfftTTO ft fTO TOTOT-TOTO ft TOFF ^5 TOTO ft I [...] 
ftt FF TOFF ftfTO^TT FTTOT fftft, FTT FTF ft FTOF-F9lfftF TOTft TOT I fttT ft ftt TOFft 

ft fro f|f fftror f ft, Fftffft) fro tof Tnftt ftt TOftt ft i ft ff toff tof ft i 

ftt fftF ft TOto FTOTOF ftFT 1 3to ftF #T TTOTF ^ ffttr I #T Fift ftT FTO 

tor ft TOTft gro i 

TO ftft FTF TOT TOfFTO ftt TOffttT fttF TOT 
TOfftro i TOfftro i TOfftro i 

TOE TOF fttr ft TOFFT TOFFT I (TOTO ftFF toTTOF) TOT ftz TOFTT I FTfftro Fftt, 
ftfftiF TOT9TOE TOF ft I ftft ft ftt FFTft fttFT FT TOTF FZT ft, TOF ftt TOTTOT ft 


97. On 22-23 August 1959. 

98. See SWJN/SS/52/p. 3. 
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FT 3TN% Ft RF Mf ^TR #T ^t TFfe =Et I cfFFft 

3TFFt ^sft Ft>ft I FrTT Ff 3TNFT cFf*TT F^ RTF TOTH FfaT 1 1 F^f 
Ftf^HR 7FH 1 1 SRf^R, far t wtf&Z \ 

faRT %F^ PlHMK l) 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and Brothers, 

1 have come to Poona several times and have received a warm welcome from 
the people of this city on each occasion. Today 1 am here for a day, especially in 
connection with the golden jubilee celebrations of the Seva Sangh and am 
overwhelmed by the enthusiasm and affection with which the citizens of Poona, 
men, women and children, have greeted me. It makes me feel a little ashamed 
of myself. I shall never forget the scenes that met my eyes today. 1 find it a little 
difficult to express my feelings and thoughts on this occasion in ordinary formal 
words. Your love has made a great impact on my emotions. 

Great burdens have to be carried in the course of my duty and difficulties 
descend upon the country one after another. People are surprised and so am 1 at 
times at the nonchalance with which I face everything. My friends and colleagues 
fall ill under the strain of work. But 1 never fall ill. The fact is that 1 derive my 
strength from you, from the people of India. I personally have no superhuman 
strength. At the same time, as I said, 1 am a little nervous about the hopes and 
aspirations which must be at the back of all the love that you shower upon me. 
You endow me with extraordinary strength and ability but no single individual 
can possess that much strength. It is only the people as a whole who can achieve 
great things. I alone cannot do very much. That is why I feel afraid of the 
abundance of love showered upon me by the good people in this country. They 
have placed their trust in me and seem to think that I can do everything. But no 
individual can do anything alone. All of us must work together at the great 
tasks which are waiting to be done. 

A long time back, when the young men seated before me were not even 
bom, we had dreamt of freedom. To most people, freedom seemed a very distant 
goal. But we tied our knapsacks on our backs and had set forth on the long and 
arduous journey to freedom. There was no knowing when the journey would 
end or what was in store for us. But we were young then and filled with the 
vigour and enthusiasm of youth, with no care in the world. We were ready to 
take on the world if necessary for we had great faith in our Commander-in- 
Chief, Mahatma Gandhi. So we set forth, millions of our countrymen. There 
were ups and downs and often, there were incidents which filled us with 
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frustration and despair. Yet we went on and ultimately reached our goal. We 
saw our dreams come true which but rarely happen in a lifetime. It is true that 
we had to pay a tremendous price in peoples’ sacrifice and toil, both, before 
and after our dream became reality. 

There was no time for relaxing after India became free. In fact, at the very 
moment of freedom, we were called upon to pay a tremendous price. You may 
remember the aftermath of the partition and the terrible bloodshed which rocked 
the whole of North India. The riots lasted for weeks and months. It was a strange 
thing that we had struggled for freedom for nearly three decades by peaceful 
methods and then we allowed this horrible carnage among our own kith and 
kin. Both sides were affected by the communal riots. We cannot blame the 
others alone. Anyhow, we faced those terrible days and got through them 
somehow. Just two to three months later Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated. 
We were stunned and began to wonder whether our new found freedom would 
slip away from us. Was India’s body politic so full of festering wounds that 
they were erupting the moment we became free. The British used to often taunt 
us that though we talked of freedom, the moment India became free, we would 
be at each other’s throats. That used to make us angry. But the events which 
occurred in the aftermath of freedom, the communal riots and Mahatma Gandhi’s 
assassination at the hands of a madman made us wonder. There was nothing we 
could do about the madness which prompted that young man. But it was the 
atmosphere which had led to such madness that was a cause for worry. It was 
strange that there were people who praised what was happening in the country. 

I am reminding you of the days gone by, not so long ago because public 
memory is short, it forgets. We faced those terrible days and kept going somehow, 
because even in the midst of grief, we could not run away from our 
responsibilities. India had taken up a great challenge and come out with flying 
colours. Were we going to fall before the eyes of the world and show that we 
were once more weak and disunited? Were we going to prove that we had lost 
our courage with the passing away of our great leader? Therefore, though our 
hearts were broken, we had to continue to hold our heads high and face the 
world. 

We did so and gradually the atmosphere changed and came under control. 
Then it was time to embark on yet another journey towards economic freedom 
and uplift of the masses. We had to rid the nation of the terrible poverty which 
afflicted it. India is among the backward nations of the world today and we 
have to take her on the path of progress. I said we are considered a backward 
nation today because it is a comparatively new phenomenon in thousands of 
years of our history. I do not say that there was great wealth in India even then. 
But until two hundred years ago, India was not backward compared to other 
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countries. For in the last two hundred years or so, there is no doubt that the 
West has advanced rapidly and become extremely wealthy and powerful while 
we have become backward. We may be full of pride about our past achievements, 
but the fact remains that we are backward and the most glaring sign of our 
backwardness is that our people are poor, hungry and groaning under tremendous 
hardships. 

What happened? What happened during the last two hundred years, a 
hundred and fifty years that India became backward while other countries have 
amassed wealth and advanced? If other countries could become affluent, there 
was no reason for us not to do so. After all, the people of this country are hard- 
working, intelligent, and our soil is fertile. Why then should we be backward? 
There must be some reason. For that matter, we could go deeper and prove why 
we lost our freedom to the British. It was an extraordinary feat that the British 
having crossed six thousand miles could so easily build an empire over such a 
vast country. We may blame the British and accuse them of being imperialists. 
That is all right. But the fact remains that it was our weakness which made us 
vulnerable. The British who had come here braving great dangers had shown 
great unity and courage. It used to take months for them to reach India and 
there were many who spent an entire lifetime in an alien land. The fact is that 
we were already weakened by then and could not challenge even the handful of 
Englishmen who had come, although there were millions of us. There was 
great disunity among us. There were constant internecine feuds among the people 
as well as between the rulers and very often they sought the help of outsiders 
against their own kith and kin, leading India to ruin. 

Secondly, the British had far outstripped us in the field of science and 
technology which had helped them to amass great wealth and become militarily 
very powerful. Huge industries had come up adding to their wealth. It is true 
that they drained away India’s wealth to feed their industrial revolution. But 
the fact is that they had progressed on their own steam, while we became 
backward. There was no dearth of brave men and warriors in India. But how 
could we face guns and cannons with mere bows and arrows? 

Once India became free, the first question that we faced was how to get rid 
of our terrible poverty. We had no choice for it meant our very survival as a free 
nation because a country without strength cannot survive in the modem world. 
Danger lurks all around and freedom can slip away at any time. 

So we came around once more to the factors which had contributed to the 
affluence of the West — science and technology and the need to catch up with 
the advanced nations of the world in these areas. We had to build a strong India 
if we wished to hold on to our freedom. At the same time, we had to produce 
more wealth so that we could get rid of our poverty. In our war against poverty 
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we could not adopt the method which we had used to win our freedom struggle. 
Passing high sounding resolutions would not make a dent on our problems. 
You cannot win a war by passing resolutions or taking out processions. 

So the pattern has changed completely. It is true that national unity is of 
fundamental importance for we can get nowhere without that. Two, there must 
be cooperation among the people. If their energies are constantly frittered away 
in futile squabbles, we can achieve nothing. All these things are of fundamental 
importance, irrespective of the ideology or methods that we adopt. We have no 
alternative but to maintain unity and cooperate with one another in our war 
against poverty. Our struggle for freedom was more in the nature of an 
intellectual battle though it required hard physical effort too. Anyhow, after a 
great deal of thought, we have adopted planning. 

Now it is a different matter whether the five year plans are exactly right or 
not. The main thing is to understand that planning was absolutely essential. If 
we had left each individual to do as he liked, we may have achieved something. 
But that is no way of fighting a war. I do not mean a war with another country 
but with our own poverty. We need to plan our strategy in order to wage a war 
against poverty and win it. Suppose we had been at war against another country, 
we would have exhorted the people to work hard together, not to do as they 
liked individually. We would have had to draw up plans in order to deploy our 
forces and chalk out a strategy. We cannot allow the soldiers to go and fight as 
they like. We need a proper strategy and tactics to fight a war. That is the only 
way to tackle any important task. 

On the other hand, if we are undoubtedly superior in strength, then we will 
win anyhow. But if the two sides are evenly balanced, then we have to use all 
the tactics and strategy at our command to win the war. Tactics and strategy 
and breaking up the enemy’s communications, are all necessary in war. 
Therefore, when we are waging a war against a great economic problem, to 
tackle poverty, we have to draw up a strategy and plan our manoeuvers and 
tactics very carefully. I would have thought that everybody would accept this. 
But voices are often raised against planning and there is a demand for laissez- 
faire, allowing every individual to do as he likes. If that were allowed in a real 
war, the country will be overrun in no time at all. 

That is no way of going about great tasks either in peace or war. Therefore 
planning is essential. We can argue about the lines to be adopted and what our 
priorities ought to be. A plan is not something rigid. But it is beyond doubt that 
we can tackle the great tasks which the country faces today only through 
planning. We have to be clear in our minds about our priorities. The government 
alone can do this but it does so on the advice of the people. The ultimate 
responsibility falls upon the government. We have succeeded to a very large 
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extent in our First Plan. So we have grown in strength because when we take 
up a task and succeed, it adds to our strength. 

The Second Plan will require greater effort. We have had to face a number 
of difficulties. They were of two kinds. One, we have had crop failures in three 
years consecutively due to drought. The result was that our food position 
deteriorated considerably. In a predominantly agricultural country, failure of 
crops causes severe setbacks to the economy. Strangely enough, our other 
difficulties arose because of the accelerated rate of growth. Industries are coming 
up and we have had to spend enormous sums of foreign exchange to import 
food grains. It is not that the money has been squandered. We have imported 
machinery and set up industries. But they have multiplied to such an extent 
particularly in the public sector that we are now facing problems about foreign 
exchange reserves. This has caused another severe setback. We have had to 
impose restrictions. But what I am trying to say is that our present difficulty 
about foreign exchange is due to an accelerated rate of growth in industries. I 
agree that we made a mistake in not taking some steps in advance to prevent 
such a situation from arising. But the problem has arisen because we are 
progressing and not standing still. Efforts are being made to control the situation. 

I want you to understand the importance of planning. There are some new 
parties like the Swatantra Party which are against planning and say that the 
government must not interfere in these areas. They want laissez faire in the 
country. I will not go into that because I am amazed that any human being 
should argue in this way in this day and age. It was a theory which was prevalent 
in other countries in the 19th century. But it is extraordinary that anyone should 
argue like this in the 20th century. 

I do not wish to take up your time. It is a straightforward matter. Planning 
is crucial for India, whether it is a domestic problem or an international one 
like our border dispute with China or something else, we come round again 
and again to increasing the nation’s strength. Today the might of a nation is not 
gauged by military strength but by its economic strength. A poor nation cannot 
be strong in the modem age. A nation which is not industrialised cannot be 
considered powerful. You can compare yourselves with any country. But you 
come around again and again to the question of improving the economic strength 
of the nation. That in turn depends on the success of our five year plans and the 
speed with which India becomes industrialised, thereby reducing unemployment 
and poverty. All these things are linked to one another. 

I am talking to you about these broad generalities because you are the 
citizens of Poona which is an intellectual centre of scholars and thinkers. They 
are aware of all these things. We must be clear in our minds about every step 
that we take. There can be more than one opinion about various matters. But 
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there are certain things about which there can be no two opinions. One is, as I 
said, the need for economic progress in India to get rid of our poverty and the 
problem of unemployment. We have to see that the per capita income in the 
country, the national income, increases. It is obvious that there can be no two 
opinions about this. 

Secondly, we have to acquire new knowledge, of science and technology 
and the new forces which are operating in the modem world. I do not mean 
mere text-book knowledge. That is only the first step. We must advance so 
much in these fields that we should be able to compete with the West. Thirdly, 
we must increase the production of wealth in India, What is wealth? Whatever 
we produce from land or industries, etc., constitutes national wealth. We must 
introduce modem, scientific techniques of production in agriculture. I do not 
mean there should be tractors everywhere. There are many small improvements 
which can increase production as the experience of other countries has shown. 
It is even more important for us to produce enormous quantities of essential 
goods in our factories for that is the real wealth of the nation. So it is very 
essential to create a scientific temper in the country and industrialise the country. 
The two things are closely interlinked. Moreover, large numbers of people will 
have to be trained in science and technology, etc. 

One aspect of industrialisation and creating a scientific temper in the country 
is the spread of education so that every child in India has the opportunity to be 
educated. So it was necessary to pay attention to that. Thirteen years ago when 
India became free, the first thing that we did was to open up huge national 
science laboratories in the country. You have the National Chemical Laboratory 
in Poona, and the National Physical Laboratory in Delhi and others in Calcutta 
and Madras. 1 ” A number of technical institutes have come up. We cannot progress 
without a firm foundation in science. You may put up any number of textile 
mills in Bombay. It will not make the slightest difference. It cannot create a 
scientific temper among the people. It will certainly make profits. 

Anyhow, we set up science laboratories and technical institutes all over the 
country to impart a high level of technical education. The institute in Bombay 
is huge, almost like a university in its own way. Engineering is taught in many 
places because we need millions of engineers. There are at the moment one 
hundred thousand engineers in India. But we have calculated that by the end of 
the Third Plan we will need three times that number. It is really strange that on 
the one hand, there is great unemployment among the university graduates and 
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on the other hand, posts are lying vacant. Both these things are true, because 
our educational system does not provide for training in essential fields. We are 
gradually changing that. You will find that any number of engineers will be 
fitted in. The same is true of scientists. But the problem is with arts graduates. 
We hope that within the next few years or so, we would have solved that problem. 
There must be some changes in our educational system, so that it is oriented to 
the needs and demands of the nation. Education should not be in the air. Only 
then can the problem of unemployment disappear. I agree that all these things 
cannot be linked together hundred per cent. Yet they have to be to a large extent. 

As far as industrialisation is concerned, I agree that we need to import 
scientific education and training. The most essential commodity for our industry, 
or for that matter even agriculture, is steel. Nothing can be done today without 
steel, not even the building of houses. The second thing is power, thermal power 
or hydroelectric power. Power is needed to run machines. Three, we need 
machine-building industries. There are a number of textile-mills in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur and other places. It was easy to put them up because 
machines were imported from England, Japan and Germany and foreign experts 
were employed to train people locally. Soon the mills went into production and 
began to make profits. But it did not lead to industrialisation in the country. 
What we need is to build machines, heavy machinery. We are already making 
small machines. In short, we have to lay stress on three or four essential things. 
We must produce heavy machinery, steel and power. There are some other 
essential things like chemical industries. But these are the few basic essentials. 
We must pay attention to heavy industries. 

Some people are of the opinion that we must not go in for heavy industries 
immediately until light industries spread and we have enough capital to go in 
for heavy industries. But that may take years or decades even. Until we go in 
for heavy industries and we produce steel in India, we will have to keep importing 
machines from other countries. We will always be under a heavy debt unless 
we become self-reliant in these areas. There are some industrialists and others 
trained in the old school of thought, and steeped in the knowledge of events 
which happened in the West more than a century ago, who want us to go on at 
the same slow rate of growth. 

But if we slow down our pace, we will never be able to catch up and India 
will be ruined. We will not be able to protect our freedom nor tackle the problem 
of poverty. The population is increasing rapidly and the number of mouths to 
be fed is increasing at the rate of sixty to seventy lakhs every year. So we 
cannot slow down our pace. If we do not increase the production of wealth 
quickly, our per capita income will fall. Therefore, our strategy in this war has 
to be to lay stress on heavy industries. Until we have power, iron and steel and 
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heavy industries, we cannot fight this war. Mill owners in Poona, Bombay and 
Ahmedabad may make profits. That is a different matter. I have no objection to 
their making money. Until we acquire weapons like heavy machinery, iron and 
steel, and the biggest weapon of all, trained personnel, we cannot fight this 
war. Even if we have the machines, we need trained human beings to run them. 
It takes time to train people and for them to gain experience. 

So these are the basic essentials and our strategy is to lay the foundations 
through planning. Later on auxiliary industries will spring up around heavy 
industries and provide new avenues of employment. You will find that one 
does not hear of unemployment in England, Germany and the other countries 
of the West. The moment the process of industrialisation gathers momentum, 
employment opportunities increase. Some people mistakenly think that the 
growth of industries will lead to unemployment. It may happen in some special 
areas or in some industries for a short while. If a number of mills come up, 
handlooms will become redundant and the weavers will face unemployment. 
We cannot allow that to happen, because unemployment is harmful to the nation 
and the individual. This is what happened in Britain a hundred and fifty years 
ago and their working classes faced terrible hardships. If you read the accounts 
of those years, you feel amazed as to how the English working classes put up 
with such appalling conditions for so long. Marx has described what happened 
in England more than a hundred years ago. 

As you perhaps know, Karl Marx is regarded as the messiah of modem 
communism and his book, is its Bible, Quran and the Vedas. It is an excellent 
work. But it describes the condition of the working classes in England 
more than a century and a half ago, and the hardships that they had to face. 
He evolved the theory that the working class must unite to face these 
problems. 

What Marx has written about is no doubt extremely relevant. But it is true 
of conditions of nineteenth century England. To impose it on another country a 
hundred and fifty years later does not seem very wise because a great many 
developments have taken place during this time. The world has changed 
considerably and the same prescription cannot be applied to every disease. We 
can learn a great deal from the works of Karl Marx as well as from other books. 
But our communist comrades seem to think that they have found the panacea 
for all ills in the two books of Marx and want to force it down everybody’s 
throats whether they want it or not. It does not seem very wise to me even if we 
leave aside the fact that many of the tenets to communism are not democratic. 

For one thing, during the time that Karl Marx lived, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, capitalism was completely dominant. The world of capitalist societies 
has changed since then. At the beginning of the industrial revolution, in spite 
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of the enormous wealth that was produced, great injustice was perpetrated on 
the working classes. I remember that when I was in school, the workers had to 
work for eleven hours in England and in the United States, in their factories. 
Now the thinking in the west is to reduce the working hours as much as possible. 
In any case machines do most of the work. They get two days off in a week and 
now they are thinking of four working days in a week. Now I do not know 
whether it is a good thing or not. The future will show. It is not something that 
we in India are likely to face for the next forty to fifty years. 

What I am trying to say is that the problem of overwork has been completely 
reversed in the United States due to automation. The machines do all the work. 
I remember that someone was taken to a huge motor car industry, the United 
Motors, where he was shown a big hall in which the assembly line was churning 
out motors. There were hardly a handful of people working in a hall where fifty 
to sixty cars were being made. Even those few men were merely supervising 
and would occasionally put on or put off a switch. Everything else was automatic. 
So the visitor turned around and asked the other man who would buy these 
motors in such large numbers. Well, America’s problems are of a different kind. 
The problem there is that even if they throw away wealth, they produce so 
much that there is always a surplus. 

It is obvious that the problems which the United States faces cannot be the 
same as ours. How can we copy them? They have had a century and a half to 
progress. We have to evolve an economic policy to suit our special needs. I 
have no doubt that the economic policy of communism evolved by Karl Marx 
throws considerable light and we must try to understand it. But at the same 
time, there is no doubt also that many of the observations of Karl Marx have 
been proved wrong by the history of the United States and Europe. We are far 
away from all that. 

In short, we must learn what we can from communism and capitalism and 
then evolve a path of our own looking to the conditions in our country. We have 
to evolve our own economics and not try to copy western economics. Their 
problems are entirely different. Even their greatest scholars and economic 
pundits write keeping in view the particular problems of the West, not the 
problems of India. They cannot help very much to tackle our problems. Indian 
scholars and the rest of the world are gradually beginning to realise that the 
economics of the underdeveloped countries is quite different from the economics 
of America and the West and that they have to be considered in a completely 
different way. In fact, they have gone a step further. The Western experts, and 
economists whom we invited, Germans, English, American, and Russians, to 
help us in planning differed on almost every issue except one which was that 
we should evolve a policy of our own for India, looking to our own special 
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needs. They felt that we could certainly benefit from the economic experience 
of the West, and they would help us. But, ultimately, India’s problems were not 
the problems that Europe or the United States faces. Things have changed there. 

Let me tell you how problems change. The United States is a capitalist 
country, whereas the Soviet Union is communist. Both of them are large 
countries, almost two and a half or three times the size of India in length and 
breadth, but their populations are half the size of India’s population. That itself 
makes a tremendous difference. We have a large population and not enough 
land in India, and the population continues to increase very rapidly. So our 
problems are entirely different. For instance, when we formulate laws regarding 
land reforms, something that is relevant in the United States will not suit us. 
There the amount of land available is far in excess of their population. Nor will 
something that suits the Soviet Union be relevant for India. Take for instance 
the question of mechanisation. I want to mechanise even agriculture and some 
small machines are being used. But I do not think it would be proper to have 
tractors all over the place. So many people are dependent on land that tractors, 
instead of solving any problems, will only complicate them further. We must 
use tractors. I have no objection to that. But I am not prepared to mechanise 
agriculture immediately. Once there is a proliferation of industries and more 
avenues of employment open up, it will ease the pressure on the land. At that 
time we can talk about mechanising agriculture. So you will find that there is a 
difference between the Soviet Union, United States, and India. There is a basic 
difference in the land-man ratio itself. Then there are differences of climate 
and other factors. So it is not very wise to try to copy some other country 
blindly, even the most advanced countries of the world. 

We must take all these things into account. It would be foolish to antagonise 
any country whether it is the United States or the Soviet Union. As you know, 
the world is divided into two armed camps. One, the communist camp and the 
other, the anti-communist camp, as though there can be no third path at all. I 
am unable to understand this. It annoys people when we say that we want to 
follow our own path. We will certainly learn what we can from both the 
communists and the capitalists, but the path that we will evolve will be our 
own. That annoys some powers which accuse us of sitting on the fence. It is 
very strange. After all, why should anyone get annoyed when all we want to do 
is to follow the path of peace and set our house in order? Why should we be 
forced to join an armed camp? It is absurd and absolutely wrong. This is what 
is responsible for vitiating the entire atmosphere. 

The principles on which we have evolved our foreign policy are the same 
ones which govern our domestic policy too. Foreign policy is a reflection of a 
country 's internal policy. A nation cannot follow a diametrically opposite policy 
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in foreign and internal affairs. As you know, our foreign policy is guided by the 
principle of non-alignment. We do not wish to join any military pact or either 
of the two camps into which the world has been divided. We want to maintain 
friendly relations with all the countries. We neither wish to coerce any nation, 
nor will we tolerate coercion from others. We are not a communist country. But 
we have friendly relations with the Soviet Union and they give us aid for which 
we are grateful to them. We do not accept everything that the United States 
says. Yet, we have a close friendly relationship with them also. In short, we are 
not tying ourselves down to any group or military conclave. I feel that this is 
the right path. People ask me if in view of our dispute with China, we will 
continue to remain non-aligned. They feel that we should join the United States 
and take their help against China. When people ask such questions it shows 
that they have not understood what the world today is all about and where we 
stand today. They have understood nothing. 

I have complete faith in our ability to defend ourselves. I agree that there 
may be difficulties abroad. But India is not so weak that she cannot look after 
herself. Secondly, I can assure you that India will become weaker, not stronger, 
by joining one of the camps. You may not grasp this at once. If India joins one 
of the superpowers, it will immediately tilt the balance in international affairs. 
It will mean that we become the enemies of the other camp. So instead of 
becoming more protected, the dangers will increase. This is a superficial point 
of view. 

Even as a matter of principle, we can protect our interests much better by 
remaining non-aligned and help to reduce tensions in the world. If we move 
away from that path, other non-aligned countries will also follow suit and war 
cannot be averted then. This is what our foreign policy is all about; to remain 
non-aligned and maintain friendly relations with all. 

You can apply the same principles to our domestic issues. People want to 
know if we are communist, socialist or capitalist in our domestic policies. It is 
obvious that whichever ideology we choose and our views may coincide more 
with one or the other of them. Fundamentally, I refuse to follow a rigid text- 
book dogma. I do not accept some narrow rigid path chalked out by a volume 
on English socialism or French socialism or communism. I am prepared to read 
everything and will accept whatever is beneficial to our country. As far as the 
matter of principles is concerned, I regard myself as a socialist, not because I 
believe in it rigidly, but because I want two or three things for India. One, I do 
not like too much disparity between the haves and the haves-not. Whether as a 
matter of principle or for a nation’s progress, this is not a good thing. As far as 
possible there ought to be equality. Not that everybody can be exactly alike. 
Some are more intelligent or physically stronger than the others. Such 
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inequalities cannot be changed. Nor am I prepared to follow the majority opinion 
if the majority consists of fools. This is a danger to some extent in a democracy. 
But that cannot be helped. 

Secondly, it has been proved that poverty can be eradicated through science 
and technology. Just a hundred years ago, there was no solution available to 
mankind. So why should we not do it when it is possible? In my opinion, though 
poverty can be eradicated by a capitalist strategy also, the socialist strategy is 
much better. The capitalist strategy is not suited to India at the moment. It has 
taken the United States one fifty years to reach its present state of affluence 
through capitalist strategy. There were many forces operating then which we 
cannot duplicate today. I am not prepared to accept socialism as a rigid doctrine. 
I feel that we must apply the principles of socialism to suit our needs and 
solutions to our problems will have to be found according to our resources, 
keeping in mind the experience of other countries. 

In short, just as in our foreign policy we follow the path of non-alignment 
and friendship towards all nations, similarly, in our economic policy too, we 
try to follow our own path. We may be sympathetic to this or that economic 
ideology. We have come to the conclusion that we shall build a society on a 
socialist pattern. We have reached this conclusion in view of our present 
condition as well as because we subscribe to these principles. But in 
implementing them, we shall evolve a path of our own by mutual consent and 
suited to India’s needs. 

There is one more thing apart from lack of disparity in socialism, although 
that is no doubt an essential part. When it first evolved, there was an ethical 
and a moral dimension involved in it. I will not go into all that. I am mentioning 
it because we are laying great stress on increasing production. However, you 
must not forget that even if production increases rapidly and we become very 
affluent, it will lead to the ruin of the Indian people if there is deterioration in 
our national character. A nation’s stature does not depend on its gold and silver 
or production, but on the quality and character of the human beings who live in 
it. This is extremely important and is the true yardstick to judge a nation by. 

I shall not say more about this because it should be an accepted thing. But 
it is vital to the country’s development. Anyhow, as I was saying the strategy 
that we are adopting in our five year plans cannot be a capitalist strategy like 
the one followed in the United States. They have had a hundred and fifty years 
to reach their present state of affluence. We do not have that long. We have to 
solve our socio-economic problems in ten years. We cannot wait. So we cannot 
adopt their strategy. 

The communist strategy followed by the Soviet Union has no doubt yielded 
great dividends. There is no doubt that within forty years, the Soviet Union has 
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become a great power. But even here two or three factors must be borne in 
mind. One, it has taken the Soviet Union forty years after the Revolution to 
reach where they are. Now I do not know what India’s condition will be forty 
years hence. I think we would have made great progress. Two, the developments 
in the Soviet Union followed in the wake of a resounding defeat in war. The 
entire government and the administrative system had broken up. Russia lay in 
ruins during the First War and that is when the Revolution occurred. The entire 
fabric of life had been tom asunder and the armed forces were in disarray. It 
was in these circumstances that their great leader, Lenin, gave the call for a 
revolution. Now, do the communists in India want that India should first be 
completely mined so that a new edifice can be built? They seem to want a clean 
slate to start from. Now, it does not seem very wise to me. It is a different 
matter that the existing system had broken down due to various circumstances. 
But to want to deliberately destroy something in order to build afresh, seems 
very strange. It is not directly relevant to communist ideology either. 

Thirdly, the Soviet Union had to pay a tremendous price in terms of people’s 
toil and sacrifices. I am not criticising them. They made the choice deliberately. 
But I can tell you that if the government tried to do half as much in India and 
the people had to undergo such hardships, it will be finished. It is simply not 
possible in a democratic system of government. Then, the question is if we 
should have democracy or not. It is a very serious question. I feel that democracy 
is a good thing because a human being grows fully under this system. I think 
our constitution is a very just one. So if you accept these things, what the 
communists say becomes impossible. If we follow the communist path, 
democracy will have no place and peace will be disrupted. There will be a civil 
war. I do not want such a thing to happen in India. I am confident that we can 
bring about the biggest socio-economic revolution without civil war. After all, 
we succeeded in removing the princely states and abolished the zamindari system 
without a civil war. We are taking major steps in agriculture. But that has not 
led to a civil war. Why then should we allow a civil war to take place so that we 
can start with a clean slate? It does not seem very prudent. 

I was trying to explain how we follow more or less the same principles in 
our foreign as well as domestic policies. Not that there is a rigid formula for 
either. We are not isolated from the world. If I call myself a socialist, my 
sympathies are bound to be with the socialist countries, even if I do not copy 
them. Anyhow, we have to progress quickly and adopt the strategy in our Five 
Year Plan which will accelerate the pace of progress. We must reach the point 
of take off. Once production increases to that level, the machinery will function 
on its own momentum. In the United States and the Soviet Union, the production 
machineries have gathered so much momentum that they produce far more 
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than what they need. It is not so in India yet. But ultimately a time comes in the 
life of a nation when this becomes possible. We are striving towards that. I 
cannot say when that time may come. But barring Japan and perhaps China, 
India is leading among all the other Asian and African countries in this matter. 
You can include the South American countries also in that if you like. In the 
last decade or so we have managed to lay the firm foundations for our progress. 
I agree that there are innumerable difficulties. There is poverty and 
unemployment. But the foundations have been laid through science and 
technology and power production, the big steel plants which have come up, 
and specially through imparting technical education to a large number of people. 

Progress is not something which can happen at once. We hope that by the 
end of the Third Plan, we would have reached the take-off point. By the end of 
the Fourth Plan, we hope to have crossed over. You must bear in mind that the 
progress is hampered by the growth of population in the country. There are 
more and more mouths to feed. We have to increase food production to feed 
sixty lakhs more every year. In fact we have to produce more than that. So our 
first priority is to produce more food. I am trying to explain what our strategy is 
so that you can understand what the five year plans aim at. Planning does not 
mean merely putting up a factory here or a power house there. It is a strategy 
for battle to make a dent on our problems, to make India strong and to pave the 
way for our future progress. 

I said that we need to build heavy industries. But at the same time, we must 
expand small industries also in order to provide employment. We want to 
encourage cottage industries also. There is no conflict in this. We need both 
and those who say that there is a conflict of heavy versus small industries is 
wrong. In our present condition in India, we need heavy industries as well as a 
rapid expansion of small scale and cottage industries. I do not know what the 
picture will be fifty or hundred years later. At the moment we need all three. 
There is no conflict between them. We have to adopt every means of increasing 
production in order to increase the national wealth as well as provide 
employment for the people. 

The entire life of the nation is tied up with these five year plans. We cannot 
work miracles in five years. It could have been four or six years too. But we 
have called it the Five Year Plans to simplify matters. At some point or the 
other, we have to sit back and take stock. We do it every year also. I want you to 
understand and take an interest in the Plans. I can explain only briefly. I want 
that information about the Plans must be given to students in schools and 
colleges. They will learn more about India’s condition, her economic condition 
in this way than by reading your text books. I am happy that planning forums 
have come up in our universities and colleges to discuss the five year plans. It 
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is a good thing, because the Plans are not only for the people at the top. 

Now, I would like to talk to you about one more thing which has made a 
great impression on me. I was in Rajasthan three days ago and on Gandhi Jayanti 
an auspicious task was begun. It is mostly concerned with the rural areas and 
greater autonomy in this regard has been given to the panchayats. They are 
being given the financial powers also to administer to the needs of the villages. 
The entire task of development, education, cooperation, and so on, has been 
given to the panchayats. As you can imagine, it is a very major step. You have 
the village panchayats and above them panchayat samitis consisting of many 
village panchayats each. In short, a new pattern is emerging in district 
administration. Almost eighty per cent of the work in the districts has been 
handed over to the panchayats. People say that we want to centralise power in 
Delhi. On the contrary, we are trying to decentralise and spread the base of 
power as Gandhi ji and Vinoba Bhave wanted to do. It is not an easy matter to 
decentralise in the modem world because all the major tasks of government 
need centralised administration. A debate is going on between centralisation 
on the one hand and personal freedom which is opposed to centralisation on 
the other. 

Anyhow, we have taken a major step and I am confident that greater 
autonomy to the panchayats will catch on all over the country. That does not 
mean that we think of the members of the panchayats as angels. They are not. 
They fight among themselves and there is groupism, etc. But even though we 
are fully aware that they will make mistakes or stumble again and again, we 
have given them the power; because, that is the only way they will learn. This 
is how the nation's strength will be built up when the masses take the reins of 
administration in their own hands. There can be real democracy in India only 
when power is held by the people. At the moment we have a Parliament and 
assemblies and people vote to choose their representatives. But there must be a 
delegation of power down the line to the panchayats and the municipal 
corporations, etc. 

This is in the realm of politics and administration. If you take the economic 
aspect, economic power too must not be concentrated in the hands of a few. So 
the question of the private and public sectors arises. I feel that for a long time to 
come, we will need both these sectors in India. But when I say that, I want to 
make it quite clear that I do not like the idea of concentration of wealth in the 
hands of an individual or group of private enterpreneurs. I do not consider the 
concentration of economic power or monopolies to be proper. The private sector 
must expand and there is great scope for it in the country. As I said, the world is 
moving towards greater centralisation, politically and economically. But 
economic power must be vested only in a centralised authority, the state. 
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Therefore the basic industries and the strategic industries must remain in the 
public sector. For the rest, economic power must be spread out. 

The only way for economic power to spread is through cooperatives. We 
are laying great stress on cooperatives whether they are agricultural or industrial. 

I am not afraid of concentration of power in the cooperatives, because then it is 
in the hands of the people, not individuals. We have laid special stress on service 
cooperatives in every village. There can be no question that such cooperatives 
are very essential. Yet there are some people who are opposed to cooperatives 
and for strange reasons. I will not go into that. We have said that initially for 
three years our attempt must be to establish service cooperatives. After that or 
if possible even during these three years, joint cultivation can be taken up. We 
have made it quite clear that one, there is no coercion in this and two, even 
when there is joint cultivation, the ownership of land will remain intact. Every 
member of the cooperative will get a share. If anyone wishes to leave the 
cooperative, it will be possible. 

So there is no coercion or force, I have no doubt about it that by and large, 
the farmers in India have very small land holdings. How can a farmer with an 
acre or two make any progress? The only way open to him is to join a 
cooperative. He can then avail of the new scientific techniques, buy good seeds, 
fertilizers and ploughs etc. Apart from all this, he can get credit too. A great 
deal of land is wasted today between the boundaries of small land holdings. 
Millions of acres are wasted which is bad. I am not bothered about the big 
landlords. But there is no alternative to joint cultivation for a marginal farmer. 
He can make more profit and retain the title to his land too. In fact, the area of 
land under cultivation will grow because the boundaries will disappear. I do 
not think that there is anything wrong in this. Moreover, we have said quite 
clearly that there is no coercion in all this. So what is the meaning of making a 
noise or starting an agitation as the Swatantra Party has done against joint 
farming, because they feel that collectivisation will be the next step? We have 
no such idea for we do not think collectivisation is right. But they keep insisting. 
It is really extraordinary. 

I was telling you that I am in favour of decentralisation of power, political 
and economic power. But complete decentralisation is not really possible. The 
modem state has to be vested with power. Otherwise it will collapse. But we 
want to delegate administrative power through the panchayats and economic 
power through the cooperatives, village and industrial cooperatives. This is 
how the political and economic base of the country can become strong. After 
that, even if there are defects at the top, the foundations, the political and 
economic foundations of the country will remain strong. This is our strategy 
and I want you to understand this. We are trying to do this at a time when 
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centralisation is increasing elsewhere in the world. 

I would like to repeat that what really counts today are the five year plans. 
All the other aspects of life in the country are linked to that. You must participate 
in this great task. I do not say that whatever we say is right. We are learning. 
There is no parallel in the history of the world for what India is striving for 
today. I am not boasting, but merely pointing out a fact. On the one hand, we 
have the example of the West which has had a hundred and fifty years or more 
to reach where they are today. Then we have the example of the Soviet Union 
and China. As I told you, the Russian Revolution took place forty years ago. 
They have taken forty years to reach their present position. Moreover, they 
have not adopted a democratic system to achieve their goals. There is no personal 
freedom there. The same thing is happening in China too. In fact, as far as it is 
known, the Chinese have gone one step ahead on the path of coercion and 
suppression of personal freedom. They have great successes to their credit and 
must do what they think is proper. I have no right to interfere. We want democracy 
and personal freedom and then progress as fast as we can. Such a thing has 
never been tried in any country till today. In the other underdeveloped nations 
where such developments are taking place, the progress is very, very slow and 
I do not know how long they will take to achieve their goals. 

We have taken on a great task and the eyes of the world are upon us to see 
how we fare. Nobody knows what will happen. But the world realises that 
India is the only country in the world which has the capacity to transform itself 
from an underdeveloped country into a developed one. We can reach a stage 
where the pace of progress can be accelerated and take off from the morass of 
poverty and reach the firm ground of prosperity. India is the only country which 
can do so at the moment. On the one hand, you have the affluent countries. We 
can leave them aside. On the other hand, you have the underdeveloped countries. 
India is considered to be leading among such countries. I am not including 
China at the moment. The more countries which become developed and learn 
to stand on their own feet, the better it will be for themselves and the world. 
The burden of poverty will lighten in the world. If we become a developed 
nation, we will not remain a burden upon the others and on the contrary, we can 
help others to progress. 

Ideally, poverty must disappear from the whole world. Therefore, it is vital 
for the world too to see that India gets out of the morass of poverty quickly. We 
are not very far from our goal and we have the capacity to go ahead. We are 
building the infrastructure of science and industry and training of technical 
personnel. Some basic heavy industries like steel plants have already come up 
and power supply is increasing. We are setting up a huge machine-building 
plant. 
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At the moment the per capita income in India is very low — which is 
painful . 100 But we have one hundred thousand engineers working today which 
is no small matter. Scientists are increasing in number. These are the foundations 
on which the future of India is being built. I am telling you all this because I 
want you to understand what we are trying to do. It is not a question of reading 
the plan document or my giving you a lecture. I want you to have a mental 
picture of the different ways in which India is changing. The millions of people 
in India are being transformed. I have no doubt that we are changing in spite of 
the difficulties that we have to face, droughts and failure of crops and so on. I 
have seen the changes with my own eyes, wherever I go, in the villages and 
elsewhere. There are still some food shortages but food production has increased 
to the extent that people who were half-starved are now getting two square 
meals a day. The demands are increasing and we are happy about that. Production 
of sugar has gone up from ten lakh tonnes a ten years ago to twenty two lakh 
tonnes today and yet there are shortages because more and more people are 
able to buy sugar. These are all signs of increasing prosperity among the people. 
It is true that of the forty crores of people, many are in great affliction and go 
hungry, naked and homeless. It grieves me. But there is no magic formula to 
cure all these ills at once. Once we gather momentum, the pace will accelerate 
automatically. 

I want you to keep this picture in mind, the picture of the five year plans 
and India’s onward march. You must bear in mind that at the moment forty 
crores of people are on the march. We cannot do it alone. All forty crores of us 
must march to our destination together. A new India is being built, a living vital 
entity and not something merely on paper. Then you must try to see what your 
own role in it is. You are one of the forty crores of people on the move. You 
must do your bit and help others too. 

Then there is yet another angle. The history of India dates back to thousands 
of years. It goes back to the beginnings of the history of mankind itself. There 
have been ups and downs, periods of glory and power followed by downfall 
and degradation. Today once more we have been given an opportunity to go 
ahead and if we grab it, we can hope for a glorious future for the forty crores of 
human beings in India. Can you imagine a greater or more exciting task than 
this? We are all engaged in this great task and all petty disputes and squabbles 
must be at an end. People grow in stature under the shadow of the great tasks 
that they are engaged in. 


100. See fn 94 in this section. 
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You give me your love in great abundance, garland me and shout slogans. 
Why do you honour me in this way? You may not know me very well, my 
shortcomings and weakness, but you know me and my colleagues, the people 
of my generation through the work that we have been engaged in for the last 
forty to fifty years under Mahatma Gandhi. I became a Congress delegate for 
the first time forty years ago and since then, except for one or two Congresses 
which I could not attend, I have been present at all of them . 101 I may have been 
in jail at other times. Anyhow, I have been in the Congress and seen a great 
many ups and downs, the coming of Gandhi ji, the Martial Law in the Punjab 
and its aftermath, the Bombay session, the noncooperation movement and so 
on. We forgot everything else, family, children and the mundane things of day 
to day living. We were under a kind of intoxication, a madness, in which we 
could see but one thing and we marched straight on. We have undergone all 
these experiences. Therefore your respect for me stems from all that you have 
heard and seen of the work that I have been engaged in for years. The fact of 
the matter is that engaged in these great tasks, we too have grown somewhat in 
stature. There is no doubt that the more you engage yourselves in the national 
tasks, the more you will grow. If you remain engrossed in petty feuds, you will 
remain small in stature. 

Our youth is excellent. I see them in the armed forces, the army, navy and 
the air force, the last in particular where they brave great dangers for their 
country, in peace and in war. I see our young scientists, boys and girls, and I see 
great hope for India in them. I see them engaged in innumerable tasks all over 
the country doing excellent work. This is one picture. On the other hand, I see 
hooliganism and indiscipline in colleges, universities and even schools. There 
are big demonstrations, hunger strikes and demands. I am really amazed. I do 
not want our students to be like sheep. They must be full of vitality even if they 
make mistakes. But I do not consider hooliganism to be vitality. It is not a sign 
of strength or wisdom. Something done in a fit of passion can be forgiven. 
Vitality breeds anger too. But the atmosphere of violence which has been 
spreading lately in the country, not only among the students but adults too, is 
extremely debilitating. If you go to the West you will find tremendous discipline 
in all the countries. There are hooligans too, but by and large, they are disciplined 
nations. Self-discipline is their real strength. We must also cultivate that. 
Otherwise our strength will fritter away. 

Anyhow, as I was telling you, we grew in stature because we were engaged 
in great tasks. We grew from within and also acquired a stature in your eyes. If 
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you have the spirit, you, too, must engage in such tasks for they will benefit 
you as well as the country. You can choose what you would like to do. It must 
be a worthwhile task which will draw you out of yourself so that you can immerse 
yourself in it to the exclusion of everything else. If you are busy thinking all the 
time about yourself and your family and what will happen to you tomorrow or 
the day after, you will remain forever cooped up in a small little well. I do not 
say that you should neglect your family. But the moment you do something 
outside that narrow sphere, you will be able to look after your family better and 
grow in stature in the process. These are the great problems that we face today. 

I go to Poona whenever I get the opportunity and visit Khadakwasla which 
is a big training centre for our armed forces. I was amazed to learn that the 
opposition parties have got a new handle to spread all kinds of rumors. You 
may have heard about General Thimayya, our Chief of Staff of Army, resigning 
and the resignation being taken back the same day . 102 That was the end of the 
matter. But the newspapers created a ruckus about it. I find that the newspapers 
and other parties are trying on the one hand to malign the Defence Minister and 
on the other General Thimayya, too. Both are excellent people in defence. Let 
me tell you that the progress which the Defence Ministry and the defence 
installations have made during the last two to three years is far more than they 
have done since the British days. Our armed forces were always excellent. But 
I am talking about defence production and the growth of defence science. There 
is some civil production also going on in our ordnance factories. There was no 
question of that during the British days because they wanted to import everything 
and did not encourage any indigenous growth of industries. But during the 
First World War they were forced to set up ordnance factories because they 
could not get everything from England. But they did not permit the production 
of anything else. In spite of our intentions we could not expand them very 
much. But during the last two to three years special attention has been paid to 
the ordnance factories, and apart from military equipment and ammunition, 
guns, etc., we are getting good trucks built at less than the market price. Defence 
installations are coming up. We have begun to make aeroplanes and I hope the 
first batch will be ready next year. These are all big projects and in the beginning 
we were reluctant to spend such enormous sums. But now we are expanding 
our defence installations. There has been great progress in the area of defence 
science and I can say confidently that it is in the hands of capable people. 

These are the foundations of defence which does not stop with putting 
soldiers into uniforms with guns in their hands. Defence has to be backed by 

102. See fn 96 in this section. 
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defence industry, defence science and many other things which are not directly 
concerned with civilian issues. We have been paying attention to these basic 
necessities during the last three to four years. We are trying to make our armed 
forces self-contained as far as possible, self-reliant, producing what they need 
instead of importing everything from the West as was our old habit. It was 
easier to place an order and get what you wanted. There was no need to work 
for it. But we cannot be truly independent if we have to import everything. It is 
in fact dangerous. We are trying to put a stop to it. It has not stopped fully but 
it has been reduced considerably. As a result we are saving foreign exchange. 
Earlier there was a crisis over dividing foreign exchange reserves. All this has 
been happening during the last two to three years. I am saying this, because 
there has been an unprecedented spurt in our defence apparatus in the last few 
years. Before independence, it was not to be thought of and even since then, 
there were problems in doing so. But when there is such excellent progress, it 
is absurd that the newspapers and some political parties should malign the 
Defence Minister and the Chief of Army Staff, all because they were ignored 
or could not meet them or for some equally trivial reason. It is wrong and 
makes a very bad impression. I have heard that even military officers talk in 
this strain which is really bad. It is against our military traditions. The officers 
in the armed forces must be intelligent and take an interest in national issues. 
But to get into such futile controversies does nobody any good. 

Let me tell you once again that the ultimate responsibility is mine. You 
have made me the Prime Minister. In that capacity I have chosen Shri Krishna 
Menon as the Defence Minister, because I have confidence in him, in his 
intelligence, his loyalty and other qualities. That does not mean that he is an 
angel or I am. Everyone makes mistakes. We have our differences of opinion as 
it happens with other members of the cabinet. But we work on the principle of 
collective responsibility as a cabinet government should. General Thimayya is 
the senior most officer in our army. The responsibility for putting him in the 
post of chief of staff is mine. I have confidence in him and I think of him as an 
able officer. If I do not have confidence, I may take steps. But so long as he is 
there, I will have confidence in him. To criticise him is a criticism of me 
indirectly. You have the right to have confidence in me or not. But you must try 
to understand how our government functions. It is very much on the lines of the 
British parliamentary system in which the cabinet is supreme. The Prime Minister 
occupies a special place in the British system. He forms the cabinet. The Prime 
Minister is the keystone of the cabinet and enjoys far wider powers than prime 
ministers in other countries do. In a sense, British Prime Ministers are even 
more powerful than the American Presidents, at least in some areas. So, the 
responsibility is mine and if anyone is upset, it should be with me. It is wrong 
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to drag others in. I want to make this clear to you. 

I would like to say just a few words more. The question of the future of 
Bombay State is uppermost in all your minds. As I have said repeatedly, it is 
not in my hands to pass an order. The decision rests ultimately with the people. 
It is a complex problem which cannot be solved by hooliganism. We will take 
up the issue when the time comes. The main thing is to think about it with calm 
minds, free of quarrels and bitterness. Even if a mistake is made in such 
circumstances, it can be rectified more easily. I have been extremely upset over 
the turn of events and the tensions and rioting which took place over this issue. 
Anyhow, all that is over. The fact is that Bombay has been functioning well and 
everybody accepts the fact that it is among the leading states in India. The 
responsibility for the running of the state so well has been the Bombay 
Government’s and most of all, that of the Chief Minister Shri Yashwantrao 
Chavan. 

Well, whatever has happened, my appeal to you is to think about the matter 
calmly and come to a decision in due course. A few months ago, I began 
discussions with some of my close friends and colleagues. I wanted the advice 
of Chavan ji of course, Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, our Home Minister, who is a 
pillar of our Central Government and gives sane counsel at all times, our Finance 
Minister, Shri Morarji Desai and our old Congress President, Shri Dhebar Bhai, 
all met about six weeks ago . 103 We discussed the pros and cons because we had 
to take everything into account and weigh both sides of the question carefully 
in the balance. We had open frank discussions and it was decided that we should 
talk to others also. At that time we had no intention of informing the press, but 
they got hold of the news and ever since then long articles and bold headlines 
have been appearing. 

Anyhow, all that had to come sooner or later and it is a good thing that 
people are talking about it. A committee has been constituted by the Congress 
in which representatives of the regional committees of Bombay State and others 
are included . 104 This is not a matter which can be settled by a few individuals. I 
think there are nine members in the committee. We want them to have open 
discussions with no trace of bitterness. That would be more beneficial than to 
push a decision through in a hurry. We want to give full opportunity for divisions 
and consultations. At the same time we do not want delay, because then the 
matter drags on. 


103. See fn 97 in this section. 
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I thank you once again for the warm welcome you have given me and for 
hearing me out patiently for so long. 

Now please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

I want to mention one thing more about the border dispute with China. You 
must have seen our reply to the Chinese Government in the newspapers. You 
would have got the full account. All 1 want to say is that we must not get agitated 
though we must remain vigilant. Jai Hind! (Chacha Nehru Zindabad) 

Translation ends.] 


(iii) Andhra Pradesh Tour 

12. At REC, Warangal: Science and Technology 
for Employment 105 
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TUFF TpJ f^T did 3TFST 3TTTT ^ 3TF$jr#3T 3TtT Tt 3TF5T TiT dHl 
TTTM $ ^ FtcTT 1 1 3§# % g?t TFT 3TFT clot, t 4|TT> TTpT TTTT FT 3TRJ # 317# 
tKsKb) Ft 7# delict Ft 7Ft ^ I 3TFST FT <slr?l tl, vitlA # # TFT ^tn FtcTT 
#t t]d)S, Tt #7 ^PTFt % >>TTFT 3TfTcF ^ | #7 T# FT - qft t&T if <*>HI giF^ ?, 
TTt% TT if TF# TTT TF# # ## | 3TI7 FT TTT# if 3THT % T§T TpJ f#TT 
I, T§T TjE? F^T 3TRTTT 1 1 ^ TFT FT WT T 3TTTT f 3TTW T^T F#PmRt 
T 7f#T # f#r TTTTT I^MRTRT TTFT % 3TFT TT fcr # TTT %, Sjqftr 

I, TTT# Tt for t # TvF TSTTt I, T9TFT % Tt FT' 3T# TTT Tt FT tFF 3 T# ftT 

TIT # f I 3TT5T TTTT 1 1 TTf? FT^t Ttt cTTEFt T# ft t, TFT 

5 u s^, T^ftT-T#, Tk^M, Tf-#t, FTTt TTT FT I T# F TI F^t TT 3TTT-T# 7# ? 
Ttf ^T-TTTT % Tiff 7J#r 1 1 FI#f% TTT 7TT7 Tt TfTTTF FT#' Tf## 3THT, 3?t7 

105. Speech on the occasion of the foundation stone laying ceremony of the Regional 
Engineering College, now NIT. Warangal. Hyderabad, 10 October 1959. AIR tapes. 
NMML. 
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Tit ff fftf wr, FfiF fiIttt i ff Tft f#F ifit I, Frrrft ifit I 
FTTfaif %, fz-vm t Fit I Ft# fCT 3nTFf, ^TF-T# I FT# TFFf t F#T Tft, 
Timil Ft Hil THlcfl I Phti i$T F <*>iyfl il 4 i if# ifi i, Flyfl 3Tit iifPliK 
if, efciyfl Fit ^l$P><kti ff, fislM j1m 4 TlF, 4>iyfl FTt 3flT FT TilH FT# 41# if 
[...] FF #9T T# FTF# TT|F F# if# 1 1 f^TTT if ^ F#t if W FFT #9T # 
FT $IT4I# FT y«F?T Tft, f#Tgii FT StIvIIH T#, FTl# #fFTT#f T# , ITT d<6 % F# 

FSTtn-Tif \i44fl FT Rk 9I4, 441 FTFTT % I fiUTF F I #Ft 4>$ if it i, it it 

fFM# I %F 4>kT4l#t # FTF ifF I? TfF i#lPl4T FTF FT 7 FTT# TFT FTTSTFTT 
if FTT I FtF FFF# ifeFT T>k<Sl# T3% FT # TFTT TFT FT% it FTF if TT#T I 
# TTF #F Fit i I FTF if 'Jll^ll TT FTF Tit 4)1^ if <4 IFf if ^1l# J l, 3T#t 
iiff^TT, 3T^ FI#^ I #T FTF fF-FT?k FT if FTFTit % if TIFT I, #f#FT 
3il<i4f FT Rugii F FFT FFFT %, T)p!>4l^ ?1 4 lil # I §HI<£ 4)ik FTPT 3TFT F FF 

t# # fit Ft# if 4)R.yii ft% tftt t, t#-t% iti if 4>kyii Fnt, f<e ff# ttt 
F# T# # I 3"ichl 441# F 4H' I -UT 4T4 TT# I #PbH Ft Ft J l, Ft ^Ftf#TT \i4Til 
4dl##, FFFf fFTTT# # #T FFFt 3HTTF it# # FFF-itF TTF FT TT#F, FTF 
FTTT TPTFf FT FT^i I FF '3TTTF FfF if ifFT |FT FTFff 1 1 FFT FTFF Fit FOT 
4lcl F5f I FTT^ 3TIF4TF Filif^F F FfT FTFti i fi> F?if F ^FTF 4i<4) cfjfS 
feff fiF FFT, if if-F- if Fti if 4>H if FFT I itfchH TFT it fFT FF TTF I 
F#F F|F FFi I f% FT i?T % F ^FTiF iit^FlfFT TT^FF TFli 3tftFF-F-3tf?FE I 
FF FFF if i FF5TFT f FFT TF F T^f FE FFT iFlfTTT Ffi Ffr t| TFT TFi 
1 1 Fi FFT5t FT WfF FTT ^ F, WTifF TfFTT Ff 3TT Tit I ifFft, FFTf fFT 
Ff #T FFT iitfiTT FTfFf | if ftfFf fFtfiTT iTK ifi, FTT) f^F TFT Ft FTT 
i, Ffr FTT) FT% FF fr? Ff FTFf iifPTF if, i FF FT TiT FFETTf FfrFf TF I i 
fif ifrt Fit i i ir, FFEiff itrif Tft, tft tff fttft fit F%-Ti ttottf ifi 
FFETff, FFF TFT T^ I FPfF FFEf FlflF TTRT TF if 3TFF FfT-Ffi TTOTti, 
FfFT TFT FFF FTF if T^l FT TTFi t Ffft i§T i it FF FFFT it T|F 
T%-TF 4olT<9li if, ^fi FTFT^F i, FFFT if, FTTfTT Tft FfT % FF% i I i ifF 
Tt-Fi TFMF Ffi % Fi TF Ti 1 1 ftrit F t TEf%IFT FTFT I, TFT, ?FT F?ffF 
^ft Fit I, ftt trr if ?ff Ftt Ft tF TTflif TFif i i i ft ffetF ftttitF tif 
TTT ft FTF i FF Ti I, ^EF ?F^ FFTTT FT FTFT i f% Ffi-Ffi TFFTTF FT# 
T%, F§F Ft FF, #F F FcE i# Ff FTFF F-ifF-FTT, T|F ?TTTT Tft FFFT Fif 
Frit F§ffF FFTF #T FfF iFTF I ^F FfF TFTTTF §TTTT FF F PFTTT FTT# §i 
I fiFF TTFf F FFTF FFF F I FfFT FFF I FFT, FT TFF % TIT FtF it W, 

FPef tf fTf t|t FT-ir ft ftf ftft fftF i i tf i fffft | Tfti fttf 
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<MK, FTtRT-FFRT 6.dk Ft 'cili FK/aR (gri f; 3TR JtH # TRFFT F5T dgd f?!F 
f# I, Ftfr-Ftfi wraTH ft t ; # t # ftfft | ttsRT % wr FttftFftr FtTtF 
FFT Ft, tffR F# ft FTF FRJ TR3T F F?5TTt #t-#t FTTTSR ffFlt, F% FIRS# 
FT # # FR FT, tfflF #t FI TUMI t-tR FRT Ft 3RT # FRtTFtftF 

FTRT3M Ft , TTWrfr FRiFR ft I ?H FTF % 3RR FT# FlkslH ft, # FR# 
FIKft# Ft FtR fttFT, ^k-mitd Rtft, TtTRR RtFT, #T Ft FF Fp?-F-F^ 
tFT Ftt, t$T FTT FF, FFT Ft tRR F%# #T f# d<£ % t$T % Tift# PlFitR I ft 
d#E f RfTITR FI, RE eft id4R Tt FF Ulf^lF) tFT fR, FITRsIRt # F% 

4)Kuih, #t -myit #r M, F#t fif f# tiihIfr % i eft # Ft fr #ft-ft 

F#F FIT FIR % I illHl^lHI t # ER'-ETT t cgF-F-F}!? Ft I t ## Fit Rdl FR FFRT 
FIR FI|F FF dF,dl f I F# fldd FFT FPft, <lvd J ll< fdvHlI #T dWl Ft FTFF 

Fif-f-Ff, yPiRn, fr# Ft# i #R ff trf % # ftffiw d<M J nfl t, # # F#t 

#t# i 

F#ft? FFR FTFF # FFT FTF FTR t, FT#F FRIF FIldR# Ft IRTFT 1 1 FT# 
§HI^ «b«JU died t FTFFt ddNI ftt FF dH<4 6 Hlt tdjdl f, d^d-Fdtd F #F 
FRtF FR-dlddld FFF |t 1 FR FRtf, #F RftTFF, FfiT FFF dl^f f Ft -3ftT F 
FFFRT f f# RF-FTF FTF f Ft FRT FR-ft-FTF FTF FR# Ft FT#TT, ^ FRRT fFFT 
% I FtFft TFF#t FFHT Ft tFFt FRt ^ TFF ^W-Ftt#F ^f FF% Fit FTF-FFT 
RftFF Ft 'FRR I tRf 3TR I FFFt FR F|FT, FFt% RtFFT FT FIFt I, 
Rdd-Pld Fit ^Ft H4MI I, FM Rr FR FF FRtF Ft FTFT F FT F, RtFFtTf 
Ft 3ttFRt 1 1 Ft fFtFF F% FFtt FRR TTFRt f I Ft FF FFt FFFt Ft FF t FFR 
FT? FFfRt FFR t ft tR FttF FRFT FRF t 3tR FtFFtW Ft FFF FRt R FR f 
FFt F?tR FtRFt, FTFRT t, fFsTR %, FFFRttt % FF FFFtt F 1 F FR FF FF t 
FtTF FR FFt, FttFFT F3lt, FfRFtF Ft FFF FtT, FTTFFtF F?t RFT Ftt I FF ftt5? Ft 
FFftF Rt 3TR 5 RFT F, F|F F§T 1R #T R?TR % FF F% FFt, dFHlvIttt 
1 1 FF Rws Ft, FF 3tFF g<H FF t TtF Fit FRF Fltt I Ft Ft FFFt FFFFT %, 
Fit FtR FT, Ftt? FIRSlt t; FF FtRMF, Fit FR FtRStt t, FF FFF Ft ctflFt 
FtFRt t tRlt t, ?|F FFR t 3TR FFIF FRF |, FFRr t FFt FttF F FFTT FtFt I 
t FFFtTF tt3RT, RIFF FFT 4 f, FTRF R FR FFT F I 3RTF t FFR FR Fit f 
fFt RTFt-t-FFIFt FtFt Ftt FtlF ftt, FFF FtR ftt, fFFF Ft t?T t FF-ttTR tFT 
Ft I FF-tRF Ft FR FRt-FTFt Ft f , SR-FTR f Ft FttF FFt tFt FtFt I, tFtR 
t FTTF 3FF tFT FtR t, FtRSlt t 3TTF FFt FttF t^T FRF t, Ft Rt t ftF FF 
1 1 ft# FTR Ft tF t ftFtM Ft3TIFFftt3ITttl#t FRFT f FF I FFF#F 
#3RT t FR F fFt RT FT Ft FF FR ftF FR 3TFFT FtR Ft, ft#t FFFtt # 
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VhNSi Ft, #% FtT # I 3TF %7% FTF F# Ft TT^FTrft t FF %$T # ## F% #FF f%% 
FFF FFF cET #7 FFF FT7FT #1, FFF F17FT 7#3% # FT% F# ^ I tt # 3TFT WT 7 ! 
«H|rr FFF FTT% t, %f#F F^E f#5% §<J %ST %, IfS^WH I, FFF FF# Ft Ft# FfFT 
#% tl 

FR FT#, 3#Rf>I ^TT3ft, F7T FT#, f^F ^TT^sft, cT7F#t Ft TTf 1 1JF t# % 
# FFT FFF iW FFF F# # 717% 7g% t, F#f# TTT?FT % #7 Ff#f % T#% 
717% TttF f#t 1 1 FF # F# Fft# % ##t, #T FFFt f#[ ## F% %FTT F# I 
FFTi-RRFT^ % I TTcE 7T7W %t TTcE-FcE F# #, ^WIH FT %, FFFF Ft, FT FFF% 
Ft, FTEEt ^Pmr<il FT#F f^pfr ^n1%tT, t-TTTF-FTF F77T fFF# Flf#T I ?]7# # FF 
WF STTFF 7TF#f#r FTT-FTF F77T FF FiT 7% t, F# FT% |, ##F F7TFF FlfisR 
% F% 3F3-# FTF FTT %FT % I t^ETT# FT#F ff 7TFF%, Ft% % # #ST FFFt #7 
efFftiFT fi, FFF% #7 FFTFT e1l#H FF 4l?hl RleHl dlR?t> FTRcEeT F% FTF F# fti 
ft# # Mltl %7TT Ft # FT TTFiFT o F3% # f#7, ft# Ft FT FFT # FTF F# Ft %t 
F# I % %t F1F #FT F# ^ I RtfF FFRrfeETF Ft, # %5T Ft, F7TF% #FF ^JTT RfFFT 
FTf# | eft #F FTt# FF#3T F, FF#3T, #7 FF#f, %f%FTF FF#rT, FF 

F7F % 3TTF F%%, #7 ^E % FF F7F % FFF F57% Ft, F% FFF F>7% Ft, F%# #7 
fttll, FEF #% I f%TT '3TFT Fit, f%>7 %# % ^Fi F % 7TF Ft 7TTF1F RfFiF% 311%%, 
F% FF7ST% F%7F I 

3TF FFT7 ttT % ftu% FT7F-%7F F77T % FF7 =E1F% WF fttT FFT t ^t7 HTTEET 
FF% % FFFtk ttFFIF f%cE%t f I 7TF F FF% FF% FFT f%EIT? 7ET F FF% FFF 
% F^t-F^t TTTFFT F% %«itti(ls>1 T5t%t, ftsTTF % v}yVl7ll%, 'FFT FtF... 
FFfftt 7TTFFT 7TF ^ I, ftlTTF Ff | 3TTFF7T ^ ^RlFT ^t I 3FF 3173FT% % FF% 
FRE^EFTFTFFFTF7T%%t7 FFTFT, FTF FFT F|FT ftFT I %t%? ftsTH %, TTT?FT 
% I eft F7Tf%TT 3TTF F^t, FT7F-F7F F77T ^t% FF 7F7FF f%FT, FF% F^t*F^t 
%Ft7F%vF TTIFFT % FFTF F% 3%7 FTF FT7% F%, f77TF F57% ^t FFltt I F7T% FFF 
TETFFT FTFT I FtFTT FF17 Ff^-FF^t FFT FFF Ft7% 1 1 f%i7 tftFFFT F7FtFt?tF 
FFT% F% I Ft TTTF^TT % f%eft-^%t %tiF %, Ft 7TTF*7T F% tfleii*; %f%FFFT 
FT^JETT FFf FFT% F?Ft 3Tt7 FffttFf 7%7F 7% 1 1 Ft # fFF^T Ft %7, f^TFTF 
% ft Field 3F% | 3%7 %>t F°F7^t F%7F % FF% f #7 F% f^TFR F%, FF 

f^F F% FFT% 1 1 t fFelftFI 7TF FFFttF ttFFT F%7F FiFFT%t F I FF FF F FTF 
FTEEt tit, Ft FF FJIF FtT FFt %77F % I, FFT FT7FF %, % F%tftFRF FF%F, FFT 
f%7TF% F ftFK FI# FT# 1 1 #7 % # F^E FFF F%?T FFF%F #t 7|# F% FTF F 
1# F#t% 'pFiFTT F# fttFT FF-Mrd( FtT, FFF FT7 f%FT F I %% # FFF FtFT 
F#Tt | f ^ iq^TTF # FFT FI f#F FFF #t FF F3T% f, FT# FFT WTT ^F-FTF7 
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3 733% 55373 ## 35 #3 353 3373 1 1 %%7% 35F1 % F31% 73^1, TTTHT 35 7^571 

% 3%f TOI 3% 5333933573 3% 1 1 33T% 3173 %, 3F% 3T% # ’#7 335 377R % 
#9 if 39 %%T 35, sT^cT 351# % 1 FT, 93T% =1M 53139 Ft, 57713% 313% dHxsfllf? f%%, 
-31951 339% ^TT 5333, % 9% f%5 7371 WIT F3-9797 97 733 %% t, 99T% 5^3% 3% 
dH.Igl l F %% 3% 3^5 9% 7F73 I 3 537# 3T9 F I 3T9 % W 39 533%% 5519 Rift 9T71 
%79 Ft, #359 fTT W F% 99% #7 9R% 3% 5IW I, 935-935 «pst 3% I 3%% 9RT 
%9T%9%%91 3TfF9 f%713% 93% 37 %35T 9% %#, #9% 73T799 3% %S-9T71 9% 
%# 1 1 339 37%, 9%% 951 5339 7j9% I, Wit 7T3TF % 931 91 1 TTfT? %5 919 I 
$TF7-95-?TF7 39% 99 FT f%7T T9% 9% 9 I 319 ■3TF3T3571 TPTFT I, TsTFT % f%57 I %5%? 
9F73 399 539%% 391 f%59T? 9F73 399 Wt 33 957 f%7 §9 -319% S1F7 3% 91% 
9919T, 53#% 97 7F% 3% 39T% I 9F73 379 T# f%531, 7%9 3519 3579T $175 357 

% I 9% 97 %, 91% 9 % I F7f 7T7F % 539%% 797 377731% 979%, 91% 97773T% 3% T57T 
91% sft eft «T%T 7571 3) 979%, 53R 971% 71% # 91719 %91 %% 71 % 5# ; 7M f%57 
53#% 3T3 3 919-799 377T 357% f%57 TOI 331%, 9§9 79% 991 FT% I F91% 3# 
533% 919 %%t t, 7971 «9T9 %3T I 3% 33% 33% t 93519 3%, 3T7 %#1 35T, %9 
9#71 35T, 7F9T-#F1, f%57 7%3-f%9T7 Ft9T I, f%59% 3% 33717% 77% 91%, f%33 33T 
%, f%59% 33T FT I 7T3 % F3T3T3 957%-3T# 5% 3171# 35T3 F, 537135 f#T 353 75931 
337TT I, F37-5337 % feiJTT 317% % 75991 733 % 5?n?TT 1 1 $999 35% F3 F7T 
f%71%% % f%35%%, 3%ff%5 33 335 F3 F7T f%7%# % f%957!% 3%, F3lft 71733% 
Fc3% %% I TTt [...] 373 [3] %F F3% 3T7T RF 3 F3lt f%T 3|3 337t |, % %3f 
3513, % 33 71735 %f%35737, 7%7% 3%7F, 3%7 ^7T% 71735 RF7% I %7 %f%35?37 %7 
3t3f % f?R F% 7T7F-717F % F53%f%3f%T F73 3% 33573 1 1 %7 % % 335 7T1% 
% 335 3393 ^5T 7FT I %%f%3t73 35T#3 eRT, F7%RJ37T 35T, 3tf%%%337T 
35T 33T-33T % 537T% % 3^ 7913 35%3 333%3 35T 35T%3T 53113% 3T737T 3 %3T I 3T3 
77%t, 35%t3 33%33 3FT 3TPft I 7% ^7T% 3T% I %F 3TT335T 53% 35T%3 %3T, %% f% 
'3113% ^3T, 537T% 3TT3-3T7T % 3%7 3%9% % 7%3 % 33 357 3%%, 3%7 5%35 % 353T, 
F7T 717F 53TT335T % 3T3 Ft, 53335T % %, 335-^3% % f%% i 017% 33R % #3 5313% 
% #3t 3% %73T 35^ # #7 3177T 3% %% 3F3T%? 731# 5%7 #3 3T3% 3% %%••• 
3533 3# 353TT3 % 7F, # %% 3%7 3TT7T 3% %7%? F7T#3 3T35T I f%5 f3?TT# F7T 
%T#T % 3T7T3-3T713 3F# % 33%, f%% I 3f#5 35#-35# % # 37F3 35%f%3%7 
%9% % 33 53Ti% I F3% 3|7T 3^ 7351717^371 f%% % #7 %9% % <33% I #3 53T#35T 
35 #7 35FT-7F5T % 7%9T3T 35 1 f%% 335-^717 5%, f%7T% % R3 §f%3T 3% 3F3T% I 

#%53 335 3T3 % 333 % 35F % f%5 333 % 53TF77T R#f I 35F% 3%, F31% 733% 

F7T3T 3fT 3513 1 %9T % f%5 F3 W% 73357T #%t 3T# % WIT 3# 357 7135%, F% f%7T 
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37I3T % 771% %?T %, 33)37 %, 31% ?3 f37T7 #97-9737 % 7%, 31% 3%% ?3777 33 
3T 33M %t, 33ffo 773 7%%f #, 773#, 3% 373# % 373# %# I 37779 

f#% % 3%t %Ht, 3 f#% 9737 #, 9%97 # %ld) % #7 3 f#% 37779 SflTsR # 3T 
«3f%3 # I 3t % ?%977 313 7%# I 33>37 I 31% 3%% 9%97 %t, 31% 3%% 9737 %t, # 
f%77 3)7 3331 %, 3T% 3%% 33F3 %t, f%^, ^333R ?777%, %#, 317#, f%73, 3%7F, 
7% 3%% ?91% %97 % 7# %, %97 ^ 3# % #, 3%% # 3333 3%-937?9 %t I ?% f%77 
3)7 3331 %, #7 ?77 37? % 333 3331 % I 3t ?77 39 % ■333 31733 3 331, 3F3 
% 3<IH 3%f 37 #7 3T13T # 373# %t# I #7 3TF3 3%% •31713 #3 31 3%t %, 

31% f%) •31731 9%97 # 7# 3131 # 373# %t%7 I 

313 % %Nl 31% 31711 % f§17F3777 3)7% 3) f3*7, 31% 3) 3?% %% 7H3 f%77 3)7 
#3 3# 713 f%37 3)f%3 I '33 f%'3...31%, #ft 3713# 337% #3t 3713171 %, 3%7 3#t 
# 3731 % 3%% 371# %1 3%1...7T3 f%^...3%7 3#f # 3731 % 371%, 713 f%^3 I 713 
f%*3 I 

[Translation begins: 

Mr Chief Minister, sisters, brothers and children. 

Already, by coming here I have upset all the arrangements. I was to have laid 
the foundation stone first and then come here. That work is yet to be done and 
that is the reason the organisers have had to change the programme around 
quickly. 

1 have come to Andhra Pradesh after quite some time and my tour of this 
province begins with Warangal. 1 am happy to be here because Andhra is leading 
in many areas and making good progress. In agriculture, the average yield per 
acre is more than in other places. We want the whole country to catch up. The 
most important thing is self-sufficiency in food grains and Andhra Pradesh has 
contributed a great deal to that. We have great hopes from you. 

I have come here to lay the foundation stone of your engineering college. It 
is an auspicious day. This is the period of Navaratri and tomorrow is Dussehra. 
So, we are beginning this new task on a propitious day. The entire progress of 
India is linked to the growth of industries, big and small. Industries cannot 
flourish with bricks and mortar alone, though the edifice has to be built with 
them. But ultimately a nation’s progress depends on the human beings, educated 
and trained human beings, not on bricks and mortar. Human beings produce 
the machines and not the other way round. A country where there are large 
numbers of qualified and trained human beings, engineers, scientists, doctors, 
etc., progress is very quick. Therefore, it is very essential that we should make 
arrangements to train people in new fields and professions and give them 
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education in science and technology, factory management, and so on. People 
seem to think that it is enough to get the capital and put up a factory. That is not 
true. It is easy to put up a building of bricks and mortar. But it is much more 
difficult to train human beings. As Mr Humayun Kabir pointed out just now, 
we are putting up four new steel plants in the country. It will take us five years 
to complete them. But it will take fifteen or twenty years to train the engineers 
who will run them. So, what really counts is trained human beings. People do 
not understand this. The college students think that they have achieved 
everything by getting a B.A. degree. But the real education and training starts 
only after that. 

It is extremely important to put up as many technical institutes and 
engineering colleges as possible in the country. Even now, I think, there are 
more than a lakh engineers working in India. By the end of the Third Plan we 
will need to treble that numbers. There are jobs for every engineer who passes 
out. But that does not mean that all of them must look for government jobs. 
That is not proper. The work in the public sector is bound to expand as huge 
industries are coming up. But they must also think of setting up small-scale 
industries and become private entrepreneurs. 

We want that there must be some heavy industries in the public sector in 
the essential areas. Three new steel plants are coming up. There is a fertilizer 
plant in Sindri and a machine tools factory as well as a locomotive factory is 
coming up. All these industries in the public sector are doing well. But apart 
from this, we want millions of small scale industries to come up, with three or 
four trained people and small machines. I think in the small scale industries, 
Punjab has made the greatest progress. It is a small state and yet the people are 
very skilled and hard working. I think nearly fifty thousand small factories 
have come up in the Punjab in the last few years. The government has not had 
any hand in that except to give some aid here and there. 

So I want to see this engineering college come up, of course. But at the 
same time, I want thousands of little industries to come up in Andhra Pradesh. 
The heavy industries will be in the public sector. But as far as the small industries 
are concerned, it would be a good thing if they were formed into cooperatives. 
If hundreds of thousands of such industries come up, millions of people will 
get employment and the goods that they produce will add to the national wealth. 
That is the only way to eradicate poverty. 

One way to remove poverty is to increase agricultural production and the 
other is to set up large numbers of industries, big, medium and small, to produce 
essential consumer goods. Three, cottage industries must grow and use small 
machines to increase their output. All these three things together will help India 
to progress. New wealth will be produced, people will get employment and the 
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standard of living of the people will improve day by day. 

Our task is to lift up forty crore human beings. As Mr Humayun Kabir told 
you just now, three crore boys and girls are reading in schools and colleges 
today, and the number continues to increase. I think in the next six, seven years, 
it will increase to seven crores. At least that is our intention. Just imagine, at 
the end of the Third Plan, there will be sixty or seventy million boys and girls 
in schools and colleges. If every single child in the country is educated, the 
number will cross ten crores. It is a gigantic problem. 

Why are we laying such great stress on education? It is because only with 
education, human beings can learn new skills and the use of machines, science 
and technology, etc.; we must learn to take advantage of the new knowledge. 
We have become backward because we have not kept up to date with the 
knowledge of science and technology. We are backward, because we are clinging 
to outdated methods of production. We must change all that. We must adopt 
new techniques of production and do original research in science and technology. 

The five year plans aim at providing employment to the largest number of 
people, productive employment which will add to the national wealth. Gold 
and silver are not real wealth. What we produce from our fields and factories is 
the real wealth of a nation. Merely transferring money from one pocket to another 
does not add to the national wealth. If the people of India work together to 
implement the five year plans, they will benefit personally and serve the country 
also in the process. But first of all, it is very essential to train people in useful, 
productive occupations. People work very hard in India but there are few avenues 
of productive work. 

If you go to the United States, England or the Soviet Union, you will find 
that science and technology have opened up innumerable avenues of 
employment. We must also do the same and for that we need to train people 
through education. On the one hand, every child in India, boy or girl, must be 
given basic education for seven or eight years. Perhaps in the beginning we 
may be able to do it only for four-five years. But ultimately it should be extended 
to eight or nine years. Then the bright ones among them should be given the 
opportunity to go in for higher education at the moment, only the children 
whose parents are well-off can get higher education. That is not right. The boys 
and girls who have the ability and intelligence must be given every opportunity 
to go ahead. They must be able to go in for medicine or engineering or some 
other profession. We want that new techniques of production and education 
must spread all over the country. Once the infrastructure is strong, you will see 
how quickly the wealth of the nation increases. 

We have been paying a great deal of attention to this during the last twelve 
or thirteen years, particularly since the five year plans began. First of all, we 
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opened huge national science laboratories all over the country. Science is at the 
root of everything in the modem world. You read about satellites being sent to 
the moon by the Soviet Union. It is a feat of modem science. So as soon as 
India became free, we set up huge science laboratories to train young scientists 
in research and development. Thousands of our young boys and girls are working 
in these laboratories. Then we have set up technical institutes. Technology and 
science go hand in hand. Thousands of boys and girls are being trained in these 
institutes and later absorbed in the new industries which are coming up. They 
are the builders of modem India. 

All these things come under the five year plans. The new engineering college 
which is to come up in Warangal is a part of this. The Andhra Pradesh 
government has shown great wisdom in not waiting for the building of bricks 
and mortar to come up to start working. This is the way to achieve our goals. I 
am extremely perturbed by the fact that whenever we take up a new project, 
enormous sums of money are spent on bricks and mortar and very little left for 
actual development. I have even said that there is no need for school buildings 
in the villages. There should be a teacher and the children can be taught under 
a tree. The teacher must be good and ought to be paid well. Instead of that, all 
the money goes on bricks and mortar and the teachers are paid very poorly. 
Buildings can come up later when we have the money. At the moment what we 
have to do is to educate every single child in the country. There must be no 
child who is deprived of the opportunity for education or good health care 
facilities. 

Take Germany, for instance. It lay in mins after the Second World War and 
entire cities had been reduced to rubble. Today it is once again on its feet strong 
and affluent. That is, because they did not waste time in rebuilding their cities 
or houses but got the people working in their factories. Often the factories had 
no roofs even and yet they functioned and produced wealth. It is only six or 
seven years later that they started building houses. In India we do just the 
opposite. All our attention is on building huge, three or four storey building 
and a great deal of time and attention is paid to the number of peons to be 
employed and other minor details .When all this is done, very little money is 
left for the real tasks. Most of the resources are wasted in futile, useless things. 
We must somehow get rid of this tendency because our rate of progress will be 
very slow until we do so. 

Anyhow, we have to pay special attention to agriculture on the one hand 
and industry on the other. We need all kinds of technical know-how and 
knowledge of engineering for both agriculture and industry. Your central 
government college at Warangal will be one link of the long chain of engineering 
colleges, institutes and polytechnics which is coming up all over the country. 
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Please remember that since this will be a central government college, students 
from other states will also come here to read. That is a good thing because you 
will learn about other provinces through contact with them. If the people of 
Andhra are concerned only about themselves, how can they learn to recognise 
what India is all about? This applies to all the states. It is a good thing for 
students of different provinces to mingle with one another. In fact, it would be 
a good thing to have some foreign students also. We are giving scholarships to 
students from Africa and other Asian countries. It helps you to learn about the 
larger world. 

I want to tell you one thing in particular. Not that it is necessary for me to 
do so. But we have great tasks ahead and must not fritter away our energies in 
useless, petty squabbles. We must maintain unity in the country irrespective of 
the province we live in or the religion we follow. Our progress depends on 
India’s progress. No state in India can hope to go ahead on its own. So please 
remember that we must maintain unity, no matter which province we belong to 
or the language we speak and whether we are Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, 
Buddhists, Christians or Sikhs. We are all part of a large family and that is how 
we must behave. The people of Warangal, of Andhra Pradesh must always 
work together for the common good of India. 

Now I shall go down to lay the foundation stone. Please say Jai Hind with 
me thrice. Louder. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 

13. Public Meeting, Hyderabad: Production 
and Technology 106 

eft, 107 3TlT Wit, ^TSEfr, 

^ 1 2TFT taWd' 3TFJT 2TT I dTTcT #at aft «ft 108 

v3PTI% *T, 3?IT v-Rf fPTT 3^5 A gtj 4]R 4 l 3FR17 ■idl^l 

SIFT % I a?pT TTlft aia 3 hA *¥ ■3flT 

Sfaar ^ '3 tft ar a$ at M toff dsft % ^ftaT aaw 


106. Speech at Nizam College Grounds, Hyderabad, 10 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

107. N. Sanjiva Reddy. 

108. In October 1958. 
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7ft t, RRTOT TOTR, R#t TTFcTTT ftR# #R 1 1 ST# 3#TOT RFf, #TOR FRTR # # 
## TOTR 7FT 1 1 R#-TOTR 7TR?# t ft # ft TOTR% ft R# t 1# cisl^-ST'iSi Ft, 
TORTT ft # Rt RTO WTR TOT ffl 1 1 3TTRT ^?T TOTRRT t 5#TOTT % #7 R? 
ft I TOTTR TOTf# # ft# t # ftft ft FtcTT I #7# RT7#-TOftft TOTT## 

ft 7F^t R, 7FR-RFR ft F#-F# TORE ft I 

3#t RRTTO }?ft # ft TOTRTOT TOT ftTTTOT % ft RTO MR RTOT7TO TTOT TOFT TOTTO 
fl TOTRTOR 7# ft #7 ft# TOTT RTTTO 3RT RT7R ft ft RTOTT# RRT# 

RT# I, TRFT, 3TO#JRT TOTfTF R# TORR-TORR TOR t, #7 TOR RRTOT STR ft=T I 
- T9T# TOR, #RTO TR# TOR # fft RTO TO|R S]R f# TTRFTT RTRT 1 1 # ftft fttft 
RT ft RT# TO# TOTTO, #7 TOFTO Sft?T ft WT TOTR RT ftft TOTR fftTOT # TO#R ft 
RTO sHiPiTOf# TO#R TOR #RFTOR fftTOT, TORTOR TO#TOT# RTRT RRTTO \' m gft TO 
TO§R TOTO3T RRT, TO#fft ?R TOTOR FTOT ^$T TOT RTR STOR RT 7FT t RTO Rft TO ft 
TOT# ftt #7 RR Rft TOTR ft TOT# ft RR ft 7TOTT RT?RT, ftfTH, ####, 
S##^i #7?, RRftt RMd ft I # ?R TO>IH % ftft ft TO7 f#T TOR TORRT #R TOFSJ 
5ft9T ft 9JR fftTOT TO I 

# ft TO# TOT# TO>F TFT TO fft ^#TOT ftt TRRTT fftR# ftR Ft# RT# 1 1 TOT 
TO# # ft# ft fft#t TOTR 7TTO TOR ft, TOcJR R# R# TO#R ftt TOTR 'JR RR?# 
ft fft R# I TO# ftST fft ?R ftT# TTM FT TTT^TT % #7 T7RFT #7TK % ftR# 
?T7?RFt # I TOT TOT ft? 3T# ftT §q, TORT TO R TO# # TOT, 7# 7TT#TOe: 
% TOT TOT TTcF TfTO, TRT #7 TORT TTO TO TOT M|d TOT,"° TOTTO TOT TOE #7 
TOTO I #RTO T# # TOT % TOTO #7T TOT # F ?7T ^RTO % ^7 I TOT T#, 
ft) FT# TOT TOT TOTTOT? #f TTT7T TOREt-E^ TOTTOT R# % I #TOR TO TOR TOTO 
%, ftTO TOTO % TO TO# TTOT R#-R# TOTOR TOT# F TOTOR # FITO #7 TOT TOTE# 

# F#RTW %, TO# %, ^TRRT TTOT# % I TOFTOER FR #7 TOTR 7# ^ ftfTT ^#TO # 
R## TOR % I TOUT ft# 7t FTlf TOFTTT % TOTTO I TOTR R# ^ FTOf TOFTTO R7, #T 
R7, R#7 R7, TOTR ftn# TOT FT#TTR TO# %, TOT# TORS# Rm# R TOR7R TO# 
1 1 F7T TOTR TOR TFT ^RTRF 7#TO7 R7, TOTR T^# t— ft cl TO T# F TOTRTOR 
#t FR# ftFT# ^f, # TTITOR % #TO# f I TOTR 7T#T ft) RTO # R7R RFft TO # 

# TOTR RFR TOTO 5#TO TOT FTR TO?TOT7 R# TOTR R#, TOT? # # TOTR, RT TOTR 
## fti TORT ^TOTTORT ft)TOT RTTO <3R TOTOR TO ft^TRTR TOT 3TTT RRR # ^REt TOR TO 
3# 5 P 1 MI # Hc'TO TOR Rt TOft STR TE7TO TOTR R# R#, TOfcTO TORT TOft TOTTO ft Rt 


109. On 10 October 1959. 

110. On 12 September 1959. 
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fdl ft 1% Rp ft^RTTR ft F?F # ft I Rp FRlf RFT RIElRE ERR SIT, FRlf RFT 

REiRH st, eterte r?t Rft r#F Rff, ftfiR I^bt ^rt ei% sFEsrt t, rtf-ref rit 

RTRTR tFT ftRT SIT dfl, 'SftT 3?)T TpFt sft ^sw«i?i t RSF RETERE' ^pF 

fftRT RETT SIT I ERE ff ft R§E Rff SR, RE EREf t Rttf *pF ft <HeRH»< 

df?! SIT, EIH ftRT % fflFTE t, EIH fM TEtE t 3H RRR Rf 3?tT RRsft ft I 
EfftR #T pRE ft RcFTRE if EE sjff RST ffRT RETT SfT | FRYRU 3TRE 3TE ftR 
3ftT Rt^ftE 3ffT SFfR-^tR RFT Eft 1 ft RTR ^R? tR Rt RTR ftR ETR trst, RE 
ft Rttf fFTR> 6)§C1 EFf STT I ftftlE TFTRT 3p ft RET SIT, 3ftT ci^jTl % REF ^<1 m ft 
^<R)I Rt ERET I spfT? RET ffE d4l RETT ^<1 4 R ftR% ^<)h sftf ERET? RTFRT 

3TPfr, fREfftft ETft, ftFTTE 3ftT TERR 3TIETR" Elf, Et Rff-Eft #E ftREdlJf 

ET FTRT SIT EFT, ETT TFEpTTE ElT *pFT Et gsFTRR E RSF RtRRRR *pF 

TT SR I ERE R ftEEEE' ft E§R Rff SfT, RR RRTR R Rtf pEt ft Et ErlM^ 

3TTE RtRf Rt fEFTE E, ETR ETR ERE t EE RRR Rt 3fR FRET HFE Rt I 
ITT *phl % RcFTRR R RR RET f$T pH! RETT SfT I FEtftR ETtE ETT frE 
ftE ElT EftE-SFtE EFT 3TTE I ft Rt ETR <TR ? td RT RTR ftt EFT Rff, RR 
RRR E§R RR SIT I EfttE RRF ?p ft RET SIT, EtT tff R TER RRH R 
t ERET I EEt? sftt RTR RRT Rl4l ^RR R ftTR% sjRE sft RRRT? RTfRT 
RTTRtRT RT<ft, TRRTR -3TTT RRRT RHl3 RTf, RT RRT-RRT "fTR PlRddl f 
R RftR R SJRR ft RETT R 3TR RR ^ RFR 3RJRI R fRT RTR R RRR, RR, 
r ^EtTF RRT R RR RTFRT R TFTRRT RRT SFT Rt RRT-RRT REFR, §lPWdl RR^ 
ffTRT STT, RRRR RRR R RlR ft I RRT §TfRR %, RTF ft T^ET RR ft, RTR SFf 
JR, RpRT % RFTR RR, TEF RRT EEFE 3TT Rft R? RRT ?lfRR % RRRRTR 
r ?TTRR % RTFT PEFTR ft R^FFt RTF RR FT^RTR RFR fRRT 3tR SJftR ft g?RT 
EER RpF ft RR I REFRSIT ?RT 3TE RRt ftR Rf , dflTf) R^fTR FR RRT 
t RRT ftRE RRT sft, RTRET R, RTRJIHI t RE R^fff sjftR 3TR Rf§TRT 3TE 
f' f?TT RT FRR fftf 3TTT RRRR dlR R R 3Trf 3TRR, RTRf RTRFR RE fRRT 
R RTR Sft | 

Rtf 3TTR fft ffETRT RFT RtRF ^3TT I REE sftf fR RT RET ^R, RT RT RTR 
it, RT RTR R RET RETRT Rtf 3TTRRI RRE RERT SJT ft M RERT SR? ft ftf 
RTFt RT RE, ftf sft RTft RT Rtf RlT Rtf , RT RRR Rtf? FETt RR RRE 


EETTET 
RFT SJT, 
FtfRET ‘ 
3tE RE 
ft Rtlf 
^<^hl zf 
3TTRt, F 
3tE RR 
3TflTRE 
FTR R 
Ft, ET : 
Rt, RR 

RR RE 
REFRf ' 
3TRtEFT 
R^ffRl 

fE 

|R TER 
RT =Ff, 


[ STT I 3EE 3TTR FRE RET RTFR RFR, ft FRE RET EIRE, RTf FEE RET 
EEF ft RRR R, RIRR ^ RRR R, ft RRE ft ft FlRT STT R? Rltf R 
RTF R, 7ST t, #T RRT ft RRR RRT SR I 3EE 3TIR RTlf SRT RERT RTF 
Rt FRR tE RFT RE RRtt 3TR RT RET fR RR Rt RFt RTR sff | ETRt RfRRT 
T FEE RET ff SJttf R^R RERt Rff f 3R I RERt ft f3R STT, EfftR EEff % 
T f, RER t, RRE f , JRRT tER R Rff RERT Rff §3R, RRRT ft RRR ERRT 
TEF RRt ftE 3TTRt, RETT RTFET ft RFR Rt sft ff%R RTFET ^ EER R 


RFT FTR 
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ftRT SR 
TRtflRt 
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cfc £TST if % T^T WRFcT f^RTt tF RtT T^tT clot TT RFT it RTFit ToT TFT tF, TTT 
3TTT FRTT RITit TF TFT TT it RTTTF TITR TT Tit T? FT T7F tt T TE7TT it% 
RTT ?JTtT efc T^fF i 3TtT Ff§TTT % T?tF i I FT FRfF tF, TTffFo TTTFRT TF T§T 
FTTt g?TT T ita-itTT ff I itT TTT T RT 3ttT# F^jTT TFT §i it RFtF '‘ft 

t§t wr ft tF Tit fTrr i ft, tift t^t f§t-tfFr i f?To-ft£ tftF, ilit, it 

TT WI Tot TTFTT Tt, RT# T# T(R Tot rft Tit # TTfTT, Ft### TFT #T 
TTTT TFT WtT T?i F I it ft* RTT F# far# it TTT, TTT Tt TW i TToTT % 
To7T> TfF RTT, ^TFT To ^5 RTTF 3 #T TftTTT To ^TlF F I TTTF TITT TF# T#, 
oTTTF #RW TFTft T#, FT# TTE T, FTTT 7FT-TFT TTT TTT, #7 FTTt g?TT #7 
T!#T Fti tF I T>7To TFTT Wl^fTR 7TT-7TTT 7Tt T7T Tot TFT % I #...#7 F TTT 
TFT RT7 RTT Fit Ft F# T7F % f# FT) TTFTT- i'-Hl # Rl -T#T tF7F % RftF % I 
R#fF T51TT #7 Rt f^Rf^TT TF# TF TRTT RTTT F, RT it TRT RIFT i I RT TTT 
T# TTToT TT# FTT i 3TFft F - ^ff^TcF TT# tF, Tit RT7T7T TITT, R# TTo 
RTTF - <J7T FTtW TFf |RT I FT, RTTTT F fFFf$TTT F, TTTT7TTTF i TT ## tF, 
RE# RTF# #t, Rt7 #7 # T3# RT# 1 1 ##T R# TTo FFfToT <J7T $#hM T# 
I-3TT I Tt TTotTR FT-TTR TW i RFT ^SFt % ^TT T# jfiTT ^TT Ftit, TTT^T 
itdpTT) tTJFjft RRf F tM, #T f^R ^§ft # Tt TiFT i RFft Rlit I, Tt ^?T RFt 
Tfi, TTtfio t41 TTTkT ^ I 

^f TTFTT f RFT W fir ^T TFi t, %R TTT FTT t, RT^t TTTR 
T?ir 1 1 TsTTcfr tRTRJ^FT ToT ^t t T# FlTT, STFft T^To ^RTT % T# FtTT, TT 
FT FT) RTfTT fiToTi, fFTRT^'FT Ttt, \3TTTt T§T Tot TTTkT TFT T4d1 I Toit-To^tt RFT 
RtR ^ tlRRT^FT T5^, RT5T %, Ttt RFT, ^(cjod RTTit dlTod Te?f Ftcff I '^tT RTT 
RFT feHM^FT FTTTTF T TT fe# T T>F it RFT FTT-^tt TT RTT FT^f, g?T TT 
FTi, RFT 3?fT ^?Tt TT it TFt Sldd I FT TT TTT RTTT RlMTo fiTFTT^TT ToT? 
RTTTT dlTod it ^TT^ ^?T c^t t, FTT TT FT ioTf RTTT FTi? TFT R^TT PlToH T) 3?tT 
FT) ^RtRJSFT TTT T, (To fFTHTFSTT ToTTo I 

it RTT FTT TTTF % TJTtT R' ^To TTTkTTT jjF TTT FTTF TTTT% TTTTR % FT 
TTIToTTT Ft, ^?TFM Ft, FT '5^To Tot TTftit ^ Ttt? TTtfio TJTFT ^ H,Rol 

^f, sttttot Tf^ntt Tjrtr ^ *t ttft rt tttrt % fio Fftrt Tit i 1 rt Toit itFT 

FTT-FTT Ft, #T TTT i I <^fTod TRlit cpT TPFfi SRT ToT f^TT I ^tT ^ it ToFT RT 

TTToTT i % tTrttt it Toir-Toir FtT' tF fFRRT i, frtttt i RWFRtri^ Ft 

RTT, TTtRRfr, ifiR RTF itT % fiRTTT 1 1 FT it Tit TTFi t % FTlft FIRTT 
^9TFTR FT, TTT RTit TT ToFT fdF, FTT ^To % (I Oil ^T it I F TTT TTT FT TTFi 

i 1 ofTr ir ttF ttfF i i it ^F tF? r#t i ft Tit tt tttF I rt ft tt 
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31# % y>l3<;i 33$ #13$ 3 351337 533137, 37# 777537, %33777t# =#<5, 

3$75; #7 $# 55rf$7 3$ 1 1 3T# $ %ER $t cTIcBcff $t 53 35$ 3573 # 3$, 

3T3T 53, ^77* 3$ 3 3557 551T3, 35$ 3735 3 53 3R5$ $t 717 357 5»*5*#y>l 
3$3?T$, 3#75 SJ75 $*, 77T53F $t 373#t 3*, 5 Tr 5$$T $t 3733$ 35*, #73# 53 
y3737 $33 357 33 3$ I 

3133 337 #53 t ? 33 337 #53 t? 75337-$777? 373 33M15 3$, 33*$ 3$, 
$ $ 335 f$3$ 3$ $3 I, =3133 3$ $3 I, #7#3 $7 $3 1 1 33# $33 # 
3# t #1 3$f 313# 3T3T-3T# 737 357 3# 75 7T353T, 337 #7 =§& 3 # I 
7T#T-3T# $ # 3$ 75 71=537 5 I # 37 3$3T, 337 3$ 7313T 3 $77 I 333 $33 
## I TTT313, # $37 #537 3131 1 357$ 5#3777 $ #73, 35375 ^3 $ f#r, 3$ 
#...33 $ 35# #3 # 3#3 $ 73$ 35T 7713T3 $37 #37 t, ## #, $$3iH7 3, 
537# $37 $777 1 1 # 357 33 1 1 3#3 # 35# $37 35773 I, f$# ^77* 3$ #3 

$ 3$ # #3 1, # 357# $533 $ #*33 $ 3#3 $ $37 ^5773 1, # 33 1 1 $7337 
73T37 3773 3#3 # $37 #*, 5333T # 3?T 35T 33 t, 3757357 I, 5# 375 # $7337 
P3I37 333$# #7 #53 $37 35*, 357773$ #, 357 35T773737 37 #37 357773737 37 3*^ 
333 37 3T##3, # 773 3# ## |, $$T 35T 33 1 1 # $7337 73737 33 $37 

35*37, 53337 # # 73# 357 7T353T I, 537#7 1 1 35# 33 #7 753$-$$ 3$ 3$75 
$3577$ t, # # 533$ # $3577 773$ t $?T $, #7-$3, =37377 $ $73, $733T $5 33 
$S7 $37 35737 $ I $ # $ 3$ $5 53 3577753 $ 3$ 755$ 53$, $1337 3# 755$ 5$, 
#7 #35 $ 3777 # 53773 75337, 3#f$ 3137 5577$ ## 771373 3# $ # #3 3$ 
5#33 =§7J 3# 7# I 577#$ 3777# #33 $37 3573T t, 7T13R $37 35737 I, 57 f#T3 
3$ $31377 $ 53#3 # #7 357773$ #, $ 357773$, #$ 357773$, 3T373T3 - 773 
375 #; 357*$$ # # ^ #, # 3# #53 $ $35$ I ^J$3 #7 $f*357 $ 771537 

#7 3#3 $ 5#*$ # 3|3 #3 # 33$ t, # 533357 33 # 53137 % I 53773$ TJ357 
$ $57 75337, #37, 3755*5 3$T5 5377 3137 $, #$3 #$7 # 3777# $37 3#3 #, 

#7 35T7^$ $, 3# # 533$ #37 3$ #333 33 3# 37 3753*5 3$ 1 

# 577#$ #71* 733$ 773177 37 537137 1, 71## ^7 33 % 357 33777 I $# 7 ## <J7 
35* $5 # 531* 7ft# $ $13 5573# 3 # f, 7TT313 1, 53773$ 53 $37 35*, 5$137-#-y3137 
533$ # $37 3$, 7177IT, 5$3, 3$75 #7 777373 $$35737 357 #7 357773$ 33$, 3 % 
357773$, #£, 57 $573' $ # 557$ #-#3 3# ## I - 335 # 77 $ 77*$ f, 7ft# 
3$ 3573 $71$ %, #53317 $7$7 $ #7 ^3* 33 $37 #37 I #7 577 375 # #*733 
^735 3$ 33# 553$ 1 1 53-3713 §3$ f f# 53 333#3 #3137 #7 35753 537 #3 
3$75 33$ 1 1 337, 3$ 337 5 577$? #$3 35#$$ 5373 $ I 3773 #7# $#$ 
33#fc 3T 3# 3T73T $t 7T735T7 5577$ 77733 33T 3573 $?## 3573 5377357 3# I 
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RPR fe IFF# RtFTT TT#, SRFTT R TTFT, ?FF# FTFRT-FFRT FT# | if e# RFT fet^R 
RETT F# FIR 1 1 FTRRt 'EFT RRFTT # t fe fetF FRF % FR 3TR# #$T Fit, FT R#R 
F#, 7FTFT-#-yFTFT #RF fe Ftt, RiFf) #TRt FtT FTRF FTF# Ft I ## fe Ftt? # 
RFTR FTT RTFT tip## Rlffe Ft RIFT I, FFtfe FR# RTF PT FFF #RF pfet 
FttfefeRtFTtFR, FR#I FRR Fte# Ft FR F#F F Ft# I R# t FRR RTF I 
F# PTF# FFTRT 1 1 e# RT FRIT RTR FTfT-FfF FR I, FFFTT FR FTF#-#-FTF5r 
P#RTR, RFTR, %# Ftt, t#FF RTF Ft, f#FF FRT# ^if^FFT 3TR fe FTT# F# F%, # 
FFTR Ft RTFT {? | RFT 3TTR RFTTR FRTR F eft FTTR RF# FFF# RfRFTF RR^F FTT# 
I, ftR F#T FTRT # f#F# FRT# I, Ft #f#RT, e#R #fRFT 3TTT Ft?# #f#R, ^PlFIF 
RR^F F## Fife I eft FTR7 FTTR RF RTTR FT RFRR FRTRT RTF# t eft FFF# ^fRFTF 
FR^F FRT# I ^f#FK ^fc# HR^ei Ft? ## FTTR# F>FT fe FR ffe? R# t FTpF 
F#TF #, FFJRT R3R-t#R# # #t ffef R#t F#T RTF# Ft gFTTF# 3 1 eft F# FR FTF 
F# ^JF FtTRT I Ft# FFT FR fe# FrT fFTFT# FR pFRTF FRRT 1 1 RRt RIR # RF# 
FTF FT FT RTeft I Rfe-f#RT? I FFtfe R#-f## RTF# F FR FFTF t 1 RTF 
Tcp-FTRR RT# t, FfR Ft FFTFT I RTF RIFF PFFTR RRT Ft RT# Ft I PFFTR FRT 
FRRT RTF F# FTeT FRSTF Ft, #FT 1 1 PFFTR RFT FTF F# TRRP# Fte# t, FTTR# FFT 
T#RT? #f#R FTFR FTeT PFFTR FRT FRRT RFT t, FTFR FTF F t fe FTTR# RF FTTR 
FTTR fee# T#T# I F FTTR FR# fe [...] pFFTR FRT FR# FfTRF# RtFT# f#R RTF#, 
FRT f#R RT##t, Ft eft #FR# FTF 1 1 FT, feft# fe#, fe#, #fetR FTFR FTF F F 
fe FRR ^RE R feF# #tR RFR ## I, #R§# I, #JF ## I #t RF-R# FFR 
fe^FTRT R FR F# I RF F# #F# F#, FTF ^5 FR, F# FTRFTT# R RT#, FTF #eft 
F#, Ft RtT FTF 1 1 eft RF R .# TFFTF, Ft FTF RTF RTF F RtFRT # f#F, ## 

# RTFRT Ft# # 3TRTF FTF t FT F % fe FRR FFT fer#t R 'g# FRF-FTF FTF 

# RF FtTR FR#, FFT F# FTFtR # RTF I RTFFT FRtJF FTRT fe #R FRT# 

FFTR# FFt F# R# FFT I RF FFT I FFtfe FFT eft RFT FTeJT I, f#TTF# TTFRT # FT 
F#FR RfeTFT TTfeR Ft#?TR FT Ft# PR FT##, PR FT## Ft ^ I, # Ft R# 
t|RFT I #, # STTRR# FFT F, RF FTF RT RTFT ^ ^R# R F}R, Ft T3TTFT % RFT eft RF#T 

# ^[RR #, FRR #R ^e’Ril R TT#R RT# f , FR^eT, TR##FT — FR# '^RR # I 
#feR FRFT ^RR R #t, TT#R # RT, FtfT-FT # 3FFT FFtfe FT FT FT Rt RFt 
##R TTfFTT I, FT# # # ^RR Ff# F I Ft R FFR FT# 3#F# RT % RTpT fefeFR | 
#feR # RFt FRTR# FTt R# TTI FFFT, FTTFF # I #R # FTFeTT R# fe FTTFFT effe 
FR FT feRTTftR Fife, Ft '•I# RTRF R# I e# #tRt Ft F^F FTRipT #FT # FTT# F Rt 
RTF I #feR #Ft FTF # R# F fe FTFTR Rt FTTF# # #eTT I FTF5T FTTFRt, R# TTRT 
RIFT, Ft RTFT# 1 1 #fFTR FTTF# # FEE# | fe RfelFT TTfeR FTR#TR Ft Rft# # TT# 
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RFf RT oltr 4>A<fl ft eft ^pf RflR, Rft Rf <M^d y^isi RRft Rl^iR^T c|?ks R?T ^TT 
1 1 ftfftR ft fttRTT-RTRTT TT§ft ft *K*bl(l ftfR# ft fft# ftfR | f ct^T ft, ?nftf I W 
ftft, ftfftR fft-^TRH Rft RTTRT# ftf RlftfR Rlftf eft |, ftf ^cr ftfR fftftf RffT ft<iTMK 
ft ftfR# eft RFf RTT RRlft I Mff ftf ft ft fft RlftfR R#F SIKfilftf ftf R3FTT I 3# 
ft Hl^fftH % fft Riff RTTRTft RTRTTft ftlR# ftf, RTR % | ftfftR RTIR 

RT^R, RiTR fftRft Rp?-R-RjR, ftt ?RfftR Ejftijlftl RM ft Rift ft 

gRF ft RRFf ftf ft %RT, Rift#, RffT #T ftf RTftfR, j0lftt ftfft R^RTT $K1SH RTR 
RTTft Rft Rftf, ftfftR dlftln fftlRft 3TTRRTT Rhhi ftjf ft, RllHcbl fftTR, STTfT, RTR5T 
Rft, RffT 3TNRTT ftftRRT, RffR, RTR3T ft, RRffft RR> g?R> RTT RFRTRT ftfRT % RllQa< 
ft RRRft fftrftf ft Rftf ftfRT ft [fft] fftRft ftfR 5 RF ft T?ft ft ft$T ft, RfftF ftfRT ft 
fft RR ft$T ft fftcfft ftfR ftft ft ft, RTRft-RTRft R>R ft I RR RR ft R ftf I RTfft ftRT 
ftRRT ft, ftfft ftRT ftfttfRRT ft, Rffft ftRT RT#RTR ft, ftfft ftRT ft?fftfR#ZT ft I 
RTRft RTR ft fftRft ftft Rft ft RfR ft, Rift ^RF R<?RT ft I Rftf eft $hA RFT RlftfR 
R#S ft, FR RR ft, <|fftRT ft, ftft ^RF ft Rft ftfft, ftfftR Rftf f|T[ R? RTftlR R#S 
ft ft Rft ftfRT fttT RTftfR RTTff RRT R#T ft RTRT ft FRft RTRT I 3R ftft ftft fftft 
RTft? fftr RRT RTF ftf fftflT ft Rift ft, RRRTRR ftft Mftf R^ft^TR Rft, RT ft ftft 
RT-RTR 3TRft Reft ftt RTRft ft, RRRT ft, ft RRT RRift Rift ft I RRffft ftft Rft RTR 
Tift fft RRR ft '3RR R§R Rift ft, $TTRR ft-RR RTR ft RR ft, ftft Rft, ftfftR 
ft-RR RTR ft RR ft Rft RRT RRT ftllgell ft, ft Rft RR9RR), Rft RRTf RR ft I 
ftt ^ ReER ^R RTRT ft, RRft RTR ft(3e1l ft ^R, RfftR RFTT RT-R1R ft ftft Rft ft 
ftRi Rft fftsTIRT ft ^fft^R ft RTftft RTR ft Rft ft I ft RR Rift ft ftfRft 3TTRRf 
Rft I 31lRg< ft, ft?T ft ftT TR Rift ^Rft ft, RleRW RTR ft ft fftj ^ft Rift RTTRftl'-ftTR 
RRft ft, RT^RTR fttft ft, RTRRT ftlft ft, ftftlfftRT fttft ft, ftsfftfftrftRT fttft ft, fftRftt 
FRlft ftfift <-11 ft R5TR Rft ft, ftt RR RiTft ft ^tT f^lRft Rfeft ftl<^ gR RRRT ftf 
3TRR RRR ftftlT, R?T R%RT I 

RTR RRlft RTR ReRT ft RT5T RTT ftffftR fft ftlft R1#RTR RTRJT R ftl ftft R? RR, 
Rt fftd'l ftl rUt RTR?F ftfT eil J l ftf , RT?RT ft ?R RTRRft Rftf RTT RRift I RTFfft Rftf 
RTRft Rift RT^ ftf, ^jfftfftRRT RT^ ftf, RTTRft RFT RftfR RT^ ftf, Rftf Igftf ftf RTR 
I, ftfftR R1FRT ft RTFT RTRftf Rftf RTT RRft RTRT ftft Rft RR RTft^RTR Rftf I ftfT 
ftft Rft ft RTFf^TR ft RTft Rftf ft fft RTTR T^R-ftfftR ft RR-ft RTFRT #R ftf, 
ft ft ^5^, RTRT ftf RTR ft I ft ft RTR ft RTTRf I, RTTRft ftfftRT R?fTF ftf RTT RTTR 
Rft RTRftf Rft I FR RRR RTRT fS^RRilR ft Fft RftfR ftft I, fft^TRTR ftf RTRftf 
ftf, Rft Rift f RRft, ftfftR RRft T>RT RTR ft I fft FRIT Rft RTTftf RTftf RR^RRT ftfR, 
ftRRTR ftfR, RT# RTfftRTR t RffT RRft RTR 1 1 FWTR I RT# Rfft RffT RFfftft, 
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##f I 4? i£R# RET FR# EOT JOT# R# F##R< t, RTRT FE# I #T FT# 
RTF # FR# EFT, ^R# RTE # RTE FR# #vjJc|H #E R, RET ## R, ## R 
E# % R# t, E# t, #RTE 3W $TTE t, ft#f#OTF t, T## gR f Rt FR# ^EF 

# dlR>d F#t f , "5# E## #, RKrflfl JF#F # E# fR# I FT, RET ETE#E JF#F 

R# i|E ft Mil# Rt f#T y?E JFft-#-JFft E|# Til# I Et FETE JFTE # % t# FR 

#f E## #, \j 161 RTF «R E%, RJRE F# JOT EE# I EE vil J l eft feeler) F# % Eft ft 
EE# #; REFE E JRT, RE EE# E # E ft 3#T RE ## R R7##EET ft 

Eft Ft# F# JOT I RR EtE RE5-# Et f# Eft | RTE ETE# f , REF #E rlE f# f , 
ETE #E #FTEE #EJp f# f I RR #RJ§E RJRjR # ETE EcOT JFT ft REERE? 
Eft RRT RJfjR I #f#E Refi #Rp- t# •# 3TJE #RRT Ref# f , RR# RR 

JOT I 3#T # RR Eft ft*# ETffR ^f, Rt # f# RJF FtEFTT R^tT %, EfJFT %, 
EF# I, #7 RR# REFT EFT #EET RR# RR I # REE RIR |, FR#R RRT # FT 
RJF E# #, EF# 3#T EF# # #RE #EET ET#R I # Eft f# #R# ETE #RT t, 
RR# REFT #EET |, # REE ETE 1 1 FT RJF # #EET ET#R a#T FT# EE FREOTR 
FTET RTfFR I FTT# ETE E t f# 3ERR # E f# ^RF # FT E# # EFlf JOT FREFTR 
#, ETEE # ERF #, RRRRF # ERF # I EF# Et # t 1# ETFE# RJJ#RE JOT 
FREFTR ft, ETE#JF f#RTT RR I RTF T%R, EF# #T EF#, #Rt # RTR-t-RTR RTR 
RJF I 3T# R FR JFT R# RJFR, ##T R FRlt RTRR % #T RR# FR RF# RTR JEET 
RT I RR# RTR R|# # ##Ffr RTJ#TR JFT FREFTR #, RE#-R#Ft R5T I RE# # 
RET # R#, RRJOT FRPTR Ft I #T f#T ^ #T RF#-RFf#Rf # RjRT RR 
FRTRTR f[, T#Tf^TR FEEFTR #, ^f#lfR# # ##EFR FT #d^dTI J#TF # I FR 
eRF R FT RJF # #RR #R I RRT # RRT # #, TEF eft ^f#TT# RT#R # RR, FT 
R# # f#T ; ^ R# R ^T5 ^TRT #, #Rt R# ''f #T # ^RRT # I ^RRT Ft 
f^TREFR #, ^RRT FR RTF # R Ft RR 3TTRJFR #RT I, RRT Rt RRT # RTF # ^RRT 
3TOTEFR OTRT 1 1 RE # #7, f#T# RTR %T F, RR# R# RR RR# f | 
3TTRJFR R, 3TTRJFR R^R f#T#TR ## t, R RFT TRRTREF #R % I RTFR FTT RT# 

# Rt, FR RT# # Rt I *t ^f RFETT f f# Rt FR# #3# R# t, RR# F# #EFT 
#T E#R, ^JTT REFT #T RT#R, JTt R# RFt RF I RR# #T # 1 1 Rf#R RR# RRF 

# RRT Ft f# # FR# #T RF#-RFf#RT t, RR# RT# R# #RE# Rt RRR RET 
^ 1 #T RT#RT 3TTRJOT I #RR #T RF#-RFf##f # F#?R #RRT %, R# 

RR# JOTF RT# #, RTEOT R# #TT # RT R #, RRff# jjt # ^RF JOT TERT % I RT# 
RF # # ft RRT## #ET, RR# f#RR #RT I 

Ttt, #TTT ## RTRR RiFT f# RFff RF#t RtR f I R# # RET # I R#t R# I 
%# R#? # R#FT RTF## # RFTRT I FRET FRTRTR #R FR R#? R Rt FR# RTR 
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<tTTT I, R R?T% RET f I cRTTsf aiwfaifi RTt ETEt % %TT, RjRff RFEt REt RlffR, 
RTfiT 1 1 ?R cRRT ^%...3TET it §RTR RTRTT TTIFR RTF 7i R RFT RTTTER R #7 RT 
RTF 7i 2t, R tHSTfll Tfit r -ti6cl ?FT, f^T RlH fl>Rs «l^l RTTFRET R 

SHlt R$T R R? 7T? % I '3^T $TTRR TpF fl>Rs sftT JoM< RT TRjTTt R, RffRRT R, 

R 7TR fRET R?, REft RTT RTR? E?%-E?f^TRT RF 7t f , RT TFT 7i t, RtRf fRET RT l m 
rtteR e*rt I rtt rtR? rtt i reTtr fRfaRH i rtRT rite tet RfRRT R ^ef t ftHRft 

ETRTit EETTE fafaiH RTtEifilRtTfERETEEFTii, FTTfEE R cF?FT F RET 
R % Et FR ERRT RtrR, R5?R I fa T^FTt R^RT R faER EtR rrt RTRRe I RFT^ 
RTT, Rl^Rl RTT, Rt Rt RpJ RTR % I Rifl'd i)dl Rlfeq, T37TR RTR % ) eft RTFR %, 
RTF TTTFR, 3TTR RT EFT fRsT...3TTERTE Et E# EFE...fERT REETTF RTRT | fEztrft, 
ET RtR R7R? %, R Et R|E RTR 1 1 RET ifa 1 1 ETERTE RR TfTT I fa EEftE E7 Rf 
ft RET 1 1 ETEFT ETEETT I #7 E?# ETEt F EEt R fETT# I RfaE Et EEftE 
ETRe rR ETR TTEE EtfER faERt ETETR ft ETET 1 1 ET7R7T ETR? ET ETT 7R 
fRfaEE R REJR eR faER EERr ETR? itET I tR fRRTEE fa E7E7F RET? ft EET 
ETEET I Et EFT R ETTEft R ETR 1 1 Rt7 fRTfaR REffa RTfat ETRTE R EtE E?-fRR 
|R ft R^, IRf^TR g?5F R ReF RTF I, ^f REJ^t Ft T^t 1 1 % R$f RFFT RF fR 
R=ET RTt RtR RETR-^RET R RR 3EFT RTR fvra' RREt R% REEF Ft RET f I ^ Rt 
RfvT 4°b RfRT RRR ^ I Ttf^jR RR% RRRit did ^tT ^tt ■3R^ RF 7^ ^ I •3TR ^fifl 
RRt? R^ 3TREFR RTfRTt T^W R RET f I fR RTfR f % rMt, Tft7Tft R RRR#R 
RtRRT ^ 3Tlfe7 RRT ^ #7 RRTF % 7TET R?d? ft RTR, f -7TET RiTtf ft RTR, ^pt 
R PRTRT it RT^T I #7 RR7 RTTFf ffRT RtfRR R^ffr oft7 ^EETfltit 

^ 7^?TR fT^tRTJRR, ^RRTR fT^tpFR, Rtt7f , Rt TITf^TRR ^f TTRSTRT ^ 
f% RR RRR RRT ^t Rt 7TTR-3TT3 RTRf %^TRRfT REEt, fR 7TET-3TTR RTR Rt -3ER7 
#7 RR7 RTR RR^f #7 Rt RRTfR fR =F7RT RTf% I, RRf% FR RTfR t t^T ^ 
RT#R F7 RSR Rtt ETTTF-RTTF RTR RRT R it, Rf^F ’ERF R7R ReF it RR Rt RR 
RT^F it RETT 1 1 ReFRR % R# it 7TRTRT §TTRR, RTT^f RR R7R TEt, Ft 7TRTRT I, RT7F 
RTR TEt, # Rif RTTRRT I R7T RTTtF RR^ RWt RTT7 RRT% RT^, RTR R7TRT R%R RRT RFt 
f? fR RRt? ^ R?T% RET 'ir RT7t? it RT^f, 7TR ftRT RT I RTftR-RiftR I #7 RRT 
R7t? it RT^ f Rt RFflH Tjjt rit 4 l fRTt RiT^RT % I^EFR^ i R? f^TRR RTR fRtt' 
WjR Rt^TT ^T, itR7f, Rt^7T7f it REt 1 1 RTfET RTR? REft TRRRTR^R RT EffTR 


111. Humayun Kabir, the Union Minister for Scientific Affairs, said this while he laid the 
foundation stone of the auditorium of the Andhra Saraswath Parishad. an organisation 
promoting Telugu. 
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k k TFTTk ch^dl RhdHl T^TT 373RT TgW dldl % kt kt M<ilk 4ktkl % Tt 
fkidk ktT FTT^ k TT Tlk ft Tik TTk k? kl J l I T3i kt k $|tf| k I 

<^H<I T fkt FTk 3T 3>kF T^k 3Tk kl J l, 3i|T d^k 4>IH 3T kt th kfkiT TT 
3T JsTTT fkTT %? ^[TF 3TT STf 6^ <11 k TT TT I 3t TT TT k 3^5 kdT TFt 3><k I 3p? 
3T T3Tt f TT TTTT TT 3TTTT TT%T, qjjS FTlk ^H3Tk TlktT k 3^-T-3^5 ^T 
3TTT TTfFT | kfor fTT TT TT 3Tf 3k TTTT 3T 3tTT y|«|«W 1 1 3^T #T 3^FT 
% 3Tlt | TT Ft rft Ft T3TT I T fc TT [...] ^TF k FT^t ktTT TTlkt TTT % TTk 
k Tk I -3ftT TTTk FT tI'HI T^, jST TTk, FTT did T> Tt < I -3T«F FT ddrl FT TTt 
Tot T F^F 3k 3T kk I kf TTT 1 1 TTT kt k TTF TTT t 

fk Frk ww^fli ^rk ttt k t fk Fnk ttt tth 3rk kr t# f i kkr ttt 

TTTk f I cfr TFlk dlcl t> iftl fkc$k TTT-TTT-TT TTT k miyil kkt % TTTF 6Hl( 

tp*F k Tft k, d^n ddl k i kfa t>ft Till % fcF skr ^rrk k TTk kt TkfkFt ttt 

Tk'3Tt7TTFkTTT3TTTFt? 3TDRFT T>T T# 3TFTT, kfktT yTT TFk TTTT k FT 
(tyfl k TFT Tlk kt I ktT, kt k ■STFRFt TTT TFT fj[fk) TTSsT k 3TTk 3k TStk 3> fat* 

kt Frk far k Trk ft dim I fkr ft TTk tft F^Frkt TfkF «i<sik, krak 4kr?T 

krr Ft, fkrkr ft tttf cfkik^kTkfsffTksnri 

kr k ttt kr t krrk 4fkr cfrkt Tfkt 1 1 kk ft ^kfkr k Fk trcft kr 
^kmr 3k TPT5HT I, 3 TRcFTT 3k TTTFTT 3k, OTRcFT 3k ^fkTT 3k $kkd 3k, TT3T 
3k, TT3)kf 3k, 5fk3T k kRT3k TFJ# kRTTkt dt 3Ft I ^k ^TN 3T§k t TTkT I, 

fkrkt 3tkF, k T3’ cn?Fk f kr^Ft 3 tpt k Tnk, TRk, kfkrr kk T^t ktkrr kt 
k^tfkF TT^kt IkrrkkrkktTpdlkk kr-T-kr 3k Tk Tm, kt ft 
fkj? TTk 1 1 FT 33T 'JTTT Ft Tk? FTf^T fk ^TT k TTFTT 3fk idklklkt #T 
T5t, WT I FT Tk ttT wkkkkStFTktTl Tf-fkk kkr I, kk 
Frk k l, 3fR kf kk ktun Tk 1 1 |fkrr 3 ^ Tkt ^k ft 3k-k-Tk k 1 
^k ^fkrr k fkrr tft k, tft k kk^F k kk t^t-w k ktr tt FinT, kkt 
6di( kkr t^tt tt ttt =Rk fk^mr T|rk 1 1 fF^rr kt ttt, tt tt i #t ft 
ttt Tt^kkr , 3Tfk 1 ■3tt, ft 3^k t fk kkkf k s?T fkrr, ft 3tFk f kk ktr^ 
TtFk I fki kf^itd k fkn f^frtR m 1 arr ttt kt k tk gr 1 1 ^ 

t ff T TT T^k (Ttkrrf) kfkr, k 3 ttt tf^, kn k fkr ^?t Ft, vsnfkr Ft, kt ^5 Ft, 

fl’TT T^kfk Roi4f fk 3Trk ktk-k g?3T 3k ktf ttt, kk imk k tt kkr ^nrk 
kt Tkt k ^fkrr ttt tt§tt, kt FTtk-krTfr [ktw] tt^tt ttt trtt Frk 3 # Tank 1 

T3T 3T 3 k TTT kt, fMT 3k TTT kt, S?k 3T TTTTT 3TTTT I fkfT #T k f^TT kkt 
I, ofk mft k tt k Fkt Tk, kt Ttk Tsk 1 1 Frkt ^tr 3k ^ttt kk i otr t#, 
^T TFT, TfkF TT kk ktk TIFT, kt FTTT 3RT TTFT, TT^ FTR TTT TTFT TT 
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fwtt wtr wtfr i wwr rtr rtw t? for FRft #r T5te wtr ^t-^t wt?T 

*t, TWWt WTT RTRRT W5TWT I WTR RTRWTT W RTRW fTR t^FTT %-- ? qjftf$ TWT, WRf, 
F TJ ft-WTFRT, % RWTWT wftTF, % RW ^T-fT % gRE, RTR FR WT WFT WTW Wt RTR 
WFT RTTW W?T fa$TTft T TRPt, RTTW wft WTWT, ’TRW Wft RTRT, WFft RTffcT, ’TRW £ 
RTW-RTR I T^TT ftTWWTT %5 FWTT WTR ’TRW % WRTWT t FR ^if RT RW WWT 
f^WT 1 1 FR^T RT% WWT t? ^ f% RR WWW FRlt WW WT TFR WTWf R WR WT, ff*RW 
?ft, FTcT Rff $T, Rg=WT RR WTTWt WRt^lWgWWStgRRffzT, ^ WTfW ^Tt#T 
WTTTR-ftTTRR % I FRF WWTF f%WT FRTt ^?T WtT I wfTT RW, WFT wtt, wftT WFT, RtR 
RRtfWWT RTR WTFR, fowft I RRtfWWT I WFT ft RTR RTTW Wit ff$TTft RTWf I WFT 
^ Wt, RRtf?TWT WTT Wt FT'FT I T&T WTT, gTTRT FFFT f, RW [...] WjTJ WWT ftWT % TF#t, 
WFTWWTgFtWTWfRRFTofWTTRJR f TWWgi FR RRW TWW’JWTFW f 1 WT HRlftTWI 

% wrrw t, rrwtt rtr % 9 Fgi“ 2 rw rtr wri wt f rrw, rtr wft wtw wft I, 

5iWR-%W 6WK WTR W)t WTW f , WtR M^Wcl W WFT I RRWTT RR7 RW WWT f I W wft f% 

wt rrw fRT wt, rwt fifww wgrw T^WFrfiwtFTfwFf?tiRr gt-gr wrrt er i 

Rt RTRR f fw wft WTTW £ ^R RRft W5RT R RRft fWWT, ?RR, tt RTW f WFT, 
ftT RW fT Rt RRW wft WTRTRf Wt RW f Ufa®, 9TTWW RW f R?T^T, fRRW f, 
[...] RRWTt RTR WTWRT WTFTt f Wt RTR RTRt F tI fftf§TWT, RTWT RTR Rif, WFT WT*WtR 
- WWWTfFWT - FTRW5TW, WFT RTR M % RRW Wt WTRJWTTtf % #RT WRTWT; 

WTRtl 

RW5T, %T RRW RTWT FRT^ W?T RT RRT^ ^§T Wt RWR WtT, RR% WW I WW Wp5 FRRt 
f^RW WtR ft% RRt I ?R RTRR R RRR-RRR ZW5% FT RW, RRR-RRR WTfcTWT ft 
R^t, RRR-RRW, cEtf RTRR R, FRWt RTW f^TWTF WR RW^W Ft, FRWt RTW R# WR 
RWtct Ft, FRWt RTW TWTRT TWTRt, RR^ RTW R^f TWTRt I R ^Rt, RRWtt ^Rt I RtT 
^?T Wtt TWfRT TRE RTR Ft RWT I ^T WtT T5tf % WTW Wt WtFT WTWT WT t W^tR Ft 
RWT I RT ^ RTWf^WW Wtt, WWT-WWT Wtt I RTR ^%CT r, cfcR ?RTR W?T RRZT I RWt ^§T 

wt gf^wr wtt ttrwwr wt, ^f^wr % frtt r# wt, tiRt ^t, ^f, w5t wtf # RR^ft 

f^wwtt RTF R FRWtt ^Rt, R FRWttM, R FRR f^TWt, R ?RW f^TWTF WRt I WR, 
RTR faWTT ?Tft ^ ?TT^TW % RWtWR f^WtWT WTWT WT, WWT TWFt #T f^tR ^ faWTF ^t? 
5^TWT WtT #T WtTR ft R# TFT I RTft ^RWT % ft, WTFT WWT WTRT I RTT f?T fft Rff 
Wt WWT Ft? f^RT FRTR ^$T, RWTR §RT I WTF f%WR ft WtttF RRW^t fRRWT ft, RR*t 


112. Nehru is relating the name of the national flag of Mongolia, Soyombo, to the Sanskrit 
Swayambhu, meaning created out of oneself; likewise, the name of the President of 
Mongolia, Jamsrangiin Sambuu, to Shambhu. See also SWJN/SS/42/p. 28. 
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FIT *1f?l T#, FT '3TTFFiF ft J i4T I ■3ftT FT Ft# FT 'TFT Ft , #T fiftF Fltf FTTF I fF>< 
3TF fF #FF fFFT, f#T % fTT# FTTFFT#tF9TTFt#FfTFTT FFTF fTtF, 
#F fT WI FT#? #F f^TT % ^ftfcTcT FPJF F?t Fit? 3?tT #F fT TTFFi Tft# fTT 
f#5# fiFT# FTTT TFT, F? fFTT FTTT # $ftflTT F fTlF I fTlt ffFfTTT FT TfT3TF 
f#FT §T, cftT |T5F |TT FfT|T 'FTF# 3TTF# |T, #FiT fTTTT ffFfTTT F # 
ftTFTFT | ##, fT F 3TTTTT F <§T F|F T#, TFi-^Ft % F# #T TRT F# Ff FT Fitf 
F% I FtT '3TF # 3TTT #st % fFid# 'TK fHtt FfT (FT FT# %, f## 'ilH TT, 
F># # fF, TFfF # TFT FT, f#^-|TFTTT-ftTTr — TTF 3TTfT Tit FT FFcT-yF3T % 
TFT FT, TIFT % TFT FT FT FTlfcT # TFT FT, # # ft I FT F # FIT f#T>F FT# 

f fFrrF 6 *hA tttf f?T ffftt ftt#t ft ft# F, ffcffTrr fft ft ftft t?, ftftf t# 
Tf# F, 3flT FT# dish cl TFr^rtt # ^FiTF# F TFT FT# th # fT FT# eft fF 
#FTT F I #T F Flfrl Ff, f## FTTt F$T Fit fFTTFT, FiTFtT f#FT, |#rT f^TFT I FFT 
FT# Ff %, # FTFR % TFFTJ T# TTsTTTT I FF FFT FT# Ff TFFit #T F F, 
FTTPF ft T# TTFTFT FFFTT, F TFT #f#T I % FTFT Fit F# FTTFF T# % #i FT 
TFT TTT# fT #F FT# Ft t ■3# ^TRT #F FT# Fit 1 1 #T F|F FtT## fT Fif 
Ft Rbyj^rl FTF % I TTTTFFTF Ft 3# ’ft 3TTF F I # F F# F Ft, F F# T$#T FiT Fett 
t, fF T5tfFt %, 3TtT fTT TFt ^fTFT Fit TTT5FTT 1 1 fTT TFt j^Pmi F Ft% f^T FTF 
FTfrT Fit Ft FTFT T5tf F, F FTFT-FTTFT F?T FiT TfTT Ft Fit%T ft FT TfT |, FFffF 

^{Fft tM FFt ft tF I Ftt ^fFFT F ftft fFt ft tF I, ft ftFF, tF frF-fTFi 

^f^FT fF T|FiFT FTT# % FTFT fT JTlF TTTTF F TfF, JTlF FtT T TtF Ft fT %T 
fFsf FTFF I Ft F Ft FfFFTF I, tTcfTFT I ^tF F % fTt §fFFT FiT fTT flf^TT FTTTT 
FtrFFT^f fF TFiTT FiTTT fF FF# Ft %FTT ^Fi TF #, FfF^I #T fFDlFTT Ft 
FT FTft TS Ft, F T#, FfFp fFT fTlt" F# TTTfTT #T ^FTTFiFT F% % fTlF FfT 

T|F tfT fiF fFpF, 3 ttF fF FfFrr F Ftr #t tttF tM i F fF Firrr 1 1 
FTt frrF fttF FfFr?F F, FF Fifr T^-fFMf ft ^tFi I, FfFr anfer 
F frrF f TJ fft?FF ftfFT ft# FTtfr, trFt i FFffF tttF Fff fFF# ff Ft fr 
TTF FFT FiT TtF, FF FTF 1 1 -3TTF F FTF TTF TTF FFt I, FT# Ft FTF ^T# F 
^ Ft Ft FTT gT, %F TT FTT #, FT# fW^FTT FfTf^IT, FTTFit 

F fF FiTTT l'3ftTfTFJTTFI, #T#Tft| 3TMF>F I fT ^ u ffeFF 
t#^TT FF Ft# FT FiT tF t FF f# |FTFT F trefi-^TTT TFV-^TT ■3TT TfT % — 
F#Fft FfTt^tt, f#f i Ft fF ## fttF 1 1 #r Ft ft# # ttf# I, FFff# F Ft# 
Fitf |F TFTT F, |TFfFT# F T# ##, FT FTFTF FiTF F I F Ft TftFT F, TfF 
F, FfTF F ft# f , Fit ^TTF TFi ^#FT# F?T F Tf ^FftFiT F?t FTf, FI# TTPFFT# 
Fit FTf, ## FTf '3TT T T FT# F#F I T^Fi, Tfcp Ft FTt F# FfTF FiTF I, 
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4%44 417% t, 444 417% t; ^ % % 31144 % %4# 4F4 4% # ## 441 ft 414 
44 7% 1 1 41F41 4% *£41 4R 7% t, %4%t## 4% OsKHd 417% t, 4§f# 4% %44d 
417% t, 441% 1 1 ## % 441 sfirT I eft 3H4 F4...4F%4 ^ a§4 UMf%ii % ^ 
5 ^it % th# 1 1 ^s F47, ^s 447 4 % f , f 4% 4%f §141 4ft, %%4 §f#ri# #7 
% 441 ft cK4> ^<9^ f, 4d> ft «lld sMd f I '3ftT *i4t-'l4l jjPl4l, dlS'fl 4% <j(%i|l, 
4§%4 4% §f%4i - 444 % 7m% 4% 4%f%§i 417 % |, #r fti% 4f% 1 1 

# 71751 % F% 3iq% <TFT F°Ff^JW }%<"!£§14 71H1 f%#%IF4417ft4% 
#7 4117# %#%3117Fltl314#%711% F714%? 3RR 3TFT 4F1 3RT%411 ^T^F 
9?! <6 4% ^<c| ft cJFT eft 44> 7tt-FF # d<d % # Oil ill 41 F7#-F7# I 314 7ft-f<5 7% 
474 441 # F4 4# 3F7 441% 471# f#7 | F4R1 §741 7444 Ft 41%41 44 444, 
4#% F4% §741 # 744% Tift# # |, %%4 4##414§413ft7414tf4l f%71% 
4%# 44 441# % 3%T # % % F4lft 3H41# %# % 44# dl# 1 1 # 3147 F4lft 
^RT 471% ’ft ^vft % ?4K1 4 4%#4 4F# §F 3441# 3%7 71%4 417 %# %§t 4% I 
%t# 414 1 1 3RR 3114# 4FT f%441 3R4 %41 #41 f , ^xfl ft 7%, 3%7 711% 41% 44% 
dT% # 344 71%4 #% 41%% I 4F1F1 441 # 7F # 344# 414 414F1 4# #41 I 47 
4% # 7% # 344# 414 4T 4# FtTT I #4 4F% ^Tl% t, y4T4T 4% i*RR4, ?4I4T 
^t%4 4?t yl^<d, W% d<y> % % 4? 4t 44 44) ^tft ^ 44% % 4>i?t ?414T %4 
4 4%, 5?4) 4% ^t44 4 4%, g?4) 44 4tF44T4 4ft 4%, 4t 4%4 Ft4T 4T%4T ^?4), % 
5^44 f 4 I 4t 4444 44> 4414 44) F4F4 4t 4 f f%> 4tf%5T 4t 414 % 0TI4lft 
44 4F4T %%t % 4 Ft, %4)-4T4 Ft I ^f%%t ^Pl'l Ft, 4% 4)°$jt4 Ft I % 41% 4tf F%t 
4% t, 4 4T% 4% I 4 414 44FT% 4% t, 441% F44% 4 44% % F4lft 4%4 #T 
Ft# 41# I, #T F41# 4ft# 44% 44 4#?4 f I %%4 ^44 # ORT# 4414 I # 
%%F4%4T%% -3114% 4FT % # 4T4 # F4 3Ft 4# 44#, F TJ 5ff?44 f#^R 
# l%4 I # 444T t 4R# I 

3T4 414 4^4% % 4)FT did I f 4#t %41 44T, %% 44 % I 3ftT F4% 4%f §14) 
4# % # ^4 % §34 f , # 4§4 4# 41% §f f #T 3TR444R4) 41% t, §f f , #T 
41%W # 41lf%4 41% §f 1 1 %%4 4f 41% 44% 3114 414 4% I 3R44 # 4 % # 
44 % §34, #4#44 M4 F144 %, 44) 4# 4Flf §f # 41#4 474 §4 [...] 44% 
44 4% 441F 4R f%4T 4T, <|4 44T 4T 44, 4 4FT 44%%F 7#, #14 7444 Ft 4# I 
41# 7%F 71171) Ft 4# I # 44 444 4R4T 4T I ^47 % % # 44 % %4T, 4714% 

7#44, 4§4 4# 4%44 # % I 4§4 4# 4%44 #, §7%44 %, 7El#47# % I §# 4§4 
§14) I % 344 fi^TdH 4t 7F% 41%, F4# 447474 4%44 %% 4% %4R 1 1 4%f §741 
4# %4T7 Ff4T f%4T F7T4) % 44747# 441 #4 # %41 414 I 4%f # %4R 4# 
Fid I I 314 44 % %41 1 444% F41 41, %74 §4lf%4 714% 4%, %%4 F4lt 44^ # 
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OTF? Olcf % % Fn OO 0?F % OOT #F # % OFicffa <*<fsl # ttf I OFT 00#to Oe^t 
chRH 7F flcEdi f?, OTf# tfft I #?ft ft fa ?R % # ^5 fa<R Otf# «K^1 

<if| f>?% ff i onfa? oo# o^fa # «mi#n «i<d Ft oft i cit Fft~F?t ytW 

OO# 0? #, ?R O# FfJ# 0? #, Ot#?T 070 ft OR? Wt 00# I Ot f^ST, FOTt OR 
O# OOT OR ?R3# t fa OTj ft F7T-ORF 0?0 3r FOR OR? OFO 
tJRi *t FpJ ;qpRl |t oft? OjTJ f I oft? ^fah<?l f# 3TTT # «l<1l4t OTRT# #, 
o§o oft onorft I oj#?t onto ottF## # oototi ?r % Fn# on# ft to 
onte I, oft? ^wh ft frFpft ter 1 1 of 3 tto F# ten ofa # otot 1 1 # 
##if Ftor % Rfto oft? otif# tt ot if # «r§o 00751 ?# #0 % i Fort ijrt 

*f # tO^Rl, RE OFT *^E %, ^tfao Of ffaot yOftO oft? $RM TT, POTFT %, 

n#o to I ?r ft nr oroffar 0 iJofto yoioi ^ oof# to of #?o ^otfst Ft 
m# % o-fa ## # 1 #?n oft <Fdi 1 ft 00 0 # f, fa7ift ot#? Ftor % fa f? 
y<^ti # 7 rto oroo-otoo f# 1 1 <j?ft ^r> ^ 5t oro fo oft t? ?rrft 1 fo o 
oroffar # oro nr ?rofa f, o w # 1 ft, fo or % ?far of# If oft? ?ft^Rt 1 
*ft<a ?f 1 1 fo oroffar % ?ftR ?re^ t, ■#? ?ff@Fn mfln, # # #n> % 1 rft 
offR n*n «h<<4) f 1 # on# rew nn# ^ # # nm nn# n# #? ott?l F^f 
« 4 )i# tEPRT n# Ftm 1 

#n n# %, oRftnn ns% ^ 1 otnn? ?fR 6 hA F^^tf^iffn' oft? ff oft? 
#, ?T?F-?T?F # «jlrl, #? nFT % TFRT On% f R RR-# qci^t ^ nFT I RF% !? # 
n#? nroft 1 nFT n?ftn n^f 1 1 # o#ffnn $ n#n ^ rr r# ^ 1 inrfe? I, 
ORftcET ^ te t, ##T on# RR fe^WH ^f R?R 1 1 % ORftRT n# 1 1 #§TR 
R? #■ F I F? RR RF-RF # T#FT n?f# nRrt 1 1 ORR # FR? W n?ftn Offf 
% 1 Ft ?mnT % Fn-#?r n?n nm Ft 1 ##r orrt f?r>, fr?t ?rr ^?rt % 1 
n#% Fnft OFT Otte RRT % F^f On#T# t cER # te 1 1 ORfpET ^ 3R 
onF# I, # n?ftn ?t # n ?te f, ^erft te 1 1 ?tte Fn nm #t? Fn n?ftn 

?RT # Fnff #-FvFT? OTTF# n? # #, On# cER n # I Fnf#t F? gRT # 
?rr orr 1 1 1 n?ftn n#n # root f 1 #? Fn oft? 

o#o # n# ft^wn n or# n# n? o#t, Rnor |, ten on# tt % n?ftn 
# ORT ntFOT I, ^ nr? n# # OTMeEd # I, te n$t 

1 1 ortpet % reo ^r ot iRi nnF wnrr Ft nt no nnF ^ ^=eoh # 1 ?# 

o?f % t rt # rew nr# # n# woft ti, n# gnnnn # 1 # F^f or (ton ft 
?fteor I, F^f ?r % ?fter I, F*f Fn^F ^ ?ten t, f? gR? ^ ?ftenr 1 1 ##r 
onfer?^Fn ot# ^ri # or fJnnr I oft? nor on#; ?rm t oft? on ?rt# # 
fa? on# FO?tFO oonr 1 1 otr ^ #n #t, of%-OFfanr #tt # f##^ 
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FFt t, to «lgcT W^ff tto 1 1 -3Tq to| fto qq 
tsjtcrt? ^nrftcET afn to^s tor ft mhf to qqto qq qto m i to? ^Kiq< torto 
to ftotf I|t Rhdlsl H<jit to I tofiFT to ftto TTf ftodidl t stoldlftd-q F^F 
to Ot, qffq to to, fto^dlH to tof Ot I to 3TTqto FFTF ^TFT, qrt FTt qFR Ff, 
qto q to i to qFto qq a to qq?rto 1 3rrqto, ftonftoto to, oltr qqto to iw 
qqto q^to qrto to fto ^wh to M3 q f#>f to t ft qqq, q qqffqq to 
t, q tft to 1 1 to? spt? Fq tot qf qqto, qf ft ttf, Fit qqqqT qsit i 
tftoq qqt to, Ftf qqrto to ft % qto ftoto 1 1 arq qto tort ftqq Tit I 


q^5 1 Fto qqrw qqr t? 6 to qqnq qMT-tqq^ q?q to t, qqto qqw 

t FFftowi^ gtof to, toFF qqtof to i qto to qrqr 1 1 Frftq ft mOt 
toqffqqq jgq qqrto 1 1 ?gq qqto 1 1 far ft q? qqq q?qT 1 1 qqq, to ft 
FF? qfr ?rq>t i q ft srqffqq 3Ttr $^ g s to qr? to %f to q?q Fqqir to qqto 
qqto qq, q ft qq to qr? q? qqto t, qtofq FMiq ^rf? t to? ft to qiFto fto 
to toqq to, toqq, ftorq toff to sqtot qriTnto, FTf^ftojjqq toFq to Fto toF tor 
q|qr i ft qto qnt to to i Fq qrrq qrto to fto to §i.<stoi rsTRitof ?to qqto i to 
qd<M to to tot tor tof> to qTFto 1 toto qrto tjmt ^ ftwd qfFqr 1|i to fto? 
Fto qqqr ttfit ^ftt tor to q tto qnqr tofftoq qq I, Fto% ft tof toto, 
q qf tto to tft qq I, Frato to tf ft toto to tout 1 1 tftor qf 
qq TTrqr fett to to ^ fto to^q 1 1 q to ftoff tor q?q> to qqiF to 
^ ftof tonr ^ f% to qqT to I qq ' 5 ^qj tot i toq-TTT Fqr ^ fto t ^qr 
to qffto to fot qf^ 1 1 to...gto qfft Fto to 1 1 qrqffqq to qffto to ^ot to, 
qftq Fto to % fto ?qr t to qqff toq qqt t, t qqqff ^q? q>q i q Fto 
Ifto t ftoto toto q^F t ^to, totoT ft qtoqq to, qnto qrffto gq ft Tto qr 
to, qq Tgq qq to, toqr gtosq qto qrqqr qqq qt, totoq to tor ■sTrrto Fto 
F fto Fq , 3Tqt t qqr to, qqqt tot, qqqq fq?qq to, tot t qqfF to, 
tftoq qn%r t toqqr Fq to, tor toq q to i 

qrq Fq tofqq qfrrF qrto I tor Fq ft toftq q, toiqtor qr^q toq, toT?qt 
toq, fto ftoto toto t Fq qqTF qto 1 1 toto t?T t to qto to I tor qqt 
yqfqf-t-pqiqr Fq qqqr qrFt t, Fto to q|q qt tofqq tofqq tofttoq q, 
^ftqfttoq t to qqto i FqTq Ftofftqr qq t, t, qrtotoq qq I, qjto^torFf 
qq t, |f ^ftoq qq t, tor qq t, qrF-qrF to toq toto t, mf qto i to fto^qqq 
q to Fq qto to I tor wt I fto to qqqr qiq i qq-qq torqq Ft totor qqTF 
t, tftoq qiFT to toto t Fto ftoqto qqTF to 1 1 tor qqto ^t |q toq snto 1 1 
3rqt-3rqt g?q t q% 1 1 ^rqffqr to toq wt 1 1 tonsr to toq arrt f, totoF to 
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3# t, STFTT#^ F 3TlF I, JEW F 3TTF t, ^FF F •3TTF t, fzF F aFt t, TTT 
% 3TF % ^MlpMI % 3TlF t, FFtTFFF*TT F 3TFt 1 1 FF^ F...*TT? T%F, F, 
THT? T%F, '-h^HT2 |, eft 3TTF 1 1 : MNR FsTTFtlFMFaTrFflFsTPT 

tfeT *T 6*H, A 61 F Ft Ft? Hl9^ FtT *1viK 3 {tF, i?Ft vHFl <5Nc1 F fF 317?^ 
*tF TfFT, 6Hl) TRnF Ft <jRsl^ I f^T 3TFTF «fTT cf T$, MFTT Ft, F {MT 3TFT tt frFFTF 
Ft-M Ft, <jTKI TRIM ^ I F ?Ft ?TT eTTF % «3ly) TfF tF 3?tT TgF TFt F I FT 
SRTlF «F^ *tF Ft' 1 ! I <7)fF*1 F7TTTT FT Ft I 3flT FTTTTT FT <=l In Ft TTT F Ft*t % 
FMt W^TT 1 1 3TTT FF % FSfTFMTFT MHT 1 1 FF F 3TFT CF>-hcn< 3?TT 
FF Ft «l<JMI % fF PM7MT FMT tt, fFsF ft F, 3TTT 37*77 FT M FtF F FT FT ^TTef 
t wsF ft 3 trtF tr i FgFFRrti 

F ?7TF fFFT 3TTTFT ^FH Ft *Ff % I f7?F Ft W |, 3T?f F eft *Ft I 
fF 37FT IRF FF7T *TTT 3RT MTFT t F FFTT F Ffa F FF 'FT 3TFT 3TT7RT *tF cR 
TRRtl 3TFTFT FT FT qf^HT t 3TTT 3TFT OTTTR Ft F 3TRT TflrlT W MtFF I FT FT 
F FmTT 1 1 1 iFF* TOT f F fF ^FtT TFT I % ’TT? TTTFT, WfT Ft7 7PTPTT 
fFFt F-tttct wttt F, 3tttt*t Ft i F wttt, ^ ffFiTF w F ttrF F *tF i 

w, FTTTTT 3R7T I TTI^#TW3TTTFsffe% FTTT F^TTT^ cE7F 

=ft RwRuii, fF F =Ft tFI i 3T^?r t, ^ tF F, Ft Ft mm F t fF 3 rrtt 
F TFT fegTT TRRT % I T|cF, TTeF mF F^T ft I, FRRT TTF l" 3 F # TMTFT 
t f% 3T?TTf % F fT F 1 1 (?^ SFfft) 3W ■STTjFFW % tftm! F, ft g??F %, 
^Ft FtF mF 1 1 FFFt eFt TTTT^F MF 1 1 F ^TT TTfF TTsF % 3NF TFT 

% [^] ^r tF t Ft fjw 3tF I Ft wr F to 

mFIi FFt Ft 3TFFFTT F TFHW F ^ RMTFT mF 1 1 3^F% eFF fFlT fF ?T 
^cF 3 TTmF 3TTMTT 1 1 fF F 3FTF MT TT FT 'Ft TTFFTT Ft MT3TT mF FTT ^FFt, 

^ft F, cfr F, 3ftT ^FFft FFf fF^w 1 1 mrt F frttt =ftF I ffFnF «n?r tt, 
4^ft ft, Ftrt fftF ft, ?tF Ft ftftt^ ffF 1 1 F ffsfT t, ttf?F FF fF ft 
F=E 3tkF Ft Ff fFrr mft F F otfF sttf F Ft mftFtt F mttft fr mf mtFft 
Ft FfFr fttF F mftfz ott ^nF 1 1 F f^f mf Frr ffFrK Ft ftf t, fF ttfstF 
F i F, Ftt 3fttt ft, fF fFsF fF F, fFF ftt fttf ff F fft ctttt ffFt F fF 
I, Ft F F fF gr^F F ?tt ^rt F tFttt fF^rr I, w f^n I fF...Fr ^t Ft 
F... fF T FfF T r FF ^nfFr i FfFr Ff^ttt F w I f^r, Ftt m I Ft 'STM F 
73W % 3tpt Ft F i ?ttF rtF F mF I % x FfFr F ^^tt trf F tft F, ^ttF 


113. On 1 August 1959. 
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^FFT ## RFT ft FF FT #T TTF ft FR# f, #F TTF ft, FIT FF, #f#F *#f#F #FT 
3TFRW I, ^T^rfr 1 1 #T F#f FfT RTF FTF RT F# FR# F#T *#f#F #, Rtf # 
FTF I 

RE f#FTF FFTFF#|F%;FFt#tFTF#IRF cftforr Qs^h F##FT# 

# Fflf # F? FTF f## ^#t ^FF # # ## FFT Fflf Ff# I 3TTF FT RF # R## 

Rtf^TCT R# #TF FTS % TjFFF # R#, FFT Rtf Rt# f# R^T? 
3TTRFT RE F#F #tT W ^FTR ft ^ RTFT t #T FF# RF ## T#F #T 
RTT T#F #T ## RTF #t, Rt RE FFTFTF F##F # f#FTR F ft#, ftf# FTF# 
f### #5FFRF # ft, ffTTF# T#2# RS# t, f#F #t tf#FFF RS# 1 1 f#F FT? 
tt JSFF Rt SF#? FTF' ST fFFTft # # F# RS#, FI# F#T RT # <|$FF #, f# 
^Wr # Rif I ft Rtf FTR# #? F#f FTR # FTF# TIFF -3TTR, #F FSTf # 3TTFT 
o , FF RTF RTTF§T Fft TS# f# ST RF FTF# FFF FT# FT F# I FF RTF RR. 
••F#ff# RR # ft# ft# #T FT# RT FRF FT FTFT #... FF RTF FTF FTRF RR 
#t ft# f f# SF 3TF# FTTFT# Rt Rift , #T ^$FF Rt SF# I Ft FF RTF FTaft 
F <#F ftFT 1 1 T#F# Sift t, RTfFF Sift t, #T ST f#TF #t RltRf RR F) FKT 
FF t #F # #t# FT# f I RF HT#, RF f##, ft FR # FT# f ? FF #F FFFF F# 
f# FST# # RTF ft StFT f , ft S# RTFT Rf#tr RfTT, TITFT-#FT RTFT R%^ I 
ft # #F FFFF F#f t, #f#F # FTFRt f#IT ft# FF Rtf FST FFTF FF 3TTFT f, 
FF <#f#F ft# '#, #T Ft# F #f#F ft# #, F#t # FTRF FTR St FT# f I #T 
Ft FTTFRt # f#FT# # FRFT f, F#f RTT, R#f# F ft FT# FTF f f# #f#F % FtlT 
ft Fft FRFT I SMlt RF RF #FT f, SF t#FT FFT# #FT? R#f# FTR# # FT# FR 
f ? FTR# # FT# Ft# #T # # # FF FSlf-fadl^ Rt F#T RSFT f# SF FRTT 
SF#TF Rt FTR# #, ft#F #, WTT ?FRF Rt I fFFT FRTT FRFT SF SF^TF Rt#, 
Fft RTTFT FTR# Stft I FF5T SF#TF RT# # f#T FRF R# # FT#? FF ftST-FRT 
#tT RRt # FFTF# FFF St FTF ft FF# FTF # I ##5F FT%T # FST FFFT ft 
FRTT SF#TF RT FR# I, Ft FTF FFTF, #F Rt FF# FTFF# #, IFF RT# # 
FFFT S gTR #, # #fFF ft# f gTR #t, FSt SF#TF ft FRFT I, SFf#F ?F FTF 
RTF# ftFlf f# fFFFT ?RR #F RT, FFFT ft 7FTFT SF#TF Rt#, FFFT ft ## 

# H,<^h F#FT I FFT SF#TF, #f#F F ft ^TR #t FtT FF# FT# f# fFFTF FF# #t 
FFR F ft, FF# FT# yR # Rtf FTF F# FTF FTT Fft FR# S I JF# FTF # ft, 

# St I F# RTF FTF F# RT FR# FTR# # I RF # FS I ^#t # f# Ft FRIT RIF# 
FTF F#, FF RT# f#FT FFTR FTF? FR FTSF, # FF# f# FFJ# #F ## FFR 
FFT# t? # FFT# t FF# RTF# # f#F, #R f I FFF FTF F# 1 1 FFT# I Rtf 
^RH T#FFT f FF# RTF# # f#F> FTF # I Rtf #FT RIU9MI FTtFFT f , FFF 
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3? fqq | qqk iJcHM q# t, 3PT 3THT kf I =§& #q tfHSl ^ 
f fa qFT gqqqT ?TrTT I f^FTRT FTTFfq % I ## fafan" FIOT, 
TTrRTyT q$T, Ftfaq Fqft W 3FTT qR qf fa # TRl? FT^ qk 1 1 3Tq kt 
qqtf Wt W$ Ft ? 3FR OTPT Hl^l qtqf qq ktf <£lPht>, q*<tfa t FH*! 

qt «H|cT fat Rfaqi FTRfaT qRT fat, y>W9l faTT, RgR fat qpS 'far f^T-RSIT 
eft faqf qRT fat, fa Rifat faft I, ^tt qft t, ttfaq fafat ^ fa RFifa qft 

ftfa I far 3FIT <m fat *pqi fa RFifa fat ftfa cTT 9TTTqq 3TFT ffaqq fa PF fa 
fatf Ffa qq FR q^ fat qq =bk<SlHI «HTT I falPF faFT q? t, ^ffaiq t, 5^F 
qfa fa, f^iffat fa qfa fa I fa FR '5TTT 3TFT fafa fafaftfa FREt RTR fat fat 
slit faft RTTRifa tt R Ft I fafa k-il-dq qttTF, qfaPF Rfa fa RTR RRi fai I 
qqq ft qq qq? qfat qfa q^m qft far far qqfa qrc fa-F^fa qqqqT FfaT 1 1 
3T=r fr% tfar qq-fa-t qw ft, q^r fa qqr fa, qfa ffaqq qqfa, rtt 
3TFRT e^f fatq- rtfrr, fat fa frR ^ Per i rf-rf ft fa fa 
faq Ffa w\ fa t 1 faffa ott, ufa g^F frrt fa fr fa fa, § fa qfa qfa 

faft fa fa qfa ft ?FTI% I qqf fa^TT %? TR^ % %TT OT# OTT 

qfT qp-qps, ^nq qt ^fffrt % q^F q^t % ?fft $ ^r q^m wr ^rqrq 

3 TIT ^T ^ ^f FFTT^T $K ^ R 7 ? % ^FTF ^ qqf FFR feqT ^? qqff^F 
^FT tWT % g^F cFT rRq# q^f IT qq^ft, q# Ft ^--Fdl, qq 

qcp fcp qqq^t Hfrr ^qr q Ft i qqj# qiq %, Ftq? qnqqT 1 1 3ttr q qq rtr 
q>F ^ t^j q^qt, - 3 TFq % qf feq ^q, qt ^it f^Hi^ qq ^l^t ^qipq qF^t qq? 
^Rr fqqiq% qMT I i ,M -srqfr qiq 1 1 qfR ^ftf ^fr Pi <*>^11 1 qqiqRrr I, ^rfqr I, 

F^-FF% TFT ’tt f^F^qr I 3Tq ?qq fnq ^57% ^ qTq, ^qiFt-qRtft "FT^ d J lH ^ 
qiq' 3?q qqq 3TTcfT t FF FR qq% qqqqT RFl^ l RFFt OTTqqqt Ft 1 ^, fTm 3h^iI, 

F^?t q^qt, qq qiq #tt 1 #^q ^ qiq Ft qff qq^ft fF^RTR q, 3 tfr fr ^^q 
q qqq, 3 pr Fq fqr qrq qqqT q?^t ^ qr %, ortrt ^Ft ^ffr q|qT ^ftr qqq 
^f qq % Fq qq^r q qqiq qt q# Ft qq^ft qtqiq 1 qqr? nw q^<yi^ qr 
Fq ^tf ^ qt Ft qq^ft ?tr qiq? q^t qw qqjqt qrq 1 qrqT qiqqq FqqqrrFq q§q 
qRr qq qq^q I, ^tr t qTFqr f Pf wyi^ qr qqiMi ^qr Ft, ^q 

qr^qq xr^qR^ t ^ur qq? ^q ^r qqf qfi^ q# q^t q4t 1 1 FfqFtq qr ^ 
snq Tqrq #f^iq 1 qt ^ qq qqqq qiq Ft q^fr f qq qt^ ^?rq qq Pf rft 
% ^t%-q?% qq qqiq %, qnt qq% qq qqrq t, fqqq qifqq twqrqrfq qr 
Btf ft, qq qqfqr ft^qnq 1 q qfqqiqt q^q FFRq qkt qq 1 1 (Fk ?qf^) 
^f?cFq k I Pf k qRFq tt€t q fkqiqqr qt qqtt I q$r, q#i-kt qiq I, 

114. Steel production began on 12 October 1959. 
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k Pk kt fkrrHEg I, krrk gk gft gk 1 1 (pf skr) ok 

FP 3Pk 7F% t, gtgnff gk k #er k I OPT T&ti kt gRT, ^T ^ eft, ^ ^ 
P?^ t...Rfk kk ? fkk ^|kk$T k Pk I RfT i FPTft t, FPtft ktk %, f^kt 
kn^FTTft k..W ?m$ k FTTfr kM HRT kk? FPkgktfkfkggTkHftFP 

T T?% gk? FP PP gk hr gk PgR I FPTft rTRIRT gk, RTT gk I fop ^Tcff HET gFR 
^t, fkg hR sfK R Hfk I tTcE PET k gFR OfT R onR I P£R-fR?sk R, gRfk gR 

'k-krk g?g> g? pR tertt i ok psft-fRTgft p R gfkrggr Rgp kstp ott ottR 

1 1 <rlfVl OTPTHfT fPR fk Hjgr FP hR, PEPT 1 1 Rhe f , R FP RR 

f i * * * * * * * * * 11 ^ pR, pR gR, fp gteg? pt fen gpR i ortp R kfgp 

R RR fkR RR I % w Rspt I sk kkE^R gg, ggr fern R Fk 
$ u s*£m ok m$z ?u3^)vji gg? R orgg-orgg RsR 1 1 org pt?p F^^skt gr U t 
RRgggr RRR *m, gk m pR , grpr R orkt fpR kg 1 1 

i opr ?p pt Rk kr, gk R fp Rr t, Rfkp mRt gg pt 

RR R R ggRr pR R t % fp ptFPror tFP ok *pft k? ggTfg ptfp f^ftRot 

k kg pRp fp ok h?p>i R pptR? ok gR k, pR k fp pgR ggr pR ««tk i 

?pfRg RRR g RR t fk ^kkg^r gk kr opr ong oroR I Fk 

kt okT gspTT %, gkfk ? TJ 5kt g d^k'.-h kk ^ hr% g ( kfkg gg 

gk opt otpt, gg gpkt ofkTg m$z kk I, gkg-R-gkk terk 

onkk i ok opr ogg gk gg% k gg-ggj g#r kr ornkr ggk, otnr, rt, 

kk^ksfkkpfki rpet mr gk ong k gT?g op k i kkgigggk 

gk i RTfgg 5Rk l...kg gk gkt k onk 1 1 g=E k orppg ggg kk i kkr kT 

3Rgr, ggffk k off 1 1 gk, qigr kr HRgr...kgg...?kk^ grgr, grgg gtgr gT 
k k i sk k kk k kgk ggk li okggg oggk gk kteE gkg k, 
kkF, ?kkg fk rt ppr kT gk i kk “fgg” g^rtg fgf^kr g^kr, tk g§Ttg 
ggk kt ?^Rk i ggffk krr g§ffg ggk kr ?^kf ggong, gggg g§ffg % otft 
g?r gg k t g?gr kt i k 1 1 g? ggiw I org rt kM kt srrfk g^ggrRor gk 
hhii i gk ?gk-^gk hm gk hmcii, ggffk Rk k gfr ggr gggT %, ggggT 
ggRg k gk k?rr, ggggr gR g kgr % ok kk , ^ggR kk kk k gk g? ggkt i 
2sR, ?grk kkk gk kt i kt ggg orrgk fk fp pr ggggk ggr k f 1 3k kfR 
kg k ok ggrkr i ppjp gk fkk ggrkt, gggr onkrr i fp ppr hrt k t ok 
fp p?ftg fgkkr rtf^t gk ppt k t, fkr p$ffg, kk k t fpr gk, “fkr” 
p?kr fgf^kr rtrrt FPgkgpTktik^ti 

org Frk ggkt gRrr 3pg pt pft q, kgr pt, phi ggr pk P fp gpgT sg gg 
k f onpk PRk k fkg, orror k PRk k fkg gk, gf^gr ottp k her ok prp 
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% giFF Ft for I FR-TTTt Fit ^TRT 1 1 3T1R FT TR RF^| W % RFT FT 3 
eft far FTR FFT FtTT? RTR 4 Ft FR FT FTFTT 1 1 F?tT RF T^t % I FT F^ff FTt 
H<jle) |f I FRT FTT fp’^tdl't «J'ce| '3TF3F I eft 3^fo*4 *r-4) § u S<^i^t TT 5 ?h 4 i^ftT ftFI 
3ttT RTcTT TtFFRT FT #T T^fo TT I FT TT FT 1 FTFt TT% [RF T#t] t ST 
e^l^ci 5 u s^l Fit *>1^(t H^l tIHSIel I FT FTFit R§eT RTtt tfHstet t> I 414) *1 ell§d 
jUF^R F?t FRF % o4t Fft tftfit T^fl T eft RTFeTT <|'3TtT ^ T ^ f5T ^ 

TFT t fo RTFF TFT cfRf ft FF I 3ttl TTSFF TFF? T R% I RTFF I°3TsftR 

eft... FT, FTt t wfTF FTTT Tit Ft Ftt, TtfoR RTF eft? % j m 44‘F TRif F7FR T$f 
^ft I FT eft RTFft f % TTF%F tot Rf, ?tfoR FT Tot RTFct TTFFF ?tFF? T?F 
FT TRT Rfe Ft, 3TTT TREf Ft for g?F? FTt RRFt I R FT T^f RTFTt I #tR Ft R% 
RT? RTTT TETFFT ^TTT Ft, #? WF FFtTTtft 3f TTiRF TFF? FT RFR TETFFT FteTT 
I, RTF ?%T I M? FTfoT fo RF ?RRM T Rt TTF^F #FF? Rfo ^FT Ftfo t, 
FTFft TTfttF TT^T for ^fo? TFeft I, FTfoT RTFF FFTTt4t 1 1 eft TTFtt TtRpft 
TFf TFEft TFeft, TTFtt, ft?FT T^f TtTT TFeTT I eft ^f eft RTFeTT % tf RTFeTT fftt WR 
TFFT, f^eP 3 it, FF, ftfotT RTTt RTF TT | RfcfR Tft-FTF?t RFT FFT I? 
FFT % I % TR%F ?tFF? R^T RFRTT F fo ?%F F?t TSTeft FT %FFR RF RTFt I % 
^tTvJTT^fll FTtf TlFtF %FFT TT TRT T# % TFRT 1 1 ^F eRFF?t FR 
T^EeTT I, t TTTefT | FFtfe TT^F ^FFT FTT TER TFTRf ^t FT TTF^F TtftfR 
1 1 ^TT TeRTR T# I f=E TTFFF ^FFT % eftT 3TRt Tff Ft% I 3H& 4t Ft% t, R|eT 
FT^ t, RTRF) t, RfFR ^T, TFT PtftF Fit el <6 % FTFT FT FT TFT % I FtR 
Ft TTFFF TTfTEF 1 1 Ft T^ TTfytfet TtTT?€t I i % # TTFTeTT f f% RTRFR F?t 
^PlFI ^f ^ ^tjft J|Flf4F T^t f , FTFil F?^-FRT) FFRTt % I ^Tt^, T RTFFT ^ f^T 
TTFFF 'ftFFT H,FKF) Ft I TRRE for RTF fo^TTR TFT §FT %, RRFt T^FRnFR FTT 
RFfo |j, FTtt for % FTFT I fo%T Rt FTl^ F^EtTTfoFT ^f 4, Rt FTtft ^PlFl^t RTI' 
^ Ft TffoFT foRT FPft, ettfo FTF^F ^FFT TRT T FfF T^ fofot FTT, T TtRTFR 
TETFFT FFI^, ^ FftFTFt RTF 1 1 FTF?t TTF%F ^FFT F%, FT RFT^Ft, FTF^t TFF 
Ffot I ^t? ^ ^?1t Fteft ^ I 

# FHft TRTR Tf RT FT ftR .^T l m TRTR FT FT RTT % FPFT ?efo fo%-T5fo 
F>iygi4 RF T% t, for TFFTR % RTRtT FRIT TPFfo RFTf %, TJtF-TEt I TRTR TT^foT 
% RTF, FtFI-TT TJRT I, RfoR FiTTEt RFT I, #T RFeTT RT TFT 1 1 TRT^t RtT FT^ 
T^foFT Ffo I, FP§ FRtfoFT FtT | FftT FTR-fo' RRfo t, eit ^?tt Fteft 1 1 % 


115. From 26 to 28 September 1959. 
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FTfFT f flF^FTF FT#-FFtfT T$ FTF-FtF FlUsIl} FF FFf ft [...] 3ttT 
FFF WfT^fe Ft Ft, SftFFSTF Ft Ft, #tTF 3t FFlft Ft, Ft FTTf 3 FTf^F 

^FFT^TFftl 3Ft2t3tTTtl 

3TF 33 ^IMFil FFF [...] «fgd 3 f^FT, 3PtH FT-F^f FTF ’3ftT FTfFT FTfFT ^ 
Ft FtTF FfFFTTF Ft FFT 1 1 33 3TFTF f^FT f^FT FT, FTF FT T|F FF 3 F?T 3TTFT 
FT 3ffTT #FFT ^FT^TT FFT^t 3RT FT^F ^f FF FM #FFT F#F ^T Ft 4tf?F F 

Ft FFrJFT 3 §3 «ft; fT, ?Tft f3t3 3 FFT FT3£t ipT^T F?t 4t, Ft FFtfeFT gFTTT F?t 
FT I FF) Ft FFTt FTFt, 3^ ftTEFF, FftTFFFT, FTtTF cfc FTt F Ft FF FT fFFF FTt I 
^TTft FTF<3 FFF F?t 2ft, FtFT FT FF FTFF ?FT *3 f FT FIT 3 FFT FFTf^TT Ft 33t 
% I ■sftr FTFctt Ft ^3 I|F TTtF 3 FTt % I FF FTFfcrf 3, FTT FTF^t 3, Ff3t 

FT33t % FFT ft3t3 3t «ft I Fl3t Ft 3^ ftFTTFf FTtTf f 3 3t I Ft ft^t€ FFF|T F5T3F 
Ft FTF3 3TRft l" 6 FTT ftFJF 3F^FT33flFtt3F3tFTFF3f3t, 3f3F Ft 3 FTF 3t, 
faFFTT FFT Ff3 % FtFT FT Tft3 I FFT Ft FTF Ft 3tf3F FTFT 3^ I Ff3t FTt3 FM 
FFT FTTF TFTFT FFTF F TTst I FFFTT FTF-FtW ft I ^Ft, FFF FTt FT FttFTFtFF 3TTFT 
3^, TTTFTTft FF I FT FTF 3t MFFTT I offc FT 3fl Ft TFTTT sff, FFtfe FTFT FTF Ft, 
FF -3TTF FTFT Fit f TI fftFFFT?F %FT FTfF 3, Fpft FTtf Ft FTFF3 FTFT FTfF 3 FF 
3°F ftTTFF f 3 FFFFT FT# ft FTFT 3 1 3*f ftTTFF FFT TTtSTTT ■3TPtFTf^FT ftFT 
1 1 FFF3 ftTFgF FTT FTFT F#F #T FTFF FRPFTfFFFT 3 I [...] FFT FFTF 3 
3TTF FlfF, Ff# FF F^fTT ftTTFF FT, Ft 3 u f ftfTFF FTT F^ T3TF FF3F FT FFT 
FftFTT FTFF FT FTT FFT3 FT fFF, ^Ft FFT3 3 FT F# FFFT I F^ FFTFT -3TTFT I 
FF F%-F% FTT^^TT-FFffFTT FltTf fl^ ^ I 3TF% FFF 4i^ ftFT Ft, ^t%F <^pi 
FFF FT FTFl^^r FTFT 1 1 fFF FFf...3TTF F^f, FfFT FTTF Ft fF^T fFTFT TFTTF -3TFT 
^ FTF, #Jf RFilHf fF^ ?pT f%FT, 3ttT ^t F4Kl(l ftTFftTFT Ft FT, F#TT^t FFT, 
fTTFTt SFF FTTF F?t FTtflRT ^t, 3TTT Fit F§F I FFt? fFfrPT FFT Ft ^ FTTTt 
FtlTT FfFT FT FTTF ftFTFT FT I Ft ^HlRtF F# FT I ^fFTF ^TTft ^fFFT^t FTF F 
FF F%Tt %TSF % [^], $FT Ft FT fe^WIF 3, FFFT FF^, [FFFT FFft FT] 


FTFFit F#T ft FFTTft Ft FFtF ^t I fF FFF FTfFT, FftTf, F^ FftFT Fft FT FFi3 
3 1 Ft FTF % FTFft ft FFT FF TftFTF FTFtFlf3§TF 3 3 FTFT FFfZT^FTTri 
?F% FTF F# 3 fF FTT^ F4l<T3 Ft 5?FF, FT FTT^FR % $?FF, FT FFTtTFTT 
^ 5?FF [3] I Ft FTt FTFFt 3, fFTft 5 §f 3? FiFTF OTFT FFT ^TFT, FFT FFT 
FFF FFTFT 3 FftTF 3TPtFTf3?TF F, Ft F#T 3 FFff FTt 3«h«H ftFT 3 I 
fF FTfF 3 f^T JFiFTF FTF ft, 3%F ftFT 3t 3 1 FFlfo FTfeT 3 f^T 3T3FTT 3 fFT 


116. See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 173-174. 
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ii^h Ftt FtTFFT Fit FtFT ^ I videhl 6<lNl, 3lNeh Ff( ^FFFTF t tt fttFFT 
F^JFF, ftFF it FTFFRF Ft, afl7 ^FTF '3TTWT k<NK §TR Ft, FF ft, 

tfttF FTF FtFT FF ^F FTF FT, ?F dcl'IMI t FftF F FFTFT 3R3t I <ft FFTFT FT Ft, 
5<il 4 ll I 3TF FFt PltfpH t FF ct’JF fttETHT Fit 'JF eh<dl %, cl li^b FFt aiMehcl 
^ tfHlt SFT# Ft H,aifd?b Ff, <3ftT F^f FFF ftt Ft ft, FlttF t ^FMK F%, 
StFFSTF F? FT F^F Ftt t, FTF 1 1 Ft FF Ftt^t F Ft FTF FT# sff I ttfcTF 3TT9T 
^5, 3tt FF3Tttf#F I ttfcTF 3TTFT IfF TOT FtfFF -3TTT, FFFtt ft%F ^ 
P^FlM Ftt, 3&fm % JJ9M«i<jii F FtlPui, FFtfo #FT tt 3TPRt FT?T aTFftFTT 
t vl4)d PFTFT t Ft cftF FTF f, FFt F# cftF PFTFT t, F#F FTF 1 1 3FR 3TTF 
FRFT FTT# |, FFT «6)Pl»4 FTFTF t FtlpF> I t tfF FTT F# FTFFT, FFtPft 
^ t Fete-Meld eft SIFT #T ft # T# 1 1 t#TF F1MH Ftt 3TTF # I dlMH, FFTTF 
t FT# FF FFTF FT FTF tflfcdH FTFT <#0 eTFTeff I fefjFF cTFETf I 3 T F( ) FHlf t eTFFTt I 
Tt FT# eft FFTFFT# eftF F#, di^dufl, FFTFFT# I aTMflcTH 3TFRR % tFTRt t 
TFT ttfeTF 3TTFT ^ U S 'dIMM if FFT# I TTcfj - tj# 3tcfT FTF F# % FFT tflfel-'l tfe}TF 
T^fF H^hs cBt % 9TTFF t# %, FFT 1 1 ^iNHl eft FTFTFFT FTTF FT# FTet 1 1 Ft 
^51 1 Pi eh FFT...JllMMi 1R # FFT...FF# F# FFF tFTF cfT TFFFT €TT I crf^vT 
5)1 <6 T FFF $ eft fcRT ehHIdl 2fT...^FR % aTcfRT W <§5 dHeH aft ^...^cFTT 
efFftFT Sir PF at! eh ^ TTcF tfeft, ^3^ ^TFT % tcftPDR, 2fFT Rsf «n^f 2ff, vRT 
«trf eftt ?mPr f 1 f?Hp ^Fr a^ept 55^-fcnpTt ?Rtr Ft, ^Ppft ^ft FFft, 

PFT ^ tFFFTRT Fpt eft, ^pff% eft ^ dft# FRtW ^TFf TRT I Ft FT -4NH ef^t 

^FRFt pRTTcT Ft, TTfpF 3TFRFT % TFPt F Ft sFTFIf gcTi Ft, F% TIMH t, FF 

&$«»% ^ ^TignPlF FTF I, FFF FIT % pRTTF^F FIT t % PFTFT FfftF FtF 
FFT ^ I FT% FFf t f^ FF FFFF FIFFFt «Ft FFFT FIFF t FT FTFc^ft FT 
Fft^ fdPt^T T «3d l FIFF F, ^ FIT FFf I, FpFF ^ F?FtF I ^F PF FTFFTt 4FTRT 
^3T, FNehl tFFk -3TFT FFFft 4t=hl Pf^FT, FR3FT, F?FT, F^FTF FpFT FF Fft^ 
Ft FFFit FTFFFt ^F^-fcPpft-Ft^ft Fn#, I ?F^ 3TFTFT Ft Ftr aff tFFft Fit FF 
FFFTT F, Fpft FF FFFF FtT FtFt t fFF Ft Ft%-FtF FFFFTF FTRF, F§F Fit t 
Ft FF FFFT FIFF F I tf%F t ttfcFT afTFt ct^, t FFt FIF t Ft fFt F% Ft^TfcRF 
^ ^ ^ ' 3 TTFeEt PtFTF Ft, FPtafcRF g?Fj, tt FTFTF I, aftT F)PtaPi4F 

I, FFt FTFR t FFFT I F FF FFF F FFt FTFT, TFtt FFF Ft 
FTltt F, tf%F ftFTF FImfI Ft Pf I FR FFt FFTTFt Ft [FTF] 1 1 Ft F FFt FtFT I 
^t t, FeehlFJTF , FttFTFtfeF I FFt t FtFT FFT ftt FF FF t #T FTF FFt, 
^ ^ ^ Ftailn tP-e^i Ft?t t, Fpft #F FFFt-aTFtt FFtF 3RTF Ft, 
3TFF FFt ## Ft, FfFtF FTF FTF PtF FR 3ttr 3TFF FtTF Ft, TlflFF FF, #Ft 
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«J5T I FfgF FT# =blH Ft# f I 3T?# Fid dMI, 3TF# 7FTF ^TFTT I F>f2dl$y1T FTFT, 
3T^ FF FTFT, ’RTFF FTFT 3#T F#^ F#T T##-#t# Ft, eft FT# I #FFT 3TFRFT 
tfRR #T #FT Ft, Ft F#3TTFff#F' Ftf I #T Ft# 7FTFT FFF# FtTFFT I, dPlTFd FTTF) 
f#t F#F FTF FtT 3TTF#t, F#f Ff#FT-FTf^bK F# I ?F# FFFFT FFF# FTFT 1 1 FFJ#T 
FtF 1 1 §faFT # FtT## F#3TTFtf#F FF# f, FT WW, Fit F)^fdT3 g?FT Ft, 
FRTte Ft, ^f#£f#T3t Ft I tFlfk I, F#f FTFtF FTF ^ FtFRTF #FT 8fT 
#f#FtFFT Fit FFT, FFT 3T##t |^FF =# FFT# # FFT FT# #T?FTT FT#f9TF FFTFT FFT 
Ft I FF# F}T? 3T^3T ’ft #, c§TJ ^FTpft #t # I 117 FFF, FF FT#t?TF % FFT# FTF 

# TF# #t f#T 3FTT f#FjTFTF % W#T, fl^TdH =# #f#Fi<rd< # F#3TT#t$TF FT# F5FT 

Ft fF^FTIF Ft #f#FTTFT FTT FTt# F#FF F# I, F#? TEJFT FFT F I #T# FTF #, 3J#FT 
FTIFFt I, f#FT FjT? FFlt FT# 7FTFF FT# Ft Ft 3TFT fF#t FT FFT FT# Ff# # I #T I 
3TF F Ft FTTF % Ff#F F#3TTF##FT FTT I ^FTt FTF FF# FT#t sft f#T FFT# TFT F I 
f#T FTT FT FtT #, #f#TF 3TTf#T7T FTFtT Fit FF #TF# #, Ft FF dN' J <i F>f^F%SflF Fit 
^FF f I FTT#TT FT FFtt^TF F Ft I FF# FTF FT# f#FT-3JF FTT T##t F# I # FIF FFF 
FTFT Ft#T I FF# Ft # fit Ttf#F F#3fTF##FT ##T FTF FFT FTT FT 5#T # I ^T#, F 
% FF FFF# I #TW Ftfet^TF #, # FtFt F#FtT #, FTTFFT FtFT I #f#TF FFF# #T 
FF FTtT #fFt F# WF# Ft F#T...3TFT FTF FT# FTF Ft F#, F## FF7F7#t Ft FFt I 
FtFT # f#T f#TT Ft F#TF FT^f F# TF, FT#t FFF# f#f#EFF, 3#FTf#F F#tF F# 
3TF#~3TF# %T# F# T#Ft, FT# FT f#F ^ #t ##t Ftf I # FT# FtFt I 3ttT Ft eF# 1 1 
Ft# FT# ## 3TTFF# FFT# I Ft FFF F#f 5lFTFT#t FtT FFTF Ft FFT I, FFFt SF 
IFF Ftr # I 3ttr f#tT # 5T#F F# TF#t # I F#^ F#F Ft FFF# [...] #FT F# I 
#tT FFT FFt FtFt I f#t 3TFT F#? FTF # 3R# FTF f#FtFFT FT# FF#, #IW 

F##T?H #, Ft fFFtF #t FFtFT 1 1 FF# FtTF#-FtFJF FF I 3TF3T, FFt FF # FtF# 
#f#F, # #fW F##F#5H 3TT# Ft? FFf#tT f% far FT f#^TFR FtT f#Ff#FT 
FtT, fF^TFTF #3117## Ft...# F#t FTFFt, 3TRJ # f#F#t FFTF FtfFT # FTF Ft#t 
#, #T#F FFT F#$T # F|F 3Tf#FtFT #T#t Ft FTF FFt FFtf # FFtF ?FTFT FFt #, 
FFt TTc|^ # #t FtF # Ft TTcftF FT Ft I, FF# 7FIFT F#t # I FFTF # F£5 7FTFT 

# I 3TF fF^TdH # 3#FF FttFT F# FtfeF, vFFR, ?F#t Ft# # f#t Ft #FTF FF# 
F}TJ FtT F# FFtFT, F#f FTFF# FFt FtT FFtFT I FFF# FIFtF F#t t f#t cgF cBT FFt 
FF# I f#F# FTF TRt FFtf FFTF #, FTF# FFT $lf#d # I fF, FTFT, FTtf#F 
F#3FFt§TF FFT tjfF# #FT # I 3TFT FFT FF #t#t ^ FTF Ft# FtT #t, T# FFtF tJpftF 
?t FT FFTF FFtF vl4td Ft Ft F#3ftF##F F#t #t Ft, #t FtTF FtT FFt# # I T# FFtFT 


117. See item 6. fh 19. 
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f, ft-ft to? ^rfR fk> f to ft i fffr to TOf to to to?, ft to?, fk 

TO? vdfld f TO ft ftf dTOhl ft did TO TOdl ft ^Tft f, TOf TO ^Tft f, H?*dd 
TOt, TOR ^ff f, k dkft ftf TOT TO TOR t, RTfrfrr ftfR^R TOT fk ft 
dft ft kETT %, dPltdd ff ^ef I f , TOT dfld TOdl f I dfTf flleTO keTcT fft 
t, fk ^ftf TO^T TOF kfpT ft fft ftfeTO f , TOT fk ft TETTOT fkT fRTO 
dfdd^R f I TOT ftf ff ffkft TOtk vTPTT ftfttlTEEfkffftffffk 
ft TOT-ft yi4)n tot %, tot f , ift f , tott ftft f i ?kt ^e f tfi<sl *ee? 

dfld vdldl ftft f , dlvi^Oid t I ft ft TO TOft f fk fl<H TOk TOT T^E ^d)S 
dfld TO TOT TOT ddlt, '-did ft ft TOTt if ddl %TO fkT % fk? I TOk Mdld 
if did TJk fk ft fad dlf fk ddf TRT ft TO? ft 'did ft Tift .TOdl ft 'dldl 
f fad TTT, \i^f '-did d><dl, [...] ddf ylSd^ld 'jddl-fdHdl fid I TOTTR fldl, ddH 
dk II, TOT «nf ffft, fk TOTft dldl dlddl TOT kft ft, dddil WPT fldl I fTT 
fld-TTT kTkt y^lddl fldl? ftft TOT % [...] I ^ft flf TOE kft f ff dN u d 

sfiffkTOT tee kft ffcr t, ^hiRh % i fr f kff tot tf to totf fa^wn fr tow 

diffdcj^H ^dlfak ft, f kft dlddl I TO?t ft, TO?t k ft, fffk TOk f 'St^-fl% f, TOT 
f kklftR TOk I TOEET ft t ft tPTWFft ^Tff TOT, ^TfT fk ^TTf 3T^ft W 
f ^ ftr T^ 'ftr ^TTT T%t, ^Eft tdfk tHf ^Etf ^dff fcTT, ?ffk Tkt ^t T?ft 

f i ft ?nt ^ ?fk-# ^et f, ft tm f ^rff drkt? ftr #t, f ^rff ^tot 

ffi ff 7 Tlftft TT Hid dldi Wf , "ftt ^ET did, flPEd 3TTT fMt ft ft dPi^, ft ^3 
^fff ffw 1 1 ft ft Ff?TT fTW Ttfkf?TH f TEE ff 1 1 ff f t d lft dTUEE^T I, ft 
ft Tmf I ftr ^E?f f tdfk ffE ft f i fr f ?ttt ft ?kt t<eft qft ft ftff 
f fft ft w? fkrr, frr ft, f ^rt tot t tott ff ^5 ffr ft 

ts cET ^T5 ff?TTf f£, dTFjEEW ft ^f^EIT TTT |, dTRcEW f Wftf W f ? (fft) 
ftT dMETT TTTf t ft Wf % Rk fftEERTT f, ■3TFT f ft...dTF5I f fcTT dTMf 
Wft ft d||'Jl<d)d 'Nd-d Tlf TtT ffdTt I ftT TtfkT Tift ft fft ft f ftf 
ft l“ 8 #T, ^Hft '3TftEER f ftff cET I ffftT gft ft «T|cT dTT?rlf ft, 3PT7 dTRT f 
ffT TTT ftft «TET ft TRf Hff I WT f f , f dTFEEt «ETlf ff TO tETff f , TH 

ftft ft fkT fffRTcTT^tfkr^kt Rnrr 'IHjHH f , TElff ft ft 

^Hff d<*dl, ft TO ft fETT f I FTdtff iff tfikf c^T ft ^ft fkT I «k 

wff TO, ft ft 3TRf ftfkr f |, ft ft TOt, ftff*T m ft ft TOTDT TOt 1 1 
ft ft ft TO TO?TT ft ^TT ft TOT f I ft t «nf TO TOJT f TO |f ft, TTT 
ItoTO ft TOtft f, fk TOf TO ft ftTOT ft TO I fk TOf TO ffk, ftk ft 


118. Left the Congress in 1959. See SWJN/SS/49/p. 245. 
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fft 6Rld f3R3B ylilH % TlfftTT 3ft3TT3fttRT 33, fttRR ftRT I FT, RTTft 3T3T 33^ 
Rftf-Rftf fftt RFT 3TR ftt TTcF MR, FRR 1W 3lfftft$H f*B 3R ftft ft 
3TB3B ftt 3ft3tT3tfeTT % F3lt tft^H ft 9Fft % ft, fttf B4t RB 3ft I, RR 
ft 1 1 oflT OB ftt FRlt 3RT FTTIRft 3TTft % 3TT3ft 3THJ ft ftt 3TTft % 3Bt ftt I 
ft 3R3T RTFft t, ftt, F3 Rft ft fftftt ftt tt3B 1 1 R# i^ft ftt RB 1 1 [...] ft 
F3ft R§R BtT ftRT I fft #3 3TR$t RTF % ft>F ft , FT RTF ftt ftftl Ft ft 3n9ft 
ft$T ftt t, ft? ftt t, RTTft 3^5 Rt3 ft fRR3}R 9333 RTF % 9339^ Ft I RT9t 
TTB-ft TTB 393?t ft$B £fftr Ft I ft TT3B 3ft ft fft 3TT9 3T9% ^ ft^Pl^dL 
..ftt JTlft R3RT ft FtcTT RT, 3TTF.ftt.tRT- ft 3nftt..BFT ft ft, 3% R3 ft ft, Rif? 
ftt Rift «lld RT 3 'Flft I ft 7T9F3 RBT RT fft 3Tfft.ftt.tRT. 3TTftt 3lfft9> RB 3R 
7T35RT ft I ft fftfftt RB ft I ft tRR Rf$B ftft 3ft RB ft, 3ftT ft$B ftft 
3ft3TTttftftRT [3ft] ft, RT 3TRft ft, did -ft did 3ft ft, ft ft ft 319 9ft ft ddftl 
3ii4dlSvJl 3it, 3dc)ft ft, ftfftR 3ftT ftft 3ft 33T ft, RfTRt 3ft T5F Rftft 3ft ftft ft 
fttr dltal 3TTftftft 3ft fttft ftft ft, Rift ft ft F9ft, TTRTF 3ft, 93) Rftft ftt ft I 
3imft 9R-TR9R Tift 3ft 3j0B-3pJ fttRT ft FRT-3RT ft RT 3R ft? 3ft, 3Rffft R7R 
ft fftft Rift ft ft 333 ft3> Rft ftcTT I 3TR fftT Ftfft ftft 3 tTt fftT ft9 9RR Rftft 
fft ftft, fttsffttfft T^FITT 33 ddl I ft RB ft, SdfdH $d4 RR ffttT ftft tR, 
RFjft 3ft3ffqftfftRT ft ft 3?R ftW RfftftlTR ft ft ft?, RfR ftft ftt 
3TRRR3BT ft I 

TRF 3fR RB ft 3TTRft Rf fft F*ft 35FT fft ^ #3, ft RfftT ftt3TT9tfft ft ftft 
39% R^T RTR §39 I F9% RTW 3ffeft?B ft RIFT, IRfft ftft 3R35T RTR ft ft ft 
3RR ft BBR 3ft, ftfftR TRT3I ftft tRF RRT 33§TT ft dldl^l 33 I RftfttftSH ft, 
FR RTFft ft ftt3TTtft?B FRlft ft ft 3TTR, RFT ?T3) 33 tft I fttft F^FTft, Rft, 
R|R Rft ft ft §TTRR RlfftT ft RBT ft, ftftfB fttft F^t^ftt ft 333fPRfeT ft I 3TB 
Rft, 3§rl RRT ^tT, ftd RRT 33TB ft 3P7ft ft ftR RIT RT, R3RT3, R?R R3T 
RT, IRTft fftlT RT % RTRT ft ftftkfcR RTFRft^T ft l" 9 ft Rltft RRt RB Rft ft, 
Rftffft 3TB3B 3ft ^fftRT ft... 3ft3Tftft?B ft 3B13T ft ^fftRT RRft Rft ft I ft RRT 
RFft RfftRT ftft RRftt Rt, RT R 333 fftRR R ftt I ^Tft ^fftRT ftt, 3TB3B 33 
3RTPTT 3TT R3T, 3Rft ft 3R3T ft I ftt FRfftR F3 RTFft ft fft ftt3fFR?Fr ftt RRT), FT 
RRT) ftlft ft I ftt ftft 3TT333 Wf fftRT FTlftt TRTFTTft tR, RRlfft FTT tR RFR fft 
ftt, 3?R 3TTqft ftRT RFT ft ftt ft 3TTRRT RIBt, ftt ftt JTTft fftR ft, TTlftt ft, 3t 
ftt RF3) ft RRT Rft 3ft I Rt 3TTtT Rt R RFft, 333 Rt TTTR-fftRR 3R ft F%, ft, 

119. See SWJN/SS/18/p.l5. 
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FFtfm 3fF?r f f# ft ftf!, ^ftf *t i$jF><rFt t, f^t ftf ft FFit: ^$t ft if, fft 
% FfF aTTF t, FFT FT FmfF 3TFT I aftr W ftTF, 3Wf ft % fa Ft # 
ftlFFT ^FT FT7ct t, Ft ft?T F?f aftTTF % arfaFT ^ | 3TFft FM %, F7TF>t if FI 6:11 ff 
aftr ift ftft Fft i aftr ft FFfa ftfaF if fff iff arRT ft Fte aftr fttf 3 > 
'rhlMti ft arfaFT ^FT FT7 7^ Fit ^FiS, aftt $hA FTF^ Fi?t % fa FF TEf aTFFT 
TiteTF F^-fal/FT FF I FfF FTF | WRrT 'FT, eft s^faq FTF ^ fa Ft mfa 
FTtf 7TT^TT F# % ^TFt Ft 1 1 

3TFT #Tf 3 % Fj$ ^RFTtTT 7Tt7§fT Ft armt FTT^T, ^PuRf<fM if, 7ft7sRT 
Flfar I STTfaF FFf fa aTTF aTFt FfT FTT FTjff FfaTTT Ft ^ I T^tt, TTF F FTTF 
Fftfaq rter ft ftc aftr ftf ftt Rhsii^, FFffa arrft arm ftf ff f§f 
fttfft FmT i fft fF ifFFTT aniFt, f% Fffa ariiFt, 3 tftftt fttfft fFft, Ft FtFT, 

afft ^ fan§TT FTf Fft FTF I % FFlft FffFFmR Fft Fft ?*gF FTTFT I, -3TF5T FT7FT 
ft aft7 <jp|e|l % ftFF FT FTFT ft, FTTTt 3TTF ft fMi ft, ^'ll-fd^MI 3<JMI ft I aTTF 
7TF?T ft fa FFlft FT Ft, <^HI FT FTF ylsFiflF Ft FFlft 7Tft TTFTW 

FF Ft Flft ft, FFT7T TTFFTT Fft fftF FTFT ft, FFftTFfta % fft<t ft 7TF Ffft Ft FTTft 

ft i aftr Frrftrf Fft arm? ftf ftft ft i eft ft fft ttftf ft Fftt W fm ff ^tt-^tt ft fft 

mfTF <al^, slfcb jTFT TMt Fteft f FTIFF yto^TF FFTF, FF FFFTT %, FTF 3TFT <sfl^ 
xFTFT, FFTT <al4, FT^ #F ar^ Fit TFff^TTFFT FT-Ft FT% Ff, FFJFt, a^l«hl 
F^ I Ft aTFST ^f FFT % FFFTT aT^ t FT MF FfT % % FTTF F?t 7 pTTF?T I, #T FTTFT 
FTf^II 

Ft amt F5F f% FTTTt, FFT FTF Fof , ^T FT TFT ^ Fi^f '3TTF ^ 3TFF 5TF?T % 

^f ^tr fftfft Fft arter fmr f^ f, ff^ f i 120 3tft fmr ft t 

FFTFRF FT’ 2 ' #T % 3TFt fFft aTFFFT FTt FT?M mt FFFF % f^F ^F ^F ^FT 
FFT FT, FFffFT FFT FfT FFT FFF TRTFTF ^t FFFtTF F fttFT I TTiT TFFTFTF 
Fit FFTFFt FTt TTTTT TUWd ^ arfteT F^T t #T ^TTF % fFFT FFT I aTTFFt 
F^ FT ^ FTF FTFTF ^FtT^tllFT^^f^ff FFTFFf FTt F*t I, aiF 
FFTFT FT TFT I FT TFFTFTF 3TtT aTFF F^T ?TT FTF ^ FTTF # FF amt Ft F% 
tiaftTft?TTFTFF5tF|F^Ttl, FFf% t FFFTFT f % ^T F?t FTF^Et M I 
FFFT FT FTTTTT FTTF %, after % aftr ^ Ft FF tFFF^fe % afTr aftT FfT mt 
artelT FF FFTFFf FTt ^ t FTTtT FT TTFTFT I % FFTFF FT^f FFFF FT^, 3TTFF 
FFTf F# , TTF Ft TTFTFT % I teF fFTT ’ft FFFTt arfteT F TftiFt FTTF, FF^f 

1 20. He inaugurated a Panchayat Samiti at Shadnagar of Mahbubnagar district Andhra Pradesh 
on 12 October 1959. 

121. He was in Jaipur on 2-3 September 1959. See items 4-6 in this volume. 
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FFFft, tTFTftrfMFt FTFttt ttT dTddit it'ft I eft F>TF ^9T t FTFTt 
3FEFTf % FTF F# FtF I tucblA SFEFT FFT FT FFt f, FFF 3R ^Et f, tfoF 
^RT FIM F>t 3TPT t JFTtt d<F)l{l SFEFTf FT ttfT F% FTFT FTt, FT FiFT cfF 
FFFTT I FFl‘ft> F% FTP? F FFFT F?T ■3THT I, FF? FFF? FF F$ FR FFt I 
FTT t SIFt FTF % FiF TFT 2TT d6F>l{| FF, FTFTFtFF t F<F)lfl 3TFRT?f 
Ft FTF FFT FTFTT Flf^F, t tt FFFit TTF 1 1 FFTF wll tfa$F 

FifFTFTFF' cRt tuchiO ■STFRT? F F5tf «RR F^f #TT F#F | FttTFt?FT FFT 
FTF-tTfififtlFd ttvT 1 1 FFFTFtFF FFT tEF t fFFF frPFFT?r FTT-ft ipF?f FT #tt 
FTfFF | RFT FTFTlfl STFTFT FFT FFT FF % [FR] FFT FFJ FF" FR ts FFT FFT FT 
FR, FT Ft FTPT 3TFF FR FFTFT I, tfaTF’ FFFR^TF SFT FT FFT I F tt 7TF t, 
FFF?t TTF 1 1 ?Tft FTF t FTFTTt 3TFRTT Ft FFTt 3F& f, t FFFTT FF? feRR Fit 
FR TFT f, tftTF t FTFFT f % FFTt FFFT t, ft$TFFR FFTF TIFT F^t FFFT t, 
ST^F 3Tlt ^F FTPT FT?t FTt I ?ttf?R STTFF F t-IMd F FFF? FftFF? fept FTF 
•Udd-TTit Ft Fp? Ft, J|ssis Ft, FF tt FT?t FTt RFF? f?F FTF I <3ftT TIFT t T?TF 
ttt FF FTt t ! FFT FT MFIFd, XTeE F?FTtt-?TF FT FTF F FTFT FT^F, TftTTTT T^f I 
#T ttt R FTF F #ft FTt%F | q^Fft t F tf? FFT FFTFTt #? Mdldd FTT tf? 
FFTFFT FT tt 3TTT FFTFt R ?F F F# Ft ?F t FFeFF Ft FF FF^IF Ft FT# 
1 1 ftR FFTT Ft ^ Ft, FTI^ FTF Fff, f*ET FTF^ F$T F FFeFF W& Ftr % FFfT 
^FtFTFTll 

■3TF d§d Fill FTF FF FTFTt FFl, ^§T F?T FTF, FFI% ^f FTFFT \ '3TTF TTF3t I 
F 53T# FTF % FTFTF =ET F«E RTMFT ^ % Ft$T felTF Ft F FTT, FT FRt, 
FFTT-^ - FRt, ^ Ft FTTTTTF FTF I, TtfoF ^ FTFFT 1 3TTF TFT^f RT FTF Ft fF RT 
FFF FF #F fFFFT^t FFTF ^ TF^ 1 1 FtT FF FFT% FT ^tT ftEF M TT FFF TFT 
^ I FFTTT FFW TFT % I FTF *t, ?TFT *t, FT FFF ? TJ Fft?FF' tdt<^5TF 3TT TFT % I 
FFlt - FT#^T t, Fp % FFFt-F?foFT ftFF Tt I FF FT, FFFt-Fff^FT, f^IFFt 
FftFTT ^f FFtt FF^ - FFt FFT FFf FT I FF FFT FT T^ F I FTF ^ FtF FT Tt t, FTF 
FFSTT FFTT TFT 1 1 TFF-TTFF F^T TFT %, fastFFT FFF TFT I FT#F % FFlft 
F#EFT, ftFFf FF TfT I, FFt ?FIF TTTFTftF Flftr Fttt I, FFF?t FFT? F, Ft 
FFt FTF 1 1 t FF t TFT I FTT F F^ft?FF tFlF^TF ?R F#F Ft Tft I, FFF 
Tft 1 1 ^T-§TtT FFt FFFT, FFT^-?TFFT FFt FtFT, FtF FFFF F^f % tett 
FFftT t?T t Ft TFt 1 1 

■FTFF' FFTTFTF F ^ETF^t FFF-FFF ^T5T I fFFF FRF-tTF-FTFF FTF t FFF, 
TFTFF FTF" FT, FTR FTF F>§TFFT?T gf, FFT ^t §<^Md 1 1 FFF) FTF 4,fdd FeRTF 
gFT I FF^ FTF djei ^3F, ^3F FilH^t tST I Ft y1l(B< %, FF FF FtF-ttF t, FFT 
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eft 3T=RTT vfrnf SFT 3SE7TF7 ^T, T^TFft p£ I ^THT SIT, srf%E TFJ3<7 ^T SIT I 
37TSET RFT qf^TT #nt 35t, f% FT 3«t>flH h|^i*ii 

% eft # | #, 71771% 1 1 OflPTT FT s% 7FT3T ft cfr yF7T% sftt IM sft 
3tt% ^r-ft se% ft% ■3TT^r %t ftset 3137 f^r^n i gn% 7t %t w qfi 

7R% 3TT3RR 7T R7T% 3 RISRft ^F ^TRTTRT t, %$fFT <7T 

7 ft 1 1 % %T fTTRf^TRT RTFETT 77 7% 1 1 TRj yTRTTT 3TFT 7MI t <3^7 % 7*4)7 =b«li 
f f% 7 ^ f %7 7 % #T T 7 R 5 3TT7 %, 77 sftt? 9TM 4t WTR %FT7, FITTl FF 7$T 
%7T...7Tft f%7T7 sfr ^FRcf 7%, Tift F7 s% 3f)T F7-77 sftt %FRT TRSE) 77*# 

777 sett) ^rrf^r, sfr & jpfqr set 771 # t i 7 %stt t 7 $hsM set, t%7 tot 
# 7f sft 777 % TFI77T 33T7T, 57% 79T 7ft TTTkT T^f 75?fr I 

#7, % 7IFTT f 3TR yT7T TTT^f f^F sft%#% ?7T $77>tfl4l ^ftTT % 3TTW SF7T 
%77TT I? TTcR 7I#7 cETTf 3IKf*pfi 7% 7%T «l5#|l 377 371^ ^5T t, TllHcb) 
37% #37fifl7 %% |, <3TTT S§S ^FF I, 7S 7% I, 7M, %7T7 7% 317% 7%, 

chTiT^F) =Et ttce-^i 7$r wrat Tfterf sftr yi^<d 1 1 777 fyi% %, 317% tj% %, 

317% FT RTF I SIT yT7T7 3Tf%SE7T #7 TT7SI% t 377SE7 77*7%) SIT 

Ml^ l^ fe 7 7T7 7 qtf^few %7T 1 1 #7, % 7T 771 TfR t, Ft, #*R 77% ^ 
77T7T yi*4l 4ilH 3f)T % I 

7t-TTcE 3%T 7T7 % 3nT7 7>F sft ^TF7 % ^ FT, f^f RFFEt yRT 

#7 #fr RTf^rr I TTcE # Sf #T W R7TRT 3ST I PTTft TT7FF T7 I 3R 
37Plr Rt WT qsr-oMci^K, STTt-tasicT ig I, sfr wft I l' 2i R^I 3IR % 
W-7TT7T f^r |(T tRj ?TRT ^ RT *FT #7 % yi^l*lPl^7 SEt %RT SIT, cjt *fr 
3iX3 ci 1 71 ^ TFTT, 3TFT% T?T F^HT I R TT ^5 FTT7T %, 7T ^37FT 7TT7T R-41 t, 

RT7 F7T gpR^I SET 3TNSET TMI^ g5t yRTcT 7# % SRlf^E RFT W& §3 I, 3ITT 
vitl'i ?=F ^ I RT ^se f^icfcNd 6tdl % I <=IM 7TTPT <+>^^ t f^F spit TTTTR, 

^«E ^T SIT^ TTcE #T H |r, sffsi T7 cbMI f=F^, TTfsi^ % 4t ^ft7 

^ TTcEIST ^Etf M7T SM ^ Ttf^R ^SFTSI T5To SJ?t ri\<^ %, M6IS SET 

0teT-7IT %77TT I, T7 'Tt' SE^TT fTR t% §tt f I # RTT \J7SEt fR^RTcT spjf 
TFtTR TFfR ^ RT SE7? g?T% 7TSIT7T fesfT W SIT, #7 ^FT RRt ferfr Ff ^ ^T 
SERFtRT ^ Sft, RTT^T RSfR f^IT fsE ?R ?7T SIcR 37% WcfttT SE7 7% 1, 125 S7T 
%3T 7% I, f^TTWfT^ SETtSTTf%r % 7# I #T FT ^Tlftsi 3 # 7m% fsF IFT ^ 
%T % XTcE-Ft ^ tft% | %f^r 3FR R..R7T # FTTt 7T7FF T7 


122. See item 243 in this volume. 

123. On 8 October 1959. See item 16 in this volume. 
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fr arnt dd ft dr ddR ffd> dTdF ajfr qoRft dfi& % ^ ^rrSnt (diRHdO dt ^ 

did dfeT if dI7g$T Ft dT% t f% dTF TTTFd, dft FIFf fFFd ftgif I dt tF I FnF> 
Fdo T TT, 3ftT FTF 3^Rd <*>41 ^ I aftr 6 H<t 1I Ft dd ? FfFod % dlF dF H?dl dot 
t> I ■STRTpft % f=htfl ■JTdo dot 'SFT^t Hol'd d>T 5^HI<d T$ <+><'11 dot'd F> 

SdlHId ddF d? FFt t, did dpft I aftT dF i Ft FTdt I, FFd dpt dt gdEt dF 
Fpl d| *ldEf dft I F ditf dfdR ^RH F^^tldtdftFtdliafRcEt^ 
QH'JK 9TM dt FT dTF ft dF dRFT dT%F I offt % did Flf FFTt FTsfdR 
TTFFTt I FT 1 ^ did I dd I ftftod pft 3> 7TTd if 4t dlflT I f% forft *[dE dot 
ftlflTol aHr dTT 4t t)<fl Ft, eft I4< Tf?t s^dol Tidodl Rbtfl $h 4 do dlH*!, 'jddol 
H^Llddl dddl 6 Id I %, ddlfcE dt Rdo H6F Rdo Fid' dot dT Rdo-dt 4td vd4h dot did 
FT?t %, dtedo viddo 4t& &4lfl dT^ Fttft tf, ^JdE =lot S'dfil£l, gdE dot $TFT, aftT di|d 
diet |f I £Hlfl Hlfdtff T??t, 41 fd d?t f% FF FT dd 4h % <1*41 =E f , FF% d>^ d<£ 
% dddtl ftnElftST dot, W{i£ 4?RT dtt7F 4, FIdT% 3W dftdd FdF %, FF% 
^Tdo doT $tMH do<H doT, FFT7T FdF % I viddol Fdo ^ FFFT dfldol ^tft F^T Fdo 
FdF g^E dd I ftfod FTtd>TTTddFFtt%FF dddt g^E 4 Fdd R^f, 4r writ 
5^E 4 ^ I $dfd4 5^ d^d 73T ^3TT ?IT dld^Jd ^T RF dldl a*4l'l 

'jft ^E5 dol<dl^ f% ^ ^rT ddd HI^H ^l4l ?ff I 3RTT d>|^c|l4 ^41 el4l 
f% d6d % ^Ml(t d<6d ?ft\ dRd ^=E Hid fER % f^E F?JT ^ d)4l ^5 4l<ai ?t 
ddidl t, ddlT4> M6l|l ^d)lH %, dol^ ^T f^RTR 4tf Ff ^ I 6Hd d)6l, FT RT HT did 
^ET4 «Et ^TR I, ^5 I, T^rT ^Etf^r | 3FT 4t, FT 4t I HRRt F# FT^f affT 
FT FT arm F FT FF ^ET, FT3FFr rfftFof %, §TlfnT %, FFIFT-TERTF dt T^f, 
TTTd-TRF FR dt TFT ?t I affT Fdt d<6 % affr ^41 dFF % FT% F^JT % dld^ 
4 FR*FdT FTd df FdT, Fd4 dld4ld dt did, dld41d doTdo dd dt I FT d^t di^ 
% dfd35;4...4TT TddTd I ^E FTRT d|d aTd5T g?EFTT %' u df=Ed FT dFf dFd 
FFR 4ld if, dF dol4 FFT^f FT Pl^llH d^l dFT d)l^ Ff TFf d^l Ft dd>4l F I 
TFT dtft-# PR dT F?R dtl df FT ddR f #T RdiFT % dflt F df ^ df 
FF ^Diwftild F?f dTd 1 1 PT dTF t 3TT3REd d5f §fadT 4 ^ Dl^ldR |^Td d$ 
dRTft 1 1 dfed df #T d5f TTOE 4 FTF FdT ^T I, dddf dd^T 4 #T dddf WJ 
Tdd 4 Ft, fdd4 FFT dFT f^TTTT Fdff TTTFT FPd d5T FT dldT I, ^ 4fFT FPd dd 
#T PR-PR #T Ff I i did df FFE FTF dTdrf t, dF4tfedTl%FdT fddd^d 
dTFFfod I f^T dd FT FF FIT d^t 3TTFF FT d did dff d^ I F dflTET d^f FldT 
1 1 df ^ did 1 1 Fd Pt 4 df FdfrldT Ff TTddf t FFTTf ddE %, FeE dt dff FST 

124. On 27 September 1959 Nehru replied to Chou En-lai. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 216-231. 
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713efr, #5 FT FT 313T 37 5# 33T 33STT PlchMI | 7 T 7 F 3 37, 3713ft 3735 333# R 
3T 37T3ft f35357 3 3#, T3F33 3# I 5# 35# 37T 37F ft 35731 ft, 3l #R Rlefr I, 
3lHl #> Jdft FT 3# #dl 1% 33# ^735 3ft [ftfiitfd 35ft, ft rfT 3gd Odd did % I 
5RTft 3735 % ^ FT 3ft TTdTrft 3ft t #5 FT 37T R35 T^-^fR 33lft W 357IT# 3# 
% ft 333 3h##i ft ^ftr 3735 3ft otr 3 ft# ft## FR- 337 , ft # 3^5 F#v i H-fti 
3ft 3T3 3# 1 1 3TR, 5#3F§3TT37T 7RF7 37, 37Tft 3TTW # RTft I RTTft ■3TFT 3iqft 
[3ft] 37R ^735 3ft %3R 3ft I 3RR 7337F #, 537T35T dlHHl 3ft I F, 31 #35 ft, ft#53 
t#Rft3Tfr % 3ft, =rfR 7Tlft #5 3RT71T 35FT 331, ftftl71 35FT 33T ftft 

^Rrr 35FT 33T #, eft TO 3ft 3T3 3# I eft 3T3 ft 3t 3735 f ftft ftftl ft 333 3ft 
7F1T I, ##T3R 7FTT 1 1 ftft ft # 3K 7733T | #5 ft 3T3 eft $333 ^ Fftft, 3^3 
3## 3ft 3# ft, $333 eft# 3ft I ftft 333ft 3333ft ftft FT# g^Ff 3ft 31MHI0$T 
I 537# I eft 3t 333313$T ft <J7T 3# #ft #ft7J$T3 3RT 357#, 3#35 ftft 37? ft ^735 
3ft e#R 357# ftft ^735 3ft 3Rlftt ft3lft, 7T1353 F# 3Teft 37 1 5# 333# 35R3 FR 
^ftT 37ft? ft %-g735 3ft 3313T I FRTft 3ft 3T3# 3ft3 I, ftftFT #3 3TT3357T 33T 
3RT I? 3573 3ft 31353 I, 5371# fttft ¥*&$( 33T I? 3RR F 1 ?^# 3# I #3 3ft eft 
t^3 3) <?RlOl< 3# 373 7735eft I f#7 33T 537T# 3RT, ?7 333 FT3 #73ft, F#J? ftft 
'3lftfftFT, 3ftft ftft 3NR ftt 3ftf ftR R3F ft, 3T# ?ft 3fft3R ft, TOR ft? 
333353 fftft $ u sfwiisys ^3F ^FT 31353 1 1 ?T 3^?; RrT 33F ft 313 ft#, 3# 
%FF33 3Rft 3ft, 3lft .^T5T3 331% 3ft ^e3i 3ft I ?3fftR 3335T 3eft3T ft #3T 3T%R 
335 ft ft%3R, 3TRTTF ft, 23373R ft, R 333 3135ft ft, ftft ft 3 3f 3# 33 
?T33 ft, ftR #R ft ^3 ftft 3ft 33lft 35ftt %, ft 3Rft, fftFR3 3ft, ft#53 FT 
ft <$5 3ft 3R 335ft 3ft 31 35T I ft ftft ft ft3RT 3lfftr ^ ftft 37 fft fftlft 
FT '3T3ft 3T353 fftl 3R 33# ^35 3ft 33^3 3RH ft I 3F# 313 ft ft fft 3133 
3ft 31f33513ft F3ft, ftft-ftft SRlft FZlft, ftft-ftft #313 F3lft I ^3t, 333ft ft? ft 

t, 3lft3T |, FRft ^3 35ft ft 33Tft I 333 3ft ft 33ft t 3^3-35lft3 ft, ft 313ft 
3ft ft3R 3ft, 355RJ3 3ft, 3T-RR3 3R #5 333 313 ft ftF#T3 357 3ft FT 33 3f 
^ 1 ft 'hHl I, 33f#5 ft 71373 TR35T ft ftl3 ft, 35# 3^3 ftiT, 3^3 Ffft, 3^3 
3#ft ft 3#, 3731 ft F RTft t ftR TTTt 37? ft ?ft eT3R #31 ft | 

eft 3513ft 333 ftft 311333 fR3T #R ftft 3ft#RT ftt 3TT335 7TI3ft 33" 31131353 ft 
F313 773ft 3ft, *R35 ft TTTleft ftl, 33ffft ft 3TFTT ft 313 TRfft, '3113ft #3171 3ft 
1 ^ ^?T 37 FTT33 357ft I, ftlFdd 3T3# ftft t, TTlft ftft 31353 33eft 1 1 
ftiftd ft 3IF1I ft 3TT3 FT 313T 3ft 7T3# I ft 333351 ftFTR ft 3^3 #3 35T I 31T3ft 
53537 #333771 333# ^735 3ft 33T% 3# ftR 333ftt 7PTO3T I 3TR 7T3F 357 
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t 3ft? f^=RcT % cfit ^dlHI 1 1 

-1^! *f? ?n?T sJTT I 3prf?^f! fa? ft ^P#^! 

[Translation begins: 

Mr Chief Minister, 125 sisters, brothers, and children, 

I had come to Hyderabad a year ago to attend the All India Congress Committee 
meeting. 126 i would like to say a few words about the decisions which were 
taken at that session. But if you look at the innumerable things which have 
been happening in India and the world, you will discover how quickly the world 
is changing. Some people think that change has to be accompanied by fighting 
and violent clashes which is a childish notion. A real revolution is one in which 
there is a gradual change in the lifestyle of millions of human beings. 

Just now Shri Sanjiva Reddy reminded you that I have come here on a 
particularly auspicious day. These days Navratra, Dusshera, Durga Puja, (the 
festival is known by different names) is being celebrated all over the country, 
particularly in North India. Tomorrow is Vijaya Dashami which is considered 
particularly auspicious. So, 1 have come here on such an occasion and the first 
task that I performed in Andhra Pradesh was to lay the foundation stone of an 
engineering college. 127 1 liked the idea because our entire attention is engrossed 
in the task of building a new India for which we need science, technology, 
engineering, and so on. So, I have started my four-day tour of Andhra Pradesh 
keeping this task in mind. 

As I was telling you just now, the pace of life today is rapidly increasing in 
the world. There are some things which all of us know about but we may not 
understand their full implications. You have seen how rapidly science and its 
offshoots have progressed in the past year. Just a month or so ago, the Russian 
scientists sent a rocket to the moon. 128 America is also following suit. You may 
ask how it benefits us. It is true that we do not directly benefit very much. But 
when knowledge and education spread, new forces come into the hands of man 
and the world changes by using those forces. In the world that we are living in, 
it has become an ordinary thing to travel by air, train or motor, use electricity, 
etc. I came here today by aeroplane. You use electricity in factories, listen to 


125. See fn 107 in this section. 

126. See fn 108 in this section. 

127. See fn 109 in this section. 

128. See fn 1 10 in this section. 
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the radio. I am now speaking through the loudspeaker. Just think back to the 
past and the condition of the world a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago. 
If you go back a couple of hundred years earlier, you will find that there was no 
particular difference between the West and the rest of the world or India. In 
fact, it is possible that India was slightly better off than the West. We had several 
industries, not like the modem ones with huge machinery, but where all kinds 
of goods used to be produced. India was regarded as a rich country in comparison 
with the others. In fact, India was not really wealthy because no country was 
really rich in those days from the point of view of the common masses. But 
India was regarded as a rich country in comparison with the other countries. 
Even when the British, the French and the Portuguese came to the shores of 
India, the difference was not very marked. But the difference had started and 
the West had begun to change. What was it that changed Europe? It was science 
and technology and their offshoot which transformed Europe in the last two 
hundred years. First the British, then the Germans, the French, the Americans 
took advantage of the new forces that had come into the hands of man. Steam 
power and electricity were forces which made many new things possible. 
Industries began to come up, steam-ships and trains revolutionised the means 
of transport and communication. By the judicious use of steel and coal, the 
countries of the West became very powerful and wealthy. They began to produce 
an enormous amount of goods from land and industries and soon they began to 
extend their domination over Asia and Africa and establishing colonies all over 
the world. 

You can see the great difference that has come over the world in the last 
one hundred and fifty years or less. Before that, from the time of Asoka and 
Gautama Buddha, for more than two thousand and five hundred years, people 
travelled only on horseback or by bullock cart. There was no faster means of 
communication available than the horse. The situation remained the same till a 
hundred years ago. There had been no appreciable change in the world for over 
two thousand years in the mode of transport and communication, life style, etc. 
Then a new thing happened. Science was always known but now man began to 
discover new forces like steam and electricity which had always been hidden 
in nature. This gave an immense power to man for now the work of a hundred 
or even a thousand human beings could be accomplished by one with the help 
of these new forces. So immediately man’s strength increased enormously. This 
is the change that took place in Europe while Asia remained backward, because 
we did not pay attention to the new discoveries of science, and later when the 
British came, they did not encourage scientific learning in India, except what 
was taught in schools and colleges. There was no real scientific and technological 
advance in the country. 
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So, as you see, tremendous changes have come over Europe during the last 
hundred or a hundred and twenty-five years. Their strength increased and they 
grew extremely wealthy. Their entire way of life changed while the countries 
of Asia grew poorer. So the chasm widened. All this is a matter of the last last 
hundred or a hundred and twenty-five years, entirely due to the advance made 
by the West in science and technology. The process has gone on and now yet 
another new force, atomic energy, has come into their hands, which has not 
been fully utilised. One terrible outcome of the discovery of atomic energy is 
the atom bomb which razed two cities in Japan, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, to 
the ground and killed millions of people during the Second World War. But 
atomic energy has not been fully used till now. You will undoubtedly see a new 
world in fifteen to twenty years functioning largely on atomic energy. The 
countries which produce it will go far. 

I want you to understand how countries became rich and powerful. It cannot 
be done by passing resolutions or showing anger, taking out processions or 
holding demonstrations. Sometimes demonstrations give vent to people’s 
feelings. But it does not add to people’s strength in any way. If you hold a 
demonstration in Hyderabad or Delhi, it may have some impact on me or on 
one another. But it will make no difference to other countries. So, the real 
strength of a nation does not depend on such things. 

The problem before us is to become strong and prosperous like the countries 
of Europe have done and remove poverty from the country. It is no exaggeration 
to say that there is no poverty in the countries of Europe, particularly Western 
Europe. There may be disparities here and there. But they have put an end to 
poverty. It can also be said that employment is generally available to everyone. 
So we want that India should also become well off, and unemployment and 
poverty may be removed from the country. How is it to be done? It is obvious 
that it can be done only by taking advantage of scientific learning and 
technological advance as the West has done. We must also harness the sources 
of energy available in nature and become industrialised, and advance in the 
field of science in order to be able to produce more wealth. 

What is wealth ? Money is a symbol. It is not real wealth. Human beings 
cannot eat gold and silver. They need food. So the real wealth of a nation consists 
of the goods that are produced in the country, consumer goods of which food- 
grains and agricultural produce are the most important. Whatever is produced 
from land by the effort of human beings is wealth and the more you produce, 
the wealthier will the country be. Similarly, what we produce from industries, 
big or small, cottage industries, and so on, constitute new wealth in the country. 
It is obvious that the more wealth we produce, the more there will be to spend. 
We cannot keep printing paper money if it is not backed by natural goods. 
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Therefore we have to increase the production of every type of goods, from land 
and industries, from heavy industries, village industries, etc. The countries of 
Europe and the United States produce an enormous amount of goods through 
their machines which are their wealth. This is why the pound and the dollar are 
such solid currencies. 

So, the question before us is how to remove poverty from the country and 
increase the production of essential consumer goods, like food grains and other 
agricultural produce, set up industries, etc., and provide employment to people. 
Secondly, wealth is produced in the country which enhances its stature. You 
hear of five year plans, etc. What do they mean? There is a Planning Commission. 
What is the duty of the Central Government or the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh? It does not stop merely with postings and transfers. That is a superficial 
thing. Their real task is to work for the development of the country and to find 
ways and means of increasing the national wealth. How is that to be done? This 
is where planning comes in because we do not have enough wealth in the country 
to undertake whatever we like. If there had been wealth in the country, we 
would not be poor. So we must utilise the limited resources at our disposal to 
the maximum advantage that our capacity to produce wealth increases. When 
you build a house, you first lay strong-foundations for it and then build the 
edifice on top. So, a strong foundation is very essential. We have to lay the 
strong foundations of the edifice of new India. As I told you, we have become 
backward in the field of science and even ordinary education in comparison to 
the West. We must rectify this and make arrangements for the spread of education 
in the country and train people. It is only educated people who can help in 
fulfilling the task of progress. You go to schools and colleges and pass 
examinations which are a symbol of what you have learnt. But, in fact, the 
important thing is not passing examinations, but learning new things during 
the course of your education. It is absurd to think that you will get jobs merely 
by passing examinations. Some of you may manage to do so. But the important 
thing is how many people in the country are trained to do new kinds of jobs, 
whether it is government service or working on land and industries. 

Often people come to me asking for jobs. Where am I to provide jobs 
from? It is a strange thing that though it is nearly twelve to thirteen years since 
I have been with the government in Delhi, you will be surprised to know that I 
have not appointed even one peon on my own, so far. The tradition is that the 
Union Public Service Commission or some other appointments committee 
selects them. The only posts that I have in hand in making appointments to are 
of the governors and ambassadors. But even that is limited because the 
ambassadors have to be selected from the Foreign Service. So, though I occupy 
a post of such high honour as the Prime Minister, I cannot by law appoint even 
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a peon. I do not like the idea of breaking the rule or making recommendations. 
Anyhow, people often come to me. But it is not proper. It is unfortunate if some 
worthy individual does not get selected. But the rule that the Public Service 
Commission must make the appointments is a good one. Otherwise everything 
will go by recommendations and nepotism. 

However, though I agree that there are millions of government servants in 
the country, their number is very small when compared to the population of 
India which is forty crores. All of them cannot be taken into government service 
in Delhi or Hyderabad. It is impossible. But they must be provided with 
employment, productive employment. Therefore, education and training the 
mind and body and character become important, because ultimately the yardstick 
to measure a nation is not by its numbers but by the number of people who are 
trained in various fields, in medicine, engineering, science, administration, etc. 
It is by the efforts of such people that the country grows. If mere numbers were 
the criterion, we should be the greatest nation in the world today which we are 
not. In fact such a large population has become a burden upon us. Therefore, it 
is important to educate the people and not only that, to ensure proper upbringing 
of the child at home. Please remember that what a child learns in the first five 
to six years of his life at home is extremely important for it moulds his character. 
Later, he may learn more on his own but if the parents do not pay proper attention 
to the development of their children, they will face problems later. Ultimately 
everything else in a country is secondary to human beings and the moulding of 
their character. It is extremely important to have trained people, doctors, 
engineers, administrators, scientists, etc., in the country, because the progress 
and development of the nation depends upon them. The more the number of 
trained people in the country the faster the country will grow. 

Now, suppose we do not have good scientists in the country. Then no matter 
how good and able the others are, we cannot progress in science. We may have 
good lawyers, dancers, musicians, etc. But we will not advance in the field of 
science unless we have high-class scientists in the country. The science that we 
learn in schools and colleges is not enough. Higher scientific learning comes 
later, after you have gone through school and college. Today, the heartening 
thing is that a large number of young men and women in India are being trained 
in science. Engineers are also growing in number. The youth who join the army, 
navy and air force are of high calibre with great discipline and strength and 
training. These are the people who contribute to the strength of the country, 
and not the forty crore human beings in the country. If all of them were to 
become trained, the nation would advance far beyond our dreams. 

Therefore, the foremost task before us is to train people to become high- 
class individuals. It is not possible to do so immediately. Perhaps it will never 
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be possible, because everyone is not made the same way. Some are brilliant, 
others are extremely stupid. You cannot make a stupid person intelligent even 
by educating him. But education will make even a fool somewhat better. It is 
sad that the promising children in our country do not get opportunities for 
progress. It is wrong. They must be given opportunity. It is wrong that only a 
select few get proper opportunities today. We must make arrangements for 
educating every single child in the country. 

First of all. the government must make arrangements for providing primary 
education to every child for six or seven years. We have not been able to do this 
so far. But we are trying and will keep extending the age as and when it is 
possible. Then, arrangements should be made for boys and girls in millions to 
get secondary education. After that select boys and girls must be given training 
in special areas in universities and technical institutes, etc. In this way, everyone 
should get a minimum basic education and the more intelligent ones should be 
channelised into special fields. Selection should depend on merit and not on 
any other consideration like the amount of money their parents have. Secondly, 
the business of reservations for various castes is a dangerous one. I agree that 
the backward sections of our society must be given full opportunities to progress. 
But if the deserving and intelligent boys and girls are left out because of this, it 
will be most improper and cause harm to the nation. Intelligent boys and girls 
must always get an opportunity, irrespective of their caste and status, for they 
are the pillars of the society and it is their calibre which will enhance the country’s 
status. 

So, as I told you, education is the first priority. But how are we to make 
arrangements for millions of people to be educated when we have neither money 
nor teachers? We need millions of teachers to teach millions of people, it is 
obvious. Only today Shri Humayun Kabir said in Warangal, and I think he 
must be right, that three crore children are reading in primary schools all over 
the country and more than a crore in schools, colleges and universities which 
makes four crores in all . 1 ' 9 Forty million is a very large number. There are 
many countries in the world where the population is not forty million. I agree 
that the percentage of literacy in India is very low, much less than what it should 
be. I think it was eighteen or twenty percent which was very little. Nowadays, 
I have heard that it has gone up to forty percent. There is rapid progress and 
literacy is increasing very fast. But look at it from the point of view of our 
population. Forty percent of four hundred million is a very large number. It is 
because education is spreading very fast that the country is progressing and 

129. See fn 111 in this section. 
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there is a new awareness among the people. I do not say that people become 
highly qualified the moment they can write their names. That is only a step. But 
innumerable people are going on for higher education too. 

Today three crore children are reading in primary schools. We want that 
the number should become double and increase to six or seven crores by the 
end of the Third Plan. If you add on the number of people who are getting 
secondary education, university education and studying in technical institutes, 
etc., I think the number will rise to seven or eight crores. We want that every 
child in India should get education not only till the age of eleven or twelve but 
till fifteen years. Then the number will be ten crores. It will probably take ten 
or twelve years to accomplish this, because we will have to train teachers in 
large numbers. We will need thousands of teachers and lecturers for schools 
and colleges which will be a great help from the point of view of the 
unemployment problem also. As education spreads, new avenues will open up 
before the people. 

Secondly, when the number of teachers and taught is nearly ten crores, the 
amount of money spent on them will also be enormous. While the children are 
in schools and colleges, they do not enter the productive age group. So the 
burden of educating ten crores is a great one. It can be done only when production 
increases in the country and we can save enough to invest in these tasks. Why 
is it that we are not making arrangements to provide education to everyone in 
the country immediately? For one thing, quite frankly, we do not have the money. 
Secondly, we do not have sufficient number of teachers either. Both are essential. 
It is increasing and education has spread quite rapidly in the last eight to ten 
years. It had not spread at this pace even in the United States or the Soviet 
Union in the past. So, anyhow, what I am trying to tell you is that even for the 
spread of education, it is very essential that we should industrialise the country 
and increase production and national wealth. So we come round to the same 
thing again and again. 

These are the various complications which make p anning essential. We 
have to adopt modem science and technology and the new forces that are 
operating in this world. The most ordinary symbols of these new forces are 
steam and electricity. But new discoveries are being made all the time — the 
latest is of course atomic energy. If we do not understand this changing world 
of ours, we will become backward. We lost our freedom in the past because 
while Europe was advancing in the field of science and technology and 
industrially, we, steeped in pride, refused to learn anything new. The world 
advanced and we remained where we were. People from England and other 
European countries, filled with a spirit of adventure and daring, crossed 
thousands of miles by sea to come to India. We talk of Portuguese or British 
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atrocities in India. The Portuguese are still holding on to a small comer of 
India, though they will have to leave. [Applause] 

Anyhow, in spite of their atrocities and so on, there is no doubt that the 
people from the West showed great courage in setting out for the unknown. 
They had to face great dangers. The nation which shows courage and daring 
can face any danger unflinchingly. If you look at the history of India two thousand 
or two thousand five hundred years ago, you find that the people used to go to 
far off places facing grave dangers, to South-East Asia, Indonesia, Burma, Indo- 
China, Malaya, and so on. You will find traces of Indian culture, art, language 
and civilisation in all these countries. India has made such a strong impact on 
them that it exists to this day. What does it imply? It shows that the people in 
India were full of daring and spirit of adventure and were not afraid of crossing 
the seas. They were not rigidly bound by the caste system then which has ruined 
the country since. Indians reached as far as Mongolia and evidence of our 
civilisation is to be found to this day. The flag of Mongolia as far as I can 
remember is called Swayambhu. The President of Mongolia is called 
Shambhu . 130 The influence that India exerted on far-flung areas is discernible 
to this day, because we were a pulsating, vibrant nation, fearless, full of courage 
and daring. So we went out carrying the banner of our culture and knowledge 
and had a profound influence upon other countries and civilisations. If you 
want to see the best examples of Indian art, you will have to go to Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Java and other countries of South-East Asia. 

Well, then came a period of downfall and our courage and daring began to 
ebb. We became divided into various compartments: the rigidity of the caste- 
system became a stranglehold upon the people with restrictions on who to eat 
with and who not to eat with: whom to touch and whom not to touch. Overseas 
travel began to be considered a sin and people who left the country to travel 
abroad became outcastes. They had to do penance and so on when they came 
back. You can see the change that came over the nation. A country which used 
to look upon the world with fearless eyes became like a frog in a well, with all 
kind of taboos and restrictions. Our entire religion centered on kitchen rituals 
and we were cut off from the outside world. So we fell and lost our freedom. In 
spite of our vast population, we became lifeless. Now. that we have been given 
an opportunity once again to prove our mettle, it is up to us to take advantage 
of it and make India into a strong and vibrant nation, pulsating with new life. 

We must learn a lesson from the thousands of years of our history. There 
have been great men, brave warriors, heroes and great thinkers in the past. But 
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our history also teaches us that there has been tremendous disunity in the country. 
Even now, you can see how quickly disagreements come to the surface at the 
slightest provocation in the name of religion, province, language, caste, and so 
on. Disunity is the single factor which has been responsible for weakening 
India’s strength and freedom. All our energy is frittered away in futile quarrels. 
We must get out of this habit of fighting among ourselves. Casteism has been 
the bane of India for a very long time. We cannot allow it to exist any longer in 
the country because it has no relevance in a democracy. So long as casteism 
exists, democracy cannot be properly established. That is absolutely certain. If 
some castes consider themselves superior to the others, there can be no real 
democracy. Socialism will also remain a far cry. So it is essential to get rid of 
the customs and habits which weaken us and try to understand the new world 
that we are living in. Soon, a time will come when it will become difficult even 
to keep the identity of countries separate in the world, let alone these narrow 
distinctions of caste. The world is becoming a very small place. It is becoming 
more close knit and if we continue in our old rut, we will become backward. So 
unity is of fundamental importance. Secondly, we must try to acquire modem 
scientific learning and not merely copy others by reading text books in physics 
and chemistry from England and the Soviet Union and elsewhere. We must 
advance in the field of science and technology to such an extent that others 
should come to us to learn. 

To do this, as I said, we have to provide education to the people. But it is 
equally important to industrialise the country, because that will increase the 
wealth in the country which we can utilise in the tasks of development. All 
these things are linked together. We have to bring about an industrial revolution 
of the kind that took place a hundred and fifty years ago in Europe. It is already 
happening in India and we are doing all this at a time when another revolution, 
the atomic revolution, is taking place in the world today. So we must do both 
and that is not possible by making a noise, shouting slogans or passing 
resolutions. It is possible only by very hard work, education and training. You 
will find the same thing whether you go to a capitalist country like the United 
States or a communist country like the Soviet Union. For one thing, the people 
in both countries work extremely hard and secondly, in spite of all their 
ideological differences, both are worshippers of science, technology and 
machines. Please do not be under any misconception. There is no great difference 
between the various countries in the world, except in very minor things. 
Fundamentally, they look in the same direction, the world of science and 
machines. They have taken advantage of these things and therefore advanced a 
great deal. 

In short, we have to bring about an industrial revolution rapidly in India 
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and we are already doing it. The countries of the West have had hundred to one 
fifty years to bring about an industrial revolution gradually. But we do not have 
that much time. If we wait for a hundred to one a hundred and fifty years, the 
country will be finished by then. Today, the two great problems before India 
are her dire poverty and the rapidly growing population. If production does not 
keep pace with the growing population, the country will become poorer and 
poorer. This is a broad fact. If the production of food remains the same while 
the number of mouths to be fed increases, we will grow poorer. The same thing 
is true of clothes, houses, schools and colleges and various other things. So 
long as production does not grow or exceed the growth of population, the country 
will become poorer. This is the difficulty. One remedy for that is to make an 
effort to control the population growth by family planning and birth control, 
etc. This is no laughing matter. Everyone must realise this because otherwise 
our goals will recede further and there is a danger of our poverty increasing. 
The other solution is to bring about an industrial revolution immediately without 
waiting for a hundred years. This is very essential. 

Now, it is said that an industrial revolution was brought about very quickly 
in some countries as in the Soviet Union. There is no doubt that there has been 
amazing progress in the Soviet Union which is really praiseworthy. But you 
have to remember that several factors were responsible for this extraordinary 
progress. First of all, events in the Soviet Union occurred under very special 
circumstances. The World War had wreaked tremendous havoc in Russia and 
the political order had broken down completely. The army was in disarray. So 
in a sense they started with a clean state. Secondly the Russians have paid a 
very heavy price for what they have achieved in terms of sacrifice and hardships 
and difficulties. I very much doubt if the people of India would be prepared to 
pay such a heavy price. No country would do it unless compelled to do so. The 
Soviet Union did it. They had every right to do as they wished. But it is beyond 
us to put such an enormous burden on millions of people and compel them to 
do things by force. It is obvious that no government can last for very long if it 
does. Thirdly, it took the Soviet Union forty years to achieve what they have 
done. Forty-two years have gone by since the Russian Revolution. In spite of 
putting their entire strength into the task of development, it has taken them 
nearly forty years to reach where they are today. How can we hope to do it in 
ten or fifteen years by magic? 

India has certain advantages as well as problems. The problem, as I said, is 
of over-population. The population of the Soviet Union is half of ours and the 
area is thrice as much as India’s. So you can imagine what a difference it makes. 
The land to man ratio is very crucial for any country. In our country the 
population is far in excess of the available land. In the Soviet Union and the 
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United States it is the other way round and so immediately their potential for 
progress increases enormously. There is no pressure on the land. From all these 
it is pretty clear that the problems are different in every country. We cannot 
copy any other country, neither the Soviet Union nor the United States. We can 
certainly learn from both of them. That is all right. But we will not benefit very 
much the moment we start copying the others blindly. 

People often go to the United States to be trained in engineering and other 
fields, when they come back, they demand all kinds of machines and so on as 
they have in the United States. But they have to work under Indian conditions. 
This is not the United States. They keep pestering for all kinds of complicated 
machines. We do not have them at the moment. It is possible that we may have 
them after ten to twelve years. Moreover, our problems are entirely different. 
The population in India is much larger and so we have to utilise the available 
man power. It is different in the United States because machines are of more 
use. If we begin to use complicated machines, a hundred or thousand men will 
become redundant immediately. They will have no employment. 

Therefore, the problems differ from country to country. I am in favour of 
machines in every way and accept that unless we industrialise the country. But 
I want to introduce machines in my own way, after carefully considering whether 
they are relevant in India today or not. Copying other countries will only create 
problems. We must learn from the United States, the Soviet Union, England 
and other countries. But ultimately we must evolve a path of our own, looking 
to our particular problems and find a solution for them. Many of you, boys and 
girls, must be studying economics which is very essential. Till recently, the 
economics that used to be taught in colleges was largely based on Western 
theories and textbooks. The textbooks in English talk about conditions in Europe 
and not India and are being used whether they are relevant to us or not. 

So, the first thing that the students as well as teachers need to understand 
in India is that India’s problems are neither like those of the United States or 
England or the Soviet Union. We can certainly read their books and benefit 
from them. But we cannot look for a solution to our problems in them. New 
textbooks are now appearing which deal with the problems of underdeveloped 
countries which are different from those of the developed, industrialised 
countries. Therefore, we will have to formulate our own economic theories and 
put them into practice. Moreover we do not have from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty years to do it in, nor do we wish to pay a heavy price as the Soviet 
Union has done, sacrificing individual freedom in the process. Let the others 
do what they wish. We want to maintain individual liberty in India. So we will 
have to evolve a path for ourselves that can neither be hundred percent like the 
path followed by the United States or the Soviet Union though we shall continue 
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to learn from them. It will have to be an Indian way which will be relevant for 
us. I am not prepared to advise other countries which can think for themselves. 
What right do I have to tell everyone what to do or to criticise them? I do not 
have the right to criticise the Soviet Union or the United States, nor do I tell 
any other country in Asia or Africa what to do. You and I only have the right to 
do what we can in our own country. We must decide what we want to do. 

You will be surprised to know how many people we consult in the process 
of planning. We consult the people in our own country and would like to consult 
many more. We have established planning forums in colleges and universities 
and have panels of engineers, scientists, educationists, trade unions, labour, 
and so on. So, we consult people from all walks of life in India and would like 
to extend it. We have also called in experts from outside, from the United States, 
Canada, England, Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, Soviet Union, Romania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Please remember that the last few are communist 
countries. They have come from Japan and China. As you can see, we have 
invited people who are good from all over the world to come and study our 
problems and discuss them with us whether we agree with all the views that are 
expressed or not. We keep our doors open to new thinking but the ultimate 
decision will be ours with the goal of rapid progress and industrialisation before 
us. We must resolve to improve agriculture and increase production from land. 
If we fail to do so, the economy will be submerged by the growing population. 

There is no scope for rest or relaxation for us in the country. We have to 
keep moving; it’s like when we are trying to cross a river, there is no question 
of relaxing midway. We can rest only after crossing to the other side, otherwise 
we will flounder. I am saying this because some people feel that they have 
worked very hard for six to seven years and would like to rest now. They fail to 
understand the basic problems that India is facing today. Even in the matter of 
industrialisation, there are different views, which is a good thing. But I feel that 
some of them are absolutely wrong. A new party called the Swatantra Party has 
been founded 131 which is so free thinking that it seems to have taken leave of its 
senses as well. [Applause] Its members do not seem to have any conception of 
the situation in India. The Party has adopted fourteen to fifteen principles some 
of which are good but the others are meaningless. For instance, they feel that 
people should be free and the government has no right to intervene in their 
activities and that planning is futile. They attack the basic foundations 
themselves. They want that we should adopt the policy of laissez-faire which 
will mean more incentives for the individual. Planning imposes certain 
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restrictions. I was under the impression that in the last ten to twelve years, it 
had been accepted by the nation that full-scale planning should be done. I think 
the country has become planning conscious by and large. That does not mean 
that everyone must have similar views about planning. There can be two or 
three or more views within the framework of planning. But planning is essential 
for we cannot undertake any big task without that. 

Let me give you an example of a dangerous situation that could arise. 
Suppose unfortunately, India was to get involved in a war with some country, 
how will we fight? We cannot tell each individual to fight as best as he can. 
There has to be a plan of campaign for the army and the air force and navy. 
There has to be a strategy and military tactics have to be followed which the 
Military Headquarters plan. We cannot tell each soldier to go and fight as he 
pleases. So the moment a country faces danger, there is no scope for allowing 
each individual to do as he likes. When there is a question of the very survival 
of the nation, our entire strength has to be pitted to the task of protecting our 
freedom and vanquishing the enemy. This requires very careful planning and 
strategy which includes even minute details like food supplies to the army and 
so on. I do not say that we must impose rationing, etc., right now. What I am 
trying to say is that in any crisis, or when a country faces a big problem, planning 
is extremely important for otherwise our energy will be frittered away. 

I can give you several examples to show why we cannot progress without 
proper planning. Our resources are limited and we must have our priorities 
straight for their proper utilisation. What does progress imply? I am not talking 
about education. But it is essential to know how to invest our money in order to 
progress. The more we invest, the greater will be our progress. That is all very 
well, but where is the money to come from? We may be able to get a little bit of 
aid from other countries, which is a good thing. But ultimately we can invest 
only what we save from our earnings. So it is often mentioned that it is essential 
to save as much as we can in order to invest in the development of the country. 
If there are no savings to invest, the country cannot take up any new projects. 
We may carry on with the routine tasks. But it will not be possible to take up 
new tasks of development. This is one thing. 

Secondly, it is important to know how to invest our savings. How does a 
common man invest his savings? He does it for his own profit which is not 
wrong. He opens a shop or a small industry for his profit which is a good thing. 
I have no objection to that. Some people open cinema houses, because it is 
extremely profitable to do so. I have no objection to that either. But suppose we 
are able to save a hundred crore rupees. How are we to invest them? We cannot 
spread the money out in various small investments which may yield profits, but 
do not contribute to the progress of the nation in anyway. The proper way to 
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invest the hundred crores would be to open a steel plant because steel is the 
foundation of industrialisation. Things like putting up steel plants cannot be 
left to individuals, because they take years and there is no profit till they are 
completed. 

In the last five to six years, we have started putting up four new iron and 
steel plants which is an act of great daring. Each plant is going to cost a crore 
and a half. Just imagine what a large sum five to six hundred crore rupees is for 
a poor country like ours. Why did we do this when it imposes such a tremendous 
burden upon us? People often complain that we should not have taken up such 
huge projects. We are doing it because there can be neither progress nor 
industrialisation in the country until we produce sufficient steel. This is a basic 
fact which everybody knows about. I would like to mention that in a couple of 
days from now, the first consignment of steel is going to be produced from the 
Bhilai Steel Plant. 1 ~ Soon the plants in Rourkela and Durgapur will also go 
into production. After years of waiting, the time is coming for us to reap the 
benefit of these projects. Steel will mean more industries and our wealth will 
increase. But all these things would not have been possible if we had not planned 
in advance and somehow got the money together at the cost of stopping other 
tasks. Would this have been possible if we had left it to private enterprise? I 
agree that private enterprise is capable of achieving many things and I want 
that the doors should always be open for it. But to this day private enterprise 
has never been used to fight a war. You can search in history books for one 
example. So it is childish to say that India’s progress should be left to private 
enterprise when it is a question of our very survival. This is the basic level of 
the Swatantra Party. [Applause] 

The difficulty is that there is no dearth of ability in the Swatantra Party. 
But it is pretty obvious that it belongs to the 1 9th century [applause] and we are 
now in the middle of the 20th century. I talked about strategy for this campaign 
which is not against any other country, but against the poverty and unemployment 
in the country. What should our strategy be in this campaign? It is a question of 
getting our priorities right because we cannot do everything at once. Our 
resources do not permit that. So the first priority is of course education, because 
the country cannot progress without it, particularly technical training. But apart 
from that, we need to industrialise the country and set up small, big and medium 
industries. Then we have to improve agriculture. As a matter of fact, the two 
broad aspects of planning are industries and agriculture and it is important to 
have a proper ratio of agriculture and industries and then between light and 
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heavy industries. There is no doubt that agriculture is extremely important to 
us. So also is industrial development. If we lay emphasis on light industries, it 
will mean that we will be dependent on other countries for heavy machines. 
Therefore the strategy for rapid industrialisation should be to expand heavy 
industries. It will impose a greater burden on the people but once this sector 
becomes stabilised, light industries which are the offshoots of heavy industries 
will follow automatically. If we fail to do this, we will have to import everything 
from Germany, Japan, the Soviet Union or England. We will even be dependent 
on other countries for spare parts. This does not work. 

Therefore, three things are essential. One is iron and steel which we must 
produce. The second is power, electric power or thermal power or whatever it 
is, because it is essential to run factories. The third thing is big industries, 
machine building industries. Once we start producing heavy machinery in the 
country, the rest will follow. Now the private enterprise is not prepared to accept 
this strategy because it requires an enormous investment and there is no 
immediate profit. That comes later and the smaller industries cannot expand 
very well. Well, anyhow, this has been our strategy. We are putting up four new 
steel plants and some more will come up during the Third Plan. The number 
will keep increasing. We are increasing the production of power and setting up 
machines, building plants, to produce heavy machines. 

Now all this imposes a great burden on the people. In a sense, we are 
investing money not for the benefit of the present generation, but for the future. 
If we want to reap all the benefit today, there will be nothing left over for the 
future. So we must look ahead. The country is on the march. We are spreading 
education, because the children of today are the India of tomorrow. Therefore, 
we are laying emphasis on heavy industries and production of steel and power. 
This does not mean that we do not consider light industries to be important. We 
think they are extremely important. But we cannot give up heavy industries for 
the sake of light industries. The time is coming now when rapid expansion of 
light industries will be possible. It will be possible in the private sector. The 
government can also take it up but, generally speaking, we will not interfere. 
We want the private sector to expand. We do not wish to strangle the growth of 
the private sector or to run the country for our personal benefit. But the expansion 
has to be balanced. 

Please remember that the private sector stands to gain in a planned economy, 
because there is a ready market available for whatever it produces. So there is 
no risk involved. I want the private sector to expand in India, but in its own 
place. My only objection is that the private sector wants to expand at the cost of 
the State. That is not acceptable to me. The angle from which the private sector 
looks at problems is private profit. I do not say that there are no good people in 
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the private sector. There are good, able people in it. But as a group, their way of 
looking at things is private profit. This is no longer feasible in today’s world. 
The private sector is welcome to expand and the entire country is open for 
millions of enterprise. But it has to be within the context of our Plan. Our basic 
economic pattern will be of expansion of the public sector in essential things in 
order to prevent the private sector from getting a monopoly or taking undue 
advantage. We will certainly help the private sector as much as it is possible. 

I was in Punjab about ten days ago . 133 Innumerable small industries have 
come up all over the Punjab in the last ten years. I think there are nearly forty 
thousand industries. The Punjab was truncated after the Partition and is a small 
state, but it is progressing very fast. The people of the Punjab are good 
mechanics, engineers, etc., and know how to work which makes me very happy. 

I want that millions of such industries should come up all over India, for that 
will mean increased production and more employment. But our economy should 
never pass into the hands of the private sector. 

I have taken up a great deal of your time, but I would like to talk about a 
couple of things which have become very controversial. I had mentioned them 
at the meeting of the All India Congress Committee which was held last year in 
October. We had set up two committees, one to go into land reforms and 
agriculture, etc., and the second to discuss the Third Five Year Plan. Select 
people from all over the country formed the committees. The first committee 
presented a report on land reforms, etc., which came before the Nagpur 
Congress . 134 There were many things mentioned in it, but nothing new. It had 
put together many of the things which had been discussed earlier. One was 
land-ceiling to prevent anyone individual from owning too much land. Secondly, 
it laid emphasis on cooperation, agricultural cooperatives, etc. You must 
remember that when you wish to industrialise a nation or make any kind of 
progress, it is extremely important to change the land system. Land system is a 
social organisation. Earlier, when there was the feudal system, the land tenure 
system that existed then was relevant to that age. But it is no longer feasible 
today. There was a time when there were big zamindars and taluqdars and 
jagirdars etc. But that system has become outdated now. 

The first thing that we did after getting freedom was to start on land reforms 
and began the abolition of the zamindari system. It is because firstly the system 
cast an enormous burden on the masses which was not proper. But the more 
fundamental thing was that no improvement in agricultural production was 
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possible under the system. We could not adopt new scientific techniques of 
agriculture. Therefore, it became essential to abolish the old system. That does 
not mean that we consider the zamindars, talukdars or jagirdars as our enemies. 
There were many good people among them. But when a new step is taken in a 
social organisation, it is obvious that some people are bound to suffer. V/e want 
to minimise the loss, but it is inevitable because ultimately we have to look to 
the larger national interests. 

So we abolished the zamindari system. Even in Hyderabad, which is a 
beautiful city, the masses lived in dire poverty under the feudal system, especially 
in the Telangana area. So, we have abolished it. Now, we must complete the 
process of land reforms so that the land tenure becomes more modem and in 
tune with the ideas of today, and production may increase. The committee had 
suggested land ceiling and cooperatives. You must not compare India with the 
United States where, as I told you, people are few and land is abundant. In 
India it is just the reverse. If you want to make comparisons, it should be with 
Japan. I will not talk about China, because there is a special kind of revolution 
going on there. But in Japan, the American Army of Occupation imposed land 
ceiling after the World War. After all, they were not communists, but capitalists. 
It was MacArthur, an American officer who imposed land ceiling in Japan. I do 
not remember exactly, but the ceiling is fifteen acres, or something like that. 
The Japanese are extremely hardworking and scientific. A Japanese farmer had 
a twelve acre farm. But he earned an enormous amount from just those twelve 
acres and bred cattle, too. He was so prosperous that he had radio, television 
and other luxuries. In India, even with twice, thrice or four times as much 
people are poor because they do not adopt improved techniques of agriculture. 

I gave you the example of Japan because in these days in over-crowded 
countries like Japan and India, it is most improper, wrong and harmful that a 
handful should grab most of the land. That does not mean that we wish to 
prevent people from earning or to impose a limitation on their income. But I 
am confident that if the Indian farmer gets an opportunity for education and 
training, and adopts new methods of production, as the Japanese farmer does, 
he can also redouble his income. Apart from that, he can do other things as 
well, like setting up small industries etc., by forming cooperatives. Land ceiling 
is not a great socialist principle. I have just given you an example of Japan 
which is a capitalist country. I do not wish to enter into a debate about this. I 
gave you an example to show that it can be done. 

The second thing is cooperatives. The resolution proposes that we should 
lay emphasis on service cooperatives for the next three years. The farmers will 
retain the title to their land and do farming separately. But the cooperative can 
undertake various functions like buying and selling of the produce, buying 
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good seeds, fertilizers, ploughs and other small machines. The cooperative can 
also sell the produce in the market so that the middleman’s profit is eliminated. 
Cooperative farms are very common in the communist, socialist as well as the 
capitalist countries. About forty years ago, an agricultural commission was set 
up during the British regime in which both Indians and Englishmen were 
members . 135 The first stipulation made by the commission was that Indian 
agriculture had no future unless the Indian farmer adopts cooperation. This is 
something which the whole world knows, except some of our Swatantra Party 
colleagues. Anyhow, we decided to lay emphasis on service cooperatives. But 
the ultimate picture that we have before us is of joint cultivation. We have 
made quite clear that we shall form service cooperatives unitedly and then try 
to persuade the farmers to take up joint cultivation. But even that will only be 
with the full consent of the farmers. There is no compulsion in this. 

Even if they take up joint cultivation, the farmers will retain ownership of 
their land. These are the broad things outlined in the resolution. We have even 
said that if anyone wishes to leave the cooperative after an interval, he can do 
so. Rules will be framed to enable them to do so. All right, now why do we 
want to encourage joint cultivation? It is because by and large farmers in India 
do not have more than an acre or two of land. I do not know what the situation 
is in Andhra Pradesh. But this is so in the Uttar Pradesh. I think the average is 
slightly higher in the Punjab. When the average land-holding of a farmer in 
India is so little, he is incapable of any progress, because he has no resources to 
do anything. After all, what is the strength of a farmer who has one acre of 
land? 

Therefore, cooperation is extremely important. Suppose each farmer in 
India had fifty or hundred acres, then it would not matter if there were no 
cooperatives. But when the land holdings are small, there can be no progress, 
because the poor farmers have neither the resources nor the courage to adopt 
new techniques. Therefore, cooperation is even more essential in countries like 
ours rather than in the countries where plenty of land is available. Joint 
cultivation will be particularly beneficial in places where the holding is very 
small. A great deal of land is wasted between the boundaries of the various 
famers. Millions of acres of land are wasted in India by the boundaries. That 
will be brought under cultivation. Similarly, it is a great waste of labour to 
plough each acre of land separately. It is much easier to plough hundred acres 
if the farmers of a village get together and do it. The production will increase, 
time will be saved and the profit will be shared by the members of the cooperative 
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society. I have no doubt that joint cultivation is right and proper. I do not say 
that it will be good for every place in India, but it will certainly be a good thing 
for the small land holdings. I do not want any compulsion in that. People must 
accept it willingly. Please remember that the land will not be taken away by 
anyone. It will continue to belong to the farmers. So I cannot understand why 
there should be any dispute over this. I do not wish to bring Gandhi ji’s or 
anyone else’s name into this. But if you read his works, you will find that he 
has also written in favour of joint cultivation. Vinoba ji today feels that the land 
belongs to everyone. I would like to humbly request the Swatantra Party 
members to read something and try to understand what the world is all about. 
(Laughter) Today, even the Andhra leader Acharya Ranga ji waves the Swatantra 
Party flag. He left the Congress on this issue . 136 

Well, anyhow, he has every right to do so. But I would be surprised if the 
people of Andhra do not understand this basic thing. The fact is that wherever 
there are big farms, the landowners are afraid of cooperative farming. But it 
does not apply to small farmers though even the big farmers do not stand to 
lose in this. They cannot hold very large areas of land in any case because land 
ceiling will come into operation. 

Now, there is objection to land ceiling also. These issues had been decided 
at Nagpur . 1 3 Anyhow, it must be remembered that at the moment our programme 
is only for service cooperatives. If anybody wishes to take up joint cultivation, 
they can do so. Even now there are about a thousand or fifteen hundred 
cooperatives where joint cultivation is being done even before the Nagpur 
Congress resolution was passed. So, it is nothing new. We get requests from 
various places, including Andhra that they would like to take up joint cultivation. 
We are not stopping anybody. It is a good thing [...] So, we have laid great 
emphasis on training people in every way. We want that there should be experts 
in every state. They should be given special training and not like the past when 
the IAS officers used to be put everywhere as if they could perform any task 
more competently than the others. That is absurd. It is a question of special 
training and will help the cooperatives to function more efficiently. The experts 
who will organise these cooperatives must be given longer training for six months 
or so. But millions of others should be trained for weeks or a month. The panch 
and sarpanch, etc., should be trained and camps could be held in various places 
because it cannot be done without proper training. If it does not function well. 
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it will earn a bad name for the cooperative and there will be adverse publicity. 
Therefore we are laying special emphasis on training for ordinary cooperatives 
as well as joint cultivation. 

We have been talking about service cooperatives and joint cultivation which 
are obviously beneficial. But behind all this, a new picture of society is emerging. 
We want that there should be cooperation in industries also as far as possible. 
More than twenty years ago, the Congress had adopted a cooperative 
commonwealth in India as the goal . 138 So there is nothing new in this. Today 
there is no alternative to cooperation. Please do not look back to the situation 
that existed a hundred years ago. It was an entirely different world altogether. 
We must do what is right in this age. Therefore, we are constantly harping on 
cooperation. 

I have taken a great deal of your time in explaining this because there has 
been great controversy over this and your leader, Acharya Ranga ji, who has 
been my old friend and colleague, has gone over to the other side. I hope you 
will not be misled and consider this carefully. Andhra is full of villages dependent 
on agriculture and, in a sense, the fanners here are leading in every way. One 
test of that is the average yearly yield per acre and the average in Andhra is 
higher than the national average which is a very good thing. I want that it 
should go up further. Even now, farmers in Andhra are producing more from 
one acre of land than in the rest of the country. We want to double or even 
treble production in the country. At the moment, the average yield per acre is 
very low because there is no scientific method behind it. The farmers continue 
in their old ruts. 

Perhaps some of you would be studying agriculture in colleges and 
universities. You should do so, not to become professors somewhere, but to go 
to your villages and teach others to improve their techniques and to increase 
production. The villages will benefit in this manner, because the people will 
learn new methods. So this is absolutely essential to improve agriculture in 
India and bring it to the world standard. We must double our production. You 
can take it that if agriculture in India improves all our problems will be solved. 
We will have a surplus for investment and the farmers will of course benefit 
enormously. So, it is not so much a question of bringing new land under 
cultivation, but of increasing production in the land already under cultivation 
by adopting new methods of production. Whether it is using better ploughs or 
using good seeds and fertilizers, etc., in Andhra where the farmers are already 
doing well can do even better. 


138. See fn 120 in this section. 
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Tomorrow or the day after, I do not remember exactly, I shall be going to 
those parts of Andhra Pradesh where the panchayats have been given greater 
autonomy. 139 I was in Rajasthan recently where the 2nd of October, Gandhi 
Jayanti, was chosen as the auspicious day by the Rajasthan 140 Government to 
do this great task of giving greater autonomy to all the panchayats in Rajasthan. 
They have been given a completely free hand in tasks of development and the 
finances to support them. Even in Andhra Pradesh it has been under discussion 
since last year. I think some select panchayats in each village were given 
autonomy and now it is being extended. 

So Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh are leading in this sense. I am very happy 
about it because I feel that the country can progress only by putting one’s faith 
in the people, giving them greater rights. It is possible that the panchayats may 
make mistakes in the beginning or quarrel among themselves. But it is only by 
giving them greater rights that they will learn their work and acquire a sense of 
responsibility and there will be progress. Government officials cannot undertake 
the big tasks of development. They can certainly help. But if you leave things 
only to government officials there will be no progress. The people must 
participate in these tasks. 

I was talking about cooperation just now. It is my firm belief that government 
officials must not interfere in cooperatives. They can give advice. But 
cooperation is a non-official matter and must not be connected in any way with 
government officials. Cooperation is something in which the responsibility 
should rest with the members. The moment a government official becomes the 
big boss, there can be no cooperation. This is my firm belief. I have nothing 
against our government servants. But I want that the people in the rural areas 
must learn to stand on their own feet. So even if the panchayats make mistakes, 
they should be given full powers. 

There are three basic institutions in any village. One is the panchayat, the 
other is the cooperative society and the third is a school. All these three things 
should be firmly established in every village for they are the pillars of democracy. 
Once this happens, superficial things do not matter. 

I have talked to you at great length about things of national importance 
because I want you to understand them. It would be easy to give long orations, 
to arouse mass excitement. But I want you to understand that we are living in 
revolutionary times and the rapidity with which things are changing makes the 
mind boggle. India is also changing very fast and the industrial revolution is 


139. See fn 121 in this section. 

140. See fn 122 in this section. 
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coming to the villages as well as the cities. Boys and girls whose families had 
never had any education are now going to schools and colleges. The entire 
pattern of society is changing very fast along with the way of life of the people. 
The biggest social revolution that is taking place is by the large number of boys 
and girls being educated in schools and colleges. An industrial revolution is 
going on. Since all this is happening quietly without any violence, people do 
not realise what a great revolution is taking place in the country. 

Hyderabad has seen great ups and downs during the last twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen years since freedom. There was a dispute with the government of 
Hyderabad and then came police action and so on, and it is obvious that the 
people suffered in the process. When the feudal system was removed, it was 
inevitable that some people should suffer not because we wanted to cause harm 
deliberately. We were helpless. If they have any sense, they can grasp the 
demands of the modem age and get into the mainstream once again. They will 
get full opportunity to do so. The old ways of people sitting idle and collecting 
pensions will no longer work. I hope a time will soon come when no human 
being will enjoy any rights unless he does some work, whether it is manual 
labour or intellectual work. Manual labour should be highly respected because 
the world functions by that. Idleness and living off the labour of others will not 
make the country strong. 

Well, I want you to think about your own role in this revolutionary world 
of ours. You are a part of the nation of forty crore human beings and those of 
you who are educated must give leadership to the rest. Today we need, not one 
or two, but millions of leaders. People go into politics and fight elections to the 
Assembly or Parliament. But there are far more important tasks waiting to be 
done. 

I would like to mention two things more about international affairs which 
I am sure will interest you. One correspondence on this issue has been published. 
About five to six days ago, I wrote a long letter to the Chinese Prime Minister 
which was published in the newspapers. 141 You must have read it. Our entire 
case has been presented in it. I will not go into the details because you are 
educated people. But I often hear a complaint that we should throw out the 
Chinese from Indian Territory, from a small village in Longju and another post 
in Ladakh. I was asked why we don't do this, in the recent press conference in 
Delhi. I replied that since we are in the midst of diplomatic action, we do not 
think it proper to march in our armies just for the sake of a couple of villages. 
But if the Chinese try to move forward even an inch, they will certainly be 


141. See fn 123 in this section. 
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stopped by military action. [Applause] Some people get unduly upset that we 
are tolerating the Chinese on our territory. But it is a sign of greatness in a 
nation not to use its armies at the slightest provocation. Use of armed force can 
lead to escalation when it is a matter between two big countries. It is not police 
action but something far bigger. No responsible individual should say such 
things. Some of our newspapers seem to think that it is something ordinary. 

At the same time, it is equally obvious that no self-respecting country will 
permit aggression by another country without challenging it. It is not merely a 
village or a couple of miles of territory that is involved but the integrity and 
honour and other things as well. Our policy has been to befriend the new China 
and we recommended its entry into the United Nations, etc. China follows a 
different system of government from us and they are welcome to do so. But at 
the same time, we must not interfere in each other’s affairs. Therefore, I felt 
very sad that China should have had recourse to such actions. Whatever they 
have done seems wrong to me. 

I could understand it if there was a genuine mistake over the question of 
boundary because it is difficult terrain. We have said that we are prepared to 
talk and to present evidence to support our claims. We said that the mater should 
be settled amicably after examining the maps of both countries. For the same 
reasons, we were prepared to talk about the village in Longju which has been 
taken over by the Chinese. It is not that our case is not a good one. It is but there 
can be differences of opinion over some small area when the boundary stretches 
for over two thousand five hundred miles and lies over difficult mountainous 
terrain. 

Therefore to jump into military action would be an irresponsible act. 
No responsible nation in the world would do such a thing. But we have also 
said that it is impossible to even talk about the Chinese claim which includes a 
large chunk of Indian territory on the eastern border. Now, we can make two 
serious mistakes over this. One would be a very serious one if we were to 
ignore the new map published by China or not to bother about it . 142 If a nation 
does such a thing, it would prove itself incompetent to protect itself. That is 
very wrong. 

The second mistake would be to make a great deal of noise or to use threats 
or to move our armies. This is also not a sign of wisdom. We must be extremely 
vigilant and prepare ourselves fully to combat any danger that might arise. But 
it is not a wise thing to talk irresponsibly without considering what the next 
step should be. 


142. See fn 124 in this section. 
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Now, we must steer clear of these two mistakes and remain vigilant. We 
must also remember that the matter may drag on for months. It is a test for India 
and her people and we cannot pass this test with flying colours by passing 
resolutions but by preparing the country in other ways. The real strength of a 
nation depends on other things like the five year plans and other tasks of nation- 
building. We have a very good army. But military strength has to be backed by 
industries to produce the equipment that an army needs. We cannot keep 
importing arms and military equipment from England, Germany or Japan. Today 
only the industrialised nations are really strong, whichever way you may look 
at it, whether it is in protecting the country or to make the people well-off. 

Therefore, we must remain constantly vigilant so that we are not taken 
unawares, make whatever military preparations which are necessary, and above 
all think of ways and means of pitting our entire strength into the task of making 
the country strong. First of all, we must get out of the habit of indulging in 
petty disputes and wrangling. Secondly, we must pit our entire strength into the 
task of industrialising the country and implementing the schemes and projects 
which we have taken up. Those of you are in schools and colleges must study 
well and prepare yourselves to take on the leadership of the country in the 
future. Disputes between countries do not get solved in a matter of weeks or 
months but may take years and we must be prepared for it accordingly. 

I have taken up a great deal of your time and tried to put before you some 
of the problems that the country is facing today so that you may grasp them. 
You have given me your love and regard in great abundance and it gives me 
strength. But I would like you to understand these things. I will be here only for 
a short while more and after that the responsibility of running the country will 
devolve upon you. You must understand this and face the challenges before 
you with wisdom and courage. 

Jai Hind! Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 
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14. Public Meeting, Wanaparthy: Special Technical 
Education 143 

sftr fifT %tr wrr, 

^ tfr 3^ '3TFT% % FT7FT | % fFF% FtF %ft Ft# |F FFF FFF # f? # 

t fs#r, cfr frft# fr# ^t?t rt % i ft# % mft 

ff' 14 * # g% ^rr # £ fftfr# % 3tt% Ft #r mff? ff' % fit % 

#% FF Mrf RT I 3*1% FT# | F%9FT TTF # #* 3 |RcEF # 
#FHFT% IF FTF - FlH Fv# 1 1 Ft %ft |F5T #, Mrf|$T #, f# % FIT dFR I # 
3TTjT # % F# 3TTFT l|# 3 % *|# ^ I *|# I F^E # RlFif FTFF #JT #* 

^ Ft -Hell % PHdt FT 3 % FtFT fifFT I 3TFT FF #F # F# ^T-^T % FFT |3 
1 1 #Ft % f% 3 % MF Rdrittl | MlP#PcHFH % 3?tT |F #t FTFTSlf % I FF 
Wf^T % FF FF#F cR FFT tt FFTFT I 3TFF F# 3TTFT f, 

% FFFFT |%% # FTF F #T # R#et ##, F7F# I #T 3TTF FTFT %, # 
W5 F§F 3 FRF f#T STTFT I 3ITF FTFF % 3TR PlFFTFST# 1 1 

^mt tt#ft ttf # % fit f# % $m f §3 tt 1 #r RTf#r ff# mt^t 
I #T FF # % MlftST 1 1# F# cHFFl FT #7 M# FIT FIT, FfeFT Fit 3TFST 
3%?T F #T Fit % I F#f# 1% # |F F7I % FTF FRIT I f# t$T % Ft£ 

FfFT-FfFt 3FF-*# FT# F# 71 fFFFt FFF F ft% 3T# Ff% Ft I Fit t$T Ft 1% 
^TFt % FFTT 1 1 F FIT FTF t, F#% IFlt t^T % FT#F FFf 3TTF# *1% t, #tlF 
RT FTF F F7% F FTF FT% # FIF # FF% % #* |FT IFT5TTF F IF t 
?FTFT-%-?FRT FfF FF F5TF Ft FFT FFT I 

Fl% 3TEEET Fit %FT % IFlt FIF% FF F§F F|T FIF FT— t?T % FREF %FT I 
^?T % FFFT FT *E?F %, t?T % ftt# TRF, %%% 7R |t | FIFT FTF FT #* FFF 
FfT %|FF F7FT F|t, F^F fTFPft FTFf F^t, %&F RIF |FT% FtF I t?T ^ 
^FFT Ft FTF 31 3TR IFlt RTF Fl FIR, Fl FFT, FITRT FT%T F I Ft RTF #F 
F5TF FTF, RIFT TR%FTFFFT|F%5TFt%tF3^, 4t TFF FIT F IR 
%tt TFTPF 3TTFT I f%T RT^ FTt R%t % |FIt FTFF ^FF FFTF 3TTFT I %% Ft F 
f^T Ft IFlt ^§T % %§ft TER F, PFIdd Ft, %% % IRTFR % %t FF % F|T IFTF 
F# TRT FT, fFFTF FTtF FT, F FF F§ft TRF %t FRF % fFF FT% I Ft RIFT %t 


143. Speech at Wanaparthy, Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad. 1 1 October 1959. AIR tapes, 
NMML. 

144. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Mahbubnagar, Andhra Pradesh. 
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EFR fR #T R FTR ^ ^ Ft ER #T TTTTT fM TRT FE FTT Ft EFT 3tTT 

EFT eK6 FTT F>IH FFT FEE FET I 3ffT fevff if EFT F^t TTHT Hi, FFT 3TTE vfnff cfr 
^ §E EF, yfclPlRl, iHIS’E [...] 3TTrf t Hit ff?T FTT FTR FTt | jffr %E T?t 3TTT 
FRE-3RE E^ff if ift, TTER FET RE 3TTE eft J it cfr *JE TR RE R FTT FTR 
FTTft 1 1 

REFT t FTC RET fR R FTE §E, STf FTTT, ERt k<NK FTTR"TFR FT, ftFTTR, 
'3tf4>! eteMMI FTT fi?Ttll RET E*t?T if fifE EFT RET if, Rt FjT5 ff?TTt ^ RT 
ifTJT E^ff if fad E^t I 3TfT FTT el (6 % RET E^tST if TRT fcfRF ETf$T FET I Rt 6Hlt 
T&T if FTT R ifft F%-F% E^T f, TTF RTF, EFT eTTF % FTTFT FTT TER Ft EFT Rt 
TTF eft^it % yRlPlRr ETfR FTT EFR Met |f Rt ReRl if R FTT TTTt 

ETTeT FTT FTR 1 1 

EFT FTF Tt RE - RRe fR f%FET FFT ^?T if FEFTRF gR, FTTfR gg, RM 
TFR 6<il, it$ff TFRt FTT TTR FET Rt '-Hell R EfelPiftJFt' FTT, ftTEFTt eft ^f, EEFTT 
W if$T FT gR I eft RTeTT FTT TFR EET eTTF ft R EFT I RRe FETTt ?F5T sfT fR 
Rt R Hv^eft % RTFT FTT TER, RTFR R, RT Et ERpft % RTgft TER Ft, Rmif 
■aiRt Ft-Ff RTTTTT ETET ft TER E FTt I 3TEET MR TgE FTt I FTTfEE FRt FTT FTF 
ET RtT RFT % TR RTF EFTFTf fR EF ^ RF R? T3EFT FTF if RsJFTTT Ft I 

eft ifE RETt FTFT fR MR FRTT MT RT R-RTER #R I eft MT MT TEFT 
R, ^ft RT ?ff I ^3TT^ RF ^ <m % 3R% ^T Rt MT^cT MR, TFlfeeT <5$, 
^T # RRT Ft, 3TRT-3FR F Ft 3ftT FTT TTTF % TR ETR fifR RT RE ^ -3ftT 
M RR Rt F3R I FTMT RR RT? ?t «TFT RR if % F -3Tf?EE SR-FlRT TFT 
Ft, RRT if Mt, #T FTT eTTF % FRT TTEt elk TOT M if ^TFM Ft R^f 3ffT 
TTMt T T^l ^ RfT RR FRt FERT, ^TR FTRt TER 3TET RF T# EFEft FR 
4t MR ^?T # f^ fFETRT EFTF t FERT^ETft RE I, FTEEt XRRT RFfF Ft, 
FFTf^E TTcER EFt Fteft eft FE FRFfT FR 1 1 FE EFf 3TTE FF TRR I TFTER FE 
^TR, FElft REFT % #T f^R F5T FEE ME E I -3R ftET F^ fEE FE FEE FEET, FT^ 
EEE-EEE E^T FT I -3RE-3RE FETT ETET, F^T, F5T if I, %ERF % ^ FTT MEtT 
^?T 1 1 ERF I, fftETFE EFE I, EFT E^T I, TTETFR I, fFFTT I, 3TTTTR I, 
EFFECT I, FRf % E^tTTT % EFR I, RET I, FfTE %, ^ FETt: ^9T % EF?T 1 1 
E^?T eft t, EfRE 3TTTE E eft FETTT EFT |, ETR FT ^WH I 3TTET E^T eft 
ETRE EFT ETR I, EFR I, ^t# EFT E^T 1 1 eft Fif F^?E FTF TTMT I fFT FE 
TR RE RE F| F?T FT ETEftFT t, TFE FR '3?tT FT f^TFR I, ETR I, FfMFT I, 
Ft ’ft ER ETRTT fRTT RF, #T ETTif 3TEFT FTF % #E TFE I, 3TEE-3TEE ETR 
I, ETRTRRT RRf ERR I 3TE" EFTE F, 3RE-3TEE Rf it I, 3RE-3RE RfeT 
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# I #fVl RR #R RSE R# XSIM^M # mRcIK # f, eft RRR SET 7RWH # | 

eft f#T 6HKI RFT 4)IH F# 'J<iMI #, #9T s# J .#4l % #[SEMRT #, #3T # #R 
^?W #IR#RT#RTSTt3i#RRsrcR#, RRF RTR R, F# SET gRMIH Ft TFT 
t #T RTR ## # RRT FlRT, RRSJ#R ql'JMl ‘RiTFR ^RT #R,’ #R-#R STTR set 

Fttrtr #?tt I Re crtt-crtt st# i #r rtr # # setr r# rse ^ttctt , s# # #rt ft 

'FTRT %, #f#R FRTiFTR SET# # f#r RRRT SET# # f#T TTR #jRTR, RR# f rrt# 1 1 
fit # ST#TRTR ## RR sj#t f, RTR RTR q# 1 ^R# # #R # RR f I # RTR RTR 
rfRRt Ft# I eft RR FR#fR F f# RR RT # RTSF# Ft, SRRf# ft #T FR RR RSE ft 

tfR, f#t sr rf# wt set T#t# # i fr Re# Rtr rst r r# rfrt rtf#, fr 

# $TT#R, RRR WR I, #f#R R?T S# R## R R# RRRRT# #FRR# RF# RFRT 

rtf# 1 1 

SJ#F R?t RT# SETR RRSTT RTRT | # ##-# RTERT #R RR SETR S# R# SR 
RR#, RR# RTR RRRT SJ# RRRT ftRT 1 1 R# RTTR SET #FTT SE# RIR# R#T, RTF# 
f##TRT #T RTR# RTFRT #R R# RRT RSE# I # RtRT # RT# RRSTT RRT# ST# 
RTRT RT# R#; FRRiR RT# RRSTT SJ# FR RTR S# RRRRT I R# RRFT SR RT SET# 

# #TRT #RT 1 1 

#tf SETR RN SET# | # RR RRR SEt RTRSJ# #S3RT ftSTT 1 1 RRT SETR R# 
#^R # RRR R# ftRT I RTR #R R§R R# ST# ft# qR# ft#; # RTR ft#, RTR# 
## ##, RR# Rf#TT #, RR# RT-RTR #, RTR# R# #SR# ## I # RRJT #S3# 
t, # RS# ## SE# 1 1 set? RTR# SE^#TSETRR#, ##SE##, s#fR^# 

# # SETR #S3SR %, s#^ ^FTT FT, # SETR #S5STT I, F# STSF # f#R #?T R ## 

|R #R ## I, # ^?T STRTS# SERTT #, RFT RRSR # I R# R# ## ##, # #?T 

f#5F RTSTT 1 1 RST RTRSER S# # #T #?T FR1# R# #t R^ R# I R^ff SET 

RRf#R SET #?T, RR SET #§T RTT R^R R# R# R# | ##? FRfRR % 
R# # #R ## |R 1 1 RS# SRF # RRS# ftoTT I, RSTRT #, SETR RTR# t, ## 
RRRT RR5T #S§R 1 1 ## R #R R^ #R RRTR, #R Rjf^RTFRT STRTR, #R RR5T 
RRTR, ###TR^RRT#RT#Sf#|RR# #S#T I RR RRSET RTR #STT #, ## 

# R1R SER# f, #RT PRTRT SE# f I F# SRF # SETR§# #, ##-Rf SETRRT# 
R # ## RTR# RTR 1 1 SR #! ## # ## R Rf#E #RT, F##T # R# 
R5RRI F# # RRR #?T # FRSET FRTRTR SETRT RRRT SESRT I f# R# s# #^R 
W #SET ##, RR RT# SET, STR ^?T R# RfRT I 

# FR# RTR# # R# RT# # R#, # F# SET# 1 1 RT# # RgST RI# 1 1 # 
I RSE # R f# FR RR# #§T # ## s# ^R SETR SERR #TM#, RRT SETR 
RRRT, JRRT SETR SERTT, RR# STSF R f#3TR I # RF# RTR # # f# FR# #TST# ST# 
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t, qqft I, qffftqr |f, qfttqft qsft qq qqRr #, q§w ft, fftqiqq ftiqftf tftn w^n 
q Ft fftqcbt q^ft q# ft# i qF#t qrq ft i afft ftt qftr qm, qrq qm qft atft qqft? 
qTC ftt ftftl 3 R# qFft?-qFfft?qT Ft, qqqft afft" ftftt qqrft qq fttqq ft# qq#q ft, 
ftrftt^jq ft qrfftftfftqq? ft ft# ftftt ftt fft# af# ftqnft f i ^ n?F ft ftT ft qq 
#tn qft-f## Ft anft aft? ^5 qp qiftfttn fft#qq?? ;®Tq q# qft, qrF qt ##r aft? 
ftftFRIT qq qqq t, qift ftt cbRSIft #tqft qq, qift q^ft qq, qfttq q^T# TT aft 
aiMchd qft ft ftftiT ft qftt-qftt qrft ft qft-qft F?q t, qqq?t fttftf, qq ftT aftt 
qftmi 

qq? ftt ft qm qqft I aft ftt fftqfft# ft Fft ftT ft rf q?q? ft ft q§q qft 

ftqft ft fftnqq, qq?-qq? nrq ft fftmqq ftqqr I aft ^q# arcs? ft aft 
are# qqif qq trrt q?qn, sm dfftqqq qqrf qq i ## fft? anqqft fttfftftfftqq? qft 
75ft t nr ## qrq qRfqq ft ftft ftfttfftqfqr qq#q qq f#qpqrq fftqr, ^fftnft 
qqrr wqiqr 1 ?q q*F ft ft$T nr ft arrqqqq ftfttfftqftn qq#n, wq ft qq#q aft 
qffqftfftqqq ^q ft 1 1 qftfft anq ftt fftn Fq# qqgqftt qft fttmftt ft qq anft 
Fq qfft 1 ?qf#q zr^t fn qffftftfftqq? qq agqqr, ?q arnF, qq? qgq are# ftq I aft 
q§q anq$qq? qiq % 1 ft ftq qft qfft aft fttftfft, qr qft ft fftq?q q?? qft q>iqt 
ft anrft ft?r ft qq qq?# ft 1 

anqqiq- ft ftftq ftftt ft? anqft ft q§q #tn ft qft ftft, q§q qft fttq 
ftt qRq ft ftt qft ftft ftft 1 ftftq fft?? ftt anqqft qq^m I ft? aqqq?q aft ^fftm 
%ftt I? aqqq?q qft gfftqr ft qTRT qq afft ftsuq qq q?T ftft 1 1 qftt qft nrq?? 
ft qp qft g?q? qft qtq^t Ft qft t ftft RFfft qqq# qft ft 1 qt Fft ftt ?qft, qftqt 
ft...ftft ?q qrftf qft anqqqr qft ?qqft qqqqT ft ftft snftt qq?rqr qftf ft, araqq qft 
qq 6 hi ft, qq fr anft qq qftfft ftftt ft 1 ftt FqffttT tqq qn^q anm, ftt qq> tf^t 
qqq Fnft ft ftFnr nr ft$T qq ft qft-qt m^qr qft ftftftqftq #ftf, qfttq^nqrft 
fttftt, fftqft Fnft fttq arqq qT^qr ftftq q# 1 qqft arfftq? ftt ftt ajjftqfft# ft, 
qqftq ft, ftftqft ft 1 qqq fttft fttr qfttfft? qiF^q % qft? qqq qft qqqT, qftt 
% qiq Fqft q|q qqft ^fftqqq FfttMrq qq#q, Ffttfftqfftr ftfqqfftft, 

fttfftftftqqq ft ftt qft fftqqnq % arqq-arqq f^qt ft #t# 1 fqft qFq qft ftftt 
?q qft qr^q ftt, ^qftrfttftt ftt, ftftfftnftq, qft?F ftt, ?qftt fttftr, ft qq qqq ft 
Ft ?ft I ajft qftt ftt ttce 5ttw ft I ftt fft q# ^ftt 1 ^qft qiq ftft 

anqft q?# ftt, ftt ft fft qift qqqT qft q^q ft qqq ft FTq qnrqr qiflq 1 ftft qrmft? 
arm, fttq amF gft rk q#, ft, ?nqqnr ftqFranft|qqq?q|tqqT|ftftt? qqft 
qq? qfT qqq fftnr nm fft qFT anRt qft?t ft qqr qq=jq qqr ft, qqft qqrqqt 
ftt ftft qqroq qftfft ftt ftt ftft [ftt] fftqt qftqq qft t, qqqft q?r arfft^Tr fftm 
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W F | # # FTTF STF# FTF 1 1 ?F# 3TRtFR 3TTFF #, -3N# cETF FT# ?ET 3TT#i 
TIFT ^ -3ftT f## F, #T MFFT RTF FTRtFTT f#fot 3FF# FTF# #, # 3Tf#FTT 
^FRTT # F# # # RfT W, M#Wd #, WM Ff#f# #T f^TeTT mRn<# F I Ft 3F# 
% 'FRTFTT T5FT # F#-F% -3FTRTT WPff F FTF F# M# T5T, ##T ^iwlll 
?TT FT? F 3TTF F # ##F, #T FT F #T 3TTF# FTF # # 3TfFFTT 3TTFFT eft 3TFT 
TFT 3TF# FT? % FTF F# eft -FTF# FTF #T 3TTFFT f#FT #T F#T F§F F# % 3TT# 
FlFT I 3 tRjf>K Tit FTF# FIF F FTFT |, F?T Ff#FTT, ##T Ff#FTT Fit #F#F 
F##FFFT FF# % ?TFFTF FT FF# t, Ft #F FFF# I, ## §R | f afR 

# I# FTFT # f# ?F FF FTP# # FTF TtHS) I 

FF FT FTF F FFTFF ##t F#R #7 F§# # | 1 #T FT FTF # RF FR #5T 
Sfoft FTfoR FR Ft #FTF#RF FTFRFt I F?FT# TTF FT FTF F FtFt FTf?R I #T 
effort, FT FTF F F£TT FT fFFTTTF FtFT FTf#R I #F ## FT FTF # FTFT FTf?R, Ft RF 
FF | #F# FFT FTTF Fit Ff#T F#FT, FFTfF 3TFT # effort ## Ft Ft FF# RF 
Ft FFT^ FF TTFFT FTFT #, FF F#t FT FFTFIF FTFT 1 1 RFt, % t# FRTFF FtFT I, 
FtFt ^ FTF FTF F fRJFR FTFT #, TFT# Ft-# FFRT# # FTF # F# I FF FTF 
it FF ifST F FTTFT 1 1 #T FTTFt FFTFT f#T FFF F# FIT 3W ?f, fFTFTF #, 
f#TF FFft FfoTFTT F?#-F?f#Tt # #FT f##, FTF FF#F # FT FT, ^foTFftf# fo 
FT FR, FTfoRfoRF F FT FR #T FSF FF, FF FFlt F fofo #F # Ffotfo, # ^T 
#FFtFFTTT#, #TFFTTT#I#T##F I, FF# FF F F# FTFF f# # 
FT FR FF'FF §16 it fo # FTF FT FR I FF# # FFF FTF F TF FR FTF # F3TFT 
llFTF#§TFT#FTFFFT#T|, FFT FT i) FIT FR # F#f% §TFT fo [#T] FTF 
^t FTFFRT F§F FFR 1 1 §TFT # Ft-F| FF5R F% I, FTF # T#F #M^F I F# 
1 1 F FTF #F> F# F I FF FTF # FFTFT FTFF 1 1 >31# FFHF #, 3TF5T FFTtFR #; 
Ft F# #FT, FF ## |F #F FFT FT FT 3P# FTF # F3TF I 

3TNF FFT t# FT FTF F RF TTFFTTt TTF #F F#F, #FTFtfeF I FTTf#T 
% # ## FTF t F# #t #T FTF FTF t, FFFT FTF F|F 3TF5T #, FFT #F 
FT FT I 3TFT F# FFF# FF FT FTF fo, FF f#TT# #, FF FT# FF# F§F FTF 

# I FTFF-3TFF f%FFT # §#F F# I FTF F# # #T 3TTFFF # F§ffoT 

#, F% #F #, dil<6 I ##T TTFFTit TTF FtFT t # f#T FR FF# FTFF 
FF FT# t #T FTTF F#T I #T FTFTF ?TT# f#T FT FTF F# fo FTF 3TF5T ?tFT 
I, TTTf#T TTFF1# TTF FTTF FT# I #T FT FTF F #FT FTflR | # 3TFT ## f% Wt 
#T # FTF# foBFFT FST FTF #, 3TR# FTF# I 5# Tilt #T # FFTFT ^ I ## F3TFT 
# ? TFt# FT# # # F# #FT, MRFF FT# #, #!?FF FTF #, F^W # #5FF FT# #, 
'RT#jf # #FFF FR# # I # #T 3TT# F# t, Ft #tFF #T #?FF # FT# F# t #T 
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s^if ^nfr pnfr ^frtt Tft %rtt 1 , Fft, srrr Rt FRft Hpkiiq t, 
ZTTT WIT t T9T Tit 331% 3 3TTT f^IT 1 1 3RT Tt T%f 3%it %t 
3TTTT f*RT T^TT I 

3IR #Tf Tit RT 'REFT ft?t Tt 3TR RRT if Tp? W-^H T%f%R, 

3RRR %R RRT TR% t, 3?lT f%TT % % q^R ^T W #R I? #T ?T%? 
3RR-3RR RT #7 $TT% ## 1 1 TT 3TR '3FR %9T T% ^5 TH$ti <3ftT 3TFRFt 
3R% %$T TiT cp pR ft% sfR ?%$7T 3R% %?T T% 7TR% 77R, JTTeft JPR TTT Tit 

afft Tit t# i % «n?f I, Trf% ^ti^t tttt%, 3ttw 3Rf% tsnft ftft, 

TT TO T% vJ^rfcT Ft%t % 3TR '3TFRFt 3Rf% % RRT T% \3RfcT Ftft I FTfeR 
TT f^TW TR % chH TiRT %, SITR-SRT TFT I 

eft '3TF5F RT) *JTRT) R»l, FT 3JR TilH Tit Ti7% ^ feR FT TR TR ?R If 3TtT 
FT MtPiiPHTi cFT TlfTT % $JT f%TT I % Tt SFFRFt -3ftT TT^ft ^Ft ^TRTj Ft 
MW TtTFT% TR% TT%F'3IR TT% TT% faeiiafl % 3T% f?R % HTT fct % #7 
Wt TIT T3TT % fr> % TT FT% #T TR RTRf TR t, 3TTI TR% % TR TR 
I, #T FT TlfeRpRTI % FT TT T% 3TT9TR #fr, R%t% FPTt, afft ^Ft Titf 9TF 
T# Tt TFTL.f TFf %7TTT Titf TFfoTT, TFf 3TTTf I, 3Mnt % T^f, H,H^RI I 
'3TT^‘ TT F TTT%, H J H TT? TiTTRR J^T 3THT cFF 73Teft f TFT, 9TFTT TK 

if 3TTir dsM '#...# ir ^ETT fift I, #7 if ^ ^ TTf T5T 2TT, 

^i»T Hle^H ?l% 3R& TiFT TR% TTeT I Tt ^ ^ff vi^fk % 1% T?T % 'Tf 

% eftT Pl=hef J l Tt ^T, FFt, >3fR '3T5ST TiFT T^t, 3FT% (el 1 ^ <3TlT 3TF5J ^ 
lei 1 ;, 3flT f^^EeTR % feR I 

Tft frUTSff %% f iff FFT^ ^TT T^R TR ifff TR TT R^T T7R t eft 5RT 
5W ^Tif I if -3TTW TTcF cfKT §3TT, T^tt, RFFt cftfR TFf ^RT I Tt 3R 3TR 
FR RRT TT, ’HlS'Ml ofR TRTf TT T^eT-T^cT £RRR, ?lfTRT, RT TT-^T % 3TR TR, 

3fR^ ft?r tr g?r ^?ff p , #c m if «fr|t if Irrr ttrt ttfrtt ^tr t?t 

^ TR wi T^Ff 3TR RWTT I FTT Rf TRT TRTf |, RFT 3TRT TRTRT 
if RR if Ml^dp-HT) T5T TRR FfR RTF T^TT I 
RTflR! 

■3R, RTf^R 4)^4 if^ RTR TR.-.'STt, <i^(i Rif, if^ RTR c^^HI | TRffR! 
RT%R! RT%R! 

[Translation begins: 

Mr Chief Minister, sisters and brothers. 

The first question that I have to ask you is whether you can understand what 1 
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am saying. Those who can understand Hindi, please raise your hands. My 
colleague Rameshwar ji 145 had been inviting me for the past few days to visit 
Wanaparthy, particularly when the question of establishing a polytechnic here 
came up. Rameshvar Rao ji is an old colleague of mine and we are together in 
the Lok Sabha even now. Therefore, 1 wanted to come here and 1 am happy to 
have been able to do so. Firstly, I have satisfied my friend and secondly, I have 
been given the opportunity of meeting the people of this province gathered 
together here. Thirdly, I have a special interest in polytechnics and other allied 
institutions. Yesterday, I laid the foundation stone of an engineering college 
and here I am today. I feel that these steps that we are taking today will help the 
country to progress. I have come here on a very auspicious day, the day of 
Vijaya Dashami. 

Rameshwar Rao ji pointed out just now that this is a very backward district 
and we want it to progress. We want not only this district but the whole of 
Andhra Pradesh and India to progress. We want that no man or woman in India 
should be deprived of the opportunity for progress and betterment. We must 
take the whole country forward. It is a gigantic task because there are forty 
crore human beings. But that means also that we are rich in manpower and we 
want the largest number of human beings to participate in this task. 

You may remember that there was a time when we faced yet another gigantic 
task of freeing India from her bondage and getting rid of British rule from here. 
It involved great effort and sacrifices but ultimately we won. The people of 
India won by following their great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. And we got 
freedom. Soon after that we were confronted with yet another problem of the 
princely states which included Hyderabad. The biggest of them all was their 
merger into the Indian Union. That was also done and India became one unified 
country with a single administration. A Parliament meets in Delhi comprising 
of elected representatives from all over the country. There are also state 
assemblies to which the people elect their representatives. 

It was a great revolution to have got rid of British imperialism, merged the 
princely states into the Indian Union and to have established people’s rule 
through elected representatives. You may remember that two and a half years 
ago Telangana was merged into Andhra Pradesh and other parts of the old 
Hyderabad state were given to Bombay and Mysore. The greater Andhra thus 
came into being. There are other great provinces in the country but there is one 
uniform administration and Parliament for the entire country. 


145. See fn 144 in this section. 
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We have people’s rule in India now. But it is our wish to strengthen 
democracy even further so that administration is not left entirely in the hands 
of high officials. Therefore, we have laid stress on greater autonomy for the 
panchayats. 

As I said earlier, our first and foremost task was to get freedom for India. 
Then, we had to consolidate that freedom by fostering unity and organisation 
in the country and ensuring cooperation among the people. Today, the most 
urgent task before us is to produce greater wealth in the country which can be 
distributed among the people so that poverty is eradicated and the people enjoy 
a better standard of living. We have taken up this great task. But even more 
urgent is the need, to foster unity. We became independent because we united 
ourselves and worked together as one people. We have to do so again irrespective 
of the province that we may belong to. There are various provinces in India 
from the Himachal Pradesh, Bombay, Orissa, Madras, Andhra, Pradesh, and 
Kerala. But India is one country and all the states are merely parts of it. We 
must always bear in mind the fact that we are citizens of one big country, whether 
you call it India, Bharat or Hindustan with different kinds of people in difference 
provinces languages, religions and castes. All of them are part of this large 
family of India. 

The most important task before us now is to lift this country of ours out of 
the mire of poverty and ensure a better standard of living for everyone. This 
has been our goal during the last ten to twelve years. You must have heard 
about the five year plans. That does not mean that everything comes to a standstill 
every five years. The work goes on. But we have adopted planning for purposes 
of targets and administrative arrangements. We have already completed one 
five year plan and are in the midst of the Second. Then, there will be the Third 
Plan. These plans are meant to ensure an all-round development in the country. 
We have no desire to go to war with any country. We want peace in our relations 
with others. The only war that we wish to wage is against India’s poverty and 
unemployment. 

This gigantic task cannot be done by a handful of officials. It requires the 
people s participation. All our ministers and officials are not strong enough to 
shoulder the country’s burdens. India can progress only if the people are willing 
to shoulder them. They must understand this and prepare themselves to 
participate in the great national tasks. 

You require training for any task that you undertake. Otherwise the works 
will not be done well. Many of you must be farmers and learned farming from 
your family, your parents. Those who are well-trained, become excellent farmers. 
Similarly, artisans or craftsmen, carpenters, ironsmiths and others require training 
in their fields. Without training and special skills a nation is bound to lag behind. 
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The advanced nations of the world have got so far ahead, because their people 
are extremely well trained and skilled and use modem techniques of production. 
The farmers use good seeds and fertilizers and therefore they are able to produce 
a great deal. This is the case with the factory workers too. We must also follow 
their example and make arrangements to train people in various fields if we 
want India to progress. 

So, there are two major tasks in particular before us. One, we must train 
people in new skills and techniques. That means that arrangements must be 
made to educate boys and girls all over the country. No child in India must be 
deprived of the opportunity for education. Every single boy and girl must get 
basic education for five to seven years. Then, the bright ones must get the 
opportunity for higher education in colleges, institutes and polytechnics and so 
on. Once education spreads and people start getting trained in various 
professions, whether it is agriculture or industries, and imbibing new knowledge 
that the modem world has to offer, India will progress automatically. 

In this connection, it is our duty to open schools in every village and also to 
make arrangements for special technical education. A polytechnic has been 
opened here and I laid the foundation stone for an engineering college in 
Warangal yesterday. Such colleges and institutions are coming up all over the 
country. It is vital for our youth to be given scientific training if India is to 
progress. The opening of this polytechnic is a step in the right direction and 
will benefit the youth in this area. They will be educated and trained and will 
be able to participate in the great national tasks. 

Do you know what the world is like today? Many of you may not have had 
the opportunity of travelling abroad. Many of you may not have travelled very 
much even within the country. But you must try to understand the situation that 
exists in the world today. There is great stress on science and technology which 
have enabled the west to make rapid strides and become powerful and wealthy. 
Therefore, we too must imbibe the new knowledge and overtake the others in 
the matter of original research. Immediately after independence, one of the 
first things we did was to open huge national science laboratories all over the 
country to give our youth scientific education and training, we cannot get 
anywhere without that. Simultaneously, we have opened technical institutes, 
engineering colleges and polytechnics in different parts of the country. This 
has enabled a large number of young boys and girls to acquire knowledge of 
the new sciences and technology, engineering, etc. This polytechnic is a branch 
of that chair. 

Secondly, the people must participate in the national tasks. How are they 
to do that? Today, there was a large public meeting in Shadnagar on my way 
here where a big achievement was highlighted; the Andhra Pradesh government 
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has given greater autonomy to the panchayats, panchayat samitis and zila 
parishads. This is a very welcome step. Now, the right to do what the village or 
district needs vests with the people themselves, instead of with the government 
officials. We want to delegate authority among the people. If all of you cooperate, 
your village, district and province will progress very rapidly. But it is only the 
people who are educated and trained who can discharge their responsibilities 
well. Therefore, it is crucial that all of you should try to understand where your 
duty lies. 

There should be a panchayat and a cooperative society in every village. 
There should be a school in every village. These are the three institutions on 
which the future edifice of a democratic India will be built. They will ensure 
that the children get the opportunity for education and secondly vest the people 
with authority instead of its remaining in the hands of a few officials. This is 
how we envisage running our country. Our bright young children must get the 
opportunity for higher education, in colleges and universities, in polytechnics 
and scientific institutions so that they can grow up to shoulder the burdens of 
this country of ours and lead her towards progress. We do not want the educated 
youth to swell the numbers in cities. They must go back to their villages and 
help in lifting them up by generating new work in the villages. There is a huge 
gap between the towns and villages at the moment. There are large buildings 
and houses in the cities, whereas the villages have mud hovels. This is not 
right. We want to change the conditions in the rural areas. 

As I said, there must be a cooperative society in every village to help the 
farmer have a better deal in the matter of buying and selling. Individually, the 
small farmer does not have the capacity for progress or using new techniques, 
good seeds, etc. But a cooperative society helps him to get all these things and 
this in turn boosts production. Therefore, a cooperative society is very essential 
for every village. 

As you can imagine, the task of uplifting the nation is a gigantic one. It 
cannot be done by shouting slogans, but only by hard work in every field, 
whether our job lies on the field or factories, in schools and colleges. Other 
countries have progressed through their hard work and effort. It requires the 
participation of the people, men as well as women. The women in particular 
must remember that they have a major role to play in uplifting India. Unless 
they progress, half of India will remain backward. 

If you get the opportunity, you must tour the different parts of India to see 
this great country of ours in its myriad forms and faces. You will then understand 
India better and feel a sense of pride. It will help you to keep a larger national 
perspective instead of thinking only of your village or district. This is crucial 
because your progress depends on India's progress and vice versa. Therefore 
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we have to work together as one nation instead of pulling in different directions. 

Today is a very auspicious day and we are gathered together for an 
auspicious task, the formal inauguration of this polytechnic. I congratulate all 
of you particularly the teachers and students of this institution. They must bear 
in mind that the thousands of people gathered here today cherish great hopes 
and expectations from this institution. I have no doubt about it that the boys 
(there seem to be no girls. I am sure they will join, for there is no ban to that) 
sitting here before me are bright and hard working. I have firm faith that those 
who pass out from here will be intelligent, well trained and serve Andhra Pradesh 
and India well. 

I want these students and teachers sitting here who accept what I have said 
to raise their hands signifying a pledge. Please remember that you must not 
break your pledge. I thank all the men and women who are gathered here today. 
I am happy to have met you. I shall leave for Hyderabad in a short while and 
will go on from there tomorrow morning. My travels are never ending. But I 
shall always remember my visit to Wanaparthy and meeting all of you. Jai 
Hind! Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 

15. Public Meeting, Vijayawada: The Industrial 
Revolution in India 146 

Friends and Comrades, 

I am always happy to come to Vijayawada because this is one of the principal 
political and intellectual centres of Andhra Pradesh. I have been three days in 
this state. 14 I went first to Warangal and laid the foundation stone of an 
engineering college, then to Hyderabad, a great city, then to Shahabad where 
we performed a very important ceremony, that is, we gave a start to the panchayat 
samitis. And that is a great and revolutionary change that is coming over India 
where power is being transferred to the panchayats, to the people of the villages. 
I hope that this example of Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan will be adopted in 
the rest of India because that represents one of the ideals we have had, that is, 
to decentralise, to give power to our people, to have real janatantra, a people’s 
democracy. So I was happy to participate in this important ceremony, and I 

146. Speech at Vijayawada, 12 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

147. From 10 to 14 October 1959. 
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wish it well. Then we went on to Wanapathy and there we started a polytechnic, 
another symbol of the new India, like the engineering college at Warangal. 
Today we went to Nagaijunakonda, and there first I went to the ruins of that 
ancient city, Vijayapuri, which flourished there seventeen hundred years ago 
and was a great centre of learning and people came there from different parts of 
Asia to study. And later I went to a new India, also near Nagarjunakonda, where 
a great dam is being built and mighty canals are going to give life-giving water 
all round to the rural areas. That has been my programme today, and now I 
come to you, to this city, famous in our political history, and I am happy to meet 
you all. 

When I was at Nagarjunakonda today, admiring the great works there and 
looking at the large number, thousands of workers who are building it, one old 
Andhra worker came up to me and said something to me which moved me 
greatly and which made me think. I shall try to tell you what he told me, and I 
shall try, I hope correctly, to repeat the words in the Telugu language which he 
used. He said Idimiru techina deepam (translation: This is the lamp lit by you). 
I hope I have correctly said it. That moved me because it was the greatest 
compliment that anyone could pay, and I felt both proud and humble when I 
heard that and I felt that if it has been given to me in the course of my life to 
light some lamps here and there then my life has been worthwhile. And I felt 
also that to all of us, you and me and every one of us, after all, what does life 
mean? If we could remember that, and if we could light some lamps, we have 
done something worthwhile. Many of us, instead of lighting lamps, spend our 
energy in snuffing and putting out lamps and candles. And I felt, thinking about 
this phrase of this old worker, how it really summarised what our attitude should 
be both in international affairs and in national affairs. 

I shall deal with international affairs first, because it has been our policy to 
light lamps, lamps of peace, lamps which will put an end to conflict, lamps 
which remove discord from the world. That has been our policy. We have called 
it by many names. Sometimes it is called the policy of non-alignment, non- 
commitment, of not joining a military alliance but trying to be friendly with all 
the people and countries of the world. Some people have said that is not a right 
policy. Some people have asked me today, told me today that your policy is 
shattered. Why? ’Oh, because China did this or that and now you must change 
your policy.’ Those people do not understand this basic principle, this basic 
approach of our international policy. If that principle is correct, it is correct 
whatever other people might do. It is correct even if we make a mistake. And I 
do submit to you that that basic principle that we have followed in international 
policy is to light lamps of peace and to encourage peace in the world and not to 
say or do anything which adds to thoughts or activities of war. 
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Therefore I firmly believe that that policy was a right policy, that that policy 
is today the right policy and that tomorrow it will also be the right policy, and, 
in so far as I can, I shall adhere to it, and I trust that you will approve of it. 
Those people who think in other terms, of military alliances, of opposition to 
this country and that country, do not light lamps, they create the feeling of 
discord, they snuff to some extent, peace in the world, I am not criticising any 
country or any individual or party. But I do wish to tell you that in the world 
today I firmly believe that the right policy is the policy of not joining war 
alliances, not joining military alliances, of being friendly with all countries, 
whether you agree with them or do not agree with them. Of course, in doing so 
you have to maintain your independence, your integrity, your self-respect and 
your dignity. But there is no reason why we should not maintain our integrity 
and independence and yet be friendly to others. And I would like you also to 
look round Asia, and indeed the world, and try to see how the policy of warlike 
alliances has led the world to where it has led. And has it brought peace or 
progress in any country in Asia? I do not wish to mention any country. It has 
brought weakness, it has brought hatred, it has brought conflict; it has brought 
hatred because once you think in terms of against any country you begin to 
hate that country; and it has brought weakness because if you rely on military 
alliances and other people’s help, you grow weak, you do not grow self-reliant. 
Therefore I do submit to you that the foreign policy that we have pursued has 
been the right policy and that it should be pursued in the future also. 

By following this policy we have served the cause of peace in the world 
and we have served India’s cause also. And you will see that today other countries 
are also to some extent following that policy. To some extent, I said. You will 
see that today the great countries are approaching each other in terms of peace, 
not in terms of warlike alliances, and because of that today in the world there is 
less of tension, less of conflict and more hope of peace than at any time in the 
last ten or twelve years. We should welcome this change in the world when the 
two great leaders of two great countries, the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union, meet together and discuss world problems, problems of 
disarmament and peace . 148 We should welcome it and send them our good wishes 
for success. 

Now, in our own country people have become excited because of border 
troubles with China. Those troubles are a matter of concern to us and they have 
made us unhappy, and obviously, as we have stated, we cannot submit to any 
force or any aggression. That is true, and we shall hold by that and preserve the 
integrity of our country, but at the same time it is not right for us in our excitement 

148. See item 2, fn 26. 
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to give up our own policy, not to aim at peace but to think in terms of war or to 
take steps which makes the situation harder and worse and leads to bitter conflict. 
We must therefore face this situation with courage, with firmness, but also at 
the same time keeping peace in view, keeping friendly dealings with other 
countries in view, and thus we shall, I hope, succeed in solving these difficult 
problems also in a peaceful way. 

During a fairly long life engaged in public activities, I have, no doubt, 
made many mistakes, but I hope I have never done anything which should 
bring in the slightest degree dishonour to the name of India, anything that will 
come in the way of the freedom and independence of the Indian people, and I 
can assure you that so far as I am concerned I shall never agree to anything 
which is dishonourable to India. But that does not mean that we should behave 
like an immature, excitable nation and go about throwing challenges and hurling 
abuse at other nations. That is not the way that grown up, mature nations 
function, and I hope we in India are a grown up and mature people who can 
face any contingency without cold feet, without excitement, firmly and yet 
calmly and dispassionately. 

We have two kinds of parties in India, many kinds, but I am referring to 
two only for the present. Some people and parties get greatly excited and want 
us to swing about a sword all the time, or a gun. They want us always to be on 
the verge of war. That is not the path of wisdom. It is right to be prepared for all 
contingencies, but it is also right always to work for peaceful settlements. That 
is what we have said always to other countries, in other world problems, and 
for us to rush into situations which lead to conflict and war is not right. Of 
course we must be firm, we must preserve our country and we shall certainly 
do so, but we must do it always in a friendly way, hoping for friendly settlements. 
That is one set of parties. 

The other is another party, only one, so far as I know, the Communist Party 
in India, which takes an opposite view, which becomes an apologist for other 
countries who may be criticising or condemning or attacking India, and thereby 
cuts itself aloof from the national sentiment of all right-minded Indians. 149 That, 
I need hardly tell you, I consider completely wrong. As I have referred to the 
Communist Party I might further say that my difficulty with that party is not 
some theory, economic theory, you may or may not accept any theory, but I 
believe that the fundamental attitude of the Communist Party in India is against 
that basic principle that I said, to light lamps for other people. They try to snuff 
out the lights, they try to promote discord between group and group and they 
are not unfavourable to violence. Therefore I think that approach is a wrong 

149. See item 1, fn 12&13. 
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approach. It does harm to the community, comes in the way of our progress, 
and basically and ethically is wrong. I am not referring for the moment to any 
economic doctrine they may have, but to their technique of action. That is one 
thing, and the second, which leads them, cuts them adrift from national sentiment 
because they look for advice and guidance outside India. 

You know that we are on very friendly terms with some of the great 
communist countries, like the Soviet Union. They have their way in their country. 
They have made great progress, which we admire. We have our way in our 
country. They have not in the slightest degree tried to interfere with us in our 
way, and we wish them well in their country. So that we work our respective 
destinies; sometimes, I hope, learning from each other; but without interfering 
with each other and remaining friends. I have no objection to the world, to 
various countries in the world following different policies, trying different 
experiments. I do not wish to go and interfere with them, and I do not want any 
such country to interfere with me. 

Now I shall come to the domestic sphere. Here again you will see, you will 
test everything, I hope, whether it is international or domestic, by this measure! 
“Does it light more lamps in the world or snuff them out?” It is a good measure. 
There can be no doubt that any approach, international or national, which is 
based on hatred and violence, does not light lamps. It puts them out. Therefore, 
whether this cold war approach in the world is not an approach of lighting 
lamps but it is one of putting them out, whether that approach is made in the 
name of communism or in the name of anti-communism or in any other name, 
it is based on hatred, on fear and on violence, and it can bring no ultimate good 
to the world, it can only bring conflict. I am glad, however, that more and more 
people in the world and in the great countries are realising that that is not a safe 
or a good approach because if war comes it will destroy humanity, and if you 
go on playing with the cold war then war may well come. Therefore if you 
want to avoid war, real war, avoid cold war also. 

Who was it in our land, in our present generation who lighted many lamps, 
thousands and millions of lamps, who was it? Surely, you know the name. It 
was Mahatma Gandhi. He lighted the lamps in millions of hearts and minds, 
brought peace and solace and hope to them, made the burden of life a little 
lighter for them. And some of us who have positions of responsibility today, 
whatever we have learnt, whatever light was, through his light under which we 
lived. So you have an example in India of how lamps can be lighted even by 
one great individual. We are not great, we are humble people. We cannot be 
like Mahatma Gandhi, but at any rate we can try to understand his message and 
try to follow it. 

Ever since we attained independence the one great problem before India 
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has been the problem of India’s poverty, India’s backwardness, economic 
backwardness. And poverty is the greatest bringer of darkness to the life of 
people, and therefore, if you wish to brighten those lives, if you wish to light 
lamps which will cast their light in that darkness, then you have to deal with the 
problem of poverty of the Indian people. That is why ever since independence 
the basic problem that we had to face was how to fight this poverty, this 
backwardness, how to make India a prosperous country, a welfare state in which 
every single individual would be a sharer in that welfare, that was the problem 
before us. And thinking over that problem we said that we want a socialist 
pattern of society. Because what does socialism mean? Socialism means, it 
means the welfare state, of course, it means every individual having equality of 
opportunity to progress, it means something more than that. It means an ethical 
approach, a moral approach to human relationships. It means having a society 
in which one group does not try to crush another, in which one group does not 
try to exploit another, in which people do not mount up on other people’s dead 
or alive bodies in order to progress. It means, in other words, a society which is 
a cooperative society and not purely an acquisitive society and a profit-making 
society. Profit is good, I do not object to profit. I do not at all object to incentives, 
people must have incentives to go ahead. But if profit is at the expense of 
another’s downfall, another’s exploitation, then that profit is not good, and a 
society that is based on that principle is not soundly based. 

If you have a family, what would you think of that family if each brother 
and sister were constantly fighting the other, knocking the other down, trying 
to stand up on the shoulders of the other? You would not think well of that 
family. But if those brothers and sisters and father and mother cooperate together 
for the family’s good and share in the good fortune of the family, that is a good 
family. Now if that is good for a family why should not that be a good principle 
for a larger community? It is true that it is easier for a family to cooperate than 
for large numbers of people. I recognise the difficulty. I do not say it is easy. 
But the principle holds, the principle what is good for a family is good for a 
larger community, for a village, for the whole country. That is, we should aim 
at that principle and try to live up to it. We may not succeed wholly, but the 
principle is good and if we accept a good principle it will help us in gradually 
moving in that direction. Therefore, the Congress, about twenty five years or 
more ago, defined in its Article I that its creed, as it is called, that the object of 
the Indian National Congress is to achieve a cooperative commonwealth in 
India. 1511 That was done twenty five years ago, nothing new. Recently, three or 
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four years ago we added a word, a cooperative ‘socialist’ commonwealth, 
although that was included, but to make it clear . 151 Now I use the word 
socialism because I think it is a good word. I could have used the word, if 
you like, “sarvodaya” which is a better word. Only I do not wish to monopolise 
a word like sarvodaya which is being used by Acharya Vinoba Bhave. But it is 
an excellent word, I like it, I like the sense behind it. When I use the word 
socialism I am not referring to any cut-and-dned scheme given in the text- 
books of socialism. I do not believe in doctrinaire and cut-and-dried schemes. 
All these old schemes in these books are schemes which have arisen in a hundred 
years in the context of Europe, in the context of the industrialisation of Europe. 
Remember, that all these words, socialism and communism and the like are the 
children of the industrial revolution in Europe. They are quite new, about a 
hundred and fifty years or less. They are therefore derived from conditions in 
Europe because of the industrial revolution. There is much in them which we 
can learn. But there is absolutely no reason why we should blindfoldedly accept 
that rigid system and try to apply it to India. Conditions are different in our 
country and the period is different. We are not living in the Europe of a hundred 
years ago. So that whatever policy we may adopt, we may have certain principles, 
certain basic ideals but they must be derived from our thinking and applied to 
the conditions in India. 

What do I mean by socialism? I do not wish to define something precisely 
because we live in a developing society, we live in a changing society in India, 
in the world. The idea of socialism of the middle nineteenth century is no longer 
applicable today anywhere. The idea of communism as enunciated previously 
is not today accepted by the communist countries wholly, although they may 
not say so. As society changes we have to adapt new ways, find new ways of 
dealing with it. But broadly speaking, I mean by socialism equal opportunity 
for all, I mean no great differences. In the matter of equality you cannot make 
everybody equal, of course not, people differ in ability, in strength, in capacity; 
but equal opportunity, and a society and an economic structure so framed as to 
provide that equality in that society. Further, remember that socialism is not 
something cut off from prosperity. What I mean is this: Would you have socialism 
which confirms the poverty of a poverty-stricken country? Surely not. That is 
not my idea of socialism, of everybody being poor although they might be 
equal, the whole conception of socialism came when the world began producing 


151. At the sixtieth session of the INC held at Avadi in Madras State from 21 to 23 January 
1955, Nehru proposed replacing the goal of “Cooperative Commonwealth ” with that of 
the “Socialistic Pattern of Society.” See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 255 and 279-283. 
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wealth through industrial techniques; then it came. That is, associated with the 
idea of socialism is greater wealth production and thereafter, better equitable 
wealth distribution. 

Therefore the first thing to do about fighting poverty is to increase the 
wealth producing capacity of a country. Some people, in the name of socialism, 
ask us to take steps which in some theory in their minds might be correct or not, 
but which will result in impeding production of wealth. Some people will say, 
“Oh, cut off everybody, let everybody be equal in possessions and wealth today.” 
It may be a good ideal to aim at. I aim at that. But if I did anything like that I 
would stop most of the wealth producing features of our economy today, and 
therefore the first result will be greater poverty in India, and that will not be 
socialism. Therefore we must remember that it is not by some doctrinaire method 
that we are going to solve this problem, but step by step, by producing more 
and more wealth from land, from industry and in other ways and at the same 
time seeing to it that the social structure is such that the differences between 
rich and poor become lesser and lesser. 

What do you see in the world today? You see a number of countries, chiefly 
in Europe, Western Europe, America, Canada, Australia, Japan if you like, the 
Soviet Union of course; countries which have attained a high standard of living, 
countries which produce wealth at a rapid pace. And you see other countries, 
mostly underdeveloped, in Asia and Africa, some even in South America, which 
are backward economically, which are poor. What is this difference due to? 
The difference is due to the fact that the industrial revolution came to those 
countries which are rich today, that they took advantage of science and 
technology and the powers that nature gave them through science and 
technology. Therefore they drew wealth from their land, they drew wealth from 
their industry and continually they are growing richer and richer, while the 
underdeveloped countries are struggling hard, very hard to better their lot, and 
moving slowly. Therefore it follows, does it not, that if we are to rid ourselves 
of our poverty we must take advantage of science and technology and the 
machine; we must have the industrial revolution here and we must learn to use 
the forces of nature which Western people have used. We fell back as a country 
in spite of our high philosophy and high ideals because we were complacent, 
we did not keep pace with the modem world, with science and technology and 
we became poor, and we became a subject people. Now that we are free, our 
first step must be to catch up to these countries through science, technology 
and the like. England and America and other countries took one hundred and 
fifty years to develop after the industrial revolution. Are we going to take a 
hundred and fifty years? Surely not. We cannot afford to do so. For one reason, 
our population is so great and increases so fast that we will be overwhelmed by 
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this population unless our wealth producing capacity grows much more rapidly. 
So, we have to find ways and means of encompassing of fulfilling this industrial 
revolution in a short time, whatever it may be, ten years, fifteen years. You 
cannot do it by magic, but we certainly cannot wait for a hundred years. That is 
the problem before us and any person trying to solve that problem must answer 
that question, as to how we are going to bring about that measure of wealth 
production and proper equitable wealth distribution so that our people as a 
whole may have the necessities and the normal comforts of life. 

It is this question which every individual has to think about. It is this question 
which every party in India has to answer. I do not say that there is only one 
answer to that. My answer may be wrong. But anyhow every party must answer 
that question as to how within a measurable period of time, ten, fifteen, twenty 
years if you like, whatever the period may be, that India can pass through that 
industrial and like revolutions and raise its wealth so that it may raise our 
standards of living greatly, so that there may be no unemployment in this country. 
That is the question which every party has to answer. That is the question which 
the Swatantra Party has to answer. It is no good talking vaguely about various 
matters with which nobody can disagree. Many of the things that the Swatantra 
Party says are good, pious statements with which all of us agree. Some of the 
things it says, I think, are completely out of date. And anyhow, whatever it says 
has no relation whatsoever to present-day problems in India. 

It is this question which has been tackled by us through our Planning 
Commission, through our Government, through our Five Year Plans. It is not a 
question to answer in a sentence. We have got those five year plan reports 
which indicate how we should tackle it. I do not say that the five year plan 
report is a perfect report. It may have many mistakes. We are trying to solve a 
mighty and very difficult problem of four hundred million people in India, and 
we make many mistakes. But anyhow we are trying to solve it and I think that 
we have gone some good way to solve it. I think, not only I but many people 
think that India is perhaps the only country of the underdeveloped countries, 
excluding China. I am excluding China because China is working in a different 
way and no doubt making progress — excluding China, I say that India is, I 
imagine, the only country in Asia, in Africa and even perhaps in South America 
to some extent, which has moved fairly rapidly towards the industrial revolution, 
which is what people call approaching in the next few years, the taking-off 
stage into industrialism. We have made progress; we have laid the foundations 
of that progress. 

How do you measure industrial progress? There are many ways of doing 
so. But one way which is always applied is, how much steel production there 
is, how steel production is growing, how power production is growing and 
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how your trained personnel, trained individuals are growing. These are three 
principal tests. There are other tests also. It is because we have laid stress on 
the basic things that I say we have laid strong foundations. We have laid stress 
on science. Look at our great scientific laboratories producing very fine 
scientists, men and women. Look at our new steel plants, great steel plants that 
are growing up. Look at our power, how power is coming, because without 
power and steel there can be no industrial production. Look again at our trained 
personnel. The whole country is being dotted today with engineering colleges, 
polytechnics and the like. We have today over one hundred thousand engineers 
in India and I have no doubt that we shall have another hundred thousand or so 
by the end of the Third Five year Plan, may be much more, all over they are 
increasing. And while there may be much unemployment in India, you will 
seldom find an engineer or a technician who is unemployed, except functionally, 
here and there, for a short time. 

A little before coming to this public meeting I went to what was called a 
Congress workers’ meeting, and a lady put me a question, or made a suggestion 
that.... because economic progress is so important today why not concentrate 
on that and not spend so much money on education? That question showed a 
certain lack of understanding of this problem. There can be no economic progress 
without education and without widespread education, not education of some 
engineers here and there. You will find that in every economically advanced 
country there is widespread education, compulsory education at the base and 
higher education, of course, widespread. You will find that when Japan decided 
sixty, seventy years ago, I forget when, to industrialise the country what was 
the first step it took? Compulsory primary education, because they knew that 
was basic to the progress of the country, and also, of course training of engineers 
and all that. You cannot, because industrialisation means bringing scientific 
techniques to the land, to the factory, using technology. You cannot ask a farmer 
in the field to use it unless he is educated. It becomes necessary, therefore, for 
every farmer, every mechanic, every worker to be educated to a certain degree 
if you want real industrialisation to come. It is the very base. An essential base 
of economic progress is, therefore, education; education of two types; 
widespread education, elementary education for everyone and selected 
education, higher education for large numbers, not everyone but still for large 
numbers. 

Where do we stand in education in India today? What have we done in the 
last dozen years? We hear a great deal of criticism about our educational 
system — primary education, secondary education, university, all criticised. And 
sometimes the criticism is right criticism. You will find this criticism in every 
country today. But I am not discussing education now, I merely want to give 
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you some figures of education which are rather remarkable. We have today in 
India thirty lakhs of children going to elementary schools. It is a large number. 
No doubt India has a big population. We have about eight lakhs of people in 
secondary schools in India, and we have, I forget, a lakh or two or more, I 
forget, in the universities, might be more perhaps. Therefore you have at the 
present moment over forty lakhs of people being taught in primary, secondary 
and university education. I am sorry, I have given you wrong figures, not forty 
lakhs, four crores. The first figure thirty lakhs was three crores. Of course I am 
getting mixed up. Three crores in elementary schools, eight lakhs in secondary 
schools and some lakhs in universities, altogether four crores are in our schools 
and colleges at present. This figure has gone up rapidly in the last six or seven 
years, more rapidly I think than in any other country during a like period of its 
development. It is a remarkable feat, and the figure grows and grows. It may 
be, of course, that because it has grown too fast, education has suffered, the 
quality of education. I am sorry for that, but the fact is we are growing pretty 
fast, and as for technical institutes and scientific institutes we have done very 
well in regard to their growth too. One very important, and I think, happy feature 
of this educational growth is the number of girls and young women that are 
taking part in it. I think that is very important because no community can grow 
really unless its women-folk are educated. Indeed it is more important for women 
to be educated than for the men because it is an educated woman as a mother 
that brings up children and lays the foundations of the children’s character. 
Therefore I am particularly happy at this. Last year I think there were about 
twenty thousand women graduates from Indian universities. It is a very 
satisfactory number. As a matter of fact there are not enough universities or 
places in the universities for all those who want to study in them. 

I can tell you many things that have been done in the last ten or twelve 
years by us to break this barrier which separates the underdeveloped country 
from a developed country. It is a very difficult thing, specially for us, because 
our population is increasing so fast. That comes in the way. And that is also a 
reason why we should make an attempt to the best of our ability to reduce the 
rate of population growth by family planning. It is important, because if it 
increases too fast it pulls us back, it pulls our level back, and our per capita 
income becomes less and we cannot cross that barrier to a welfare state soon. 
Therefore that is important. Nevertheless, in spite of that we have been 
progressing. I am not going into that. You can read about that. But my object in 
telling you this was how in a planned way we are trying to approach these 
questions and find answers to them and trying to build up the foundations of an 
industrial economy. 

Because you cannot build at the top. You do not get industrialisation by 
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putting up a few textile mills. There are, I believe, three or four hundred textile 
mills in India. All the textile mills in India did not make India industrialised 
except in a very small way. Industrialisation comes when heavy industry comes 
to a country, heavy, basic industry and power. Therefore what is this heavy 
industry? Many things — iron and steel, chemical industry, power-producing 
industry and big machine-producing industry. These are the basic things. Once 
you have got them, out of them flow other industries, come out of them. You 
get thousand and hundreds of thousands of small industries. That has not been 
the way of our industrialists. That cannot be the way of the industrialists because 
they cannot plan for a country. They can plan only for their individual profits. 
They are thinking of individual profits. They cannot. They can do good work, 
the industrialists, and we want them to do good work and we give them 
opportunity. But one thing is certain, that looking at the problem from the 
industrial, capitalist point of view there would be no adequate planning for 
India, or if there was some planning it would be of a completely different type 
which would result in a greater difference, in a bigger gap between the rich and 
poor than it is today. Even today the gap between the rich and the poor in India 
is a very big gap. Criticisms are made, some [...] 

Therefore, the strategy of planning is: one, agriculture, greater agricultural 
production; two, heavy industries, power, steel, big-machine building, chemical 
industries. Of course, I do not mean that other industries should not grow. Of 
course we want them by the hundred thousands. But unless you have those 
basic industries, the others will not grow because they will always depend on 
foreign countries for their machinery, for other things, and you will proceed 
very, very slowly. Therefore we have followed that strategy. 

When following the strategy of heavy industries the result is that a great 
burden falls on the people because the heavy industries consume money and 
the return from them comes later, five, six, seven eight years later. If we build 
steel plants, well, for five years we spend hundreds of crores of rupees not 
getting anything back from them. Ah, after that we get plenty back from them. 
If we build a big river valley project we get nothing for several years. You 
spend money. Ultimately you get power, you get water for irrigation, and you 
get it for generations. That is to say, if you are long-sighted, if you are preparing 
for the future, you have to suffer for it today by laying strong foundations. That 
is the strategy we have followed and the result of that has been certainly some 
pressures on our people, some difficulties to face; that was inevitable; there 
was no help for it. 

I repeat to you that when I lay stress on heavy industries I want the lighter 
industries, the smaller industries the village industries, gramodyog and the rest 
also to go ahead fast. That is essential. But what I mean is that the lighter 
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industries will not go ahead unless heavy industries come in. Today the time 
has come for the light industries to push ahead. In Punjab in the last ten years 
about forty thousand new light, small industries have been started by the refugees 
from Pakistan because the Punjabis are industrially inclined, active, hard 
working. We want hundreds of thousands of small industries in every State and 
I hope they will come, and I want particularly village industries to grow. And 
there is no conflict in my mind between heavy industry and village industry. 
They both have their place in India. 

I talk about socialism and people criticise us for socialism. But as a matter 
of fact we are very far from socialism. It is an ideal. It may take us, I do not 
know, fifteen years, twenty years to approach it, to realise it in some degree. 
But I think that ideal is a good ideal and we must work up to it. But today in 
India what does that ideal mean? It means, firstly, that basic industries should 
be controlled by the State in a public sector, not all industries, basic industries, 
strategic industries. It means that the economic policy of the country should be 
controlled by the State and not left to the vagaries of the market or to people 
who speculate in your stock exchanges and the like. I say that it would be 
impossible for a country placed in the position of India today to progress in a 
planned manner unless the State controls the economy strategically, basically. 
Do you think that our economy will progress if left to the people who function 
in the stock exchange? 

There is a great deal of talk about the public sector and the private sector. 
The public sector is growing and it will grow and we shall make it grow as fast 
as it can. But remember this, that is not an attack on the private sector. There is 
the whole vast land of India for the private sector to grow. We want to encourage 
it. And the private sector in a planned economy is much safer because it has 
easy markets. Otherwise the private sector runs risks. So there is no question of 
coming in the way of the private sector. But there is every question of coming 
in the way of the private sector interfering with the economy of the country as 
planned, because either we plan or we do not plan, we cannot have it both 
ways. And in order to plan effectively and for other purposes also, the major 
basic industries, strategic industries must be in the public sector and the public 
sector must grow. And the private sector has enormous fields to grow. And we 
want to help it to grow within the framework of the Plan. 

Some people say, “oh, the Congress wants socialism and socialism means 
all kinds of controls and they will interfere with your private life and your 
public life and there will be no freedom left and you will end up by some 
authoritarian form of government.” I am sorry if people say these things because 
I would expect them, when discussing public questions of importance, to study 
their subject. If they refer to the Congress doing this or that I would suggest 
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that they should find out what the Congress has said or intends doing, or what 
our Government has said or intends doing. It is no good talking about a subject, 
and a serious subject, without knowing it. There is a great deal of talk about 
socialism and individual freedom. Everyone should know that our 
Constitution — which we have made, no outsider has made it, it is the Congress 
Party essentially which has made this Constitution. It lays down all kinds of 
protections for individual freedom, because we believe in individual freedom 
and we are going to hold to that individual freedom and we do not think that 
the socialism of the kind we want interferes with that individual freedom. It is 
true that in every organised society there is a certain discipline imposed upon 
it. Today there are probably more State controls in many ways in the United 
States of America, which is a highly capitalist country than in India. It is a little 
difficult to deal with criticisms which have no relation to fact. We stand, our 
Government and the Congress organisation stand, have always stood for 
individual freedom and we also stand, broadly, for the socialist structure of 
society. And we believe further that not only is that socialist structure ethically 
a right thing, morally a right thing, but it is only in that socialist structure that 
real individual freedom can be preserved. What freedom is there in poverty? In 
the law a person may be free but if people are poor there is no freedom for 
them. So we believe in that and we believe also in socialism because we think 
that that will be the most rapid way of raising the level of our people, maintaining 
their individual freedom. 

Remember this, that whatever I am saying I am saying in relation to India 
today. I am not discussing other countries’ problems, I am not advising any 
other country. I do not know what I would do if I was in other countries facing 
a different situation. What the situation is in America, very high standards, they 
have grown in a hundred and fifty years, in a vast country with a relatively 
small population, they have done well. Who am I to criticise them or the British 
people; who am I to criticise? Or the people in Scandinavia, Sweden and Norway 
and Denmark, very high standards of living and with largely a socialistic 
economy, largely I say, not wholly. Well, they have done well. Or the Soviet 
Union, they have done well and they have justified by their great sacrifice and 
hard work, they have made themselves into one of the two great powers of the 
world. It is not for me to advise or criticise them. But I have to consider the 
problem of India as it is today, with its population as it is growing and with its 
industrial and agricultural background, because no problem can be isolated 
from the objective conditions of the country to which it applies. And I say, 
therefore, that in these conditions in India as we are, we have to adopt certain 
ideals which are socialistic, certain methods of action which mean a planned 
economy, a certain growing public sector. Otherwise a planned economy cannot 
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function. Therefore, [it is] in this context of India that I put these ideas forward 
before you. 

But you will find also in other countries; I am not criticising them, I am 
merely mentioning it, that by whatever name they call themselves or their social 
structures, they are changing. In the United States of America the capitalism of 
the 19th century no longer exists, it is gone, dead. Something quite different 
has come up. They are all approaching, every country today talks about a welfare 
state. In the United States of America, you will be surprised to learn — people 
say, this is the biggest capitalist country — that they are building up a classless 
society. That was supposed to be a socialist and a communist phrase and yet in 
America they say, and say it honestly, that they are building up a classless 
society, through different ways. Therefore all these old terms and phrases are 
losing their original meaning because the world is changing. Today, in spite of 
the big differences between America and the Soviet Union, the major fact is 
that both those countries are children of the industrial civilisation and of the 
machine. They both worship the machine and science and technology and 
therefore they are far nearer to each other than either of them to an 
underdeveloped country. We get tied up with these terms, capitalism, socialism, 
and communism. The communists of course are tied up with old phrases which 
have no meaning today. They recite, they mumble them like old mantras without 
realising what the world is today. 

Therefore beware of losing yourselves in slogans and phrases. Look behind 
them and look at the world as it is today and, what is even more important, as it 
is becoming and changing and will become tomorrow. Because this is a world 
based on science and technology, this is a world in which possibly in a few 
years human beings may go to the moon or to the planets. What has that got to 
do with our old traditional ways of thinking? We have all been shaken up and 
undoubtedly our social and economic structures in every country, including 
India, will have to fit in with these new changes, will have to be based on 
science and technology. That is the essential fact to remember; and both socialism 
and capitalism and communism and every ism will have to adapt itself to this 
basic fact which is more important than all the phrases of those isms. 

I have talked about science, technology and industry and all that because it 
is important. Do not imagine, however, that I am in the slightest degree ignoring 
certain basic characteristics, certain basic principles which should govern the 
life of an individual or a nation, the basic principles, character building 
principles. Because if you have not character, a nation, if it has not a certain 
philosophy of life to carry it forward, certain ethical standards, then that nation 
will not make much good. It may become rich but will fail ultimately. Therefore 
it is important that in all these changes that are coming and will come we should 
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hold to our basic principles. But remember that basic principles do not mean 
some kind of economic or social structures. They change. They do not embody 
basic principles. You may have the caste system; that is not a basic principle; 
may be two thousand years ago it had some virtue in it but today it has only a 
baneful influence, it is bad, it should be put an end to, liquidated, completely 
abolished. I realise it may take some time but the processes are going on. 
Therefore do not mix up real religion, real philosophy with temporary economic 
or social structures which must change. We have been backward in this country 
because we stuck to traditional social and economic structures in the name of 
religion. Hold to your real religion by all means, philosophy, but do not tie up 
these other things which are no part of religion. And therefore you must also 
remember that a society changes, a social organisation changes. There was a 
time when slavery existed in the world, and great people praised slavery, great 
philosophers praised slavery. Nobody praises slavery today because conditions 
have changed. You cannot make a human being your slave today, although I 
believe in some parts of Africa it still exists, however. So take other things 
which are not so ancient. Take autocratic monarchy; hardly anybody believes 
in that today. Take the feudal system in land; people do not accept it today, it 
has become a thing of the past, although in its own day it was a good thing. 
Take all your land systems, jagirdari, zamindari, talukdari, so on. All these land 
systems may have been good in their days. They represented a state of affairs 
which was suitable to that stage of growth of society. But they became out of 
date and we had to do away with them. 

Therefore you must realise that if an old, out-of-date social structure 
continues in a country it comes in the way of that country’s progress. If today it 
is essential for us to have advanced agriculture, to have scientific agriculture, 
we could not have had it under the feudal system or under the jagirdari system 
or under the big zamindan system. The two conflict. They cannot. The social 
structure prevents the growth of a society in a particular direction. Therefore 
you have to change that social structure to fit in with the new claims of the day. 
Now, apply that to agriculture. We got rid of the zamindari and the jagirdari 
system not only because we thought it was very harmful to the people but 
because we could not make agriculture progress so long as we have that system. 
It had to go. 

Our agriculture is of the highest importance. There can be no doubt about 
it. Our industrial production is of the most basic importance. Firstly because of 
food, we must have enough food for our growing population, and even more if 
possible, to export. Secondly, for our industries we want raw materials from 
agriculture. So both directly for food and for the growth of industry we want 
the growth of the agricultural production. It is vital. Now that agricultural 
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production in India is backward. We must remember that. If we compare it with 
almost any country it is far less. Our food production per unit acre is half, one- 
third sometimes of some other countries. Therefore we are backward because 
our techniques of food production are backward, old fashioned. 

After putting an end to the big zamindari system in India what do we get? 
We get, broadly speaking, because there are pockets here which have not been 
dealt with, but broadly speaking we get peasant proprietors in India. And that is 
right, and that is what we aim at. And what we ultimately aim at is that there 
should be no intermediaries between the cultivator and the State. There are at 
present intermediaries but they are gradually going out. We have got that but as 
a result of this we also get a vast number of our peasantry having very, very 
small holdings — one acre, two acres, maybe three acres. I think that would 
cover a vast number of our peasants. How can a peasant with one or two acres 
make scientific advance? He has no strength, he has no resources, he has no 
background, and therefore he is usually in the clutches of the moneylender and 
all that. That is the problem before us, to make our agriculture scientific and 
much more productive than it is. How can we get our peasant proprietors to do 
that? The answer, and the inevitable answer and the unchallengeable answer, I 
say, is understanding, is cooperation. I am not for the present — I shall come to 
it, I shall come to cooperative farming for the present I am merely saying that 
the answer and the only answer for the progress of the Indian peasant and 
Indian agriculture is through cooperation, and I should like to know any person 
in the wide world to challenge that statement of mine. I am, for the moment as 
I said, talking about, not particularly about joint farming, I shall come to that, 
but about the cooperative principle in agriculture which may broadly be said to 
be service cooperatives. Not merely credit, because credit is too limited. Credit 
is of course necessary but it is too limited. I say that farmers all over the world, 
whether in a capitalist country or socialist or communist; of course, in communist 
country they go further, they all have to go in for cooperation. If that is so in the 
case of big farmers even in Canada where there are huge farms, it is infinitely 
more important in a country like India where our farmers are small farmers, 
very small farmers, sometimes with lands which are not even on subsistence 
level. It becomes essential for them to cooperate with the others in the village 
in a cooperative society or, to begin with, service cooperatives, to knock out 
the middleman’s profit, the moneylender’s or the middleman buyer’s profit and 
to be able to buy and sell, to get things they want, many things they want, 
whether it is seeds or fertilizers or good ploughs and all that, and to sell their 
growth through their cooperatives. That is the obvious modem way of doing 
things even for a peasant proprietor. I am thinking in terms of peasant proprietors 
and service cooperatives and I come to the conclusion that it is quite inevitable 
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and urgently necessary that service cooperatives should be established in every 
village. Why a village, why not a larger area? I do not mind if it is two villages, 
if they are small villages. But what is the whole basis of cooperation? What 
does cooperation mean? Cooperation, first of all, the very word means 
voluntariness. You cannot have compulsory cooperation. It is absurd, it is a 
contradiction in terms. But you can only cooperate easily in a small group, 
people you know. If you have about fifty thousand persons in a cooperative, 
nobody knows the others, it becomes an impersonal, unknown thing and the 
poor peasant will be lost. But if there is a cooperative of a village they know 
each other, they trust each other or distrust each other and therefore there is a 
sense of communality, a sense of cohesion, and it is essential, I think, for a 
cooperative to have that sense of cohesion. Therefore I say I would prefer a 
small cooperative of the village. But then you can group together a number of 
village cooperatives for some higher society, also a cooperative society in a 
higher plane. 

I mentioned at the beginning of my address my visit to Shadnagar two days 
ago — or yesterday was it — and this panchayat samiti, this decentralisation of 
power. 152 1 want you to think of the decentralisation not only of the administrative 
power but of the economic apparatus too. I look upon the panchayat and the 
panchayat samiti as the decentralised repositories of power in the local areas, 
and I look upon the village cooperative and the other cooperatives, bigger ones, 
as representing the economic authority in that area. Because if you leave the 
poor peasant to himself, he is no economic authority, he will be exploited by 
bigger people, he will be exploited by all kinds of people, he will even be 
exploited by the State. Therefore, I want the three things I have stated, the three 
pillars in a village must be the village panchayat, the village cooperative and 
the village school. On the basis of this we build our free society. 

I want you to consider now the question of joint or cooperative farming. 
What is that? That is one addition to the other service cooperatives, the addition 
being that for the purpose of farming they pool their lands and farm it together 
and then share according to the quantity of land put in, the proceeds of that 
land. Remember two or three things, first, of course it has been said all along 
that this is a voluntary thing. If people want to do it they will do it, if they do 
not they will not. Secondly, it does not mean depriving the man of his land. The 
land belongs to the farmer as before. It is true that the boundaries are removed. 


152. He inaugurated a Panchayat Samiti at Shadnagar, Mahbubnagar district of Andhra Pradesh, 
on 10 October 1 959, the first to be organised in Andhra Pradesh under the new Panchayati 
Samitis and Zila Parishads Act. See item 91. 
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But the fact is that the land belongs to him still. Thirdly, that if ultimately even 
from a cooperative farm he wants to get out. Later, well, it is for the cooperative 
farm to make rules for that purpose. We do not wish to come in the way. 
Obviously we cannot allow a person to play about, come in and out all the time. 
But there can be rules, after a period if he wants to go out he can go out. 
Fourthly, that a cooperative farm of our thinking has nothing to do with the 
collective farm. It is quite different. It is no good going on saying, as some 
people do, that ‘Oh, this is collectivism or this is the first step to a collective 
farm.’ I object to a collective farm on principle, I dislike it and I do not think it 
is at all suited to India. So it is no good saying that. Therefore cooperative joint 
farming is an extension by consent, by voluntary adherence to doing this as 
long as they like. Cooperative or joint farming is just a method of peasant 
proprietors functioning together by consent for as long as they like. There is no 
question of compulsion or collectivism. 

But having said that, I also want to tell you that the Congress resolution 
was that for three years we must concentrate on service cooperatives in every 
village. Of course if people want joint cultivation meanwhile, they can have it, 
and we should like to have it in some places, to learn from it, to experiment 
how it gets on. But anyhow, our principal stress today is on service cooperatives. 
Having said that, I want to tell you quite frankly my own opinion. It is strongly 
in favour of joint cultivation. I am not a farmer, therefore I am not entitled 
perhaps to give that opinion. But I am intelligent human being, knowing 
something about what I am talking about. Whether I can convince you or 
anybody else I do not know but I do know that by joint cultivation that farmer 
will do good to himself and make greater profit and will do good to his group in 
the village. There is no doubt in my mind. And by joint cultivation, if it took 
place, we would bring hundreds of thousands of acres of land into cultivation 
which are wasted today by boundaries and others. 

Just before coming to this meeting I was reading out to Mr Sanjiva Reddi 
what Mahatma Gandhi wrote about joint farming many years ago. He wrote — 
I do not remember his words strongly that the only way and the only proper 
way for peasants in a village to function is through joint cultivation. He wrote 
strongly about it. He said, it may be that you may find it a little difficult to 
convince those peasants quickly every bit, but however difficult that might be, 
that is the right course and it should be followed and we should try to convince 
them. You see, this is not a new thing, as some people seem to think that the 
Congress has suddenly jumped into it. Gandhiji said that repeatedly, I said that 
repeatedly in the thirties and forties, Vinobaji, who is going about like a pilgrim 
all over India, he is constantly talking about it. So I am a little surprised that 
people refer to this as something evil, as some prelude to a Communist State or 
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authoritarianism, I just do not understand it. So please remember that this 
business of joint cultivation or joint farming is entirely for you to decide this 
way or that way, for farmers to decide. For our part we are laying stress today 
on service cooperatives. Those service cooperatives may later, if they so choose, 
become joint cultivation or not. And there is no question of any compulsion, 
there is no question of any collectivisation, there is no question of our depriving 
the man of the ownership of his land. 

Coming to cooperation generally, I should tell you that thirty years ago the 
British Government in India appointed a Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
and that Royal Commission wrote a big report . 153 But its basic point was that 
without cooperation there is no future for Indian agriculture. That is what that, 
there were no socialists or communists or others in that Commission. They 
were very staid and sober and moderate people. 

A little before I came to this meeting I was asked to say something about 
the Swatantra Party. I have really not much to say. There are people of all kinds 
in that party, as in all parties. Some are old friends, able persons. Unfortunately, 
I think that in this matter they are mistaken or misled. But I welcome the 
formation of that party because this helps in the clear consideration of problems. 
What is that party? It is ultimately a party, as it was to be called, a conservative 
party; rather I would call it not conservative merely but a reactionary party, 
drawing into its fold various types of vested interests. They are good people, 
the vested interests, it is not a term of abuse that I use, I am merely analysing a 
situation that various vested interests in India who want India to continue as it 
is, without any marked change, will probably drift towards this party. But 
anyhow, it will be a good thing because that will clarify political issues. That is 
why I welcome the formation of this party. But so far as I am concerned, I am 
convinced that if India followed the path of the Swatantra Party, India would 
be doomed. 

I must apologise to you. I have been speaking, plus the translation, for two 
hours and twenty two minutes. Before that Mr. Sanjiva Reddy spoke for some 
time. Before that you waited here for a long time. So I do not know how long 
you have been here. So I am very, very grateful to you for your kindness and 
your patience which is really remarkable. Some people got up occasionally. I 
sympathise with them completely. If I had not been speaking here I would have 
probably got up and gone. So, thank you. 

Jai Hind! 


153. See item 8, fn 57. 
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16. Public Meeting, Nellore: Village Development 154 

Dear Friends and Comrades, 

I am happy to come back to Nellore after many long years and to see so many 
of you, men and women, gathered here to meet me. For four days I have been 
going about in various parts of Andhra Pradesh and finding out what progress 
has been made in this great State. Well, I have been happy to find that progress 
has been made in many directions, in agriculture, in industry, and in the training 
of people for both of these. In particular, I have been happy to inaugurate the 
scheme of panchayat samitis here, because that is a great thing for all the people 
who live in our villages. That will affect you and all other farmers, and people 
in rural areas and give them opportunities of progress. 

You know that your district is a part of Andhra Pradesh, and Andhra Pradesh 
is a part of this great country India, Bharat, and all of us in this country are 
trying to make life better for the people who live here, to raise them, to get rid 
of their poverty and unemployment. We want every single man, and woman 
and child all over India to be prosperous. Now that takes time because it cannot 
be done by magic but by cooperative effort, by working together, by learning 
how to do things well, by education, by better farming, by industry, by village 
industry and all this taken together. And so all over India you will find many 
things happening, great big river valley works, dams being made so that water 
can come for agriculture, power can come for our industry, and you will find 
great big factories producing iron and steel, which is also wanted now in rural 
areas, and you will also find small factories and village industries. I have just 
come from Chirala where we opened a weavers’ cooperative, spinning 
cooperative . 155 So you see we are working in many ways in India, and this 
ancient country of ours is marching ahead and I have no doubt it will become 
prosperous for all of us. 

So you must remember that all of you are parts of a very big family, not 
only the family of your village, not only the family of Andhra Pradesh, but the 
big family of the whole of India, and all this family has to become prosperous, 
both men and women and especially children because children, when they grow 
up will become the citizens of tomorrow. Now for this we have to have good 
education, for all the children especially, because the more educated you are, 
the better work you will do in your fields, in your factories, where you may 
work. We have to catch up to other countries and go ahead of them. 


154. Speech, Nellore, Andhra Pradesh, 13 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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Now are we to get work for every one? How are we to improve the standards 
of living? We have to do that in agriculture and we have to do that in industry, 
so that there may be many factories, big and small, and village industries, and 
many people may find work here. But above all we have to improve our 
agriculture and our village, and many of you who are farmers must be interested 
in this. Therefore, how are we to improve our agriculture? By producing more. 
Andhra Pradesh is one of our very good agricultural regions. It has to become 
better. In other countries in the world farmers produce more per acre than we 
do here. We must also produce more. That will be good for the farmers and it 
will be good for the country. How can we produce more? In other countries 
they produce more by using better seeds, by using better ploughs, by using 
better fertilisers and by working together, by cooperating. Therefore you must 
do all this, and the best way to do this is for you to have cooperatives in your 
villages, service cooperatives, in which the farmers, while keeping their lands 
separate, meet together for other purposes and jointly do this. In this way they 
will increase their income and help each other. 

All such little attention as was paid was to our cities and towns. But India 
cannot progress till our villages come up. Therefore we want our villages and 
the people who live in our villages to progress, specially. More than seventy or 
eighty per cent of our population in India lives in villages. Therefore we must 
pay special attention to our rural people. We cannot raise the villages by merely 
officers working there. It is the people themselves who must do it. Therefore 
this new arrangement for panchayat and panchayat samitis is to give power to 
you, to people, to you, each one of your village, to work together for your 
betterment. Government will help you, officials will advise and help you, but 
the real power and authority will be of the people of the village, and you must 
exercise it wisely and then you will progress. You may build in your villages, 
schools and hospitals, and many other things which will benefit you, which 
you can only build together, not separately. So we want in every village 
panchayats, and that goes up to panchayat samitis, and village cooperatives, 
through which you will look after your work jointly, and a school for your 
children: three things. 

Thirteen years ago we got swaraj for the country and foreign rule was 
forced out. Now a big step is being taken. That swaraj is coming to you in your 
villages, not only in the big country but in your villages, swaraj, janatantra 
coming to your villages, and you yourselves will be masters of your wealth and 
development in your villages through these sahakar samitis, and you will be 
masters, also, of your economic work and conditions through your sahakar 
samitis, through the sangh, cooperatives and the schools, and hospitals, and 
roads that you will build there will raise your level and prepare your children. 
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make them much better. 

You have your own land. You are owners and masters of your land, before 
there were big landlords. We have done away with the landlords because we 
want in this country, small peasant proprietors. But the small peasant proprietors, 
if they work singly, then they have not much strength. But if they have this 
service cooperative in the village, then in helping each other they get strength 
and they can also get help from Government and you can progress more. 
Therefore, while owning your land you cooperate with the others in the village, 
and in doing that not only will your agriculture improve but your cooperatives, 
your panchayats and cooperatives can also start small industries in the village 
in which your people can work, and in this way, both through agriculture, and 
small industry, and home industry, you will progress. 

That is the present programme. We suggest to you, also, to consider 
afterwards another aspect of cooperation. Where there are small holdings of 
the peasants, it will be better for you to plough them together, to have joint 
cultivation. But you will retain your proprietorship of the land, you will not 
give it up, and you will only do this when you want to do it, there is going to be 
no compulsion. In doing so I think that you will be able to introduce many new 
things, new ways of cultivation which cannot be introduced in small holdings, 
and thereby all of you will get a greater share in that. But remember that this 
can only be done where the cooperatives want to do it, that is, by your consent, 
and that you retain your present proprietorship even then. Whatever we may do 
we want that ownership of land should remain with the peasants, whether you 
have service cooperatives, or whether you have joint cultivation, and the first 
step is, as I have said, service cooperatives in every village. Make them a success, 
and when you like you can then go on to the next step, but that will depend 
upon your own consent. 

I have come here from the north, from Delhi, not only to give you my good 
wishes but also to remind you that all of us are working together, north and 
south, from the Himalayas in the north to Kanyakumari in the south. We are all 
in a great pilgrimage, a great pilgrimage to a better and a newer India, to an 
India where all people are prosperous, men and women, where all children 
have great opportunities of education, of health, of growth and work. This is 
what we are working for. Remember that this is a great work in which you and 
I, and all of us, are partners, all together. And so we must work together. This is 
in essence a great cooperative of all India, and we must cooperate. And I am 
specially glad to see so many of our sisters here, because women must equally 
play a great part in this work. So good fortune to you and thank you. [Applause] 

Now we shall say three times Jai Hind! 
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17. At the Engineering College, Tirupathi: Science and 
the Humanities 155 

Mr Chancellor , 156 Mr Vice-Chancellor, Teachers and Students of this University 
and Friends, 

I have been asked to do so many things altogether that it is difficult to keep 
them in mind. First, there was the Engineering College, I have done that; then 
there is the Science Block; then there is a Dancing and Music Academy, 
College — I do not know what you call it. So, all these things, all very desirable 
things, but I have to keep them in mind. I thought that instead of going quickly 
to press the button, I had better speak to you a little and then go there. The first 
thing I want to tell you is something to which the Vice-Chancellor referred, but 
I am not speaking about it, because, he talked about it. The first thing is that 
you have chosen a magnificent site for this university. Ever since I have come 
to this place, I have been looking at this background of a hill or a mountain. A 
fine background. It is dark now but there is a belt of green around and on top of 
it the bare strong rock. To the left of it keen edges standing out against the blue 
sky, all this denoting strength, perseverance, persistence — on top of a belt of 
greenery, which is in abundance. What better could you have? What better 
symbols could you have, to see everyday to strengthen you in your work, in 
your resolves? So, the first thing is for me to congratulate you on this. I knew 
very well that you have not created the mountains. The mountain is there long 
before you and me but still here we are you and I, sitting at the feet of the 
mountain and it is good to be friends with the mountains. In a sense, I come 
from the mountains, or my family comes and I like their hardness and like their 
friendliness too. And when I see mountains which I like, I want to make friends 
with them, just as I want to make friends with so many other things, with trees, 
with flowers, with animals. It is very easy to make friends with all of them — 
the most difficult thing is to make friends with human beings. So, look at this 
mountain, whenever you can and make friends with it. Think of it as a little 
brother of the great mountains in the North, the Himalayas, which stand and 
have stood there as sentinels, its guardians of India for millions of years. And 
between those mountains and this hill and others, lies this the whole land of 


1 55. Speech was made after the foundation-stone ceremony for the new Engineering College 
of Sri Venkateswara University was laid, the Physical and Natural Science block of the 
College was declared open and Sri Venkateswara College of Music and Dance was 
inaugurated at Tirupathi, Andhra Pradesh, 13 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 

156. Bhim Sen Sachar; also Governor of Andhra Pradesh. 
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India which is yours. You sing a song, or listen to a song of Andhra Pradesh. It 
is good but it is better for you always to remember that not only Andhra Desh is 
yours, but the whole of India is your inheritance. It is yours, and that all of you 
and all of us are children of India with an equal share in this magnificent 
inheritance — that is India. 

And then think of the great task before us of these exciting problems that 
face us in India, and how the time is coming soon when you, young men and 
women of the university will have to face those problems and try to solve them. 
That is an exciting prospect, for men of strength, and rhythm and enthusiasm. 
It may frighten people, weak people. It may perhaps be too great a burden if 
you are not strong in mind and body but for those who have any enthusiasm, 
this tremendous and exciting prospect must appeal to you. For you and I and all 
of us, exist in India today at a moment of revolutionary significance in history. 
Many of us have seen the independence of India come after a great struggle 
under a great leader, and now we labour for a greater revolution, a revolution 
that will put an end to the poverty and unemployment of India. That will raise 
the people of India — all of them — 400 millions to far better standards of welfare, 
to contentment and when our poverty and wars and the like will be things of 
the past. Therefore, we live at a moment of great significance. Of course, the 
moment is not just one hour or a second, the moment in history is a long period 
and that period will outlast my life and may even outlast your lives. But you 
live, you are living through this period and you are preparing for this and it 
would be well with you if you realise this, the great significance and the great 
honour that you have to live at this time and to be allowed to prepare yourselves 
for these great tasks. 

I speak to you about India and India’s problems but look at other fields, 
look at the world and see the extraordinary advances that science is making, 
that technology is making, when human beings dare to stretch out their hands 
even to the moon, and may be to other stars later on. See all that this represents 
that triumph of the human mind and human perserverance. And unless we in 
India, can meet this challenge of the time, and compete in this Yuga Dharma, 
we are left behind. And therefore all your universities and colleges or all these, 
are no good at all unless you can meet this challenge. They are not here just to 
provide you with odd jobs, services and this and that. Of course, you will get 
the jobs but there is something more that they should teach you and that is this 
to meet the challenge of the times, to imbibe the spirit of the times, to strengthen 
yourself in body and mind and character to face any contingency and to 
overcome it. Therefore, the purpose of your education is manifold. Naturally, it 
teaches you to look after yourself. It teaches you, I hope something more than 
that. It teaches you to have trained minds, stout bodies and trained minds to 
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peer into the future, to understand the mysteries of nature. Because it is from 
an understanding of the mysteries of nature that science has become what it is. 
And those people whose minds are not alive and active and inquiring and 
inquisitive, they remain back in this world today. Therefore, you must have 
inquisitive minds, active minds, peering minds, minds which reject everything 
that cannot be proved to your satisfaction and minds which search for the truth 
in this way. So, all this, the university should help you to do. 

But there is another duty for you to understand and that is the duty to, let us 
say India. But when I say India, I do not mean some kind of mythological entity 
or the mountains of India, or the rivers of India, I mean the people of India; the 
400 million people of India. We must always keep in mind that the journey on 
which we are embarked is a journey of 400 million people — not you and me. 
We may be clever and go a little further ahead, but we have to march step in 
step with 400 million people in this country; that is the basic purpose; I hope, 
of your endeavours and the teaching you get. Therefore, you have to imbibe 
this sense and you have then to think how we can raise India’s level that is the 
level of the 400 million people. Ever since we became independent thirteen 
years ago, this problem has faced us, and we have planned about it and we have 
produced five year plans and all that. What is this? These are attempts to face 
this problem; these are attempts to understand it and face it; these are attempts 
to keep ideas and targets before us, and try to reach them and then you ought to 
have some idea of the future. Where are you going to? Where is this enormous 
number of people in India going to? What kind of society are we going to have 
in the future? What picture do you have in your mind? When we say that the 
society we want in the future is one in which every Indian, man, woman and 
child will have opportunity, will have the necessities of life, would be able to 
have a high standard of life and will have opportunity. I can say to you that I 
would like to have as much quality as possible, among our people, I certainly 
would like to. But I know all people are not equal. My saying so does not make 
them equal. But all must have equality of opportunity and therefore the barriers 
that come in the way, whether they are supposed to be barriers laid by religion, 
or caste, or state or language; those barriers must not be allowed to come in the 
way. Because, we must think of this country of ours as a great big family, as a 
great big family which ought to cooperate with each other and we must keep an 
idea in which the whole family flourishes, not only a few persons in it. You 
have to think therefore what your individual part may be in this great campaign. 
Also you have to make yourself feel that you are a partner in this tremendous 
undertaking. Remember that if you are always thinking of small things, if you 
are having small quarrels and always getting excited about the little things of 
life, then you will always remain a small and a little man. But if you think of the 
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big things of life and if you face the challenge of life with vigour and courage, 
then you also grow big and it was our good fortune, the good fortune of the 
people of my generation, to ally ourselves, with the big things of life, with the 
struggle for India’s freedom and independence under a great leader and because 
we allied ourselves with that great struggle, we also grew a little bigger than 
we were. After all, we were small folks, but coming into touch with the impact 
of this mighty thing, the struggle for India’s independence and coming into 
touch with that might man, Gandhi, made us bigger and greater than we really 
were. You cannot have Gandhi. We cannot have Gandhis in every generation. 
We can have their memory and cherish it and learn from it. But nevertheless, 
you have India, and these millions of India, big enough for you to think, cherish 
and seek and to serve because you will grow only to the extent that India grows. 
If you are selfish enough to imagine that you can grow on the shoulders of 
others, not caring for the others, then your education has been a failure. 
Therefore, ally yourselves to this great task, this great adventure of India in 
your generation. Understand it and make yourself a suitable vehicle for carrying 
on this message and this work. You will become doctors, engineers, may be 
lawyers, may be many other professions, you will follow, after you leave the 
university. Whatever your profession may be, remember that it must be correlated 
to this great problem of India because the basic thing is the advance of India. 
Probably as engineers you can serve that cause better than in some other ways 
but the main things is we have always to think of our individual work in relation 
to this great task of building a new India. And if you build a new India, remember 
that nearly eighty percent or eighty per cent of our people live in villages. Our 
farmers have to do their work in villages. India is village India much than town 
India and so long as the people in our villages do not rise up, so long India will 
be poor and India will not make much progress. 

Now I have been here four days in Andhra Pradesh and I have laid the 
foundations of two engineering colleges and one polytechnic — that is good. 
But the thing which has excited me most has been the starting of the panchayat 
samitis for our rural areas. That is the handing over of power by your State 
Government to these elected people from the villages — the panchs, for 
development, elementary education and all that work. Now this is of the highest 
importance. Because this is a greater gesture, greater step towards a real self 
rule than some kind of a parliament ruling from above. There I have been 
particularly influenced, here during this trip with this great development in 
Andhra. Because I think that will lead, that will make it easy for rural India to 
progress. Thus, we are handing over, I hope gradually all over India, a great 
deal of the work in the villages, a great deal of the development work as well as 
other work, to the panchayats and their representatives. That is real self 
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government. They may make mistakes and they may quarrel. Nevertheless, I 
am glad this is being done because once we have this thing functioning 
satisfactorily, then we have laid strong foundations on which we can build. In 
every village, there has to be a panchayat, in every village, there has to be a 
village cooperative, in every village there has to be a school. Of course, there 
has to be much else. But these three things must exist in every village. They 
must be base from which other things grow. The panchayat samiti and the village 
cooperative will not only do their first task of increasing agricultural production, 
that is vital, but will also encourage small industries, village industries and all 
other activities that bring about progress in the village. Now if this kind of 
thing is imposed by the Government of India or the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, it can do some good but it can never spread very rapidly. But if the 
panchayat samitis and the village cooperative function in this way, then you 
will see changes coming all over the state and all over India with much greater 
rapidity, provided always, that the panchayat samitis and the cooperatives 
function well; provided that they have trained men and therefore the question 
of training comes in, of trained men in each village. That is where universities 
should give thought to, because they should provide the people who can function 
in the panchayat samitis, who can function in the cooperatives, who have 
knowledge of cooperation and how cooperation works. I just say that it should 
be the function of universities to train people for this task. The training you get 
in your university, I hope it is a good one generally. But I am referring to special 
training for special purposes which India needs today. The training you get as 
engineers will be good; training you get as doctors in your medical colleges 
will be good. But your getting an ordinary arts degree will only be good if 
together with if you know how to work and serve in a village. It is no good for 
your running to cities and towns and waiting for service of Government or 
some other service. You have to function yourself. You have to stand on your 
own feet, and therefore every university and college should have classes for 
the type of training which is necessary for village leadership and you should 
become leaders in your villages or groups of villages, leaders in the panchayats, 
and leaders in the cooperative movement. Cooperation requires some special 
training and therefore, there should be courses on cooperation in every college 
in India and I would say even in every high school in India. I am talking about 
cooperation and the cooperative movement. But behind it all, in my mind is to 
develop that essential spirit of cooperation in our people which is so necessary 
in the world today. We want nations to cooperate with each other and we want 
cooperation and equality and fraternity within the nation. In India, we have 
been cut up, split up into all kinds of divisions by caste, by language, by this 
and that; it is not a bad thing to have different aspects of India. India has many 
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faces, India has many types of culture, many languages, all that is good. It 
makes India fascinating and I would not change that variety for anything. But 
if that variety leads us to disruption, to putting us in separate compartments, 
then it is bad. Therefore we must overcome that and we must get rid of every 
separating wall, more specially, these caste divisions and the like. And we must 
realise that in this new world there is no room for this. In tomorrow’s world, 
perhaps there will be no room for even for a nation because the world becomes 
closer and closer. How then, will your petty divisions function? Therefore, we 
have to develop this wider mentality. This wider approach of cooperation and 
that should colour our lives and activities in our country. 

I talk about cooperation for many reasons. Because without cooperation, 
without the cooperative movement going to our rural areas, I do not think our 
agriculture can progress. We have to bring science to our agriculture, we have 
to bring science to our industry, and we have to bring science to our lives. We 
cannot do so by always thinking in traditional ways, by living in a society 
which tries to cut each other’s throats. We must have the cooperative outlook. 
We must activise our thinking and our forms of social organisation. Therefore, 
for practical purposes, cooperation is most necessary for the progress of our 
agriculture. Cooperation is of many kinds. The first thing we had put forward 
is what is called service cooperatives. That is the thing with which nobody can 
disagree. At least nobody publicly disagrees. Therefore we must have that. But 
there are other types of cooperation also about which there is much argument. 
There is what is called joint cultivation, joint cooperative farming and some 
people are terribly afraid of it. I have said that cooperation essentially is a 
voluntary thing. It cannot be thrust on people. Therefore, it is only when people 
agree that any form of cooperation will be successful. Having said that, I want 
to tell you that personally I believe that cooperative farming is the right type of 
cooperation and I should like to convert people to that. Not suddenly but 
gradually with experience, because I do believe that it is a right thing. And if I 
believe that it is a right thing, I fight for it as I have fought tor many other 
things. Cooperative farming is not collective farming. Remember that 
cooperative farming, as we think it, must depend on the approval and consent 
of the farmer who joins it. And even so it is possible to make rules so that if he 
wants to leave it afterwards, he should be allowed to leave it. We do not wish to 
compel them. But I do believe that both for practical reasons and for the larger 
reasons of social policy and scientific advance, cooperative farming will be 
greatly beneficial to our farmers. But as I said, that is, in a sense, the next step. 
For the moment, we want service cooperatives in every village, and let the 
farmers themselves then experiment the cooperative farming in some places 
and if they are convinced, they may take to it. 
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Remember, in the world, today science is advancing so fast that it is changing 
the texture of men’s lives and if we cannot bring ourselves to appreciate these 
changes, if we want to live in a groove of thought and action, if our social 
organisation is some traditional form which does not change with the changing 
times, then we are doomed as a nation and as a people. It was because we 
forget all this some 100 years ago, that we fell down in the scale of nations that 
we became a subject people and if we still want to carry on in the traditional 
grooves, then we shall fail again in spite of our independence. For you who are 
students, these are subjects for discussion, for preparation, because you must 
devote yourself now chiefly to preparation, although preparation itself is not 
merely behind your college walls. Preparation itself should take you to the 
village to see life there. Thus your studies will bear fruit. But a time will come 
when you have to enter into the field of life, and when you do that, I hope, you 
will have proper ideas, you will have enthusiasm and you have something of 
the spirit of a crusader. We are given a chance in our lives to function well or 
indifferently. Whether such chances come again, I do not know. Anyhow we 
have one chance and it would be a pity if you wasted that chance by making 
your life a trivial affair, by making your life without purpose, without objective, 
without something to work for and fight for, without the spirit of the crusader. 
But if you are wise and you choose that purpose and struggle for it, then you 
get content in your life, then you get function in your life, then you get purpose 
in your life, then your life becomes rich and therefore in this present age of 
India, I want you, young students, boys and girls in India to develop this purpose, 
this spirit of adventure, this fearlessness. If you have that, then it would be well 
with India. If you merely go about for petty jobs in offices, then I am not 
interested in you. 

Presently, I am going to perform the function allotted to me — that is press 
a button and thereby open the Science Block and the Music College. I shall 
gladly do so and I congratulate the authorities here on starting these two — this 
college block and this Akademy of Music and Dancing — they are both important 
in their ways. And I am glad that this university is trying to have balanced 
picture in its studies, a balanced picture in science and the humanities. And 
now I want to tell you because this meeting is the last of my present four days 
tour of Andhra, I want to tell you how grateful I am, to the people of Andhra for 
the love and affection they have shown me. They have always shown that to 
me, but on this occasion, they have even been more generous than ever and I 
cannot find words to thank them for it. I am grateful to my colleague. Chief 
Minister Sanjiva Reddy and to his colleagues in Government and to the Governor 
but above all I am grateful and proud of the people of Andhra Pradesh. 
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(c) Press 

18. Press Conference 157 

Prime Minister: Please indicate subjects. 

Subjects suggested by Correspondents: 

Inflation in the country. 

Your views on the Indian Press. 

Message of Mr. Chou En-lai to the Prime Minister of India. 

President Eisenhower’s letter to you. 

Prime Minister: Which? 

Correspondent: Mr. Khrushchev has said that he has got a copy of that 
letter. 

Attempts to revive the Muslim League in different States. 

Your birthday and allied matters. 

Pending bills in Kerala. 

President de Gaulle’s new plan for the solution of the Algerian problem. 
Recent discussions on the Bombay issue with Samiti leaders. 
Continued Chinese occupation of India’s outposts. 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting. 

Laos situation. 

Cambodian situation. 

C.P.I.’s resolution on India-China border. 

Proposals for the establishment of a food bank in the country. 

Prime Minister: Now we shall now begin. May I request you, when you ask a 
question, to mention your name and your paper, for record that is desirable. 
Inflation in India 

To begin with inflation, well it is hardly a subject for me to answer in a 
sentence or two. There is, as you know, a tendency to inflation all over the 
world. Probably in India it has been less than in most other countries. To some 
extent inflation is inevitable in a growing developing economy. To a limited 
extent it is a healthy sign, but if it goes beyond that limited extent, of course, it 
is troublesome. For us, what we are concerned with most is food prices. We 

157. New Delhi, 8 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in File No. 43 (73)/59- 
PMS. 
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shall try our utmost to keep them within reasonable limits. That is all I have to 
say about inflation. 

Question: Even prices of commodities like sugar and edible oils are going 
up? 

A Correspondent: The Governor of the Reserve Bank recently said that the 
value of the rupee had gone down by twenty-nine per cent. Every year it is 
going down. 

Prime Minister: Have you noticed the value of other things, including the 
American dollar, going down too? 

Question: While the Governor of the Reserve Bank has uttered a note of 
warning, the Finance Minister at the last meeting of the Consultative 
Committee of Parliament for Finance stated that even though the limits of 
deficit financing that had been laid down in the Plan had been reached, 
there was bound to be deficit financing not only next year and even in the 
Third Plan. That means you are giving acceleration to inflation. 

Prime Minister: There are all factors that have to be balanced, one with the 
other, I cannot give precise and definite answers. I think, you will find that the 
value of the rupee compared to most other currencies has kept up at a fairly 
high level. It is particularly right for the Governor of the Reserve Bank, whose 
special job is to look after these matters, to be vigilant about it. 

Question: From Assam Tribune, Sir. Did your Government ever seriously 
consider the proposal for a gold loan as was done in France last year to 
stabilise the currency? 

Prime Minister: Yes. The way the French did it — I do not at the moment 
remember details — was not I think, not at all applicable to us. It was difficult. 
But we have certainly considered more than once the question of building up 
gold reserves and we continue to consider them. In a small way we are trying to 
build them up but any major approach to that has advantages and some 
disadvantages. So we are very much alive to that issue. 

Indo-China Relation and North-East Situation 

Next subject: Premier Chou En-lai’s message. I suppose you refer to the message 
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that appeared this morning in the Press. It is a friendly message. 1 58 We welcome 
it. More I cannot say about it. 

Question: Does it show any improvement on Chou En-lai’s letter of 
September 8, in the tone I mean? 159 

Prime Minister: The tone is friendly, as I said, and therefore, an improvement. 
But how far that represents any basic change in the situation, I cannot say. I 
hope it does. 

Question: V.V. Prasad representing Dhrud. Did you have any other 
communication from Premier Chou En-lai? 

Prime Minister: You mean recently? No, I have not. I had no communication in 
the last few weeks, I mean, as far as I can remember — certainly not from Premier 
Chou En-lai. There might have been some message from the Chinese 
Government, they come and go about minor matters and others. 

Question: Has there been any communication between the Soviet 
Government and the Government of India on these border disputes with 
China? I am from P.T.I. 

Prime Minister: No. We have had no direct communication on this subject 
from the Soviet Government. 

Question: Sunderrajan from Indian Express. There is a report that a 
communication was handed over to you at Kabul by the Soviet Ambassador 
to Afghanistan. 

Prime Minister: No. That is not correct. Of course no communication was handed 
to me or conveyed to me. But naturally I met the Soviet Ambassador in 
Afghanistan. 160 1 discussed various matters. 1 did with others too. No special 
message. 


158. Chou En-lai's message was in response to Nehru’s message to the Government and the 
people of the People’s Republic of China, on the national celebrations. See SWJN/SS/ 
52/p. 234. 

159. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 309-316. 

1 60. M. V. Degtyar. 
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Question: Was there any talk at Moscow between our Ambassador and the 
Soviet Foreign office after Mr. Khrushchev’s return from Peking on this 
subject? 

Prime Minister: Not that I know of. Mr. Khrushchev has just returned . 161 

Question: Mrs. Menon made a statement. 

Prime Minister: That Mrs. Menon’s statement did not refer to any recent incident. 
It referred to the past few months, sometime back. There was some difficulty in 
his (Indian Ambassador in Peking) getting an interview whatever the reason 
might have been but it does not refer to any recent thing. For instance it does 
not certainly refer to the recent letter I sent to Premier Chou En-lai . 162 That was 
delivered immediately. 

Question: Did your Ambassador recently see Mr. Chou En-lai at any time? 
After the incident? 

Prime Minister: Our Ambassador after that incident? I don’t think our 
Ambassador has seen Premier Chou En-lai very recently. 

Question: Verghese from The Times of India. Are we taking any steps, in 
the light of what has happened, to accelerate the development of our border 
areas and any coordinated programme being worked out for the entire length 
of our border from Ladakh to NEFA? 

Prime Minister: I do not know what you mean by development. You mean 
normal development of roads, schools administration. That is what you mean? 

Shri Verghese: That and also from the strategic point of view. 

Prime Minister: Yes. Well, if you will take NEFA, I think that in the course of 
the last few years, our Government has done a very creditable job in developing 
NEFA. It had not been attempted previously. It is not merely a question of 
building roads. Of course we build roads, we put up schools, we put up 
dispensaries and hospitals here and there. It is a much deeper and a more intricate 


161 Returned from Peking on 4 October 1959. 
162. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 216-231. 
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problem which has interested me personally very greatly. The problem is how 
to deal with rather primitive tribal people who live there; one has to strike a 
balance between developing them in this way and not imposing ourselves on 
them, on a primitive culture, which produces sometimes very harmful results. 
It breaks up something without giving something in its place. I have written 
about it — there are very interesting books, one or two specially written by Dr. 
Verrier Elwin . 163 Broadly speaking I agree with his approach to this problem. 
For instance, we have tried to avoid for administrative or like reasons pushing 
in too many outsiders there, outside the NEFA people. Our senior officers are 
very good there, the political officers and others. They have been specially 
trained; but when they go with large numbers of clerks and the like, the clerks 
have not been conditioned how to deal normally with the tribal people and 
problems arise. So it has been a fascinating but difficult problem and, on the 
whole, we have had remarkable success. Of course we want them to grow 
themselves and not a feeling of imposition, even in the name of progress. They 
must grow themselves and adopt these things. They are training their own young 
men and young women for the purpose too. That is the best way, so that, broadly 
speaking, our development schemes have gone on well. I might tell you, this is 
quite apart from recent developments, that a year ago or more than a year ago, 
I actually applied a slight brake to some of these development schemes in NEFA 
because I thought that they were just upsetting the balance, as I had said, too 
many people going there from outside to build things and rather creating some 
same difficulties with the local people. I do not want that; I want them to win 
them over and we have largely done so. So that is going on fairly well. The 
principal part of development in these areas is always communications which 
we want to push. Then come schools, better farming, even community 
development schemes, and all these have been applied there. 

As for what you call strategic, we have taken various steps from that point 
of view in these border areas; they have been given effect to. 

Question: Apart from this — I have seen the good work done in NEFA 
myself — but, Sir, the problem there is that this sort of work will take at 
least fifty years and, moreover, there is the problem of population. It is too 
thinly populated whereas it has large natural resources, particularly minerals. 
What are you going to do about both these, that is, the population as weii 
as the mineral resources? 


163. See SWJN/SS/21/pp. 584-585. 
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Prime Minister: So far as the mineral resources are concerned, we shall carry 
on, continue our surveys and exploit them wherever consider necessary and 
desirable. So far as the population is concerned, our own present view is not to 
push in population there because they will overwhelm those people who will 
come in contact with this different and perhaps more developed population. 
They will be injuriously affected. We are anxious not to do that but I cannot 
promise for the future what might happen. 

Question: I am from The Hindu. Sir, would you tell us what exactly is the 
situation in the adjacent area of Nagaland? 

Prime Minister: The situation in the Nagaland has been continuously an 
improving one from our point of view in various ways. Our administrative 
apparatus is functioning satisfactorily — a great part of it — and most of the people 
in Nagaland have themselves developed a fairly strong feeling of opposition to 
the hostile elements. They seize hold of them and deal with them themselves. 
That is so. At the same time in those various parts certain groups of hostile 
elements still remain and they create petty trouble from time to time. 

Question: Is there a plan to delink the Naga area, which is now centrally 
administered by the External Affairs Ministry, for dealing from Assam and 
not make the Governor responsible for both? Because that will probably 
help to remove the impression that the plan is ultimately to link it back 
with Assam. 

Prime Minister: I have not quite understood the question. The Naga Hills- 
Tuensang Division areas is, as you have said, directly under the Government of 
India, that is, the External Affairs Ministry, whose agent, the Governor of Assam 
is for this purpose, and we have been functioning in that way. There is no other 
plan in view at present. Naturally, we keep in close contact with the Assam 
Government about all these matters; apart from direct contact, the Governor 
himself is a big link between the two. 

Question: Vishnarain from the Indian Express. There was to have been a 
convention of the Naga leaders to bring about a change in the administrative 
set up. 

Has that... 

Prime Minister: That convention was postponed for a variety of reasons, among 
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them, I believe, heavy rains, and a fresh date is going to be fixed. I forget what 
is the date suggested, may be towards the end of October. 164 

Question: From Hindustan Times. Sir, how do you view the Asian scene 
today in the context of the Chinese aggression which had quite a shattering 
experience for our people? How do the Asian nations view this aggression 
and its impact on the Bandung members? 

Prime Minister: That is a subject not included in my list. But I shall answer that 
briefly. Obviously all this has affected many Asian countries, all these 
developments, but I do not see why any development should ever be considered 
shattering. 

Question: From Malayala Manorama and a few other newspapers. Do you 
feel that recent visit of Mr. Khrushchev to Peking had any toning effect on 
the Chinese Government in this respect? 

Prime Minister: You can ask me for my opinions and not my feelings. How can 
I feel about it? Mr. Khrushchev is a very great personality and whenever he 
gives advice to anybody, I am sure his advice is considered worth considering. 
I don’t know what personal talks Mr. Khrushchev might have had in Peking. 
How can 1 say? 

Question: Bir Sharma from Asian Tribune. Are there any reports that some 
rebel Naga elements are trying to contact the Chinese? 

Prime Minister: I don t think we have had any such report, may be some rumours; 
but I don’t think there is any real report to that effect. 

Question: If I may revert to an earlier question on border policy, there is a 
feeling that unlike in NEFA, where we have a special cadre and an integrated 
policy for the development of the border areas, there is no similar policy 
for our Western border, that is to say, from U.P., Himachal Pradesh, Punjab 
and along the Himalayas up to Ladakh, and there seems to be a feeling that 
the administration there is weak and.... 


1 64. The Third Naga People's Convention (NPC), held at Mokukchung, Nagaland from 22 to 
26 October 1959, adopted a 16-point formula for maximum autonomy to Nagas within 
the Indian Union. 
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Prime Minister: Yes, yes, I understand. That is only partly true, because we 
have a policy; but that policy is so much based on communications being 
developed those roads. Those roads are being developed, quite well. Also, 
attempts have been made with some success, say in the Uttar Pradesh border 
areas and the Himachal Pradesh areas, for the cultivation of various kinds of 
orchards, fruit cultivation, which are meeting with great success. I have never 
come across the same kind of fruits which we got recently from near the border 
areas, from Chini, which is not far from the border in Himachal Pradesh. Most 
magnificent fruits we got from there. For the rest, those areas are, I won’t say 
we have done everything, for I would like many things to happen there but on 
the whole they are being fairly well looked after. 

Question: Chaturvedi from Aj, Banaras. Was there any representation to 

you from Members of Parliament from these areas that the Centre should 

take special care of those areas? What has been the result? 

Prime Minister: Yes, I have seen such representations from time to time, 
sometimes suggesting that this area should be converted into a specially centrally 
administered area and the like. I do not think that any kind of a constitutional 
change is necessary or desirable but the centre is taking interest in this matter. 
I know that the Planning Commission has given a good deal of thought to these 
areas and we had been in contact with U.P. and other Governments concerned. 

Let us go on to the next subject, the so-called letter from Mr. Eisenhower 
to me about which someone has stated that Mr. Khrushchev said something. I 
have received no particular letter from President Eisenhower. I have received 
one or two letters from him in the course of the last two months, if I may say so, 
rather formal, friendly letters . 165 There is nothing secret in them. But on the 
face of it, this statement which has appeared in the Press about what Mr. 
Khrushchev said, it seems to me exceedingly improbable. I cannot think that 
Mr. Khrushchev could have made that remark . 166 Somebody, I forget who it is, 
but it is not some responsible Government official who has said it. It is somebody, 


165. Eisenhower wrote to Nehru on 2 September 1959 that he was “distressed” to learn of 
India's problems with China over the border and Tibet. 

1 66. The Tribune of 9 October quoted Nehru as saying on 8 October that he had doubted 
whether Khrushchev had made the statement attributed to him in a press report to the 
effect that the Soviet Union had broken the US secret code and had got a copy of a 
confidential message sent by Eisenhower to him. 
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I do not know his name, I think it is highly improbable that he would have 
made this statement. 

Then somebody asked me about my views on the Indian Press, presumably 
because I referred to this matter on two occasions recently in Bombay. 167 

A correspondent: In Chandigarh also. 

Prime Minister: Yes, but that was before. I hope you would have noted that 
when I said what I said in Bombay, I was considering the question of the Press 
generally, not in India. My main point was that the modem tendency is, as in 
other industries, for the big newspapers to become bigger and the small ones 
not to be able to face this competition. This applies to all types of industrial 
undertakings. That is, the newspaper has become a big industry and only those 
who can afford to put in very large sums of money can really have big 
newspapers. It is obvious. And therefore, it is affected by all this. That was my 
main thesis there. As I said at Chandigarh, that a big industry thinks in terms of 
big industry/ 8 1 am not talking about the editor; the editor may have this view 
or that view but the tendency is naturally for an industry to think in terms of 
industry. 

Question: Does it get disqualified to express views objectively? 

Prime Minister: Far from disqualified; it is quite qualified. What I had suggested 
was, as I think the Press Commission also suggested, that it would be a good 
thing if we had a variety of such views, sometimes differing from each other. 
This is a problem, let us say, if you read what is happening in England — it has 
been discussed there how some of the big national newspapers are gradually 
absorbing the smaller ones. So that the views that are expressed may be excellent, 
but they are limited. If you have a number of them then you have different 
views and there is some controversy. You get therefore this limitation. That is 
the problem which arises. 

Question: Chandra from The Statesman. Perhaps you have partly answered 
the question, but how was it that you suddenly started thinking about this 
matter in the recent weeks? Was there any special provocation or a special 
fact which came to your notice or new kind of criticism? 


167. On 3 and 6 October 1959. 

168. On 28 September 1959. 
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Prime Minister: I cannot psychoanalyse my mind. (Laughter) As I said at 
Chandigarh, for the Press inevitably, there is no other way for it is a part of the 
private sector . 169 

Obviously, as we think of the Press, it cannot be the public sector — one 
does not want it to be. But it should be remembered that it is the private sector 
and therefore, must tend, editorial views apart, must tend to express that type 
of views quietly, honestly; there is no question of dishonesty about it. That is 
what I said at Chandigarh. So that, while we welcome their views, the 
background helps us to understand them, perhaps a little more. Of course in 
Bombay I was addressing a newspaper function, the Silver Jubilee of the 
Janmabhoomi.' 1 " There I was naturally led to think of newspapers in general 
and in the world. I was not thinking so much of India there. 

Question: Do you think the Press generally is now less reverential to the 
national leaders than it used to be in the past? 

Prime Minister: May be so, I do not know. I do not know if the word reverential 
is a very happy word to use, I mean in the context. But they are more champions, 
if I may say so, of private interests now than they were publicly previously; it is 
very obvious. I am not going into the reasons; you can find out your reasons. 
The Press for instance in the days of our national struggle was, broadly speaking, 
very helpful, and many newspapers suffered penalties for that. That was a clear 
issue — there should be no doubt between two Indians, whatever they might be, 
public sector or private sector. But when other questions arise, economic and 
other issues, internal issues, then the tendency would be for a big industry — I 
am not talking about all the Press, but the Press which is in the nature of a big 
industry rather to think in terms of the interests of the private sector. This may 
be checked by an editor, sometimes is, often is, an able editor checks it. But the 
tendency is there. 

Question: These difficulties and these tendencies have existed all these ten 
years after freedom. What is it that had happened suddenly for which 
complaints should arise? 


169. The Hindu of 28 September quoted Nehru as saying that the press in India was a major 
private sector and “erudite and pompous” articles were written in newspapers criticising 
Government’s policies. 

170. On 3 October 1959. 
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Prime Minister: I suppose the impression that things were moving towards the 
public sector faster than they liked — I do not know. A good deal of this 
controversy arose after the Nagpur Congress. I have always myself been, rather, 
mystified why that should have been so, because what the Nagpur Congress 
said was in direct continuation of what the Congress had said for years past in 
fact for a generation past, if I may say so — and what I have said and written, 
right from the late twenties with variations of course. I was rather surprised, I 
am still a bit surprised why that particular thing should have been thought a 
dangerous step taken by the Congress. The Nagpur Congress had two 
resolutions. One was about the Third Five Year Plan, the broad approach, which 
has been developed and which is now taking further shape. The second was 
about agrarian economy, about ceilings on land, about service cooperatives, 
about panchayats, greater powers, decentralisation, and about service 
cooperatives ultimately aiming at, wherever possible and agreed to, joint 
cultivation. That, in brief, was what the Nagpur Congress said. 

Question: I am Ramaswamy from The Hindu . You said, Sir, that ten years 
ago the Press in India suffered and made sacrifice, national struggle for 
freedom. But at that time the leaders of the Congress were also in jail. And 
today the Congress leaders are in power. Why should not the newspapers 
also prosper now? Let us compare the Indian Press with that of other 
countries. The circulation here is even now very poor, only one lakh 
circulation, which is very much less than what it is elsewhere. If they cannot 
prosper now, when they are going to prosper? 

Prime Minister: I think you better refer this question to the All India Editors’ 
Conference. How am I to answer it? 

Question: How is it while, you are expressing views in favour of 
decentralisation of the Press, in administrative actions, in whatever field it 
is, various Departments of the Government continue to favour the growth 
of centralisation whether it be in the field of registration, licensing, or any 
other sector? 

Prime Minister: Registration of what? 

Correspondent: Registration of newspapers, application of the laws 
particularly the penal provisions.... 

Prime Minister: That I am sorry, I cannot answer. I do not know enough about 
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it. But, you know there in this tremendous problem and a growing problem, in 
life itself. Modem life tends towards centralisation, everything tends towards 
centralisation, whether in politics, whether in the national sphere, international 
politics, economics, everything. You check that process by various ways. If 
you allow it free play, this would go very far. The rich become richer, the poor 
poorer. These are the normal tendencies of a market economy and with the 
development of scientific processes, inevitably, more centralisation comes in. 
Automation, this everything goes towards that. While there is that inevitable 
tendency, there is the other — not tendency but desire of many people for 
individual freedom, which is rather opposed to too much centralisation. One of 
the major problems of the age is how to balance this tendency to centralisation 
with the desire to maintain individual freedom. No answer to that law you 
know that recently I went to Nagaur where Rajasthan has taken a very brave 
step in handing over all development activities and about eighty percent of the 
normal work in the district to the panchayats etc., in these various forms . 171 It is 
a brave move towards decentralisation and taking risks, that may not be done 
well, there may be quarrels, there may be conflicts but still I think it is worth 
taking. I have no doubt that this will spread in India. I am going in about three 
days’ time to Andhra . 172 Andhra is next on the list for decentralisation. In fact, 
I am going to start there too, not the whole of Andhra but many sections of 
Andhra. I have no doubt, as I said, other States will follow this. 

Muslim League 

Then somebody asked me something about Muslim League. 

We are as much, if not more, opposed to communal organisation as we 
have ever been. We dislike attempts to revive the old Muslim League. And so 
far as we are concerned, we should like to discourage them. As a matter of fact, 
there are even more communal, narrow minded and bigoted organisations than 
the Muslim League. Among the Muslims — there are of course among others 
too, among the Hindus and others but I am talking about Muslims — there is, I 
think I am saying the name correctly, Jamiat-ul-Islami. It does not pretend to be 
a political organisation and, therefore, it does not come in the ken of newspapers 
so much; but it is a very narrow minded, communal and bigoted organisation 
which we disapprove of very much, its whole attitude. In fact, it is fighting the 
relatively more progressive sections among the Muslims. 


171. See items 90-91 in this volume. 

172. See items 12-17, 21 & 91 in this volume. 
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Question: From The Times of India. In view of your views just now 
expressed, in spite of the bigger opposition of the Nationalist Muslims, 
you have entered into an electoral understanding with the Kerala Muslim 
League? 

Prime Minister: Well, that is really a question you should address. I have not 
been intimately connected with that matter. I have heard about it of course. 
There has been no party alliance there with the Muslim League. There has 
been, I believe, some kind of understanding about the seats to be opposed or 
not opposed. That has been done. I think there is a difference between that and 
any kind of understanding. There are certain areas in Kerala where this Kerala 
Muslim League has normally had representation and — I do not wish to make 
much of this — the Kerala Muslim League is somewhat different. I mean, it has 
been cut off from the All-India Muslim League politics and all that, and in 
normal activities it has not come in the way so far as I know. 

Question: You mean to say in case the Congress wins the election, you will 
not appoint any Muslim Leaguer as a Minister? 

Prime Minister: I cannot say what will happen when the Congress wins the 
election; but there seems to me there is no particular reason why this should 
happen, why a member of the Muslim League should be appointed a Minister. 
I don t see this should happen but it is rather difficult for me to answer these 
questions. I do not know what the Congress organisation there or here is doing 
in such matters, but I do know that there have been no, absolutely no discussions, 
much less assurances, as to who will be in a possible Cabinet. 

Question: If political party affiliated to some communal organisations now 
coming forward accepting the Congress policy, can’t it be given a chance 
in associating in the elections? A political party accepting the Congress 
programme, the Muslim League of Kerala, will you discourage or encourage 
such tendencies? 

Prime Minister: I suppose each case has to be considered on the merits. 
Presumably you mean that the Muslim League of Kerala has accepted the 
Congress programme. 

Well, that is obvious. Suppose they were opposed to that programme, then 
no question would arise of talking to them about seats. It is only because they 
accepted the programme that this question arose. 
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Question: Contrary to what you have said, in Chandigarh, some of the 
leading Congressmen, at a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, 
an informal meeting made it very clear that international communism was 
much more dangerous than communalism and, therefore, we have entered 
into this alliance with the Muslim League. 

Prime Minister. I do not know. This is the first time 1 have heard of this. I do 
not know who they were. 1 do not know what they said. It is not for me to 
criticise this but so far as 1 am concerned. I wish to have no truck with 
communalism. I think it is basically a bad thing, disruptive and weakening the 
whole fabric of India’s structure and society. 

Question: I am K.R. Malkani from Organiser. Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri 
said the other day that the Union Government was contemplating a legal 
ban on some communal organisations. What is the truth in that? 

Prime Minister: I cannot say that. 

Nehru’s Birth Day and Allied Matters 

Now, the next item on the list is my birthday and allied matters... Would 
you put your question on that? 

Question: I am B.V. Krishnan. I put this question because your birthday is 
fast approaching. I have got a very simple question which may be personal. 
I want to know making an assessment of the past seventy years, do you feel 
a sense of fulfilment in your life or a sense of frustration? (Laughter) 

Prime Minister: That is a question which you should be better judges of than I 
am. I have absolutely no sense of frustration in my life. I hope my face shows 
that. (Laughter) And if you ask me a question have I achieved all I wanted to. 
my answer is “No”, of course not. Who achieves everything that he wants to? 
But partial achievement comes from time to time. I suppose all this was an 
allied matter. (Laughter) 

Question: There is one more matter. Now. I referred to the physical part of 
it. I referred to the emotional part first. Now. what is the secret of your 
physical smartness and mental alertness and can you share it with us? 
(Laughter) 

Prime Minister: Well, negatively, because I am not frustrated. (Laughter) and I 
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find a great deal of interest in the work I do. Although it may be irritating and 
all that, in the final analysis, it is fascinating to face big problems, sometimes 
even to be knocked down by them and to get up again and face them again. It is 
an exciting prospect. 

Question: What is the compensation for your not taking quite a few holidays 
as most of the world statesmen do? 

Prime Minister: At any rate, one compensation is the monthly Press Conference. 
(Laughter) 

We go to the next item. Somebody asked me about pending bills in Kerala. 
It might interest you to know that this idea suddenly struck me yesterday 
afternoon. I sent a note enquiring about it, as to at what stage they were, only 
yesterday. I hope to get a reply in a day or two . 173 

Then your next question is about Algeria. While on the one hand I think 
that President de Gaulle's latest offer was certainly a marked advance on previous 
suggestions coming from the French Government, and acknowledged the right 
of self-determination, which was the basic thing. There were some aspects of it 
which have created some doubts in the minds of the Algerian nationalist 
leaders — the time element and various things. And, as you know, they have 
sent a reply. I should hope that these two approaches to each other, although 
they have not certainly solved the problem, they have brought the parties nearer 
to each other, I would earnestly hope that some way should be found to bring 
them even closer, so that this terrible civil war there should cease. War, I do not 
know it I should call it a civil war, the war there should cease and some friendly 
arrangement arrived at for this self-determination by the Algerian people to be 
exercised. 

Bombay and its Bifurcation 

Then you wanted to ask about Bombay. What about Bombay? 

173. Nehru is probably referring to four bills, including the Kerala Agrarian Relations Bill, 
the Jenmikaram Payment (Abolition) Bill, and Debt Relief Bill, passed by the Kerala 
State Legislature, and pending with the Union Government. To Nehru's inquiry of 16 
October, GB. Pant replied on the 18th that “the reservation of Bills passed by a State 
Legislature tor the President's assent under certain circumstances is a constitutional 
requirement which is not to be treated as a mere formality. All the relevant aspects of the 
matter have to be examined with due care before the President is advised when the State 
is under the President's rule." See Selected Works of Govind Ballabh Pant , Vol. 18, 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002), pp. 72-73. 
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Question: In Bombay you have said that there is no final decision taken. 
Have you said it in a very technical sense or in the sense of a very basic 
point of view? Because the impression somehow created is that the State is 
to be bifurcated and what is now under discussion is the arrangement for 
Bombay (city) and the formula to satisfy the apprehensions of the Vidarbha 
people. But your statement in Bombay seems to have created some doubts 
in this respect. 

Prime Minister: Obviously no final decision has been taken, and it would be 
wrong for decisions to be taken in bits. That is not good enough. The Government 
has taken no final decision; but it is correct to say that all the circumstances 
lead to the conclusion that the present state of affairs in Bombay will have to be 
changed; that is, the present State of Bombay will not remain as it is. That 
certainly is a justifiable conclusion. As you know, apart from the basic issue, 
there are a number of complicated matters connected with that issue, and our 
desire is to have those settled in a friendly way before final decisions are taken. 
Otherwise it would be a step-by-step decision which would not be good. 

Question: Shri S.M. Joshi has said after meeting you that he had raised 
with you, apart from the question of Bombay, certain other issues including 
that of the role of the Communist Party and the campaign against General 
Thimayya. Could you say anything about this? 

Prime Minister: I may mention that Shri S.M. Joshi hardly discussed with me 
the question of Bombay. It was referred to, but most of his time was taken up 
with certain labour matters. He is connected with the Defence Employees 
Association, and he discussed affairs in that connection with me . 14 He referred 
briefly to the Bombay State question, and he certainly referred to and expressed 
himself strongly in regard to the criticisms being made of General Thimayya in 
some newspapers, periodicals or by individuals. I entirely agreed with him, 
and in fact, as you might have noticed, I referred to these matters both in my 
Bombay and in my Poona speeches. That is, I referred to both types of criticism, 
criticism of the Defence Minister and of the Army Chief of Staff, General 
Thimayya. Different people, of course, do that. I said it was very unfortunate 
and undesirable. I cannot come in the way of such criticism, but my strong 


174. S.M. Joshi. General Secretary of the All India Defence Employees’ Federation and 
Chairman of the PSP. 
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advice would be that this type of criticism would not be indulged in. It is bad 
for the Army, it is bad for everybody. 

Question: From Frankfurt, Sir. What is the legal status of Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli after they had freed themselves? Are they being merged or have 
been merged with India or not? 

Prime Minister: Certainly they have not been merged, although this is a matter 
which is being considered by The Hague Court at the present moment and I 
should not like to barge in: but they have certainly not been merged in India 
although the people there have repeatedly requested us to do that, and it was a 
natural thing to do. 175 Nevertheless we thought it better not to take that step till 
the larger question of these Portuguese enclaves was settled. So in theory and 
in practice in fact they are just functioning as an independent community. 

A correspondent: It exists as it is. 

Prime Minister: I cannot answer your juristic questions. They cannot exist, 
obviously, if they do not have our goodwill. We do not interfere. There they 
are; we do not interfere. They carry on. I believe they have made some fairly 
good progress inside there. There are local resources and others. Otherwise we 
have not. 

Question: A paper circulated by External Affairs Ministry recently to 
pressmen made it clear that the future of Dadra and Nagar Haveli was not 
justifiable. That is my impression. 

Prime Minister: I do not know strictly what paper you refer to. but that is perfectly 
true. Anyhow, what the world court has before it is Portugal's proposal to be 
allowed to reach it. Now quite apart from the decision of the world court, 1 do 
not wish to go into that matter, but I do not quite see how anybody is going to 
force the Government of India to allow foreign people whom it disapproves of 


175. On 22 December 1955, Portugal appealed to the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague “accusing" India of having sent armed groups into Dadra and Nagar Haveli and 
demanded the right of passage from Daman to these pockets through Indian territory. On 
12 April I960 the Court upheld India’s refusal of right of passage as "perfectly legal”, 
stating that “Portugal had never and has not any right of passage over Indian territory to 
these regions and between each of them.” See also SWJN/SS/31/pp. 423-434. 
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to march up and down our territories, foreign armed personnel more so since it 
is out of the question. 

Question: What are you waiting for then? When you have made up your 
mind that it is not a justifiable issue, why not give them the same rights as 
the rest of India? 

Prime Minister: It is not a justifiable issue. But it is also open to us to do that, 
but it is also open to us to think as to when the proper time is for it. We do not 
barge in like a mad bull. We have to think of the consequences of each action. 
And even a Foreign Minister, however headstrong he might be, has to consider 
many aspects of any action that he might take. 

Question: The major issue of Goa itself seems to have completely receded 
in the background. 

Prime Minister: In the sense your test of an issue being in the background is not 
referred to in the Press. I suppose that is one test certainly. 

A correspondent: Are we anywhere near liberating that area? 

Prime Minister: You see the question of liberation of Goa is not a thing which 
is going to be taken in numerous steps to that end; it will be a step, not many 
steps. When a step comes, it comes. But you are perfectly right in saying that 
the matter has not been in the public eye. I might say it has been very much in 
the Goans’ eyes. There was a convention in Bombay last week — a big convention 
of Goans’ club and others . 176 

Question: May I go back to the question of Bombay. Is the question of a 
separate Vidarbha a live issue at all now? Because even when you devised 
the three-State formula, it was more or less decided that it was already a 
part of Maharashtra. 

Prime Minister: I do not like to discuss this matter when we have referred it, for 
the present, to a representative committee which contains the representatives 
of Vidarbha as well as other parts of the present Bombay State . 177 One wants a 

176. The Goan Political Convention was held from 2 to 4 October 1959, at the Sunderabai 
Hall, Bombay. 

177. See item 6, fn 31-32 in this volume. 
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decision, as nearly unanimous as possible, not an imposed decision in any way. 
One thing I should like to state about this Bombay State matter. Some people 
were rather annoyed at the thought that decisions were taken without consulting 
them. As a matter of fact our whole approach to this question has been, in the 
last few months, to come to a decision after the fullest consultation. We do not 
want to rush things, and at the same time we realise that dragging it out is not 
good either because it leaves a feeling of uncertainty. 

So far as Vidarbha is concerned, there are various urges there. One is the 
city of Nagpur which feels it is not being properly attended to. It wants to be a 
capital city; not it is a provincial city. And there are other matters there. All 
these matters, I think, ought to be capable of adjustment. 

A correspondent: Do you think that a decision on Bombay is imminent 
now? 

Prime Minister: You must have seen from today’s newspapers that this nine- 
man committee is meeting tomorrow. 178 1 should imagine that it will meet on 
two or three occasions before it makes any recommendations. When it makes 
any recommendations, the question then has to be considered well naturally by 
the Congress which appointed it and by the Government. So a kind of 
announcement of decision cannot be imminent in that sense. It has to take 
some time. But as I have said, we do not want to delay these matters. 

Question: Have you taken any decision in the Cabinet otherwise some 
Minister like Shri C.D. Deshmukh may come forward with.... 

Prime Minister: No, we have not taken any decision in the Cabinet, although it 
is improper for me to say anything about the Cabinet; we have kept the Cabinet 
informed of developments. 

Question: Do you think that Bombay State will be split up at least by the 
next financial year? 

Prime Minister: What is the good of your asking me such questions because 
you are trying to drive me to say something positive and I do not wish to. As I 
have said, there are two principles before us. One is that we should confer with 

178. This nine-member committee headed by GB. Pant met at his residence in New Delhi on 
9 October. It agreed that committees of officials should work out the details of the division 
of the state. 
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as many interests involved as possible and others so as to get the largest measure 
of agreement. The second is that we should do this and come to decisions as 
early as possible without undue delays. Now you can balance the two. 

Question: Did Shri S.M. Joshi make any offer of cooperation on behalf of 
the Samiti, to the extent of joining the Congress Government? 

Prime Minister: I do not think it will be proper for me to discuss a private 
conversation with Mr. Joshi. 

Question: It was in the Press. 

Prime Minister: Well, I do not know, why ask me? 

A correspondent: Can you clarify that particular point about the 9-men 
committee? That each recommendation will have to be considered by the 
Congress which appointed the committee. By Congress do you mean the 
Working Committee or the A.I.C.C. or the plenary session of the Congress? 

Prime Minister: Certainly not. Well, the full session of the Congress is in 
January. 179 Of course, if by that time something is before it, it may very well 
deal with it. Normally we would not have held a special session of the Congress 
for this. 

Now I have just five more minutes — now about Chinese occupation of 
some Indian outposts, you must have seen the rather long letter I addressed to 
Premier Chou En-lai a few days ago. 180 1 have discussed all these matters fully 
there and I have nothing to add to that at the present moment. 

Question: The A.I.C.C. at its Chandigarh session resolved that aggression 
must be firmly resisted. What steps are being taken to push out the intruders? 

Prime Minister: Are you discussing political steps, military steps or what? The 
first step was the letter I sent to Premier Chou En-lai. We do not function as a 
Government, I hope, in an excited way, with a club in hand. That is not the way 
responsible Governments function. Or certainly they should function with 
determination but not with anger which clouds vision. 


179. See item 6, fn 13. 

180. See item 8, fn 55. 
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Question: The Chandigarh Resolution referred to political resistance or 
military? 

Prime Minister: I suppose both. Frankly, there is no question of parrying with 
words. We are dealing with a difficult situation. At the present moment, according 
to us there are one or two areas, like the Longju area, like some areas in Eastern 
Ladakh which the Chinese have occupied. These areas are relatively small areas, 
in Ladakh it is a little more, Longju is a couple of miles. Then there is in Northern 
Ladakh, the Aksai Chin area, which is a bigger area, way across the Himalayas 
and bare, uninhabited land. In the main, these are the three possessions. Now, 
we do not intend to start military operations against any of these places at this 
stage when we are dealing with this matter on the political level — I hope it may 
not be necessary at any stage. But if any kind of advance is made on the border 
from existing positions, that will be certainly fully resisted. 

Question: This morning the Shillong correspondent of a paper says that 
Longju outpost has been strengthened, reinforcements have been brought 
to Longju and Khinzemane. Is it your information? 

Prime Minister: May be. 

Question: Now the Chinese have overpowered us in Longju. How long it 
will continue that we will be resisting and they will go on succeeding? 

Prime Minister: That is a matter for the future. You can see what happens. 

Question: Your latest letter seems to indicate that since the publication of 
the White Paper, the Chinese seems to have fanned out in Eastern Ladakh 
and opened new outposts at three more places. What would be the extent 
of area that they have now occupied there? There is a reference to troops in 
the Aksai Chin area in your letter. Does that mean that they have established 
military camps there too? 

Prime Minister: I have no information on the subject. No good my guessing. 

Question: If Chinese have built a road in Ladakh, will it be under the control 
of India or of the Chinese. According to rules, one must have a passport. 
How will you enforce it? 

Prime Minister: That area, Aksai Chin area is first of all, is an area where 
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normally speaking no human being or any other animal lives. 

Question: Then what is the use of building a road there? 

Prime Minister: For passage. They do not live on the road, they pass across the 
road. There is not a tree or a blade of grass in that area. It is 17,000 feet high 
which is higher than Mont Blanc in Switzerland. But it is a connecting link 
between Western Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. They may pass up and down. 
No doubt it is convenient for them to do it. I cannot say if they have established 
any post there or not I don’t know. 

Question: I am John Konar from London. A few days ago. Sir, I noticed 
General Cariappa in your office. Does that suggest that you are having any 
further correspondence through him with Gen. Ayub on the future of 
Kashmir? 

Prime Minister: He has asked me that since I saw General Cariappa a few days 
ago, does that suggest that I am utilising him for some kind of correspondence 
with General Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan. Well, my brief answer is it 
does not suggest at all and it would be an odd way of my dealing with the 
situation if I deal with it through General Cariappa or any other person. We 
have fairly competent people as our Ambassador and others. 

Now, somebody talked about Cambodia, what about Cambodia? I do not 
know. 

A correspondent: The British Prime Minister’s proposal to wind up the 
Cambodian Commission. 

Prime Minister: I find, I think in today’s paper, some kind of a reference to this 
in Mr. Krishna Menon’s speech in the United Nations. 1 81 He has pointed out 
that these Commissions, appointed by the Geneva Conference, cannot be or 
should not be wound up till they perform their functions fully. That has been 
India s attitude throughout whether it is Laos or Cambodia or whether it is Viet 
Nam. They may go on reducing their functions or their personnel. That is a 


181. On 8 October The Hindustan Times reported Krishna Menon’s speech of 6 October in 
the UN declaring that winding up the International Control Commission in Laos without 
the consent of all parties (India, Canada and Poland) to the Geneva Agreement would 
amount to a unilateral denunciation of the agreement. 
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different matter. In Laos we went further and what you call it suspended them, 
not suspended, adjourned it sine die , adjourned it to be called when necessary, 
but in theory it exists. The question really is, apart from any legal interpretation, 
a practical one: do we still go on adhering to the Geneva Pacts or do we just 
think that they are over and we can go ahead as we like. We are not just an odd 
country. We are a country charged by the Geneva agreement. We have a certain 
responsibility. We have been made Chairman of these Commissions. Our terms 
of reference are the Geneva Agreements and no other, and so long as it is possible 
for us to carry out the duties entrusted to us by those Agreements, we carry 
them out. If it becomes impossible, we don’t, we withdraw and explain our 
inability to do so, but we don’t understand how these agreements can be made 
to fade out in this way. Let there be a formal decision this way or that way, and 
the Commissions are the result of the Agreement. You cannot separate them 
from the Agreement. 

Now, the next subject is the Communist Party of India’s resolution on this 
border matter . 182 Well, you don’t expect me to say much about it except that I 
disapprove of that resolution thoroughly, and indeed it is quite an extraordinary 
resolution for any organisation, even the Communist Party, to pass in India. 

A Correspondent: MacMahon Line. 

Prime Minister: Yes, by the way may I say that I dislike ourselves also using the 
word MacMahon Line. It is our border, it is our frontier. MacMahon Line that 
is something outside, a thing imposed there, but we use the word simply for 
facility. Instead of using a phrase every time we use a word but I should like 
this use given up. Just it is our border. There the matter ends. 

Lastly, the next is about a food bank in the country, the Food Minister’s 
proposal to build up a food bank . 183 In a sense that proposal has been there for 
a long time, for a food bank means large reserves. Call it a food bank or reserves 
or whatever you like. Such a thing has been attempted and now he is going 
ahead with it vigorously. In addition to what we can procure in India, he wants 
to get considerable quantities from abroad to be kept here. The idea is not that 
we should purchase so much from abroad but that we should keep it or rather it 
should be kept in India, the ownership remaining where it was so that the very 


1 82. See item 9 and fn 60. 

1 83. The editorial of The Hindustan Times of 8 October 1959 stated: “S.K. Patil seems confident 
of being able to persuade the Americans to create a food bank in this country from which 
the Government of India could make purchases as and when necessary.” 
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You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



I must say this Minister is a genius. 

He says this scarcity is artificial— and he has made it look so natural! 


(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 15 OCTOBER 1959) 
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presence of it would have a very healthy influence on the situation here. As he 
has been pointing out, the actual deficits even when they have occurred, have 
been marginal and sometimes even when there is no deficit, there some 
maldistribution and trouble occurs. All this could be avoided if there was a big 
reserve at hand to whomsoever it may belong. 

Question: In Nagaur, Rajasthan, the Chief Minister said that in the Third 
Plan, if sufficient water facilities are provided, Rajasthan would be able to 
meet the food deficit. So, instead of looking to other countries for help, 
would it not be better to concentrate on some such project here? 

Prime Minister: Undoubtedly it is better. 

Question: At Chandigarh the Food Minister gave the impression in 
Chandigarh that he food situation was not very bad. It was only marginal 
and that by keeping some food reserves we may be able to meet the situation. 

Prime Minister: The Food Minister was completely right in pointing out that 
these deficits are only marginal. In fact, as a people if we had a little sense of 
discipline and a little sense of restraint, there will be no difficulty whatever. I 
think that in spite of all this, the amount of food that is wasted is still very 
considerable. 

Question: Will it not have any depressing effect on food production, some 
sort of deterrent for the farmer to grow more? 

Prime Minister: That depends on how far you go. 

Question: Would there be some kind of relaxation of the present policy of 
state trading in this background? 

Prime Minister: That has no connection with this. It is quite an independent 
one. Food bank is a new word but if you talk about food reserves then you 
come back to the old thing. It is the same thing. 

Question: There has been opposition to this policy of state trading on the 
ground that if we have enough resources you push them wherever there is 
scarcity and high prices.... 

Prime Minister: My dear Sir, if there is enough food in the country and more 
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than enough, then no particular policy is necessary. If we have less or not quite 
enough or some marginal difficulties but have enough resources then also there 
is no difficulty. We can push them in where there is lack. The other thing, the 
possibility of some kind of control, etc., only arises when these ways are not 
open. About state trading we have been aiming at state trading being done 
more and more by cooperatives. In some parts of India, in the districts, the 
cooperatives have been in charge of this not the slightest difficulty in the last 
six months had been there about food in spite of difficulties arising all-round 
because the cooperatives were in charge. 

Question: 1 am from TASS. Sir according to the latest information, our 
Soviet rocket is just near the moon and the cosmic station is making circles 
round the moon. What is your opinion about this... 

Prime Minister: That is a fascinating piece of information. Of course we are 
expecting it ever since this rocket went. My view about this is, of course, it will 
presumably lead to new types of information about the moon and space travel; 
but in the final analysis, all this is part of the tremendous developments that are 
taking place, in the realm of science and technology which undoubtedly will 
have powerful effects on human lives, not immediately but may be, in the course 
of the next generation. All our present problems may seem rather silly in the 
context of these new scientific developments. This moon rocket is a tremendous 
achievement and the scientists concerned in the Soviet Union are to be warmly 
congratulated on this great achievement. 

Thank you. 


(d) Interviews with Ram Narayan Chaudhary 


19. Interview — I 184 

<I*MKN U I ffftrft : 3TFT TT 3# cFF RRff f ? 3TFT TT cRtf FWT 
3TW cRFT 3TTT fFHT % cfttR XR Riff? SflRcjft R^jj R ^ RT, .IslKT-bT 
RT T^ft R? TRM Ft fft 3TTT TRT RTRt? 


184. New Delhi, 23 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 144. 
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3fr# : rr rt> I J5T *T rr?t %, # stt# rr% # Rt%?T r^tt i ^ 
ffto- |f # fw% *tr #, #r % i 

: -3TN R ?WI ft #? 

: CR # R#TT t, #IfR 3TtT FftT fe# $TR # R# fRTTTT 3 I 

: f#F F# t f# RT# RR TT RF R?f RlTf | 

: RTR R%T | t F# RRTT RTT RTRT (f#) I 

%rft : -3PR *[#RF #T RRclK % TTc£ ^TFRt ^RT Ft # fo# ^Rt? 

%W3ft : RR e&f#RT, ^ #TT# TO % I # Rtt FT 5TR% # FT ^*T RT 

^ TRFRT FRTT t, FT g?R RT f#HT FRR FTR I, 3THT FtTTT 1 1 # f#^t RTFt 
RT *f#RF RT R#TT# TT# RT, eft RRFTT F# TFT, # FFTT W I R|F Rt # 
TTFHRF #T cRR ^ R# R# # eft 3TFT RTf FT Rft I # RT #TT Rtf Ttef ^RT 
5nf^ RT TOT RFt FRT I R?T TTR #F Mf|e) f, R?f FR eft RET Ft TTRR % | \R^ 
RR RT 3TFT TRMelK fan #frfTT RR RTT RTT #f#r TTRRRF RT, REJF RTT 
^jPt, # # RFT #R I RFT TTR RR j^f tr Rf g?R # Rft |, R R #|t 

f^R i ^tr rs% e{5t Rt%?T eR 1 3ttr ftrrw rtrt R#ft Ft w t, ftt^ft % ^5 
#R # r^r-rtr Rrrrf n rtr-rtr trf I r|rt # rr Rft, #t 3 # ft 

TTR TtR-^tTT eFt RR?T f eft I 3RT 3RR pMejjd TF%TTt^?F^f^FfRITTt% 

^TRF?T Ft# TF# 1 1 ’JjfteTIF ^TCT# #T TT RR R# R, f^R RFcT RT# <^TR 

Rt F5RT \3TT i5RT% ^f I *tft TFT ^f eft # vjRHi 5?TT RTT I #T ^TTRt FFTRT ^ I #T 

# v?RRT RTT 3TT TFT I, # TRRRF # cTTEF RTTT I #T f#e)K % R ^TT# 

Mlijlleb 3RTTT -jR# *f M6*1 # %, #T RRcTT RT#TT I F# eft 3FR eFt FFT TRT3RT# 

^ I, RiF R# # FRTTT R# # # TRTt FFT fsftR# ^>T I R# FRftRT, # 

R# 7RR TRRR# | RRft RTTRi # FRTf# # Rt R%, FR% 

^TRRtT c^t ^f^R OTT # ^ R# 1 1 R?T RF f# 3R#FT # RFT RR I, #T TTFt 

RR RcTT I, f# RTRT TT§R I, RT^ RT F TF, RF FRTT^TT TTtTTTF# FR, R 

TRRRF RT ^ I # FFT RF^ t , TT# RF^ f I ^ *T# RT ^TTTT #, FR% RF #R^ 

?TT# ^T# 1 1 FR TRRRF, TTTRRF #FRR^, # f#FR I FRTT RTR RT FR^ 

^TFT RTR ^ FftT Rf %, FRT R^T t, # FRRt FR%-FeF% RT# 1 1 FRR t ^ 
' 0 * 0 ’ 
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Rkt-kttt chi'll ktT ETEtt ikk «)ldl Eft kt E EETRTT I kikM FT <jPl4|l \iE{ 
Eld) %, FE kt Eld ^ #t TJFEk T|Tt, Rl<rl i|Tt E>kT-E-eEkt Mgkl I 

kfak : Et RTk ET% k t fk EI«JEW kt RER JR TFT 1 1 T^ET t? 

kFEEt : FT, Ekt liR4WkiE FTrT TFk 1 1 EI*EEK 3RTE 3 EE9E I ETETF^t EF I 
E§E TERT RTk ktT EETRTTF kTEkEkft,Ei$tlEfEt EETRTTE k kt EfTE RT 
1 1 ^KIcK ET«Je||4 k ERT k? t ETkET, fjRT ETF % RT EEk ET E§k ktT 
EFTf-RTfr, M? RET I 

kFrk t ettte cik e?Rt? 

kFTwft : cit eft ETE EF?t eRT Eifk j5?M % I kTT EEEE k fk kk ^E k, kt fk 
TTEk EFT TTFEETk t$T fEET RTcTT t, E|E M k ETEkt RTk kt kR ERTT, EE TFT 
% I StHI EF dEi kfkE Ef TRE RTEETTkt RT RTF-RTF k ETpT EFT Ft Ek t) I Et 

kkkr kkn?k k Ekt Fi ktr Rrk e% re kt kr k t, kfkr kt eete Ekf 

t?t, kt Erk eErk ef i ste kto k ^rrk ERtikTEkE^ErkETtFtTkttf, kt 
fk EFT-k-EFT E1TE Elt EFEElkT kkff kt kt WT E$T 1 1 Et k RFE f R fk EEE 

et ttce ink Eik Iktr fkr eew rE 1 1 EktiEREkkktktEETETkk 
fkmk t fkRk retefJI ^rk kt tje ETEkt etet kfrkt, Ek-EfkrEE Ekt i kfkr 
kt sik kt Frk-F?k eetet Rk Ft Rk 1 1 k^r ee kk i i ft te kt jfkET 1 1 

ktok : RE ETTE k TTFEETfekt kt Fk?TT k REtEET eETk t fk RTk 
’TEkkETT E# t, RTk ERE E?t EEFFTk EFT I, ET ERcftE TTTffk E^ft? fET 
eETk ETEHTTET RTTRT, REEF EET ERR I? 

kFrkt : ere kt kTffk tkrrk I, fkrrk Ek I, ktr ere kt krffk k kt fkEk 
I, k '3TTFT TTETE 1 1 kfkE kk E REt-ETkt ETFET % RE sqfkE kt EE kkt I 

Ekf, ktr <$5 kt rt ert, ^ee k, 3TTE kR k EeE $tm kt EE 3Tqk k?T k kkt 
I, ktr rt ^if k e§5 TRffk kt an ^nkt % i etf-etf kt krffE e kt Erk, ee kt 

I EFT Ef, fFETTft EF I 3TE k TTFEETk #T, TEE Ef ^Ek RTF RFfk |F # I 

kfkE k rje rfte eteI fkk Rrkt fr^Tkt k f^nr Ekf ktr kt i k?rkt k fkR 

FE EE ^PlEl k FT RTF kt, #E I, RT JEFf k ft?Tkt RTk I kfkE EE k FETFT 
EFT k, TTET RTF k 3Tlkt I, Et Et EktE-EktE EFt ETE k EEft I fk Et JTlk RTTk 
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t$t, fmi Tft tt gftrr #r wet $t%t Tft ^r i rft 

PM eft Ft ^TRTT t, FTTTftT Tt ’ft FT" FT % 3R Tiff FtrTT TFT I 3nftT TTT 1 1 
FTTft TFT Ft '3TFJREF, FT1T ^TE 4f #T 3tT 3 TTT TRTTTRT t, TFT 1 1 3TT 
TFTTT^t FT ^ %TT ^tt-^tt TT # t TTTF TTT% TTTEt offt iflf44l if | % f^TRft TF 
^Tft eTTE % I ^ eft TTt^ ffTT 3TTF*ft FteTT T# fsTF^eT TTT ST TTT Ft I FT4 
W$m\ TpJ-T-Tp? eft t #, etfTT FT TTeft 1 1 fo# 3 TRTFt, fatft T TTT I 
TETTEft FT 3 TFT Ft T?t ^ TTTTTT I vJfleb <jt ^T5%-ft Ft ^ F# «s|le1 TT I <ftfeET 
TetTT TTTTT % I % yrKleU T^Ff% 3ETt T)t f^RTtft eft? % FFTTF f^PTT aft? ^rft 
T#T 3 TTFT T?t T)tf§T9T Tft, TIT ^Etft T^ftT 4Tt TFT TFf TTt Tftf^RT Tft I ^ Tf% 1 1 

%Tt : Tf^ET TTT % T# TOt ^TT TTTTT % Tt TTRt ftTTT Tflft f , FT^t 

TTTTT WET Wm$ ^t^Fff^^^EMltl, fTT|?^^eitFt TTTeTT |? 

%T# : FT, Ft TTTeTT t, fMt TTF? TTeT^tT 3 FteTT ^t I, TTeRftT 3 TTFTtft 1 1 
<ft&TT TRT WET FT, FTO Tyf, FT% TEsTTH T%T, TT% TTeJT Tift FteTT t f% Tt 
TFT TTT 1 1 

%tft : 3TFT TT TTTt TF 0tf% Tft TTT TKe) f , eft 3M TTTT FITT % fttRTT 
^ TT TTFT IF TR TFTT TTT TRT Tft 3TRTT t? TTTT TT»ft 3TN% TF FtfT Tt 
FTFtTft TF TJtFTT TFT, eft TTT TTltT TT <El4 4)44 Tt TFFftfeEE eft ftTTT 
<44leH4) TTtf T^ft? TTTT TTTTT TTt TiEfsET FtTT? 

^FTEjft : TF bls4 TT TR-5TT ^ 4)61, TERt F3t, eft FTT% Tt% % 1 

H,telfelH) Tteft Tft TTT eTTv^^f Wi t^RT T7T4>, W TTFT ^T5t I Tftf TTT TTeT TT 
^t TTtf '3TIF I ft ^tlell 4><e1l ^ I ’3ftT \3TTTt OFFETt TTTTT ^ f^JT FT % T, Tft 
^ TT # I Tft, #ft TTflT, FWt t TTTFT TFt T^TT I ^tT ^rt TT T # 
% # TftT^t TtM^tRt T^t TT^ 1 1 1 tF ^ 3MT T^f TTtT TTT TTTeT I % PH^I 
Ft ^ f^e’tTpF I '3?tT F5TTT TTTT TTT TTTeTT % tflfeeq TTT TTTT TT^, ^ T5^, Tt 
TT#| ^T § TEFftfet TTT OTTF^t | l # FTTTt TT^t 4tiF TRFTeTT |l # ^f^TT TTt 
TFTRT TIFTT f, ^f fl^eTR TTt TFTRT TTFeTT 1 1 1 3 % Tt ^HTT T# TTFTT 

TTTTT I ^ 44 TTT^T) TTFT T)t TTeT 1 1 (Ftft) eft TSTTT TF TStf^eft ^f ^ft FT % TJTft 
=ETT TTt TTWTT I % "3ttT TTeT ^ f^T ^ Ft-TR TFt% ^ f^IT ®fF T3TE3T, >3TT% f^TTT TTt 
TEE TTT% ^ f^pr, fcEeTTT T^ I Tt eft TTT etnft 4?t TTeT ^ I 46cl 4ieh f4e1 ^ TjRT 
%F^ I 3TT Tff f*tel4 I ttf%T T ^Pl^l FT TTT TFTeft ^tyT t Tf Ttft ^flT 
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RT# feTFT# %, RTT# FF?# *f, FF# FTt if # | # if FI6dl l|{# ?T?T TTFi 
ifft FTFFT ^ if ON# TFT TT# cRFT FTT FTt R I 3TF # F# F F# # FFT FfT^ I 
FT vSTIdil #sf F# tf=bdl dHl9l4)d # # I 

FR# : ?{#FT 3TTF if # FT#t # I f# FF FTt FFTF % 3TTF FFTFT %^cTT FT 7FTFT 
FiTF FR tldid f? 

%Tv# : # FfF MFT FTF I, Ff3FTTT ^ I FTFTT I FF Fft F?TF % PFIFT FR TTFRTT 
^ #T Fi#-Fi# TT# it # 3TT ?TRTT % FF I F?T dl# j!PM if FT, FTT did FF FF 
FiFT FT, # f# # c§T5 fFF # #F #5 ^ FF FTF-TTTTT FT?#, 3TTF h£#, #t f#T # 
3# FiTF # f#T iff | ^ffc^F t# F#f 2f <3?R Fj|F #Ff if TRRET {chill, # i# T3# 
Rdl RTT fcldK FTt | >3tR .iaiddK Ft, Ft, dddi d#^ 'Ft dl$< 

fe^Tdld # F# F# # FFR #? FT# #, #Ad MlRd^rTl #, #T ipcFt FT FFT 3RR 
Ft, F#FT F # | #f#T #vF FT # FTFFT FtcTT % ##F f#T # # FTF FT# FRF 
#F # #T ## % FFTF % F TT# FTT FFTT, #f#F Ft TsTFTTT ^J# #T % f#TTF # 
FTFT FFt did I, FT# F#t if <edl % I RFi 31 K# FFT TF # F# 3## FT FTF FR 
TTFTTT I, #f#F Ft F§F ##t # FF FTF... 

#F# : FIRTfFF Ft FTF I 

^FTwft : FT, Ft ^5 FFF FiT% Fit FFF^t FRFF FFT-Ft Ft FT# % I 

FTcRt : FTFFF # TfTF ccjfchi^dl # feFTTF #?t I 3TTF# fdTR Ff Fff#p^jfT ^FT 
# T# t, FTt ftF# FF FTF FFT ftf$FF FFTF FTFF FT FR% I? 

%FFt : cFf#TJFT? f^FTR F Ft FFFT ## T JFT # FT# 1 1 FF Flf#T FF FTFT 
FRFT...#T g^FTf ^T # FTFT FT# t, FFT % F^F FFTFT FR §TTFF, #F # PFTFT fR I 
F# FF #T, #$■ ^T T^% FF #T, <#! R# F^ ^t did F# t f## # ^T fcgHI I 

#%F # FTTF % FTTFT # FTFT 1 1 RTR F# FTR-FTR F?t FT# R FFR ^F# Fit 
FTFF F|F I, FtT TTF5TFT | f# RTFF FTR f#TTTT FT F3FT |, F#T # f#TTF FT, 
^Tf#T # fFFTF RIRR# FTFF FRFT FFR ^FHI, F##Tp'#I^R^FF#t 
FFTTF g?t F# I MTT, ##T # 3TTFF R# # FT# I FFR ^FFF #, F #§FT | 
R# F5#-TTff#Ff FF-WFF FT# t, F# FTFTF, FFR ^FF FR FF-JF-FF 
FF # ^FJF# ^ I f%F^F FTFRF F# #FT 1 1 FT5FT f #T #FT # I # *$5 
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^ =E^RT I, fer t RIFTt f , Rf %T ttt RRR Rj oftr yrftR R?T RRE %*3 t? eft R$T 
^TT I eft ^T, % -3TTRt RTFT cRfsEEJRT I RFT gf^RIW FtcE | FR RTRf 3 cEff TTTR> RTR 
'-E^l, RRT% Ft$TT # £ERt-R-f%Rt RR % t WRf 1 1 P^TRT RTTRR FtRT ffiTT THitF 
FtcTT 1 1 RTT RRR Rt| RTR RT R%, RTR t' feTR R^TT 1 1 ?rfsSR 3TTR FT RRT 3TTR*ft RTf, 
FT RET ?m Elt E7TET ^ ?E^ ?ET ^RT cjt WT ETERIT R$f | if | 3^ 

RRR fer Et ETE FtEt F Et ftl STREET fcETft TEET t fET EE cEtf RTRiE ETE ^T ETfT 
cfr ^TTTT RTEET E$T | EEETt I E*FTfT ETE EEt Rpt FR? FR TTE TEE EEkT t, EE EIT 
TEE?t 1 1 Et ^PFRiR^H #T % TR 3T1R 1 1 fl^TRR # ^ Rf^ptT Fl# 
%, eft Rt RETfRE EFT % fET FT RET SERifr RFTEE EE ETE, FT RE ETTEET EEET ETE 
EFE RJT FT EEt, ET RTftfeTET EFRET ER ET%, ET E^J 1 1 

#lft : EftR M^rltT, Er»ft-ETEt ^RT EEET F 1% ftT EIrT ET# ETT^ ETEEt 

Et EEETt ETE RTF ^E EEFT^ ETEET Ft I ^TTT tt RTF ^ t ETE I 

: FT, FT I Et EET E?tT ?RfT f£l< TRET RT?t FtET ^? 

%lft : ETE TTTE EE ETEE FT FTRR *f ERR EE R^R RTRE |? fRETt EE RRT% 

R) frTR sftr fo# 3TEt e|$E ^ feTR 3JS EE ETEE EET ETE ETEE TTE?Tt I? 

3JS ETEE % EETE EtfeE EE EE tt fT TF ETET ETE #TTT TTEETt |? 

tFEEt : FREE EETE E5tf ETEtt ^ RFt TTEETT I, RRT-%-RR R R#f ^ RRRTT I Rl% 
RRTR R f, % R^, TTR FR?TT Rid HI RT%R I 3TTT RTRR Fteft t RlRR 3f^T 
RIR TftT RT RtRT Rt RIRT 1 1 ^ R^ ^ RfRRRTT %, TTR Rl^T Flcfr 1 1 ^ER 
feRR^RTRRT fRiRT RTR, RFT g^RTR RTR 1 1 t^E #TR 1 1 -3TR #TTT t R TTtdF 
RTRT RR cE|, RR% RRRR RRRR RR RRT Rt RT RTR I eft ^ R?Tf TTRTTR R^f I ^R 
REERTRRT^ ^3-TR RTFRT I RRR I RTR ^Rt RF^RT RfTT^RJ, RRTRT RTTR 
^ ?t TTRT^ 1 1 % RTft RRR RTR^T RR RTT TTR5RT F, Rtf RF^ R R# I RR RTRRT, 
^R, RTR^ RTR % RRTRT ^RT RW R^f TTRRTT 1 1 RTTT RRT % RTR R# TRRT Ft 
RTRT RTTRR, RT RRi RTR R^F ^R R I #T R RRR 1 1 ^ RT?M % PRIRT RfFRT RR 
3TTRRt #R|? f^ET RT RFt t {% RRT g^FR fcw R RRRTT I Tit 3TR5T I f^ETW 
^ Rdl3Tt R% RRTR FR^ i^R R ftRT ^ RRt I ftTTT % RRTRT RRRT FTREERRT 
1 1 ’3TRIR eft F%?R RTTv^ RTT Rlt 1 1 

ttRft : 3TTRt ^?RT ^ Rl^ t RRT RR t SRTR RTf^T f^RT RT % RTR f?RT RTt 
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(vii) Madras 

47. To S. Dutt: Poor Opinion of Tamil Leaders 59 

I have gone through these papers. I am fairly well acquainted with these two 
organisations in Madras. The Dravida Kazhagam, the original Party formed by 
Shri E.V. Ramaswami Naicker, has, to some extent, faded out. Shri E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker is, I believe, in the eighties and is quite irresponsible and 
even somewhat mentally unbalanced. The other organisation, namely the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, of which the leader is Shri C.N. Annadurai, is 
very much alive, and Shri Annadurai is a very able person and a forceful speaker 
in Tamil. He is, I think, the leader of his group in the Madras Assembly. He and 
his Party, the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, are much more dangerous from 
the point of view of Indian unity than Shri E.V. Ramaswami Naicker. The 
influence of the D.M.K. has spread considerably in Madras State. Many of the 
Tamil films made in Madras are largely influenced by the D.M.K. and preach 
this kind of hatred and disunity. It has been a problem for us as to how to deal 
with such films. 

2. So far as the invitation to the Mayor of the Madras Corporation is 
concerned, this is obviously given to the Mayor as such and not any Party 
leader. 60 It will be difficult for us to refuse it because he happens to be 
objectionable from some other points of view. I agree, therefore, that a passport 
might be issued to him and necessarily to the other members of his Corporation 
party who might be going to the Soviet Union. The passports may be limited 
for six months or even less. 

3. I am inclined to think that Shri Ramaswami Naicker’s passport should 
not be extended and should be allowed to expire. 

4. However, before we take any action in either of these two cases, I 
think the matter might be referred to the Madras Government and a request be 
made for the Chief Minister’s 61 advice on it. In making this request, our views 
as contained above might be indicated. 


59. Note to S. Dutt, FS, 6 October 1959. 

60. A.P. Arasu. 

61. K. Kamaraj. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I shall try to defend him to the best of my ability; if necessary, 
with all my might. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: If you are attacked? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Even then I will, fearlessly and without any doubt in my 
mind. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: It is only that you should not use violence of 

your own accord. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: One should not. I do not know what I will do (laughter). 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: If you had to make a choice between capitalism 

and communism, which would you choose? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Please forgive me but these are meaningless questions. Every 
age and era has a structure of its own and a great deal depends upon the growth 
in each country. The capitalism of the nineteenth century no longer exists today. 
It has changed. It has now many features which were regarded as purely 
socialistic earlier. So, it is not a question of choosing between the two. These 
things can be achieved only so far as people are willing to go. You cannot bring 
about socialism by branding it on their foreheads or shouting socialist slogans 
or by passing laws. Everything depends on the stage of development of a nation. 
They must strive to progress further. Today everything has become much more 
complicated, because there are different levels of development in different parts 
of the world and, at the same time, everyone is aware of what is going on 
elsewhere. If they were completely isolated, there would have been no problem. 
So, there are tensions. Capitalism was a fundamental stage which contributed 
largely to the progress of the world in an earlier era. In my opinion, that time 
has now passed and things must be changed. A new age is now coming when 
the world is moving towards socialism. Capitalism itself has donned the garb 
of socialism in many places and will continue to do so. Here we claim to be 
socialists and yet, in many ways, the greatest capitalist country in the world, 
the United States of America, is more socialistic than us in practice though they 
may not accept its principles. This is because the world is moving in that 
direction. In fact, in the United States, it is said, and rightly so, that their goal is 
to have a classless society which is a socialistic principle. They may say it in 
different words, but the idea is to break down the barriers between the classes. 
It is absurd for us to talk about socialism and communism so long as we have a 
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a particular place, almost like the Christians to Jerusalem or the Muslims to 
Mecca Sharif in the olden days. It is indeed strange. There is a dispute between 
China and India these days and you find the communist leaders running to 
Moscow and Peking for consultations. Their mental roots are elsewhere. No 
individual can be completely uprooted. There are some vestiges of nationalism 
in everyone but they get suppressed, to a more or less degree. The debate which 
is splitting the Communist Party into two, these days, is over this. But it shows 
that they have by and large uprooted themselves mentally and have tried to put 
down roots elsewhere. This is what it means. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: But could it not be that instead of seeking advice, 
they could be going to explain the facts to them? That is also possible, 
after all. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it is possible and, to some extent, they are able to explain 
the facts during the course of conversation. But their entire manner shows that 
they go there. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: When you talk about leaving your post, is it 
because you are disillusioned with the state of affairs or is it in the hope 
that you can work better from outside? If you ever leave your post or if you 
are obliged to do so, will you continue to do the Congress work or do 
something constructive outside politics? What will be your work? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Whenever I have talked about leaving my post, it ultimately 
means that keeping various things in the balance the tilt was to one side. No 
man takes a decision like this only on one single consideration. Everything 
depends on what is most important to me or is uppermost in my mind. I am 
hundred percent engrossed in political affairs. I cannot isolate myself from 
politics and do something else. I will become completely useless. I may be able 
to do a thousand other things; write or something else. But I am a political 
person and understand it very well. I want to transform the world. I want to 
transform India. I do not wish to sit in a room counting beads. That is beyond 
me (laughter). So if I leave my post, I will do the same work in a different way. 
It is another matter that I may retire for a few months to clear my thoughts and 
read. That is a matter of preparation. But the world is in the midst of tremendous 
changes and I am interested in changing my country. I want to exert my influence 
in the right direction as far as I can. How do I know whether it will work or 
not? I cannot stand aside looking on as a spectator. 
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Ram Narayan Chaudhary: But you do agree that you can do much better or 
more from your post? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is a very complex thing and it is difficult to say. I can 
do more because of my position and sometimes it comes in the way too. It was 
my own personal view when I said last year that I would like to give up my 
position for a few months. But there were complications and many people 
objected. So I gave up that idea. And specially, whatever the reactions in India, 
it was bound to have repercussions on our foreign policy and our work abroad. 
These were the complications. This could still have been overcome. But again, 
looking around everywhere, one could not quite rid the mind of the feeling that 
an individual can do a great deal in a position of authority. But, if he gets too 
tied down.... 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Becomes entranced. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it does weaken his ability to achieve results. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: You must definitely be against a personality cult. 
Have you ever thought of a concrete way of putting a stop to the personality 
cult that is springing up around you? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Personality cult? In India most things become a cult. Now, 
respect to an individual, touching his feet and what not — it is not a bad thing to 
touch the feet of an elder — goes beyond what is permissible in India. In other 
countries too, individuals are given great respect and perhaps more so than 
here and they are served better too. I do not like the idea of bending one’s back 
and touching others feet for all kinds of reasons. I think it has an effect on the 
mind on the individual as well as the nation. I have no particular objection to 
touching the feet, but it gets people into the habit of bending oneself double. I 
see that when our girls and boys sing the national anthem, they bend forward 
and sing it under their breath. I just can’t bear it. I want that they should stand 
erect. We cannot achieve what we want by getting into the habit of bowing 
one’s head. Well, you talked about personality cult. It is very difficult to say 
anything clearly about such matters because such things have always happened. 
If it grows out of proportion, it can be harmful, if not then, later certainly. But 
you cannot have everyone in the world of the same stature (laughs). Then there 
is another thing these days. Nobody is prepared to listen even if someone says 
something good. Everyone thinks he can think and decide for himself. So, there 
is indiscipline. But talking of personality cults, it is not possible for every man 
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to become a Mahatma by putting on yellow robes. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: But Panditji, sometimes it seems that when 
someone stands erect and says something, you say that he is quarrelsome. 
You have said this sometime. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, yes, so can’t you hold your head up without quarrelling? 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Do you believe in the principle of speaking the 
truth under all circumstances? Do you think it is proper to resort to untruth 
with a good intention or to save someone? What do you think of keeping 
one’s silence even in the face of danger instead of telling lies? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Nobody can answer this question. At least I cannot. I can 
take a high moral tone and say that one should always speak the truth. It is 
necessary to do so and generally it is because lies stick in the gullet. But it is 
difficult to say when a lie is permissible. Now suppose someone is ill and my 
telling the absolute truth could give a shock to him and lead to his death, I will 
have no objection to telling an untruth in such circumstances. It could be done 
by presenting facts selectively or exaggerating something. Only the individual 
himself can decide about this. A man cannot rise above his own stature. Now, 
for instance, who can be a more non-violent person than Gandhi ji? Yet, he 
used to say that if there is a sword in your heart, it is better to take it out and 
wield it rather than keep it hidden there. What is worse than violence is 
cowardice. So there is always a question of balance. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: You had said that you think of God as Truth and 
Beauty. There can be two meanings. One is that all that is true and beautiful 
should be regarded as God. The second is that the truth which is beneficent 
and beautiful is God. Gandhi ji used to regard Truth as the formless God 
and Daridra Narayan as the revealed God. What is your objection to this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You have asked an extremely complicated question to which 
I have neither the answer, nor do I look for the answer. I do not see any special 
reason to look for answers to such questions. I only seek the answer to one 
thing; as to where my duty lies. That is enough for me. I cannot say whether 
God is truth or something else because I do not know; not at all. I accept entirely 
what Gautama Buddha said in this regard. When his disciples asked him about 
God, he said, “You have not understood what this world was all about, what 
will you understand about the next? You do not know how to do your duty and 
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you ask me long questions. I have no interest in such matters.” It is a different 
matter that the mind may sometimes unwittingly think about such things and 
try to fathom the powers that are behind this known familiar world of ours. It is 
difficult to understand. Secondly, when an individual progresses, his vision 
reaches a long way. The history of philosophical thought in the world has been 
dominated by the idea of God. A savage’s concept of God differs from that of a 
well-educated person’s. As an individual becomes more enlightened, this vision 
of God gains new dimensions, because, after all, God is our mental conception. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: You are right. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But whatever it is, a man can think only what his mind can 
comprehend. He cannot conjure up something which is beyond his 
comprehension. 


Translation ends.] 

20. Interview — II 185 

WTTWT iFFJT 

sRI% if W I? 

: FT, ^ f 3*fa F2I% ^ t fa 3R5T 

Ft ■3FR F3T Tf 1 clfad TFfa CadlVb =Ft?f-d>£l «lFff did^d FMTff *17 

F’tlH faRjrf fft^lF 311% T7 'Hjt ft=bdl I cifa f , =FTT 

=FJT »ft?t? 3?tT F7lf?R \37T T? tiitT ^ ^TTkTT Fddl, did Rd<lv»l 357^ 

t, Fl^nfa t fft TRFTdl 1 3R5T Ft ^rtF^^FTl tJFT Ftfa % I 

STR did % I sfa dd6 FBI%-tF7TR Ffa shwl *ti?f Ft^ I '3RT F 4 ?l g s tR> ^TTctT 
% sbwl, deddil *R dldl ^ F J ^ u s ^TT fa — *TF7 ^7T §3IT I 

: fit F^T ^FIT TRdT fa 3TR 3FF£T if TR^R?H <R #? 

%t?^jft : 'SfFJRF^T 9bl*Jd 4ld d?t 7E3TT dt^d d)H «lld1 % <ft v3TRft %, d^d i?t efR 
^ fft iRRT ?ft, 3R 3R Ft '’fa ^ 3TR ^ffT Tiff eR% eft 

185. New Delhi, 29 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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^«hM % I elfAd 'iR '3TRAt At f«R^T TRR % AW> tf ^IT A, At 
ftb< A <*>{?A I 

4W0 : At fiW 3FA*kAt cfiA PRI^T A I 

%*At : RlAt AW-Al % *RRRT W? 

AWA : *TtA ^TT I 

A 6^4) : tIHSIl ^TT I ^TRjAt Ak % A I «n>3T A A FnAt A, RT3T A rA I \itfA 
'At sBFA-cRRJR |, ft iRjff A 3RTT rA 1 1 

#Ht : 'STRIA fWlAt % m\U<b $SJR A ^flT <R W AfA-fWR AW? AfATT 
«JRT *R '-Hltcl A =)I6< fAA At A? 

%^jft : ^AA A «UfT At fAA Wt A StfltW % At ^jW? Wt A 3fk ^jtW A 3TT A 
ywfr'ld 3R% % §44 iK (Adi 2JT I M6<A <jAm At A TH 1899 A I vRlA At 35T? 

AW At A, 9i4l $hA 3>?Akt M^sdi At fArcft A i At At ^tW tre ^ 
At Ak AWt At, AAxff A At Mt^ AWr Wsh rrfft r,' 86 At *tA i 
^•iA ■3tW *r wm stott, fWfiM fAt At (AnAt A i ?r frAA ufjWrt Writ i tR 
At Rff fAA wt At At fWA At *tA fAiAt A i 

Akkt : 3T35T? 

ArtA : sft At fWrAt Ar AW *AW wrc rfA, At fAW *nw arr A titAArt 
crA A rrfr Writ i At Wr AW fAA W Ar, ftAW A AW At, WAft wfrjrt 
AW fAA At A i rWA ?w Writ, A At ttftWrt At wit i At mA-AW A 
^Wt WAT %ft «ft rAt At Writ, ^A^tkI wf A i ^At ?n W At fA At 
^rAvt ^rtti rrft ^fft m ^ffAWt, AkAt At qsA At to ^ A At i 
fA-^A rA i ?r fcBRT At «itA A ^ A i A At ^AtfWf A ?A§tt ^tA >Rr 
AWt m, ^nAt 3 tprt A cfWt ^§AtfWt A fA rA fRr, Ak AWf A A i 


1 86. Calcutta session, 1911. 
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4ly(l : ftftRf TTTTT 33? ftt 3ft ftt, f33T33 3T 3iT ywHHd 3 3>?ft eft? 

^6^4) : ,<3ld 33o % Held 3 33?fft 3ftf 313 TIT 33 3FFft TFT 3ft d<ftd 3ft I TFT 
ftt TFFft ftt 3ft ftt, ftft ft Tftt ft I 3ft ft' 3TT3 FT 33) TpTFHgTWT WET 

Tpf 3, Tfr vide* Pkisftcddft ft ?FTfT fftFTT I eft vj’ftft 3>?T, TJ3 $H?I 33t, ft 3ft 
3><dl I 

ftftlft : TFT ftftf ft 3TTTTTftt ft 313 vJTfft TFlft 3% 33T 33 3)l4sbH 33T ft I 3ft 
ftfttftt 33 ft 33333T 333 fttftf ft 33t 3ft 3313T? 33T TTFRTftftiT, 3^T3 

ft? 


ftRsft : ft ft ftft RF 313 3lft fft ft TT3FT ft ftft ?3ft fftjRTSFTT ft I fTT TFTT3 
33 3313 fftTT TTT3 3lftt TT3 fftjRTSFTT F333T 33 fftft 3Tft | fftTT ft§T ft 33T f|3TT, 
TT3 ftft ft3ft"ftTT3ftftft ( ftfft^ TTT3% ft 3T3 3ft ft I ^ftt, ftfftft ft 3ft ft 
333ft TFT ft, ft TT#T ft fftftt 3T3T Tift I, fttT fftft =RT Tfft 3ft ft I 3ftfft ft 3ft 
3T33T fft ftfftft ?TT 333 ftft ft fftTT FFTTT ft 33T TFT ftt I T3TF3 ft 3T3 3^3 
ft 33T Tft ft I ft ft 3Flft ft fftT ft I ft gfftRT ft I 

ftsfft : ■33Tnft ft 3T3 ftft ft ftrfftFT 33ft ft 3333 33 Tft I 33T ft TFTT3 
3ftft?RT#rftf 333 ftTR Tmft ft? 3T3T ft ft3 3ft ft ft fft fftft 33 fttft 
33FT 3T3 ft 3 3T 33 ft ft? 

ft^Fft : fftft 33? ft TTftf ft, §333 ^jft ftr ft 3 ft, ftfft-d 3}E> 333 Tift ft ft? ^5 
gft 3TF3 ft ft I 3T3T ftftf^FFT RT 3T% ft ft fft ftftft ft TFTlftf ftt 3T33T, 33ft 
dlfftdJ ftt 3TT33T, DlH-f^H 3lft ft 333ft 33T fft3T 333ft TFTR3T, ft ft ^Fftt 313 
1 1 ftfft3 3?3 3fftfft33 fftwft ftt, 3t§TI3) 3ft3 3ft.. .gt ftt? ftftft ft§TFF ft 
3333 3ft ft, ftftr 3t§33T ^5 33 33)3 3331 TT3?T ft fft 3r3T ftTT ft, ft /a <13 
313 ft I 

3t3ft : #T ftft 3ft ft 3333 ft 3T33t3 ftt, ftlftt? 

%3ftt : ft ftt 3|3 333 3T3 ft, 3Tfft ft 3|3 333 3T3 ft I ft TT333T fft 313 ftt 
^ Rift 3ffftRTT 3313 ft FTFT ft I 3TF 33 331% 33) 33t 313, 3ftt 3T3 ftt 3ft, 
ftfftFT 3lfftT ft dsfftftl 33 3f3T-fd<adl I ftt 333) fftTT rr^ ^ ift[3 ^ Tjrfr sfftft 
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fefe I dSd^ *¥ nt dfe fe SfT dgd <Qh I dt <jdfl fe fef fefe $T^T t, 3T?T 
fe ?7 'jPTF $> did 3IT^ t, B'^WI’1 *T7 ^ fel dddd t, d^ts feEFFT feft % I ddldl 
t, dftd %, % I '3TT vnicfl %, dldifl % I 

dlyfl t ^fen d^ci ■3TI T T% 4(31 fen ddld cfr felt *f 4^? p^IKT % I 

: fef, W«r fi FfPTT if fit few felFE dfer, % 3fet 11# fe$n WW *ff I 

fefe : ‘JddHIHf £ Wifi if fe, felfe fi Wifi % fe? 

: {j,ddHH ddl*} cf>T if fet dlddl I if dio W fj fe $Hl7 T<RF^T % 3TFfe>FT 
FFfe if 7FT 3 4FT ?7T feFT cf5T 31717 Wd" fe rTT^F ^TT §dT W I feTFT 
3Tlfef ^I?r £ I fefer 3nfe fenfe ^ Dk'R ^FlW fi 7fe t fer wim %, fe 
’3ftT FFl? dKI ?t fef I 4F5 nt 7nTCT 7pi6M t fe ^fT d'Jjeid ?f I 

^nfet : fe ?7r ^rf^ if fef fen7 fe smr nfet-^fet fen mfe t *dd u i1 if 1 

.old fetfesT fef m?r %? 

: 4>ol did I t I .(did d>lf$T$T ddl eft did ? % feft OTFTT few 

nr ftfe t? ?fe-Ffe i 

fefef : 3TFfe fet # vfpff 4F SRTFT I fe fer sfe # ftfe ‘WfKdK’ efife t, 
TRfTT if ffefe ffe ‘7FTFT Tfefe, TFFTFT Tfefe =FfFET | #7 W* 
n^dd' H7 fi 7T7 7R7 ft ¥7 W % ‘*Ft m$Z # fig $fi ^1 

di?sd’ 4n ferFrr fen 4)(d %n tf ^IN^I fm 1 1 n^n ^ ntt t? 3ff7 1 nt 
w 7tn ^rnr 3fe tft?^ i, m ft ^rrfer OTifff t? 

%^jff • % nt «nn ^ ^n?f%7 fen t fe nnr ddid fen did i ncn ffefeffffen n?f 
fen t fe# t fe ^wfi nn i tTcp fentf nn fen 1 1 n?f wfe ifi 1 1 ^nffe t ^rm 
fe % ^ rTcp ww tfen? w Tmfe wfi % fe igsfifa ^ fen fi i fi 

^Kl 3FI7 d§d did, fi ddd^l ddldl ?f ^IdT § feT ffefffeR W, fe fe dfe 

1 87. In fact, it was Joseph Addison who devised Sir Roger de Coverley , the Scottish Country 
Dance, named after the person who invented, into a fictional character. 
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HR ft H RT HR, R#TT FT HHT? HI" R HT Rtf ddl«l Rtf ft ?H dldl RT I fHRT 
?Hf> ffi 3TR «#H fo, HRT $ldl ^ I RR 3|id4) RT HR ft HTHT %, eft 

fad<£d %FR"-HT#HTHtt I #?Ht3nH#Ht: HHH ## HR RHTt ^ HHFROHT 
%, HHHft # SRHHRf 3 f^Reft Hff Reft tl 

#Rft : HHHH ^t t fR H## # HR t, HR HHftR ^t ^TRT % I 

^tHH# : HvtfHt # HR Hi?t, «#H H?t <s|id % — fAdl dKJI, PAd*t HRT I HTHRH # 
^Pldl ^f ^ff eft 3TRH Ht dlSelVhlRt fteft %, dfeFd HH FT RTHR dl^d^ldf) Hteft 
% ^eRl if, HRff# HR geR if iTH RtffRT ’ft H# 6ldl, ^Ht ^eR ^ HRT Rhhi if 
ddSI'l Rt, eft '3T^T , T t, l«ld<^el ft 3TeR .Old t, fsidd^d eft HT?t RT RflH-Rfld 
HT ^ft H# Rtf#L yi% ddH if fl^-^ddHM if elftf §f I 3TH HH*t tR> 
etdtd dRhd Tt HT did Rt HM #TT ^jft d^ddH % QaelW R«?t did, '3ftT 
H,ddMH HH #TT H? HR fl^Ht feTetTR I HT# R HHT t fR FWf # Rtf^RT ’ft 

Rt, ffHtn hr it ht% t affr hr ift % ^ %th nft Rtft-Tft htrh 3tt hi# 

HT# Rt F[R fHHft # dIRd 6lefl %, eft <3TF dlefl % I HT ■3TR RH HTRH 3P# 4fd 
%, HHt % I #tFT HH d<6 % eTTeFveT 3THT 3TH3T Hf?t I -3ftT Odd d<R dIRd RT 
STetdld FtHT % I eft 'STRpft FT RIH R# HR *HI^I 6ldl HlR# #7 3IK41 if dldf RT 
HHT HI%H HTHT, FTTH f) -defl-d FT RT, #7 3THT HH# TTPR if ifH HH did I 
%, eft RTH H# HP FRFR, eft H r^T ^FT W I Ht, H THT TT W 1 1 

HRft : ^eft W T^t dft H % TR HelPft Rleft I ft % 3TR Reft 

'Add I Hft eFT ddid f HT di<d 1 1 f Ti?T eRF HR t? 3RT HR t eft ?H% HRT 
WRT RTF HH3R t? 

•teOvjf) : ?R RIeft RT ddld RRT? Rpft Rtf Hddl f?T ?t, eft TH RF R?T RTR % f 
Hft f ' 3H RT J .ldd g3Tt I 5RT f R5HT ffi Reft VFddl Hff RT HRH I R3eft HT?R eft 
?§tT R§H PRIRT d^df TH? % I (Mt) ^ Hff I 

RtRft : fHT FtHT I ffj Rt RFPF H R?T RTHT I, HH^ Rlt f RlHRit 

HR RR RT^HT % ftft Rit % I 3TFR fR# R RR RR ’jsf HT % 
#Mr eR? RR ’ft RfRR % RffR HTfRRT Rt RR # OH RTT Hff feRsR, 
f RRR ffRT RHTf ! fR 3TRH) HR 7|R HWT ft FRR OH 3Tlf 1 1 #T Rtf 
ft-ft Fft RRHt RR% m ffRIH t, f^RH Rf fH R Hit RRRft HR# #T % 
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fft ^t 1 1 ?fF ■sTNc^t ftzfr ff# TFcft 1 1 % 3nfMr ftf ^t 
I ft F*ttr I? 

: FT, t Ftft-FRft §FTT I, FfaiF TftT Ft F$T I gft STF ftFTt FlF I %^it % I 
^Pft-3T»ft f3TT |, FTHFSF TtyT I Ftt-F^T vjflT % FFT fitFT I tfoF FTF FtT t F^f 
ttfn I t FTF F#T I, ?FF ftnF F F§F «I FFF TFTFT I, Wt % fFTF% F I Ff|F 
7FTFT 3ftT FitF-FitF FFpF-FFFFT FFF FF FTFT % FFF, f&RZ FRlt t #T 
fFTFF F I 3TFTFT ?F% TFF ^Ft FFF FTFFft % Ft tt FTt t, 3TFT ZT?F FttF ft 
Ft i (i?di) F??t eft <m?ki ffft ^ I 

FTFft : FT, 3TTFFt FTF eft FFtlfttFT FT FfF FFT FFTF 1 1 

tST^ft : ^f, F§F tft gf§FW Wl,f FTWT FFTFT I FTFT FtFt FTt t F$f 
tFFT FIFFT I tF FFFF t I % J3TF f^FlF FT ]0Ff F5t I FF t FPFft F?Ft Ft 
SIF f^nf, FTF ttT t £I$M Fit, FT FF t FR^t FFF Ft fFT| I FtlFT t FtFT % 1% 
F^tFT TF FTF I, fFTFFT # F#f, FFTfo FURT f $dfldH % ftn| I gft FSTTFT 
I, t 3# FFF FRT f I F# eTt FFF TpTT FTFT t, FFt% ^4HH t f^Ft I 

3tafr : f^Hh ftt Ft gt tt fffft 1 1 ftt-ftf f$% ff ft^f F i 

FF? t Fit FTFft FT, Ft FTTFFt FFF c^t rFft c?t TF^t 1 1 3TRFT 

FHdHdt, fofcRT F? FTFFT t FTP! Ft FJFt % Ft FRF F$t, FT FTFt FfF 
#T FTFt FTF 1 1 ?FFF n SFT f^RTT^ ^ ^T f I (l) 3#HT dftT ?Tlf% % 
3TFFEt I, W ^TT FT FcHT ^ #TT 1 1 (2) WZf FT ^FT ?^T ^ 
^ mf ^ t, W FFReff FT FrRT Flft T^ Z#f I (3) WMK, WM 
#T fTFFlf^TFFft F5t FTT FFTF I, FT^ ^ cFTFT sBFF F^T 

FZI ft | (4) TTFRFTF ^ FH% t, W Ztt-F% F^fFTlM ^ ^FT 3 #T 

ZFftT-FffF F^t ^TTFZ^ F FF I - ^TTFF ^f^TT ^ TT«T ^ff # FFT TTF% xFTFT 
it - 3% F$r f^TZI% I ?Tf 3TMTFFT FF FflF^ FTTT FFT TTFTFH |? 

: 3TTFF F^tT FlO FTF FF?f I F?# FTF Ff % t % Fit ^5 j^llRlF FF) FnF'ft 
FFF Ft FiFFT FTfFtT, ^ FR T^ FT F# I F5Tt t fefF^T M I, MTT^T FF F% 
FFFf HFt I 3TFt f^TFF vFTT TIFF FTF I, ^TRf ^T FF’ FTF FTF Fit ^TT ?gF F Ft, 
FTFT Ft 'FfFFFF Fid 1 1 tf^FT TTFIF FF TTFTF Ft FF«£ F)t Fid F^t ?ltt, Fd*t 

^vFI<l Fit FFrtt fltt f I Ft FITFtt FF> Fi?t t ^5T-F-cg?J TTF FFFt Fit F)tf$RT 
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FT7RT | FFR Rt #T RR Rt I RFR^T I, qfelM I, RfRl I, R FTfRr I 
R Rt$TT FTfRT F^ 3TFT TKFT I, T?RT FTfRr RR TFT R I RR FlR f I ^fR, R 
FTFR fRFT# R R, WT 3TTFR FjS %FR FtR FTT FTfT I R ffdF^I FIRFT R rR 
fR AHMOK FR fF% Rtf TFFRI 1 1 R FRF FTMT ffR I ^fRnft Rl % R FTfRT 
fR ^FTFTRfB’ FTF I, fFFT TFFTF FTTRT FT FFF I fFR FFT ^Rf FTfRr ceRf-fRf, 
R RR FTRT I RfRR FRTFFTF FR RFFR RRjff R fRhldHI, fflR FlR t fR FFMdK 
R fFF^d RRe, R, R, HE, 13 , F R Rtf MI t, FFT Rf t? R Rtfe Rft f fF 
RTF ft I FFTFFTF R FTR fR FFff fR RR R ftTT FTTR RTFT FTR, FRR FRR Rf 

fr£? R fftfftf R w i R fftfftf frt, rprffiR fr, fRR fr i frrftf fr 
rtf R $jf |3R I ff |Rrt R f^s Rff Rft fttR R ftftr % ftR I rR 
R RTF R rR FT R FTF, FFT R FTF RFR I R R FFF FTF f I R, RFFTT RcE F$F 
R I FFRFTF FT, fR RcF R R fR sjFFlfrtJ) 3TTRT FTRTRRR I FFR R rR t 
pRfRR Rte f^eri fFFtfRR ftrt RtffjRRI i R ftR I fff ^t ff gfRrr 
R ffrt ftftr R fR ff frmtf fR fR fftf rR, ftRffRI, RRiRft 
R R i ffrt Rft R R Rft fftf Rtfrt R ft fR i ftR ftf %, ft Ft Rt ftf 
1 1 Rtf rR % fR fR...FF Rt R RfRr fR fR fttR ftR rR 1 1 ftR ftR 
FRRFF fR t, FTTFT FRMTF fR t, 7FTFT FTFTfRtT fR 1 1 RfRR R fR | fR RcE 
R FFFTfRR FEE Rft^RR R, fRe Rt Rw fRR, RtfR F ilfft^l^d R, RtfR 
§TffF R; |FR, FTT%T R ^fRFT R Rf-Rf R R, FT F|F RTF R, teFR R Rt 
FTF I, R R, R fR FTF 1 1 RfRR FRTFFTF R fRR fFFR RRFT I, ?fR ?]F ceR 
Rt RiRtst R fRt RR R rR i FRfR Rttr ott ffR Rt ft^ef Rft fR t ^fe 
R t I FTF 3TFF Rt RfT fR f, FR FR Rt FFs^E FRT F5T ?FfRr fR Rr FFFT R, 
R FTFT I FT R FTF TTcE fRF^F fRR R R, ffF^F |fRFT R FTF-REE R FF I fR 
Ft fR ff ffR 1 1 RfRR fR c^tft R fe^ce I, tice fR Rft % i frR 
fR-R-3tR ft?Rrtr ft?t fR ft R t, frR f RPtf t ftft fiR 1 1 

FF R R I, FRfR ?F rR rrRt Rft ffR I i rft fft ftt Rtf ftfR fttf rR 

«ET FFFT RF RT?F FTT I R R FR RFT FTF FTFFF R FFTf R T^e TTfRfRRRt R 

fRrT <fjf5 ftR ffR RR |f i rR ftt ffft R 'FtrR =etf i ftR fRRf, ?hki hi^R 
RfF f , RTF FTT FFF, FPjR RFF RfRR, R ^FRT R I, fR FF FT FRF rR FTT 

ffft Rtf rf fR fr, fR R ftiRRRF) frf R, fR R Rtf frf R i R 

Rtf-R-FRf RfF R 3RFRt FRf Rf t, R RFTRT Fff t FFjR ^FF ft I RfRR RTF 
FTF RFW R3FT FTF, R R FF fR FTF RR FTR f 1 1 #T ^Fft FFE RFTRT RfT rR 
RRT FlR?M I 'STTFf RR FTTRT FrfRr I R RFFTtR? FTTRT FTfRj, cET% FfR 1 1 
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^Mt : FTTi Utl? FF FFFfF FfTF Flf FT FFFT FFT? lf|3fffeFi 

Htfe FF? 

%Twft : HtFF FF FFFTF ItFT #T Ft FFTFT 1 1 FFFt F qF£ftK 

| <EF PFTFT It, FTF FFT Ft | F%F FFTt FTF! TEil ^tf^t FT*!F I 

ItFFSTF F5T, FF IfFF IFT Ftt I FF TTFTF FFFT I FTRft FTT I FfF 

fIft ItF - M % Hr^tf I, qFT ffftf 1 1 ftfftt % I fir fffiI % foq <^ 5 1 
It Flf f F ft ftf 1 IteFSTF ft tIft fft fffttt? wt fft q<E w qFT, It qFT 
?ftft FFffiFTt|?FTFlflftTTFlflTFt wt tUtf I, Flf fffF fUt It 
FF H 1 1 FF% FHSTldl f^TT 3TFFT, FFFit flFTcT 1 1 IfFTF FTT! ^BTT 1 1 It 
FFTt yls<+lfTF FiT fFTFTF I, It dl 4 l I, It FFT FFkI I q?F) Ftt, Ft STF It FTFT 
1 1 ITT FFF HtTft q?F> I It, flqjtdM FTT ETTF Fit FJT?FT, '3FIT 3TTF FFT Ft ql qq 
?5TTT 3FFFT, FvFTT If, Ft FiFTT If, FTTtlf I FtFR 3TTFlt qF qq I FFFtf 3TFT flFTTF 
^ — flqjtdM I FT TslFT It Fit I FFR TSTTFlt FtT I FT5FT q Ft FT FTF I Flit 
FtT Fit FTF TFT f, WTT I If, F^t I If, 3TFt f^FR If, 3TFt-3TFt 
Ft FtF If, OTTF F5TTT FTFlt qF Itflq, TF# flFTTF Itflq, FTTT H^TFR FtT IFF 
SFT It FIFT I, flT FTFT 1 1 FFTfUt Flflq, ItF IT ItF FTTF t FFqfHt I, FTl 
Ft FTF5T f^tFTF It, FT| Ft 3TF5T TTT#FTF It, Fll 3TF5T ITfTTTT It, 3TF5T ItFT It, 
FTl FTf^Tf^TFF It, ■3TF5T It, FtFTFtFtlFtqF^TF FTT^ t qFT q?FT 

Fit 3ttT FT q^E FTt I FFT FTT ! Fit FiFFT I TEFT I ItFT I Ft FTT |FFFTF qFE Ht 
t, FFF PFTFT IW ql FT^ 1 1 3TF fl^WH Ft qFFF^ I 'STTF #T qFEf % FTF ^f, 
FFT ?FRt It F^F FrF 1 1 FFTT FFT 3Tfit§T I Ft lET It 1 1 ^fFR FFtBEF 3TTF 
F5TTT '3TTFlt, It FiFTT 3TTFlt flFtM I, Ft f^T qFt IfFF SFT It FTFT I - f^ffFFT 
FtT 3ttT |F$TF FtT I q?Ft F^%-Ft^E, lET Ft f|F, ^EF TETT F ItlF FFT $TTFt ItFT 
I TTft ftTTFF HEt I Ft |rft Ftt| FtlfFtf, fFTTF tfl Ftlf FTt ItFtT F fl^, Ft FF Fll 
FFf%q % TTFTFFT It, Ft TTFTFFT Ft It TTFtlt I? FfFR FFl Ft ItFF FT fit 
FH^FTlt Fit TTFTFFT % I I fefFtF 3TTlt 1 1 

ItFft : ■3TTF TTTFiTft FFFTf 5TtT FFFT I TsTTT Fit Ff^FT, ^FT #T ItFT FFTl 
FT% I #T f^lF TIM ^ f^Tq TFTFR Fl % FFF Fl-Ff Fll FF Ftlf F 
% FTFT Fill qq '3rftT F>si<i =lt Ttlf qFF% I, I 3TTF% iSFTF I Filf FFT 
TTFTFFTF t? 

%FFt : TTF1FFTF «ET 3TTF% TTFTF FFTFT I TTFTFFTF FtT FTT! fI| FFFF Flf, I 
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Rif Mlddl I Fl 4<3dl % fe 3TRT Flf W cfiJR 4>HI I, RT to' ijRbidd^i dilH It 
dd,dl I ^ftT Hf I If I I HHI 14, R7T 7§R .(3 44 Id % fe 4§RT d?Ul RT RR7R % 
7R1RT ^Mld % I to FR fad RiT to Tfe tI I, ddH cRT^f, feRT % I Rfef> TsTR 

cj?t Rto If r|T tor Rlt I dHdiito ^rt to If It rfIT -to % i lito Itf rIT 

I % RTR to' ^toltoll to, FTTR I •Mid) RR t^f RfflRiERM ftoJRTFtoTR % 
ftod Tl I, W chtl^is 4fa4 fafadl$4l iflR Rif RRE, feto RRi dfjd Rift RTR I 

-Rfetoto, dto^fto, ttcf fafftor, r|r, 4 rr to 1 1 wr fr w 

HdiM R5t iTR WRT Odl ddfa RT vlddil 4 rN< 4dl T7f, feto RilH 3TW It 
RRT, It tod}4'<d to Wife few to RW 1 1 %T tot FR Rllf R Rof SR 
ItRT I W <3 ik 41 to FR FiTTT ERR RRTsRTF 44 I, RT Ft 6dK T>r 4 44 1 1 RRTt 
FR fedHI RTR 44 I? RRRT RIH Sdd It RRT RRi RTR di<4 4 I It to 44 
did'^d^RT di<4 If4 1 1 tor RET did 44 It4 I to tot to c| did If RTR R>t4 

RTR, RT! Htto If, RTl RTffto, fe WET RRR R|R toff I, RET RRTFT RR 
RR>4 I RR RRI 4 d^dl If to? RET REF If FR RR^T 1 1 6Hl(l 4 r I, TTRT RT 
F4RWll to444TTRWll 4fer4lf ETtoRTERTf feRTRRFRTltl #7 

RF Eto I #7 RTR4 fe^Rto toll 

Hoff : FERT Eftoto, RlftotoR FERE It 3TTR RfRf RT to FR 4 r 4 I, 
dgd Rifet 4iT If dldl 1 1 

4f* 4I : If RTRT I RF I RR) 44 RTR 3TTR Iffef ^Tfl RRF I fe r| ■3fRRR^ RFT 
RT r 4^T§RT Rf RFT ii4| d J fl 1 1 3{R ddl |R7R ^F RTl I tildl R7^ I >3iv4l4<idl Rll 
RR7R If RRT I fR vl^d I RFT ^ R|f RRRf did fe RET Rl I, RET Rl Rif 1 1 
*t RRT RR If I TsTRT ^ff RF RRT I 

RfRff : Rf If FRlI tor % RTFT If W, 7RRT If RF W I 

%to : #7 FRR IFR Rf RTFT ItRT RTRT 1 1 If W 1 1 3TRR RTF life FRlI 
RTR 3TRT IRT FW IfcTT If RTt RRRR RRRf^FF If I RTR| I R|f, RFff If PRTRT 
RTR RRl 1 1 3TRR- 3TRR RRTTf Rf RT% If 7RTFT RTR to I, RRTR FTfe fe RTR 
RR5TR feRT RTR I I ^Tr RTR | fe RRTR -3TTR RRT If RTlI RT R5^ If TTTRT It I 
IfeR Rlt RRTR Rl RRWFt^FF to If TTTRT RFRT I, RRIR fe RR RTlI 
'3TRR-RTRR fel RTR I 3fTT RRRff ^Ifllf WRT If Rllt 1 1 STTfeT RT^ff-Tff RTR 
I, Rtlf RTR I fe RF Rllf 1 1 IfR to I RFIF RT RETT D% % to f% WRT RTR 

Urti 
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#Oft : tRFlft FFFtf #t Soffit % f^F FIT $ Fltft F^T I % 3^ FRIF^F 
FFt dftt F& ^ FF fteTeft t£? FF FTtt 4? Ft ftraft 3? fc?TTT 3TFra?t FUT 
ills’ll %? 

4ftwft :FFT FTft 4f? 

Ffaft : FFft FFT eTF eft 4 Ft 3tF FTFeTT f fF Fft FF FFt 4 t% t, eft FFT 
6H*1 f4?T Flefl %, * U SI ^Htl <6e1l % | Ft FTFt FF-^tlfl el <6 % FRtlt <6cll 
1 1 fFFT eft 3T»ft FF 3OT FTF 44 1 1 fFtt FFIFT Ft 4t 4t4 FftF I 

: ^HFI mic|| 6| 4t 4 4 ^FT I 414H F^ ’3TFT f4> *ild< 4 *41 Fp, 4 'Fit 'fit? 
4t FF ^t4 1 1 Fttt 4 ^T^TT f*# 1 ?' 4 FT ST^tftcET 4 fFtft FF f 4 
FT apftft *4 f4$TPft F$f % % f[ F# I Fltfa Ffl Ffet 4 F5FT F$T , Ffet 3ftF FtFT, 

Ffet tea'll ^TfT ft FTt 311*41, FT '3TT5 T ft ^ M I’M 4ld< ft, 3TT4 eiVll ^ ’TFT ft, 4 

F?4 *6ell 3TF ftF 4 ft FFt ft, FftFFftF ftF 4 tl*>e1l % I '11*1 4l4l 4> .<9M*H 
F> M ^ FTtt % I eft ^ *4 ^elell FTTeft 4, FSeft 4, FF 41s4 tTTfF 'A <$5 
Hvrl'iR* f I 3TF FF fertt %, Ftdt 4Ft FjifFel ft T FtT efl J l) 'Ft I FTF feRT *41*1 

ft4 1 1 4faF F*ft fe# t, 4 t, 4t t, 4 FF eft fet%%t ft4 tl Ftf 3tTf4t FF 
eft fFffitt *4, 4 U *) Pl'hel \j 1|4 t? FF Fit fFtiflT Ft*l 4, Ft Ft FTff4f4itT 4 f 4, 
FT Fp$ 4 4t RhH.I 4 fteTT t 14l fFT4 IftFFt 'FT F ft I «l§d til 4 ^1% 14 W 
efF ^t 3ft ^Tttft ^ I 4t 'Etf^TST *<41 ^i!4h tt^ *dl *t eFT *<4 «^t I 4l4) T l ^ 
fFTtt WWX I ftT eRFT ?FFt F^fM 1 1 WJ gfet ft WT 1 1 #, *tf^T ft I 

%rtt : % Z^t-^TFRT -3FfFRt % f^ 3FFT #7 ^TT^off ? WlfM 

^ 14 U 3FTT ft4 % I 'FIT 3TFT% (4^l< % 4 4d i il'l SlMHM'JH'b 3ttT tiHI-1'ild 

^ f^: |? fF* f4m 4 W 'TFIT I? 

4f?^tt : % 4^‘Hl'l ft Mcbrll % #T ^ 4t % I 3T2f?t eft 4t cPT ^ ft4^ I «tl4f) *<* 
% vs*l4 I <jtlt, ^ fFtft ^ffefFRett % I f*t^ ^T5 «*l^ ^t ’3TR4 ^ 44l ^1 J lf 4t I 
Ft ■'ifi •I I ^FTT ftett % I FFJyft tef Ft ^tTt F^t FfT FT il'I^d Ft ^ I tft 
F '3Pffft-Fft«lt FT F^t Ff tfT f, 3TTfcT FT FfeTT ^ I eft OTFtt e4 J l q , FFFt 4t % 
3TTfeT ^ I ^ft FFFt 14 <9 'll FTF? F Fftft FeT FFFt f^TtsTpft Flf^F 4tt tFI F ftF 
Ft I ^t I^^IH t Fft ?5Tt4 I Ft FFFTF Ft I l^^WR Ft FFtt 3TTFeft ^ 
fF el <6 'fit I eft 3TTF Ft Ft 'IfT 4%F ^tf4 %tF Ft fFTFTF ftett %, FF eRF FT 
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S’TMIH Ft #T did % I sf# 3 l T c R F# ^FTT 4l^ d3l I -sftT df?l f#> dTI TJF 
#tTT # 3, # f#> FFT fTT 4F1 TF TTFT# I ^3 FTT3 F#f TTFF «TRT 

d3 FTTJF Ft# 3 f#T '3TFF-'3TFF TT# 'did, 3<VHId FT ddld $d# d3l FTFT I # #ji| 
F# 1 1 3TFTF FF#, TJF F# cBTWT | FTT #F # FT#FFF F# FT# 3 FTF #F I FR 
#f ;#t ft 3 ft# 3i #r f? ft# 3T# 3 ^mfr fjf tttt 3f# ftc# i f# 

#l(d>T F#f# #ft FFTT 3 #ft f#T ^ FTF ## FT FFT f#FT, FTT# F#f F# FTFT 
f#FT 3ft, F 3TFTTT, FFT? 3#, M#F 3tf#FIFFFT#33TTT#F#'3TT FF# 
3 I t|3 Ft? FF# 3TFf3i|d F# FTTJF Ft# I FTF fFFT 3 % FT# ft FT# tr#ftF Ft 
W$\ 3 I FTF STTF Ff#TT ^T ( TTcR FFF FTF #F FT, FF FT# FT# FT FR7TTF ^Fft #T 
FT 3 I cff h£| dl# FT 4l^ dl^jH FtFT I 

#F# : F# FTTJF f >3TT 3 #T f#FTT #3f# 3TTF TTF£# #T yFKIFT 

TFHT-cRHdiRdl 3 3 FT# 3, FTFdRH FfFI# 3 % aWT F# FT# I FTFT 3 

F*?l 3 #t 3 #fci f3>d 3TTFTT FT d# ? 

3f^j3 : <|f#FT FT FFJT 3 f# # #F MTT fFTFF FT# I, f#3 FT# 3 FT# 3, 
Ft FFTFT ^T Ft FT# 1 1 FF# PFTFT FF5T# 3 FTF F# I FM TJF OTFTFF 3TTF# 
Ft Tpr #FT # F# 3 I FT|F FF STFTF^F 3TTF# 3t# 3, f#FF# ##F F# 3t #T # 
F TFFt FTTT#l FT# TTRfTT f#f#q 3t# 3 I f#Ff#F 3 FTTF Ff#TT? 3 f# #F 
^ FI# 3 FF FTsT SFTFTF # FTF I FFFt #Tf FTTT #F f#FT FRTT 3 F#T f##FT# 
f33 I 3F# FTF Ft §JF FT# 3 I FFTft FftF^T FfFT 3, WTF iFFTF, ^F F) 3 Fe Ft 
FFi-FT 5IFIF, '3TF7FT 'FFFt FT •3TRft 3 FtT FFFT F FTF FFT-FFT %T Ft FFf^F 
FlFT 3 #T FFF FT FT I FT^-F?F) FF 3TTFft Ft ftFFTF FF FTF, fFT FT FT^-FT^ 
F^t 3 FFTT 3 I Frf3T 3 FT FFFT 3 FF fFTTT FT FTFT 3 3 3 I FTFT FT FTFFt 
3 f fFFTTT FT FFFT 3, FFt FFF FF FT FFF 3, 3fFF Ft FTft t^TF Ft 3REF 3 
F, Ft FT# 3 FF #T Fft I FFTFT ?F# fF FFT# Fit |f#T FTTTT F^F FT# 3, FTF 
#T # 3 fF# g?F F 3t ftT-FF^ft FTF 3 f# FT# Ff#T 3 fF# FTFT F> FTF# 
Ft #FT I 

3#3 : #T g?Ff 3 # 3 ft 3? 


3fF# : #T FT, F|F ttT-FFp# I FftftFT 3 F|F FfFF FT# 3 FT# F#, TTF 3 
?FRT I FFT # *Td^< Ft FTT F# FF FTFT FFT 3# FT# 3 Ft FTF # f#F FT# 3, 
FT# Ff FT#F# F# FIF # f#F I FT #3 TM<Jd, #fFF FFTT 3 FFFT FFT # 
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fttt, ft ftft ^fT, 3fft ftft 3ft % i ft 3%r ft ft^T ^ %, 333 3f?tt 1 1 

3T3ft : 33ft ^fftlr-l 3% ft 3FT ftft %l 

%FTft : ft, sftftF3 3% 3T3 ft ft 33lft I, ftft3 3TFT ft 1 1 

%Tft : 3333% ft ?f, ?T 3FT ft 3TFFE3 T^RNZ ft 33% % | ft? 3FT 3ft %, 
«Uvj1 3TT%... 

%F?ft : 33 3T3 33F I, 3T3 33% ?R^%%qT3T % F3 3ft ft^RT 3IF% % 3lft 
331 gftft3 ft I 3M WI ftfft? mm, ftt% ftftFE %3 ftft I, 33fft?T 31?% I 
3ft ^T3F, ftfft3 FFjft 3T3F ft? fohbd ftftf I 3%f ft ftft31 33 3TF3 ftdT %, 
ft 3F ^TRU % I ft ft 31% 33 % 31F%-?[3% 3ft I F3 gfftlW ft W 3lft 1 1 3Tft3 
^5 31F ft, 3pJ 3 35%, ft ftfftfftR ft 33ft 3%f ftdT I 3 ft 3??% ft 3TFTT % I 

ft%Tft : % 3ft ?%3 ?FT 3T fft flfftfftlH eft 313 ip3 % 33ft, fftftfe-H 
31F%-?fI% ft I 

[Translation begins: 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Are you in favour of abolishing the death penalty? 
What is the difficulty in passing a law? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, on principle, I am in favour of abolishing it. It will be a 
good thing if it is done. But there is strong opposition to it in some quarters. It 
depends entirely on circumstances. A man cannot go strictly by a principle. 
Therefore I cannot force a decision when others are opposed to it, though I 
think it will be a good thing if it is removed. A large number of murders take 
place in India. In other places, the number is not so large. In England, even a 
single murder creates uproar. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Can you not take an exemption in law? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Nowadays the death penalty is very rarely used. It has become 
far less common than it used to be and the tilt is in that direction. But when a 
man stabs another, it is an actual murder. 
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Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Or you can increase clemency. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What does clemency mean? 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Pity. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I know that. Ordinarily it is given whenever it is feasible. 
There are certain laws and rules about it. It cannot be given in all cases. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: What were the traditions and customs that your 
father flouted as a measure of social reform? Why was he excommunicated, 
turned out of his caste? 

Jawaharlal Nehm: That was because he had gone to Europe and on his return, 
refused to do penance. He had gone to Europe in 1 899. Some others from the 
Kashmiri Brahmin community had gone earlier. There was a gentleman called 
Pandit Bishan Narain Das who was the Congress President. 188 When he returned 
from England, he was thrown out of the community and was not taken back 
even after he did penance. So there was a rift in the community which became 
divided into two. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Really? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When my father returned three months later, he refused to 
do penance. So the community, for all practical purposes, became divided into 
three groups. He refused to do penance, and no restrictions on eating and 
drinking were observed. I remember this was so right from the time I was a 
child. He was also greatly in favour of educating the girls in the family. There 
was no custom of purdah. These were there right from the beginning. Even 
otherwise, purdah was not strictly observed among the Kashmiris, especially 
among themselves. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: But what was his reason for refusing to do 
penance after he returned from England? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: He had always been of the same view. He did not change his 
views because he went to England. It was only that on his return, it came out 

188. See fn 186 in this section. 
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into the open and his community quarrelled with him. But he refused to be 
drawn in.... 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: In all other countries, after freedom, the 
programme chalked out by their greatest leader has been implemented. 
Why did you not implement Gandhi ji’s programme? What were the 
circumstances and reasons for that? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Now this is a question behind which there are so many 
presumptions. If I answer it, I would be accepting all those presumptions. You 
are talking about all other countries without giving definite instances. Secondly, 
what you have said about Gandhi ji is only partly right, because I do not know 
what Gandhi ji’s advice would have been if he had been alive today. He lived 
for a very short while after Independence and it was an extremely troubled 
time. So it is difficult. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Is it true that after freedom, westernisation is 
increasing instead of decreasing among the people? What do you think 
of this mentality? If it is not right, then are you doing anything to put a stop 
to it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it is true to some extent, perhaps not fully so, and I do 
not like it very much. If westernisation means knowledge of their western- 
liberal thought, literature and other things which have made them great, it is a 
good thing. But merely imitating them in dress, and so on — not that I have any 
objection to western dress — and thinking it is the height of sophistication, is 
wrong. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: And speaking in English at home? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is also very wrong, obviously. I think this is to be found 
more among our officer class. Now that girls are being educated in large 
numbers, a whole new field has opened up. Moreover in cities like Delhi, where 
there are people from all over the country speaking different languages, English 
has to be perforce resorted to. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: But you may have perhaps seen that it is more 
so among the Punjabis. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, the Punjabis have always been fonder of foreign dresses, 
and other such superficial things. 
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Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Were they like that during the Muslim period 
also? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know about the Muslim period. What I am saying is 
that the life of the Punjab was the least affected during the time of our freedom 
struggle. There were many brave people in the Punjab. But then their daily 
lives have been more fashionable, while in other places they were becoming 
simpler. Perhaps it was partly because they were better off than others. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: I know that you sometimes express your opinion 
about this in your speeches. Is there any special effort being made? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What special effort can be made? These things find their 
own level, gradually. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: The general impression among people about 
you is something like what is known in Jainism as syadvad, and in Sanskrit 
there is a proverb, Ramaya Swasti, Ravanaya Swasti, or like John 
Addison’s 189 Sir Roger de Coverley who is supposed to have decided all 
arguments by saying, “much might be said on both sides.” Is this true? Do 
you think it is right or is it your weakness? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That depends. There is a philosophic way of looking at things. 
Then there is a soldier’s point of view. There can be many viewpoints. It is 
obvious that generally it is supposed to be a more developed way of looking at 
things if one understands various aspects of an issue. If that is stretched to the 
utmost, it becomes the way of a philosopher who finds himself unable to decide 
what to do. So, there is no solution to all this except to keep a balance. If an 
individual is unable to act, he becomes useless, and the one who is bent upon 
ignoring realities, is also not regarded as an intelligent man. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Meaning that it depends on the viewpoint? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, not so much that as it is a question of balance. There is 
already a great deal of misunderstanding in the world. But the easiest way in 
which a misunderstanding is created is by nations not making even the slightest 


1 89. See fn 1 87 in this section. 
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effort to understand the viewpoint of another. They are in separate compartments. 
For instance, take the Hindu-Muslim quarrel in the old days. Now, what used 
to happen was that an average Hindu would believe anything that was said 
against a Muslim and vice-versa. There was no attempt at mutual understanding. 
Minds were completely closed and that gave a strength of its own, the strength 
of bigotry. You may say strength is a good thing; but not the strength which 
comes in this way. It is a wrong use of strength. An individual should possess 
the ability to work and to think and draw the proper conclusions. If there is 
confusion in his thinking, he cannot function, and then he is neither here nor 
there. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Earl Attlee is supposed to have formed the 
impression about you that you cannot take a quick decision. How far is 
that true? If it is, what do you think is the advantage in it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: How can anyone say anything to these things? You present 
a problem and ask whether it is wrong or right. To say vaguely that I cannot 
take a decision in a hurry.... Well, Attlee has had long experience (Laughs). I 
don’t. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: The thing is that I want to know your opinion 
about what is said in criticism of you. I believe, when somebody asked you 
once why you do not write to your colleagues, as far as possible by hand, 
you replied that you get something like a couple of thousand letters daily 
and at least a couple of hundred people shake hands with you, of whom 
many, out of affection, press your hand, with the result that your fingers 
keep paining. Is this a joke or serious? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it has happened like that sometimes. I do have to shake 
hands with hundreds of people and sometimes people do press very hard. But it 
does not happen generally. It is obvious that it takes a long time to write by 
hand, almost four or five times as much as it takes to dictate. Apart from that, it 
is easier to read typed letters if the typing is clear (Laughs). Otherwise it may 
take longer. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: It is a question of your convenience. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, I will tell you what my difficulty is. I do not wish to 
send typed letters to some special people, like my daughter or my sister. The 
result is that the letter remains unwritten for months, because I keep postponing 
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them. If I have to dictate, I do it there and then. Otherwise it gets delayed 
inordinately. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: I have had experience of that. It takes months to 
meet you. You are always short of time. Your critics say that you do not do 
what you promise, or promise a great deal more than what you do. The 
examples given for this are (1) you have a love of peace and non-violence, 
but a tremendous amount is spent on the armed force; (2) you talk of 
spending less on buildings, but do nothing to stop the enormous expenditure 
that goes on; (3) you talk of the evils of corruption, nepotism and 
favouritism, but do not take any concrete steps to stop them; (4) you believe 
in socialism, but do nothing to remove the disparity between the salaries of 
the officers and the lower echelon of government servants, and the disparity 
between the rich and the poor, which is, perhaps the most glaring in India 
of all the civilised nations of the world. What do you have to say about 
this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You have said a great many things. Firstly, a man must say 
what he thinks is proper; whether he is able to do it or not. There are often 
difficulties, specially in doing big tasks. However, it is wrong if you criticise 
someone and commit the same mistake yourself personally. But when it is a 
question of society, it is not in one’s control and a thousand things are involved. 
So, one tries to change the thinking of the people and society by talking about 
things. You may call it propaganda, publicity or teaching. Therefore, what one 
says is always a little ahead of what one does and rightly so, in my opinion. 

Secondly, you have given some examples of salaries, etc. I am not prepared 
to accept that that has anything to do with socialism. I say it is wrong. 
Fundamentally, it is wrong and harmful to think on these lines all the time. I 
agree that there should be certain parity as far as possible in salaries. But if 
somebody thinks that is socialism, he has not understood the ABCD of socialism. 
I feel irritated by this. Does socialism mean cutting off people’s heads, noses 
and ears and picking their pockets ? That is the socialism of poverty. Socialism 
was bom in the world when industrialisation began. It was unknown till a couple 
of centuries ago. So that is wrong. Yes, one of the goals of socialism is to bring 
about equality of opportunity. Even there it is not equality of income. That can 
come only when there is so much production in the world that there is no need 
to pay salaries to anyone. Everyone can have as much as they like. But this is 
different. There is no country, including the Soviet Union, where there is not a 
great disparity. Large incentives are given; facilities, better salaries, etc. But it 
is true that there should be equality of opportunity, so that each individual can 
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progress as far as he is able to. Ultimately the disparity between the haves and 
the haves not must be abolished or reduced considerably. But socialism is the 
end of all this, not the beginning, because it means putting a brake on the 
growth potential of the country. If you want to muzzle intelligence by making 
everyone equally stupid so that there is equality, it can be done; or you can 
remain in a cage, completely cut-off from the world and do what you like. But 
there is a flow. Our best scientists and engineers are going away to other countries 
and we cannot stop them. You cannot force an individual to do something. You 
require certain efficiency in the modem way of working. The people of ordinary 
level, of the village level, are so low that they are incapable of doing highly 
sophisticated scientific work. So you have to maintain some level which is 
higher than the ordinary. But once this level rises all over, these disparities 
become less. On the other hand, there has to be some adjustments by not letting 
the level go too high. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Panditji, cannot patriotic sentiment be brought 

into play? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Patriotic sentiment should and can be used. It depends on 
the times, as to the degree to which it can be used. But in the main, I suppose 
our problem is of production. Then the question comes of its distribution. People 
always think of distribution first, when the fact is that there is nothing to 
distribute. How can there be distribution without the production increasing at 
least a hundredfold? We may be able to ensure some justice by distribution. In 
my opinion, there is no reason to give large privy purses to our ex-rulers and 
princes. We are only fulfilling the terms of the agreement that we made. But by 
distributing what we have, we will be putting an end to the capacity for 
production that the country has at the moment. In any country — I am not referring 
specially to India — if you take away the thousand or two thousand of the best 
out of the millions in every field, in science, in industry, agriculture, the entire 
level in the country will fall. We need people of quality who deal with the 
community; like good farmers, scientists, professors, good teachers, politicians 
or administrators and others. They are the ones who pull up nations anywhere. 
The difference is that in the advanced countries, their number is larger. There 
are other countries where the number is even less than in India. Here we still 
have a fairly large number. But if you take away the top-ranking thousand or 
two thousand, then the level of thinking and action falls. The country may pick 
up later on, but for the moment it is a great shock to the whole system. So, any 
such action which prevents people from getting opportunities, to suppress them 
merely to ensure equality, will bring down the level so much that it becomes an 
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equality of poverty. This is the problem. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Today there are khus tattis and coolers and heaters 
in offices and bungalows while the poor, to whom big promises were made 
when freedom came, are suffering in the blistering heat and biting cold. 
How far do you think this is socialism? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You talk of socialism again. I do not agree that it has anything 
to do with socialism. We want to see to it that when something is done, it 
should be done efficiently. I agree that coolers and heaters are used more than 
is necessary. We have tried to put a stop to it. In fact, khus tattis are cheaper in 
comparison. Coolers are very expensive. But the test is how efficiently we can 
work. We are emerging out of an agricultural civilisation into a concentrated 
modem civilisation which has several constraints like efficiency, punctuality, 
intensive thinking, etc. If we can build a structure and control its temperature 
in such a way that it improves efficiency, it has been calculated as to how much 
saving there would be. It is not merely a question of saving money. When an 
individual is paid a thousand or two thousand rupees, we have to ensure that 
we can get the best returns from it. Proper working conditions immediately 
double his output. So we have to make such calculations. Then there are some 
highly qualified people, engineers and scientists, whose time is very valuable 
and who can work better when the working conditions are good. Again, in 
some other cases, like in labs, etc., we are forced to maintain certain standards. 
So, all this has to be balanced. But I agree with you that wasteful expenditure is 
on the increase. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: We find that its psychological effect on the people 
is spreading very swiftly. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is inevitable. Now, when a big officer or a commissioner 
has a cooler or something, the others below him want it too, and ultimately the 
entire office has it. It must not be thought that we have and others do not. It is 
eventually spread out and the expenditure also goes up. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: It has become beyond our means and the 
expenditure has increased tremendously. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it has increased beyond our means. The fact is that if 
we had the money we would have had entire buildings air-conditioned, which 
would be cheaper than having it in separate rooms. Its capacity also increases. 
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It is an ordinary thing and it has spread. People go to hill-stations to refresh 
themselves so that their efficiency may increase. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Is it not enough for officers and rich people to 
have comfortable rooms and fans? What is your plan to remove this great 
disparity? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What disparity? 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: I am prepared to agree that such facilities like 
cooling or heating might increase efficiency. But human beings outside are 
living a different kind of life. I am talking about that. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have already answered that question. But if you ask why 
we should use cars, etc., what can I say? These are various stages. In England 
and the United States, cars are not a luxury because the majority of the people 
own cars there. Nearly everyone can buy them. There is at least one in every 
family. So these are some of the compulsions of modern life and they are 
spreading. It is extremely difficult to buy a car in India, because they are so 
expensive. But in Delhi, for instance, the distances are so great that one has to 
waste hours going by bus or cycle. Then there is a feeling that it is beneath their 
status. All these things are linked together. An effort should be made to reduce 
these things. But there are certain compulsions in our society at the moment, 
which make it difficult. But an effort should be made. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: There are separate toilets for officers and clerks 
and peons. Don’t you think such a differentiation is humiliating and against 
the principles of socialism? What is the difficulty in getting rid of them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a differentiation in a way and in a way not. There are 
two types of toilets. Secondly, it is unfortunate that we do not have a sense of 
hygiene and cleanliness as a people. It is impossible to go to a toilet in a train 
because people make them filthy. I am not talking about the rich and the poor. 
I am referring to habits. Even the rich are like that. In my opinion, this is the 
first thing that should be taught to them. Indians who go abroad earn a bad 
name for India by their filthy habits. Therefore different kinds of arrangements 
are being made to ensure better standards of cleanliness. I do not think there is 
anything wrong in having separate toilets. The western style closets do not suit 
everyone. So there have to be both kinds. For instance, there is a special 
washbasin and toilet in my room in the office. Nobody else except me uses it. 
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though they could. I do not think it is very important. Different people prefer 
different types of toilets, etc. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: I have seen that you generally appoint 
government servants rather than people from public life to the post of 
ambassadors? If this is true, on what is this policy based? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is an international tradition to train people especially 
for years for this job. They become more adept at handling this work. It is 
not enough, merely, to choose an intelligent man. There are very few 
intelligent people who could handle this work without training. That is why we 
have a foreign service. Its members are selected after a rigorous examination 
and given three years of training before they are actually sent on a job. Foreign 
languages have to be taught, at least one or two to each. Then they gain 
experience gradually at their jobs. It is obvious that that is better than to choose 
someone from outside. An individual may have good brains, sharp intellect 
and other qualities. But he lacks training and knowledge of languages. In any 
case, it is quite uncommon to take people from outside the Foreign Service 
anywhere in the world. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Does this happen in other countries too? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh yes, it is very uncommon. I think they tried in the United 
States. But even there they have had to reduce the number. They select well- 
known people only because of their name as ambassador But it is usually his 
number two who is the real man, trained for the job. The ambassador is there 
for entertainment purposes, etc. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary : It depends on his personality too, I suppose. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. Oh! Yes, it could depend on his personality. But, you can 
understand, I am sure. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: Is it necessary to have experts? Nowadays, 
everyone is an expert. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We do not like to send anyone except career officers as 
ambassadors as tar as possible. In some cases we send well-known public figures 
but that creates difficulties in ordinary postings. The public men tend to get 
earned away and say things which they should not. There is no discipline among 
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them. So it creates difficulties for us. Discipline is also a product of years of 
training. 

Ram Narayan Chaudhary: I was just thinking that discipline is the main 
thing in that, discipline about speech, and so on. 

Translation ends.] 
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n. POLITICS 
(a) Indian National Congress 

21. To Congress Workers: Casteism and Communalism 1 2 

“NEED TO ABOLISH CASTEISM” 

Vijayawada 
Oct. 13 

Prime Minister Nehru addressed Congress workers, including Congress 
Members of Parliament and members of the legislatures of Andhra Pradesh 
here yesterday, Mr. Nehru invited questions from them and answered them. 

It is learnt Mr. Nehru stressed the imperative need to put down casteism 
and communalism since they hampered the growth of democracy. They should 
give every encouragement to the backward classes in the States, but that should 
not be at the expense of merit and talent. 

Mr. Nehru is reported to have turned down a suggestion to ban political 
parties which were anti-Indian in their outlook and which always depended on 
other countries for their political inspiration. He is reported to have said that he 
always had opposed banning political parties so long as they functioned within 
the four walls of the Indian Constitution. 

He told a questioner that there was a slight improvement in the Indo-Pakistan 
relations. It is gathered that Mr. Nehru answering a questioner said that in Kerala, 
there was an electoral understanding between the PSP and the Congress and 
some seats were left uncontested to the Muslims wherever they were 
predominant.' This, however, did not mean that the Congress abandoned the 
policy of non-alignment with communal parties. It is stated Mr. Nehru said that 
the soaring food prices should be checked. Inflation in India had not at all 
reached any alarming level, he added. 

After the public meeting, the Prime Minister was entertained at a dinner 
party in Siris Nagar by a reception committee. Mr. G Brahmayya, Mr. GS. 
Raju. Deputy Chairman, Andhra Pradesh Legislative Council, K.L.N. Prasad 
and M. Chitd received Mr. Nehru and garlanded him. Miss N. Kanakadurga 
gave a Bharatanatyam recital. 


1 . Report of Speech. Vijayawada. 12 October 1959. From The Hindu, 14 October 1959. 

2. The electoral understanding between the Congress. PSP and the Muslim League in Kerala 
was criticised at the AICC at Naveen Nagar, Chandigarh, on 27 September 1959. See 
The Times of India. 28 September 1959. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 79-80. 
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Mr. Balaraj. Superintendent of Police, Krishna, was in charge of traffic 
arrangements during Mr. Nehru’s visit to Vijayawada. 


22. To Motilal Bhargava: Message to UP State Youth 
Congress 3 


October 18, 1959 

Dear Motilalji, 

I have your letter of the 16th October about the U.P. State Youth Congress 
holding a convention in Gorakhpur early in December. 4 I am afraid it is not 
possible for me to come to this convention. I have long wanted to visit Gorakhpur 
as I have not been there for a considerable time, but I cannot manage a visit in 
the near future. 

I send my good wishes to this convention and hope that it will give a proper 
lead to the youth of our State. We are passing through difficult and critical 
times, but this is also a period of hope and inspiration for the future. All kinds 
of new opportunities are opening out to our young men and young women. I 
hope that the attention of the youth will be directed to these constructive 
endeavours. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Letter to Motilal Bhargava, President, Yuvak Congress Committee, Gorakhpur, Uttar 
Pradesh. 

4. From 1 to 5 November 1959. 
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23. To P.N. Chopra: Biography of Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 5 

October 18, 1959 

Dear Chopra, 

Your letter of October 12. 6 

It is difficult for me to remember how Rafi Sahib first came into contact 
with my father. Indeed I do not remember when I first met him except that this 
was in the early days of the non-cooperation movement in the U.P. I suppose 
my father met him at that time. Later he came into much closer contact with my 
father in the Swarajya Party. 7 In a sense, he functioned as Secretary of my 
father in party affairs though I do not clearly remember whether he was formally 
Secretary or not. I know that my father had a high opinion of his work and had 
warm affection for him. 

I cannot easily trace any letters of Rafi Sahib to me. But if I find any suitable 
one, I shall send them to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. To Sadiq AN: M.S. Aney on Vidarbha 8 


October 24, 1959 


My dear Sadiq Ali, 

Your letter of October 24. The situation that has arisen in Vidarbha is a 
complicated one and consequently the position of Shri Aney is also complicated. 9 
The Congress has expressed no views about Vidarbha, and the matter might be 
said to be pending. Whatever the rights and wrongs may be of Dr. Aney’s action. 


5. Letter to P.N. Chopra, Editor, Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India. File No. 9/8/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

6. Chopra wanted two things from Nehru for a biography of Rafi Ahmed Kidwai he had 
just composed: (i) information on how Rafi Ahmed Kidwai had met Motilal Nehru and 
the latter s impressions of him, and (ii) handwritten letters from him to Jawaharlal Nehru 
for facsimile reproduction in the volume. 

7. He was the chief whip of the Swaraj Party in the Central Assembly after the elections. 
See SWJN/FS/l/p. 270. 

8. Letter to Sadiq Ali, General Secretary, All India Congress Committee. 

9. According to The Times of India of 6 October 1959 M S. Aney, Lok Sabha MP from 
Nagpur, threatened to resign from the Lok Sabha if a Vidarbha state was not conceded. 
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I think it would be inadvisable for us to push this matter much further at this 
stage. I think that this might be put up before the next meeting of the 
Parliamentary Board so that they may consider the matter. There is no hurry to 
hold a meeting for this purpose only. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


25. To S. Nijalingappa: Bangalore Session of AICC 10 

October 26, 1959 

My dear Nijalingappa, 

I have your letter of the 22nd October. It is a firm rule that during the Congress 
Sessions no other engagements are accepted except some small ones in the city 
itself which may not interfere with Congress work. I cannot possibly accept 
engagements far from Bangalore on this occasion. People from all over India 
come for the Congress Session. One has to meet them and talk to them. This 
must not get mixed up with odd engagements like opening of hospitals and the 
like. 

I am sorry, therefore, that I cannot accept the invitation to come to 
Devangere. 11 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


10. Letter to S. Nijalingappa, MLA from Chitradurga, Mysore State. File No. 8/119/59/ 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 1 . The correct spelling is Davangere. 
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26. To B.C. Roy: Idea of “Anti-Communism” in India 12 

October 28, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th October with which you have sent a 
number of articles. 13 I had already read some of these articles which appeared 
in the “Statesman”. 

The article on “Anti-Red Front” does not impress me at all. 14 The whole 
approach as contained in this article seems to me misconceived and particularly 
inapplicable today. I think that this idea of so-called Anti-Communism in India 
would weaken us in our fight against Communism in India. It would mean the 
fading out of the Congress as such because all kinds of odd groups would be 
tied up with it. 

The whole experience in the past dozen years or so confirms this. The odd 
thing is that in Europe this is being realised more and more and, as you know, 
there is a powerful movement now for a settlement between the two great 
powers — USA and the Soviet Union. It is true that China has behaved and is 
behaving in a disgraceful way. To oppose what China is doing is one thing, to 
oppose it because it is Communist gives an entirely different thing to it and we 
become parties to the cold war which has singularly failed in Europe or in the 
Middle East. The approach of the article you have sent me is essentially the 
Dulles approach. One of the remarkable developments recently in America has 
been the broad change in attitude of America and especially of President 
Eisenhower ever since Dulles died. Dulles was a man of considerable attainments 
and very conscientious, but he was so bigoted in his approach that he brought 
the world very near war several times and messed up things in the Middle 
Eastern region, resulting in what we see today. The moment his powerful 
influence on Eisenhower ended the President blossomed out and took a positive 
line different from that of Dulles. Macmillan helped him to do so. 

So you will see that the trend of events in Western Europe and America is 
aw ay from the cold war for very obvious reasons and the Soviet Union is strongly 


12. Letter to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. Reproduced from Saroj Chakrabarty, With 

Dr. B. C. Roy and Other Chief Ministers: A Record Upto 1962 (Calcutta: Benson’s, 
1974), pp. 432-34. 

13. B.C. Roy wrote to Nehru on 23 October 1959 enclosing a series of articles by a special 
correspondent, who had been for more than two years in China as a student. 

14. This article, published in the Sunday Standard of 1 8 October 1959 dealt with the “future 
approach” of the country towards the “communist problem.” 
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in favour of this trend. In fact, as is well known, the Soviet Union has not 
approved of China’s policy and is rather apprehensive of China in the future 
when a vast population will be industrialised. 

For us to follow the line suggested in the article you have sent would be 
sheerest folly more especially at the present moment. It will wash out all the 
reputation that we have gained in the last ten years and put us practically in the 
ranks of those who aim at a war in the future. It is odd that just when our policy 
has been broadly appreciated in Western Europe and America, such proposals 
should be made. 

China has to be opposed that is clear, but that is a different matter. Neither 
principle nor good tactics indicate that we should change our strategy of the 
past and adopt one which adds to our difficulties and dangers. 

Also I do not quite understand how the other Parties and the Congress can 
combine on the single issue of anti-Communism. Are we to combine with the 
Jan Sangh and other communal parties? We might have done so with the PSP 
on various matters as, to some extent, we are doing in Kerala, but the PSP is a 
hotch-potch of people with no clear ideas about anything, only passions and 
prejudices. Besides, they have just declared that they will not cooperate with 
the Congress. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


27. For Banarsidas: Congressmen Collecting Money 
for Nehru’s Birthday 15 

Please write to the President of the District Congress Committee, Bulandshahr, 
U.P., as follows:- 
“Dear Sir, 

We have received a complaint from some Congress workers in Bulandshahr 
District to the effect that some time back Shri Banarsidas had been collecting 
money on the alleged ground of presenting a purse to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
on his 67th birthday. It is stated that Rs. 27,000/- were collected by him 
and that the old receipt books are still being used for collecting money. In 
fact, some of these receipt books have also been sent. 


15. Note to C.R. Srinivasan, PS to Nehru, 30 October 1959, for Bulandshahr DPCC. 
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2 Will you please let us know if any collections have been made during 
the last three or four years for this purpose and, if so, what has happened to 
the money collected? 

Yours faithfully,” 

2. Please send a copy of this letter to the Secretary of the U.P. Pradesh 
Congress Committee, Lucknow. 16 In your covering letter say that you should 
like to know if they know anything about it. 

3. You might write separately to the District Magistrate of Bulandshahr 
giving these alleged facts and asking him if he can enlighten us as to the 
correctness of these facts. 


(b) States 
(i) Bihar 

28. To S.K. Sinha: Bureaucratic Excess 17 


October 16, 1959 

My dear Sri Babu, 

I happened to meet today Shah Umair 1 * who had come to Delhi to attend a 
Committee meeting. I saw him only for a few minutes. He seemed to be in 
great distress because of certain developments in his village of Arwal in Gaya 
district. I suppose you know of what has happened there and no doubt are 
taking necessary steps. I advised Shah Umair to see you in this connection. He 
did not complain to me about you or your Government at all, but he was greatly 
worried about the attitude of the local officials there, more especially a Muslim 
Superintendent of Police. 

Shah Umair gave me some papers which I enclose. I have no further 
knowledge of this matter. From his account, it did seem to me that the local 
officials there had been throwing their weight about. It is difficult to judge 
what the situation required. Officials sometimes are on the side of not taking 
precautions and sometimes overdoing it and taking so many precautions that 
this itself has an upsetting effect. The broad impression I gather from these 
papers and from what Shah Umair told me, is that the officials overdid their 
part. According to him, it was easy enough to control a few mischief-makers, 

16. J.P. Rawat. 

17. Letter to S.K. Sinha, Chief Minister of Bihar. 

18. Shah Mohammad Umair, Congress. Rajya Sabha MP from Bihar. 
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especially among the Muslims, and there was no possibility of trouble. But 
there was a large display of force and Section 144, and ultimately the Hindus, 
apparently supported by many of the Muslims, decided not to have their Dasehra 
procession at all. This again appears to have irritated the local officials, and the 
Hindus are being harassed. The whole story appears to be very odd and deserves 
your attention. In such matters, it is necessary, of course, to prevent trouble. It 
is equally necessary not to leave trails of bitterness behind which might lead to 
trouble in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. To S.K. Sinha: Bihar Government ignoring 
the Supreme Court 19 

October 28, 1959 

My dear Sri Babu, 

The AICC Office have passed on to me some papers which they have received 
from Shri Dwarka Nath Tiwari, 20 M.P. in regard to the affairs of the Parsa High 
School. They have written to me that from these papers it appears that injustice 
has been done to Shri D.N. Tiwari in regard to this school and have pointed out 
that even the decision of the Supreme Court has been ignored by the Government 
of Bihar. The question apparently has arisen as to whether Shri D.N. Tiwari 
should sue the Bihar Government for contempt of the Supreme Court. 

2. I have a vague recollection of having written to you some considerable 
time ago about D.N. Tiwari and this school, though I do not quite remember 
what I write and have not tried to find out the old papers, but, looking through 
the papers sent by D.N. Tiwari I am disturbed. I do not myself see why a Head 
Master who had been dismissed should be imposed upon the school, more 
especially when he was dismissed apparently for misbehaviour etc. But, apart 
from this, it is not clear to me why the Bihar Government should try to impose 
somebody in this way on a school. What troubles me most is the fact that the 
Supreme Court came into the picture and their decision was against the Bihar 
Government and yet the Bihar Government apparently has not implemented 
that decision. This, prima facie, is a serious matter. It may be that by some 
subsequent legislation the lacuna might be cured. That itself does not seem to 

19. Letter. 

20. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kesaria, Bihar. 
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be a proper procedure in such matters. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Bombay 

30. To K.M. Munshi: The Cosmopolitanism of Bombay 21 

October 6, 1959 

My dear Munshi, 

Thank you for your letter of October 5 which I have read with interest. 

As I said in Bombay, I think everything should be done to preserve the 
cosmopolitan character of Bombay City. There are always risks in anything we 
might do, but I imagine that the force of circumstances will help in preserving 
for Bombay this cosmopolitan character. 

Your suggestion about the University of Bombay will, I fear, hardly be 
feasible. When we were unable to make the Osmania University a Central 
University because of opposition, much more will it be difficult to deal in this 
way with the Bombay University. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. To Sri Prakasa: Gujarat and Maharashtra 22 


19th October 1959 


My dear Prakasa, 

I have just received two of your letters both dated October 15th. Of course, I 
shall find time to have a talk with you when you come here for the Governors’ 
Conference. 23 


21. Letter to K.M. Munshi, founder-President, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan and former Union 
Minister. 

22. Letter to Sri Prakasa, Governor of Bombay. 

23. It was held in New Delhi on 27-28 October 1959. 
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2. When you come here, you can discuss the question of Gujerat etc. 
with Indira 24 and others. Indira went to Maharashtra because it was an old 
programme of hers. It was not meant to soothe them because something had 
happened. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


32. To Y.B. Chavan: Untouchability and Democracy 25 

I congratulate the Government of Bombay State on their launching a special 
drive against untouchability. If we believe in democracy, we cannot accept 
untouchability in any form. If we believe in socialism, untouchability is even 
more out of place. But, even apart from these, our common humanity must 
assert itself and put an end to this evil. 

I wish this campaign every success. 

(iii) Delhi 

33. To Children: Free Milk in Delhi Municipal Schools 26 

3?IT STTFET ^TT, 

'3TT3T *TFT ^TFJT ^TT ^ ^Tt eEt '3T«r cERTfeTT % 

3 PtTT ^lldl ^ I 3Pft cFE eft eft ^pET 3TfT I 

«l^d ■3tc^ ^ % | 3?tC ^IRHTT^ 3R& ^1% |r '3flT 3R& f I 

'(i'll =ET ■jfls Ft jllrll t ^TT PET TT ^TrT PET ^TRTT f I 


24. Indira Gandhi, President, AICC. 

25. Note forwarded to Y.B. Chavan, 22 October 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

26. Speech at the free milk distribution scheme for students at a municipal school on Idgah 
Road, Delhi, 1 7 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. Concluding words of the speech are 
not available. 

27. Trilok Chand Sharma. 

28 . The Hindustan Times reported on 18 October that the scheme which would cost Rs. 
1,00,000 per annum. See SWJN/SS/52/p. 78. 
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3TR # RHI # RTTR#9TR % R#f # ^R #TT ^TT f#RT #T 3T# HSI#T # 

# fttr# rft f# e§$ f# ir, sztpt R^imi sit # rt rt #r # Rft# 
f#RT i ,tr, # srtr f#n# rt #f rh ?it Rft m , r## 3w rrt # #rt ft 

TFRT f 'RRRTT TTR RTF, #f#R FT, # RFTTT # RT TTRR -3TTRT 2TT #T R3TTT # # 
5*n^lH |3TT HTT, R«RI §3TT SIT, RT# #R RT # R|>R TgST §3TT SIT I #T Tf# RFT 
FT#R |f # g#, RcF # ^ #5T 3TR# S#R^f#TTRTF##RR^# ## # 
TTF#R #, RT# R5# # RT-RTR # TTF#R % |3R SR -sftTRT RT TR# R|R RR |3TT 
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snfer Rft # r# #, rf# # Rft# rt f#TR rt tttrr f#rr ## sir#, R##, 
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Ffrt anft tt fft fft t, ft ?ftf f aret 3 ttrt tt?j ft ftr, fft ftrat-ftEff, 

fp?-f -fjf fT t ffftT ffT ft eft 3TTTT ftfT % I ft fTTTff fT fTf ftT TFRf Tfif 
t, 3Tf t f^IrRT ft TT% fffT fffJT ft?TT ^ I fTfTTT % MW ftT Aft It, '3flT FT TJ<d 
% tHftT fT 3TTt fTf flfT I tt RRT ftT tt I ftt ft? t fTTf ftt I t ft fttt 
Tfjf hIWt TFT ft, t ft ,<9lfl fid ftf dfT f, fit? ft ff df> fT f ff Mf>, t 
Mf '3TFT 'fid I 

t%T fTF tf t Tfjft t 3TTT tft 3 ff ftffTft I dtfTT STTTtfttfT, fft 
fT-fFT ^ TTT ftt t, tTef-TT^ T^f eft <s|rc| | ft <3TF ft ft t % I fttt-fttt ft f}f , 
fRtt-fTMT f§f fft TSTf t fT f^J ffff ft ftTf t 3TT ft, ff tt fttt t, ftfTF 

tt fttt tl 

ftftf W FTT fff ft ff TTfTf % I ffr fFTTT t, ftt ft 3TFTt ftfT, ffT 
ft tfFT fft f^5 TfHT ftt t, tlT TfTfT FT F^ftt ftt ftfT 9Jf TftFT fT, FTTF fif 
J3fT fTFTSf , TfF Fof vi6lf I I Fff FTff % ftfT TfT TFFTT fFTft, fljf t> speft fft 
ftffT fft SfFTTT t T^F ffe ft, ^U-F-d^ci ffT ftT tftfl ftt I ft ft FtFT 
fttf-fttf ft FT ft Sff fft ffT I RfTf '3TFRT t fFRFT ff TtfT, fjEJ fttt 
ftT I TstT, fff dtl<l (3IMI ft fT fft, FfTTT t 3TFT flft f (Slid 3TTF T?tT % dtUl 
eftt ft f^t I 4^4 fTff , fftt, TTFfT, Tt# 4tid, ^tft HI^JH f^t 
ff^ fTf fft I f% fff I ?Rftf fff ft ff? % ff f fTf fdfT, 3Tf5t 1 1 
3TtT ff f# 3TT ftT fTf fTft % ffT tffT tjd', fRt-fTft % ffT ^ fjT5 fT ft 
TTTfTf, ff fTfT fT I ffTTft fTTf fft ^fdf fTf ftT TTffT Tftfff, fff ftT T^f I fTf 
ff^t Rf-fTf ftTfT fTsR’TTfT, f^TTlfT, TTTfTf ddl, fftTf I ff iff^T fft fff 
ftt fffTf f| §Tftt ft f^rq ift^fff f, f# <t ttw tr ^tt I, Mn 1 1 frqf fft 
ftttf 'fit ft flf fsf Mdd f T<^lt ^T, ?TTff fTf ^ f|f TTTt f^ ft I^TfftT T ttff 
fft fm fft ftT 3ttr fft ft fit f I §TfT ftt 3ffTtt fRlt t #T fft TfTfT feft 
ftt fTfTt fRTT % I 

tR, ft ffTf t ft t T5TfT fttf I flfT t TJft %Tf ftT 3fT 3Tf5T t, fft f^f 
ftTffT f3f f I tfftf ff SfTf f fft fMT fFfTt Mf t TfTfT '3Tf5T f , fTf ftfT 
tt t3TTf ^T % TflfT fff f, ?fTFT fTTTPtt t fdfT fT ffifT t, PfTfT ftTffT ftfT 
t fft, 3TTT fflt fTft fffttTft f (slid ^ Hind f fMFt 3Tff-3Tff ff t f=tt 
t fft TfTfT ftftt ft FtfT fTFf ft, ftF T§T TT% I 3Tf t ft fT^ff^Tf % 
f^t t3TTf fTf -flf %Tf =Bt TTTIffT (fit fff feEfT ^ ftrq, fefftf t fTf I tf=Bf 
fft tlyi ^ ft ftrt ftt fff ffttr %, ^tf ^ 1 -ttr fft fit t ft fft tif 
§ ftffft feEfr f ftft I, ft ft ftTff f I ft ^T ffT ft ffjf 3R5T 1 1 ttr t f«ttf 
ftTfT |for...'3Tft ft $TTff fTf ftf FfTT fT t%ffT ftt t |...fft ft ftf 
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?msr TT % fjftfrT I Ft ^TkTT % % 3 3IFT 3> WT 

gSTOT ^TT^cTT £ t, ^HT ^Pptt ^T, 3M ^IW ^L. 

(^Tf) 

[Translation begins: 

Mr. Mayor, 29 Elders and Children, particularly Children, 

I was invited here to see the free milk distribution scheme which has been 
adopted in some schools. 30 1 have not yet seen that. But I have seen some dancing 
and heard songs which were very good. Singing and dancing is a good thing 
and so are little children. When the two things are linked together, it is doubly 
good. 

The Delhi Corporation has started free milk distribution in schools. The 
Councillor told you that I had drawn their attention to it a few days ago and 
they have done it. Well, there was no question of my reminding anyone, because 
the matter is often talked about everywhere these days. Yes, I had just come 
back from Madras where I saw excellent arrangements for this scheme. 1 was 
happy because one, it is a good scheme and two, it was started with the 
cooperation of the people, the children’s parents, and so it was done at minimum 
cost. Initially it cost almost nothing. Midday meals are provided to children, 
particularly in the rural areas. The authorities appealed to the parents and other 
villagers to help which they did very willingly. After all, it was for their own 
children. First, they contributed plates and cups and glasses, etc. Then, they 
gave foodstuff as well as books, pens, paper, ink, tables, chairs and an assortment 
of things. I even saw three exhibitions of the things which had been collected 
in different areas. The representatives from the schools go around collecting 
things. I was amazed at the response that their appeal had. People had given so 
much that they were spread out over a furlong. There were radios and other 
odds and ends too but by and large they were ordinary things useful in a school. 
The whole thing was done through the cooperation of the people. 

I do not know if it can be done here or how. But whether you get anything 
or not, in my opinion, the cooperation of parents in matters pertaining to schools 
is very essential. For one thing, what is taught in schools can be continued to 
some extent in homes if the parents are made aware what is happening in schools. 
It is in a way an education for the parents. I do not mean book learning but the 

29. See fn 27 in this section. 

30. See fn 28 in this section. 
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parents are bound to learn something from what is taught in schools. I feel that 
most parents are of from very ordinary backgrounds. The best way of educating 
them is through their own children. If you wish to educate the parents who 
have not had the opportunity of going to schools, it can be done best through 
their own children. That includes good habits too and discipline, etc. Therefore, 
the more contact there is between the parents and the school, the better it is. 
They can help in their own way, and everyone benefits. You must try to find a 
way. I have never been a school master. I can only make suggestions. It is up to 
you to see it they work or not. But normally, the parents-teachers association is 
becoming a well-known concept in India and in other countries. The parents 
can go and meet the teachers about their offspring, their studies, play and 
difficulties etc. 

Anyhow, at the moment the question before us is of milk distribution. As I 
told you, in Madras, there is a midday meal scheme which they have been 
implementing at no great cost. The villagers help in kind as well as in cooking 
and distributing the food. So the school has not been put to great expense. The 
villagers have arranged it among themselves. Naturally the food is simple as it 
is all over South India. They give rice or idli-sambar and things like that wrapped 
in banana leaves. It is all done by the villagers themselves. The village looks 
after the school in this respect. It is obvious that the example of a village is not 
relevant to big cities because the problems are different and more complex. I 
believ e there are a lakh and seventy-five thousand children in schools here and 
even now many children are probably deprived of the opportunity for education. 
The urban population and particularly the number of children keep growing. 

Anyhow, the midday meal scheme has proved very beneficial in Madras. 
But in my opinion, milk would be better than ordinary food even if the amount 
given is small. It is easier to distribute and is more beneficial. Unfortunately 
food habits vary widely in India and it would be difficult to find something 
which everybody would like. It is impossible to open different kinds of kitchens. 
But milk will benefit everyone and in a sense, it will supplement a child’s diet. 
So it is an excellent thing. I think at the moment you are giving milk to thirty 
thousand children. I hope you will soon be able to give it to all one lakh seventy 
five thousand of them. Later perhaps you can give some snacks too with the 
milk, not ordinary rice and dal 

[Incomplete] 
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(iv) Jammu and Kashmir 

34. To Ghulam Mohammad Bakhshi: 

Kashmir Flood Relief 31 

October 1, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

I had hoped to see you at Chandigarh and was rather disappointed that you had 
not come there. 

I am much concerned to notice that some newspapers in Kashmir, including 
newspapers run by the National Conference, are criticising the Sadar-i-Riyasat 
in connection with the Fund he has started for the Kashmir flood relief work. I 
think this is very improper. As you know, the Sadar-i-Riyasat started this Fund 
at my instance and, indeed, at my request. I had made exactly the same request 
to the Governor of Assam when the recent big floods occurred there. 32 To criticise 
him, therefore, is really to criticise me. I feel very embarrassed about this. If 
necessity arises, I shall have to make this clear in public. 

This is the normal practice in India, and to say that the Sadar-i-Riyasat is 
encouraging Opposition groups in this connection seems to me not right. Such 
funds should always have a non-political background though, inevitably, most 
of the money is spent by Government or through Government. 

I have sent you some sums of money for your Fund separately. Only today 
I sent a cheque for a considerable sum to you. In addition, I shall be sending 
money to the Sadar-i-Riyasat’s Fund. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3 1 . Letter to Ghulam Mohammad Bakhshi, Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, Srinagar. 

32. Chandreswar Prasad Singha. 
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35. To Krishna Menon: World Court on Kashmir 33 

I have received your letter of 28th September on my return to Delhi today. 

2. I agree with the approach you have suggested in regard to Kashmir, 
Canal Waters and the question of compulsory jurisdiction of World Court. In 
view of what Mansur Qadir 34 has said, some reply is needed but this reply need 
not go into too much detail or argument. I think you might refer also to the 
disturbances created in Kashmir. 


36. To Shankar Prasad: Brigades to Leh 35 


October 15, 1959 

My dear Shankar Prasad, 

I enclose a copy of a letter which Kushak Bakula has sent to the Home Minister. 
I suggest that you make it clear to him when you meet him that it is quite absurd 
for him to ask us to send full brigades, etc., to Leh. It is equally absurd for the 
people of Leh to get frightened and panicky. We have no sympathy with those 
who are panicky. The defence of Ladakh is our concern, and the people should 
carry on their work and vocations. 

He refers to H.N. Kaul. I do not know who he is. But I gather that one 
Kaul has been sent to Leh as some kind of a Deputy Commissioner. I wonder if 
he is the same person. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. Telegram, 6 October 1959. 

34. Foreign Minister of Pakistan. 

35. Letter to Shankar Prasad, Secretary, Kashmir Affairs, New Delhi. 

36. Son of Shridhar Kaul. 
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37. To Shankar Prasad: Defending Maulana Masoodi 37 

October 17, 1959 

My dear Shankar Prasad, 

Mridula Sarabhai saw me this evening. 38 Inter alia, she mentioned one or two 
matters which I am passing on to you. 

She said that Sheikh Sahib 39 and his companions were needlessly made to 
suffer from pin pricks and deliberate discourtesy. As an instance, she mentioned 
that his son-in-law, Gulshahr was ill. He was in the prison hospital, but he was 
treated as Class C prisoner. 

A second instance which she gave was that Maulana Masoodi had been 
continuously treated very badly. 40 He had already been a long time in prison 
and apparently the case had not been sent to Sessions yet. Most of the people in 
that case were out on bail, in some way or other. But Maulana Masoodi was 
still in prison. He was not allowed to write or receive letters. 

I have always been very unhappy about Maulana Masoodi. I have not 
approved of some things that he has done, but he has seemed to me a 
straightforward person. He was in Parliament for several years, and most of 
our MPs have a high regard for him. Personally I still doubt very much if there 
is any real case against him but the police having tied him up with others in this 
case, even though this was not probably justified, had to carry on in that way 
lest the whole case might suffer. However that might be, I wish that he was 
treated with ordinary decency. Why should not he be let out on bail as others 
have been? 

I am mentioning these matters to you so that you might take them up to 
your own way. Do not bring in Mridula Sarabhai’s name. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


37. Letter. 

38. Congress leader and worked in the Bal Sena of the Congress. 

39. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. 

40. Maulana Mohammad Saeed Masoodi, the leader of Pakistan Action Committee. 
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38. To Ghulam Mohammad Bakhshi: Excess Payments 
for Leh-Kargil Road Construction 41 

October 20, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

Thank you for your letter of 16th October about the Leh-Kargil road. I am glad 
that things are moving at last and that we might hope to see this road completed 
in a little more than a year from now. 

I am rather upset to find from your letter that overpayments estimated at 
over Rs. 1 1 lakhs were made. This would indicate that the system followed 
needs overhauling, apart from the fact that steps have to be taken against those 
who are guilty of this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


39. To M.R. Krishna: MPs Trekking in Ladakh 42 

October 26, 1959 

My dear Krishna, 

Your letter of the 26th October Thank you for it. We are fully seized of the 
situation on our borders and are taking such steps as we consider necessary and 
are feasible. 

Your suggestion that MPs and diplomats should visit the place of the last 
incident in Ladakh is hardly feasible. It will take full four weeks of hard marching 
through mountain passes and others to reach there and another four weeks to 
come back. Much of this journey will be at a height of between 14,000 and 
17,000 feet above sea level. Only people who can stand this height and are 
used to very rough trekking in difficult mountainous territory can do this journey. 
One good such a visit might do and that is to acquaint our MPs with the kind of 
terrain we have to deal with in these mountainous areas. But it is quite out of 
the question for us to organise such a visit. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 

41. Letter. 

42. Letter to M.R. Krishna, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Karim Nagar. Andhra Pradesh. 
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(v) Kerala 

40. To M.K. Vellodi: A Chief Minister for Kerala? 43 

October 6, 1959 

My dear Vellodi, 

I have your letter of September 29th about the visit of Mannath Padmanabhan. 44 
He shot up to great prominence during the agitation in Kerala earlier this year. 
He has some virtues but he does not seem to me a man of much political 
understanding. During the agitation, he behaved most peculiarly as some kind 
of an incarnation of the deity. 

As for Pattom Thanu Pillai, 45 I think he is completely gaga and wholly 
incapable of controlling the State administration. Personally I think that if he 
gives any kind of an ultimatum, the sooner he is disabused about it, the better. 
He has become almost a laughing stock among many people. I do not say that 
even so he should on no account be Chief Minister because I do not know what 
the circumstances might be at that time. But to announce the Chief Minister at 
this stage would not raise the prestige of the Congress anywhere and not even 
in Kerala. It would appear also far too much as an ignoble bargain. 

It seems to me far more important that Congress, P.S.P. and some other 
parties should pull together than that the Chief Minister should be announced 
at this stage. On the whole, there are chances of their pulling together. To start 
talking about the Chief Minister now would also mean discussing the distribution 
of portfolios. That would probably give rise to more trouble both in the parties 
as well as in the public. 

One good thing is that some of the old Congress leaders, like Govinda 
Menon, have announced that they will not even stand for election. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


43. Letter to M.K. Vellodi, Ambassador of India to Switzerland. 

44. Congress leader, who led the agitation to end Communist rule in Kerala. 

45. PSP leader in Kerala. 
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41. To B. Ramakrishna Rao: Threat of Excommunication 
of Voters 46 

October 15, 1959 

My dear Ramakrishna Rao, 

I enclose a letter I have received from a Member of Parliament, presumably a 
Communist. 

I do not know what we can do about this matter, but I certainly do not like 
any religious persuasion to hold out the threat of ex-communication in 
connection with a vote. 47 1 am not sure if this will not be considered an offence 
in the legal sense. I think that it might be desirable for you to point this out 
privately to the Heads of the Churches as well as to the leaders of the Muslim 
League. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. To B. Ramakrishna Rao: A Vice-Chancellor for Kerala 
University 48 

20th October, 1959 

My dear Ramakrishna Rao, 

Your letter of October 15th about a Vice-Chancellor for the Kerala University. 
You have suggested three names of distinguished Kerala men. I have rather 
informally spoken to N.R. Pillai. 49 He told me that he had been too long away 
from Kerala to have any contacts left there and he had in fact decided to settle 
down in the north even after his retirement for health and other reasons. It was 


46. Letter to B. Ramakrishna Rao, Governor of Kerala. 

47. According to The Hindustan Times of 18 October 1959, Catholic bishops in Kerala had 
issued a pastoral letter, read out in churches: “We all experienced the extent and seriousness 
of the dangers that our church and state had to face as a result of Communist victory in 
the last election. We have to make big sacrifices to protect our rights and redeem democracy 
in Kerala. ..We therefore exhort you to exercise your franchise prudently and effectively 
and play your part in the great endeavour to establish a stable non-Communist Government 
in the State.” The report did not refer to excommunication. 

48. Letter. 

49. SQMEA. 
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obvious to me that he was not at all anxious to go back to Kerala. I would 
myself like him to stay on here till the end of his present period or even a little 
longer. There are also possibilities of some other type of work being entrusted 
to him later because he is a man whose experience and ability would be of 
value. Anyhow, in view of his own feelings in this matter, I think that his name 
should not be considered by you for the Vice-Chancellorship. 

K.P.S. Menon 50 is supposed to remain in Moscow till the middle of next 
year. He has done well there and we find it difficult suddenly to withdraw him. 

I have no idea what his own reactions might be. We are, however, sounding 
him about this matter though I rather doubt if his response will be helpful. 

K.M. Panikkar 51 has all the normal qualities for a good Vice-Chancellor. 
Indeed, his name has sometimes been before us for the Vice-Chancellorship of 
other universities. There are, however, two aspects to be kept in view. One is 
his health. He had a heart attack in Paris. He has recovered from that but still is 
by no means fit. 

Secondly, it is rather doubtful if he is very popular in his own homeland. 
About that I can express no opinion and this matter can be enquired into. I 
mention this because a friend told me that his appointment might not be 
welcomed in Kerala itself. 

I am writing to you now, but of course I shall be seeing you soon in Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

43. To the Southern College of Engineering 
and Technology 52 

I am glad to learn of the good and successful work being done by the Southern 
College of Engineering & Technology at Emakulam. In particular, I am interested 
in this College dealing with Aeronautical Engineering. This is an aspect of 
engineering science which will necessarily grow in India. I send my good wishes 
to it on the occasion of its 5th Anniversary celebrations. 


50. Ambassador of India to the USSR. 

5 1 . Ambassador of India to France. 

52. Message, 25 October 1959. 
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44. To P. Subbarayan: Cochin Shipyard 53 


October 28, 1959 


My dear Subbarayan, 

I presume it is your Ministry that is dealing with the question of a new shipyard. 
This has been pending for a very long time and I remember that a special expert 
Committee recommended that the Cochin Harbour should be chosen for this 
purpose. Why is there this long delay in coming to a decision? The sooner this 
is announced, the better. 54 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


45. To E.M.S. Namboodiripad: Kerala Elections 55 

October 28, 1959 

My dear Namboodiripad, 

I have your letter of the 24th October. Since you have mentioned a number of 
instances in it, I am forwarding it to the Governor of Kerala. 

As for the date of the elections, we have all along been anxious to have 
them as early as possible. I know that the Election Commissioner 56 is equally 
anxious in this matter. In fixing the date, he will no doubt take every factor into 
consideration. 

I think that it is intended to have the elections on a single day all over 
Kerala. That would be a considerable improvement on our last elections and it 
will not interfere with people’s work. 

You have referred to the proposal to set up double member constituencies. 
This question has been with us for a considerable time and has been discussed 
repeatedly. Under the present practice, all kinds of anomalies have occurred 
which have been pointed out even by some superior courts. I am myself sure 
that it would be better to have single member constituencies. The whole 

53. Letter to P. Subbarayan, Union Minister of Transport and Communications. File No. 17 
(79)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

54. Subbarayan replied on 31 October 1959 that the delay was due to N.R. Pillai’s Inter- 
Departmental Committee, which felt that the U.K. Shipyard Mission’s recommendation 
conflicted with the Navy’s plans in Cochin. 

55. Letter to E.M.S. Namboodiripad, former Chief Minister of Kerala. 

56. K.V.K. Sundaram. 
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conception of a double member constituency is not a correct one. It is possible 
to point out some objections to single member constituencies, such as you have 
done, but I think, in the balance, single member constituencies are better. This 
has nothing to do with Kerala. It has been considered from the all-India point 
of view. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(vi) Madhya Pradesh 

46. To K.N. Katju: Vinoba and Dacoity 57 

October 20, 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

You know Major-General Yadunath Singh who was Military Secretary to the 
President and is now Chairman of the Public Service Commission in Kashmir. 
He has been in close touch with Vinoba Bhave during the latter’s tour in Kashmir. 
At Vinobaji’s instance, he has visited Madhya Pradesh to report to him about 
the dacoity problem there. 58 While there he got into touch with some people 
who had close association with the leading dacoits. On return he gave a report 
which appeared to open out some avenues of ending this menace. 

Vinobaji asked him to keep in touch with this and report to him. He will, 
therefore, be going to the Bhind-Morena area probably from 30th October to 
12th November. He has spoken about this matter to Pantji also. He will be 
grateful if some facilities in regard to transport are provided to him during 
these days. I think it will be worthwhile doing this and I hope you will be able 
to arrange this either from civil source or the army. I suppose a jeep will be the 
most suitable. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

57. Letter to K.N. Katju, Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

58. The Times of India of 21 and 24 September 1959 reported that the dacoits, Kachi and 
Barelal, along with four of their gang, were killed in an encounter with the police near 
Morena in Madhya Pradesh. In fact, Barelal raided a village in Morena district and 
killed 1 1 persons, killing four sons of a villager in front of their parents. On 23 September 
1 959, Narsing Rao Dixit, the Deputy Home Minister appealed to all dacoits to surrender. 
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(vii) Madras 

47. To S. Dutt: Poor Opinion of Tamil Leaders 59 

I have gone through these papers. I am fairly well acquainted with these two 
organisations in Madras. The Dravida Kazhagam, the original Party formed by 
Shri E.V. Ramaswami Naicker, has, to some extent, faded out. Shri E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker is, I believe, in the eighties and is quite irresponsible and 
even somewhat mentally unbalanced. The other organisation, namely the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, of which the leader is Shri C.N. Annadurai, is 
very much alive, and Shri Annadurai is a very able person and a forceful speaker 
in Tamil. He is, I think, the leader of his group in the Madras Assembly. He and 
his Party, the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, are much more dangerous from 
the point of view of Indian unity than Shri E.V. Ramaswami Naicker. The 
influence of the D.M.K. has spread considerably in Madras State. Many of the 
Tamil films made in Madras are largely influenced by the D.M.K. and preach 
this kind of hatred and disunity. It has been a problem for us as to how to deal 
with such films. 

2. So far as the invitation to the Mayor of the Madras Corporation is 
concerned, this is obviously given to the Mayor as such and not any Party 
leader. 60 It will be difficult for us to refuse it because he happens to be 
objectionable from some other points of view. I agree, therefore, that a passport 
might be issued to him and necessarily to the other members of his Corporation 
party who might be going to the Soviet Union. The passports may be limited 
for six months or even less. 

3. I am inclined to think that Shri Ramaswami Naicker’s passport should 
not be extended and should be allowed to expire. 

4. However, before we take any action in either of these two cases, I 
think the matter might be referred to the Madras Government and a request be 
made for the Chief Minister’s 61 advice on it. In making this request, our views 
as contained above might be indicated. 


59. Note to S. Dutt, FS, 6 October 1959. 

60. A.P. Arasu. 

61. K. Kamaraj. 
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48. To B.D. Jatti: Border with Bombay 62 


(viii) Mysore 


October 6, 1959 


My dear Jatti, 

You know how anxious we all are for some step to be taken as early as possible 
in regard to the border dispute between Mysore and Bombay States. This matter 
has been pending for a long time. I know your difficulties and because of these 
we had suggested a process of mediation which you had accepted when you 
were here last for the AICC Meeting. 63 You said that you would write about it 
formally later, but no letter has come. Will you please expedite this matter? 64 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


49. To B.D. Jatti: Border with Bombay 65 


October 24, 1959 


My dear Jatti, 

I wrote to you some time ago about the border dispute between Mysore and 
Bombay. I reminded you that when you were here last, it was decided to take 
some steps to appoint a small committee to consider this matter. You have not 
sent me an answer to this letter. Will you please write very soon as the question 
is rather an urgent one? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


62. Letter to B.D. Jatti, Chief Minister of Mysore. 

63. Jatti had been in Delhi on 5-6 September 1959 for the CWC. 

64. The Tribune of 3 October 1959 reported that a committee of four would be appointed 
shortly to deal with the border dispute between Bombay and Mysore States. Each State 
would have two representatives on the committee but the committee s recommendations 
would not be binding. 

65. Letter. 
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(ix) Punjab 

50. To Partap Singh Kairon: Persecution of Namdharis 66 

October 1, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

This morning I had a visit from Shri Jagjit Singh, the new Guru of the 
Namdharis. 57 He invited me to visit his place in Hissar. I told him that if I came 
that way, I would gladly pay this visit and see what was being done there, but 
there was no chance of my going that way in the near future. 

He then told me about the numerous cases going on against his people. 6 * 
Apparently this is in continuance of all kinds of previous conflicts. I remember 
there was a murder case against his brother. I understand that his brother was 
acquitted in this case. 

Once you sent me a note about the situation in Hissar, more especially 
relating to the activities of some of the Namdhari leaders. I do not know what 
the position is now. But, would it not be better to put an end to these day to day 
conflicts and continuing cases of law courts. Jagjit Singh is a young man and 
he can be influenced and brought round to right path. The Namdharis are a 
fairly well-disciplined group. If this kind of litigation in the law courts and 
conflicts outside continue, then Jagjit Singh also will go in a wrong direction. 

When I went into these cases previously, it appeared that Jagjit Singh’s 
brother was one of the persons who created trouble. I also felt that much of 
these troubles had arisen because of the conflict with Devi Lai. 57 1 did not get 
the impression that Devi Lai was above reproach. 

Anyhow, I think it will be worthwhile for you to put an end to these conflicts. 
I understand that Jagjit Singh is seeing you soon. 

There is one other matter which I should like to mention to you. Reports 
reach me from time to time that the Public Services in the Punjab are becoming 
demoralised. I think this kind of thing should be checked. You have naturally 


66. Letter to Partap Singh Kairon. Chief Minister of Punjab. 

67. According to The Times of India of 1 1 September 1959, Baba Jagjit Singh, elder son of 
the late Satguru Partap Singh was installed as the new head of the Namdharis on 
10 September 1959. See item 97 in this section. 

68. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 272; SWJN/SS/43/pp. 351-353 and 355-356. 

69. Formerly President, PPCC. 
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to take action where it is necessary, but all this should be done in a way so as to 
ensure confidence in the Services and not demoralise them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


51. To Partap Singh Kairon: Dissidents 70 


October 7, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I have received a letter from Prabodh Chandra. 71 I enclose a copy of it. 

Apart from this, some other complaints have reached me about the 
appointment of District Returning Officers for the Congress elections. 72 There 
is a feeling among some people that these appointments have not been very 
impartial. Where the District Congress Committee’s recommendations were 
not considered favourable to the majority party, they were not accepted. There 
is even some talk, I am told, of some Congressmen boycotting the Congress 
elections on this ground. These Congressmen may not have much influence, 
but every discrepant note adds a little confusion. Generally speaking we must 
avoid any feeling of lack of impartiality. 

As Master Tara Singh is carrying on a big campaign against your 
Government and the Congress, it would be desirable not to provide him with 
any reason for criticism. He is often talking about the Punjabi language and 
says that no step has been taken by your Government to encourage this. What 


70. Letter. 

7 1 . MLA from Punjab. He complained on 5 October 1 959 (i) that notices had been issued to 
eight MLAs opposed to Kairon; (ii) that candidates for elections to local bodies had 
been selected on purely "partisan lines”; and (iii) about the District Returning Officers, 
"because those very people who with the help of Rubber and Pencil brought this group 
into power have again been appointed Returning Officer.” 

72. The Tribune of 9 October 1959 stated that the appointment of Kanahiya Lai as the District 
Returning Officer was strongly resented by the dissidents. Later, he was expelled by the 
District Congress Committee for alleged manhandling of Gopi Chand Bhargava a 
Congress leader of Punjab. The Punjab Pradesh Congress reinstated him on appeal. 
When the District Congress Committee approached the AICC, the latter expelled him. 
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the facts are, I do not know. But I think it is desirable to take active steps to 
encourage both Punjabi and Hindi. Perhaps some small Department for this 
purpose might be started. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


52. To Tara Singh: Controversy over 
Kartar Singh 73 

October 7, 1959 

My dear Master Tara Singh, 

I have received your letter of October 2nd. 74 I returned to Delhi from Poona 
yesterday. 

You complain that I have not acknowledged your letters. This presumably 
refers to your last two letters. One of them was really a statement issued to the 
press and the other was chiefly a condemnation of Giani Kartar Singh. 75 1 felt 
that it would hardly be proper for me to enter into an argument about these 
personal controversies. 

In your letter of October 2nd, you refer to the committee of four and state 
that those you have appointed to this committee do not belong to any party, 
while the appointees of the Punjab Government are partisans. When I suggested 
a committee of four, I did not and could not limit the choice of the representatives. 
The Punjab Government could appoint any two persons they liked and so could 
you. Obviously the persons appointed had to be the choice of the appointing 
authority and not of the other party. 

I have been informed that the two persons you have appointed are considered 
strong partisans even though they might not be technically members of the 
Akali Party. As for Sardar Boota Singh. 76 1 gather that one of the complaints 
made by you which has been placed before the committee of four is about 
Sardar Boota Singh’s removal from the Chairmanship of the Gurdwara Judicial 
Commission. This matter is still under consideration and Sardar Boota Singh is 
apparently personally concerned with it. 


73. Letter to Tara Singh, Sikh political and religious leader. 

74. See Appendix 3, pp. 544-545. 

75. Agriculture Minister, Punjab Government, and Member, SGPC. 

76. MLC from Punjab. 
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You then refer to the proposal made to request the Governor to preside 
over the meetings of the four man committee. This was an odd proposal and the 
Governor very rightly did not agree. It was in fact changing the whole nature of 
the committee by making it five man committee with the Governor as Chairman. 
The Governor is supposed to consider the matter after the committee has dealt 
with it. Therefore, it would not be proper for him to preside over this committee. 
In any event, I do not see how this is the fault of the Punjab Government. 

Then you mention that the Chief Minister was asked to spare some time 
presumably to attend the meetings of this committee of four, but that he did not 
see his way to agree to this proposal. Again, I do not understand why the nature 
of the committee of four should be changed. I have no doubt that the Chief 
Minister will gladly meet anybody to discuss the matter, but to ask him to be 
present at the meetings of the committee of four would make it a committee of 
a somewhat different kind from that intended. 

These are the two instances you have given to indicate that no effort was 
spared by your representatives to proceed with the work of the four man 
committee as expeditiously as possible. I really do not understand what this has 
got to do with the work of the four man committee. Both these proposals were 
extraneous matters which probably delayed the work of that committee. Anyhow 
I do not see how the Punjab Government can be blamed about them. You have 
given no instance of the Punjab Government delaying the proceedings. 

Further, in your letter you say that in the last three meetings of this committee 
of four, the Akali Dal nominees agreed with most of the suggestions of the 
Governor or the Government, while the Government nominees would not agree 
to anything and so the whole thing had to be referred to the Governor. As you 
have not referred to any particular matter in this connection, I am quite unable 
to give any opinion. I have enquired from Giani Kartar Singh and he says that 
there have been no suggestions of the Governor or of the Government with 
which he did not agree. Anyhow obviously I cannot consider vague allegations 
like the one you have made without some specific details. 

What then am I to remedy? In your whole letter there is nothing stated 
which I can deal with and wherein lies the lack of implementation on the part 
of the Punjab Government. I have read your letter carefully more than once and 
I just cannot find out any specific instance which I can get hold of. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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53. To Partap Singh Kairon: Giani Gurmukh Singh 
Musafir’s Complaints Against Kairon 77 

October 9, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I have sent you several letters in the course of the last few days. I am writing 
again on the eve of my going away to Andhra because I feel that I must convey 
to you whatever is reported to me concerning you or the Punjab Government so 
that you can deal with the matter as you think best or advise me in regard to it. 

Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir 78 came to see me this morning. He appeared 
to be somewhat excited and much distressed. He said that the position in the 
Punjab had deteriorated very badly and there, was a feeling of fear both among 
officials and others. The officials were afraid of the Chief Minister and do not 
function properly because of this fear. Congressmen also were afraid because 
of the vindictive attitude of the Chief Minister. The Punjab Government was 
running the Congress directly and every person who is supposed to be speaking 
against the Chief Minister was suppressed or some kind of action taken against 
him. The Chief Minister wanted complete surrender from everyone to his words. 
Good people did not like this. 

In regard to the Congress elections taking place, the Chief Minister was 
intervening, and a person supposed to be not fully in his favour was not allowed 
to come in as the D.R.O. The result was that there was no room left in the 
Punjab Congress for people who disagreed with the Chief Minister to remain 
in the Congress with dignity, and all kinds of undesirable elements were 
collecting round the Chief Minister. There was a good deal of intrigue going 
on, and a sense of apprehension about the future was prevalent both in regard 
to individuals and the State as a whole. He said that he did not himself wish to 
give special instances as this would mean his getting entangled in all these 
matters and he wished to keep away from them. But he did mention two cases. 
One was that of Prem Singh Prem 79 and the Superintendent of Police telephoning 
to Prem Singh’s wife about some charge against him. This was an extraordinary 
procedure to frighten and terrorise people. Subsequently Prem Singh met the 
Superintendent of Police and asked him about this matter. The Superintendent 
said something about Prem Singh being in a car which was carrying opium. 
The whole thing is fantastic, and yet this kind of thing was done to discourage 


77. Letter. 

78. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Amritsar, Punjab. See item 95 in this volume. 

79. MLA from Punjab. 
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people. The other case he mentioned was that of Har Bhagwan Singh, who had 
been made a member of the Land Commission on a salary of Rs.1500/- or so. 
This man, according to Musafnji, had a black mark, put against his name by 
the A.I.C.C. who had not approved of his conduct in certain matters. Yet, this 
man who probably was earning a very small sum of money was made a member 
of the Land Commission on a high salary. 

I have repeated rather briefly what he said. I was in a hurry when he came 
to me. I could not talk to him at any length. I am rather worried at this kind of 
atmosphere prevailing in the Punjab. My own impression is that Musafir does 
not represent any large number of people. But, nevertheless, he has some position 
in the public life of the Punjab and, more specially, in the Congress. For such 
feelings to arise and such statements to be repeated must necessarily create a 
bad impression on the public. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

54. To Ghanshyam Singh Gupta: “Save Hindi” Agitation 80 

October 14, 1959 

Dear Ghanshyam Singhji, 

I have your letter of 10th October. I received your previous communication 
also. As you know, the Punjab Government is anxious to deal with these matters 
and I am sure that this will be done satisfactorily. But you must be aware also 
of the agitations started by Master Tara Singh in other connections. I am sure 
that the Punjab Hindi Raksha Samiti 81 does not wish to strengthen the hands of 
Master Tara Singh at this juncture in his demand for a Punjabi Suba. Therefore, 
I would advise patience. 

This letter is not meant for publication, but for your personal information. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


80. Letter to GS. Gupta, President. Sarvadeshik Bhasha Swatantrya Samiti. 

81. The Hindi Raksha Samiti was formed in 1957, and launched a “Save Hindi” movement 
in Punjab. 
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55. To Indira Gandhi: Appointment of District Officers 82 

You spoke to me this evening about the complaints in regard to the appointment 
of Election Officers in the Punjab State. I had written about this to the Chief 
Minister of the Punjab. 83 He has sent me a reply, with which is attached a copy 
of a letter from the P.R.O., Shri Durga Dass Khanna. This letter from the P.R.O. 
deals with the appointment of District Returning Officers in some detail. I am 
sending these papers to you. If you think it necessary, you can show them to 
Pantji. 

56. To G.B. Pant: Dealing with Dissidents 84 


October 18, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

As you know, some of the Punjab dissidents as they are called, have been 
complaining about the arrangements for the Congress elections there. Musafir 
also came to see me about this matter. 85 He made general complaints without 
anything specific. However, I wrote to Partap Singh on the subject. Partap 
Singh with his reply sent me a long note by the P.R.O., Durga Dass Khanna, 
who is an Advocate. In this note, full particulars were given about the way the 
other Election Officers had been appointed. Durga Dass had taken good care to 
consult the dissidents and others at every stage, and it seemed to me that he 
functioned very well. I sent this note to Indira. Perhaps, she might show it to 
you. 

Durga Dass Khanna came to see me himself this morning. I was struck 
very favourably by him and his account. He told me that Partap Singh had kept 
completely away from these election matters and had definitely told him to do 
what he thought best and to keep in touch with the dissidents. Apparently, 
Durga Dass himself has not been associated with any particular party though 
he might have his sympathies. He struck me as a straightforward man. I think 


82. Note, 17 October 1959. 

83. See item 91 in this section. 

84. Letter. 

85. On 9 October 1959. See item 53 in this section. 
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he is here till tomorrow as he wants to see Indira who has gone to Jabalpore 
today. If you care to see him, he will be here tomorrow. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


57. To Giani Kartar Singh: Resignation from the Punjab 
Cabinet 86 


19th October, 1959 


My dear Giani Kartar Singh, 

I have just received your letter of the 17th October. I am glad you drew my 
attention to these statements in the press. 87 There is no justification for them. 
When you came to see me some days ago, you told me yourself that you had 
decided to resign from the Punjab Cabinet as you wished to devote yourself 
particularly to the Gurdwara elections. 88 I told you that I appreciated your 
decision in this matter. There was no question of my bringing any pressure on 
you. The decision was entirely yours and I was informed of it by you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


86. Letter. 

87. The Times of India of 22 October 1959 reported details from this letter. 

88. Giani Kartar Singh resigned on 24 October. See The Times of India, 27 October 1959 
and The Hindustan Times, 31 October 1959. 
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58. To Partap Singh Kairon: Namdharis 89 


October 20, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Your letter of October 17th. 

I have myself been greatly dissatisfied at the behaviour of the Namdharis. 
I spoke rather strongly on this subject to the late Guru. 90 Why I wrote to you 
was that an effort might be made to pull away the new Guru from these old 
activities. How this is to be done is a matter for you to consider. 

You have mentioned three matters: 1) illegal export of paddy, 2) possession 
of a foreign-made rifle and perhaps of other illegal weapons, and 3) the abduction 
of the daughter of a Namdhari. You might speak directly to Jagjit Singh about 
1 and 2. He should agree to be cooperative in such matters before you can do 
anything. 

Therefore the matter is for you to decide. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


59. To Partap Singh Kairon: Corruption 91 

October 25, 1959 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Abdul Ghani Dar 92 saw me a few days back. He drew my attention to a large 
number of questions and answers in the Punjab Assembly giving information 
on various matters connected with land and cooperatives. There were also some 
other documents. As these appeared to be official papers, I asked my Principal 
Private Secretary to look through them carefully. 93 He has submitted a note to 
me as to what these papers contain. I give below a brief summary:- 

1 ) Cooperative farms . The figures indicate that the number of cooperative 
farming societies has increased in the last two years from 583 to 710, 
but the total area of land under them has increased only by 5,979 acres. 


89. Letter. 

90. Satguru Partap Singh. See item 89 in this section. 

91. Letter. 

92. ML A from Punjab. 

93. K. Ram. 
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The subsidy given amounts to Rs.l, 46, 180/-. The progress made in 
the cooperative farming societies does not appear to be marked at all, 
and the question is how far these societies are real or fictitious. 

2) Production of imp ortant crops . The actual production of wheat, rice, 
gram, oilseeds and gur for three years is given. The progress made is 
not very great, but the expenditure incurred is very considerable. The 
value of the additional foodgrains appears to be very little as compared 
to the expenditure involved. I am not giving the figures, but they have 
been mentioned in the official papers supplied. 

3) Seed farms . The expenditure incurred is very considerable; and yet 
actually the seed produced is little. 

4) There is a copy of a Deed which mentions that four khasras of land 
belonging to Rao Virendar Singh’s father were purchased for 
Rs. 17,68,780 although they were officially classified as Bhud, that is, 
the lowest category of land, the price of which should not be more 
than Rs. 5,000/- at the most. There was another case like this also. 

5) Abiana. A comparison is made of the Abiana rates in the U.P. and the 
Punjab. The U.P. rates are generally much higher. Thus, for sugar cane 
they are Rs.32/- in the U.P. and Rs. 16/- in the Punjab. For wheat, barley, 
etc. the U.P. rates are Rs.12/- and the Punjab rates Rs.6.37. Further, 
the recoveries from Abiana seem to be very low. Unrealised balances 
are very considerable. Thus in 1952-53 the unrealised balance was 
Rs.27, 24, 997. In 1956-57, this figure had gone up to Rs. 70, 15, 950/ 
-. Meanwhile the water supply had increased considerably. 

6) Taccavi loans. In spite of poor recovery, considerable sums continue 
to be advanced, and they appear to be more in certain areas than in 
others. 

7) Tenants ejected. The figure given is that during the period 1948-49 to 
1958-59, 18, 361 tenants were ejected, but only 157 were rehabilitated. 

8) Savi n gs. In 1958-59, the Savings amount is given as Rs. 23, 97, 26, 
144/-. Soon after the withdrawals, amounted to Rs. 20,19,32,691/-. 
This left a balance of only Rs.3. 8 crores. At the same time, the 
expenditure incurred on the Savings Scheme by Government was 
considerable, in payment of commission to agents, T.A. and D.A., etc. 

9) The case of Hafiz Mohammed Umar Palwali is mentioned whose 
property in Palwal was declared evacuee, although he has all along 
lived in Delhi. 

10) There are complaints also against Rao Virendar Singh about various 
matters such as sale of land at a high price, etc., but I need not mention 
all these here. 
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2. I am sending those on to you as these facts appear to deserve looking 
into, and apparently they are based on official replies. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


60. To Darbara Singh: Congress Principles 94 

26th October, 1959 

My dear Darbara Singh, 

There was one matter I wanted to mention to you when you saw me, but forgot 
to do so. There is far too great a tendency in the Congress everywhere to forget 
principles and think of personalities. Often people are encouraged who do not 
believe in Congress principles. This is one of the chief reasons of troubles in 
the Congress. Therefore, stress should be laid on not only the principles, but 
also the programme of the Congress as laid down in our manifestos and more 
especially in the last Nagpur Session of the Congress. 95 If people do not accept 
that programme, then they cannot be given any position of responsibility. 

I think it is of great importance that we should maintain the quality of our 
congressmen, especially those in responsible offices. This is not only a question 
of their adhering to Congress principles, but also of their being people of integrity 
in public life and known to be such. The whole reputation of the Congress was 
built up in the integrity of its members and their capacity for sacrifice. Many of 
the troubles of the Congress organisation have been due to a lowering of our 
standards and to our accepting people or encouraging people who are not 
considered by the public as men or women of high integrity. 

Then a recent question that we have to face is that of the formation of the 
Swatantra Party. 96 I do not worry about Swatantra Party and indeed it may do 
some good to us by making the issues clearer before the public and by leading 
to a few people in the Congress who do not believe in the principles of the 
Congress leaving our organisation. That is all to the good and this will lead to 
clearer thinking. But this can only do good if we keep the issues clear. A person 
who joins the Swatantra Party or speaks in its favour can obviously have no 
place in the Congress. Thus to encourage such persons would lead to confusion 
in the public mind as to what we stand for. 

94. Letter to Darbara Singh, President, Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee, Chandigarh. 

95. See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 1 64-26 1 . 

96. See SWJN/SS/50/p. 2. 
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There is also the question of agrarian reforms in the Punjab. The reforms 
are already there but the question is of implementation, especially the land 
ceilings. The ejectment of tenants cannot be allowed to continue. 

I have written this letter to you so that some matters which I consider 
important should be borne in mind by you and your colleagues, especially in 
the elections that are coming. 

There is one case to which I might draw your attention. About a year and a 
half ago, one Om Perkash 97 of Rajpura was I believe charged for not keeping 
proper Congress accounts. The AICC drew attention to this matter and ultimately 
disciplinary action was taken against him by, I think, the District Congress 
Committee. Later, this Om Perkash appears to have become a member of the 
District Loan Advisory Committee for houses. These are the facts which I have 
heard. I do not know how far they are wholly correct. But if disciplinary action 
has been taken against a person in the Congress for failure to keep proper 
accounts, such a person can hardly be considered a fit and proper member of a 
committee dealing with loans etc. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


61. To Partap Singh Kairon: Propaganda Against 
Swatantra Party 98 


October 28, 1959 


My dear Partap Singh, 

In the recent Swatantra Party conference held at Patiala, very objectionable 
speeches were made." I know that this conference was limited to some of the 
so-called upper class people. But I do not think it will be right for us to ignore 
these developments. I think that the Congress organisation should carry on 
definite propaganda against this, and in favour of the Congress programme. 


97. Congress, ML A from Ludhiana, Punjab. 

98. Letter. 

99. According to The Tribune of 27 October 1959, the convention was called on 26 October 
1959 by Udham Singh Nagoke and Darshan Singh Pheruman, leaders of Swatantra Party 
in Punjab, and N.G Ranga presided. It denounced the Nagpur resolution on cooperative 
fanning. 
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The only way to rescue the Congress from ineptitude is to concentrate on definite 
policies and programmes and not on individuals. 

I am writing to Darbara Singh also on this subject ."* 0 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(x) Rajasthan 


62. To Home Ministry: Travelling Princes 101 

Yesterday I was in Jaipur and I discovered, not for the first time, that vast areas 
of Jaipur City and roundabout were supposed to be the private property of the 
Maharaja. In fact all the old buildings and land appertaining to the British 
Residency had been allotted to the Maharaja. My impression was that such 
Residency buildings elsewhere had not gone to the old ruling princes, but were 
taken over by the Government. Why the Jaipur lands were given to the Maharaja 
there, is not clear to me. 

There is one matter which I have, I think, previously referred to the Home 
Ministry . 102 This relates to the visits of ex-ruling princes to foreign countries. 
Quite a large number of them go to foreign countries every year. The Maharaja 
and Maharani of Jaipur go every year and spend about seven months in a year 
chiefly in England. 

I should like to have information as to how many of these ex-ruling princes 
went to foreign countries this year during summer and what their names are? If 
possible, also the period they spent outside India. 

Also, if any foreign exchange was given to them. If so, how much? Probably 
most of them do not take any foreign exchange. This can only mean that they 
have reserves of foreign exchange in foreign countries on which they can draw. 
I remember that the Home Ministry asked the ruling princes at one time for 
information about their foreign assets . 101 Many of them supplied this information, 
though perhaps not all. It is clear that these ex-princes going abroad and living 


100. See item 60 in this section. 

101. Note, 3 October 1959. File No. 37 (86)/59-65-PMS. 

102. See Selected Works of Govind Ballabh Pant , Vol. 17 (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2002), p. 480. 

103. See SWJN/SS/45/p. 482. 
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there ostentatiously for months must spend a good deal of money and, therefore, 
must have these foreign exchanges there. If they have not sent full information 
about them, they should be asked to do so. 

While I do not wish to come in the way of occasional visits abroad of these 
ex-princes, it seems to me improper that they should go abroad frequently and 
for long intervals and spend what is essentially India’s money and Indian 
currency in foreign countries. Apart from the question of money being spent, 
they function abroad in a manner which is not creditable to India. 

63. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Stone Quarry Contractors and 
Congress Dissidents 104 

October 7, 1959 

My dear Sukhadia, 

Some people came to see me today. Some of them were, I think, MLAs from 
Rajasthan. They gave me a representation, a copy of which I enclose. 105 

I do not know the facts in connection with this matter. But, if what they 
have stated in their representation is correct, it does seem rather odd why a 
private organisation which has been criticised in the past for its conduct should 
now be given this work, and more or less on a monopoly basis, in preference to 
cooperatives. The matter deserves your attention. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


104. Letter to Mohanlal Sukhadia. Chief Minister of Rajasthan. File No. 2/107/60-PMS. 

105. Mohanlal Sukhadia replied on 19 October 1959 that Dalip Singh, a dissident Congress 
MLA and a contractor with a close interest in stone quarrying in Kota, had collected 
signatures from a group of dissident Congress MLAs for this representation to Nehru to 
block the lease of the quarries to the Associated Stone Industries Ltd so that he could 
secure the lease later for himself. 
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64. To K. Ram: Correcting False Statements in the 
Press 106 

Please reply to this letter. 107 First of all tell them that the Jodhpur Municipality 
has not given me any dinner or indeed organised any function for me. I have 
not been to Jodhpur for some years. Some two weeks ago, I spent about 20 
minutes at the Jodhpur aerodrome changing planes. Therefore, the report they 
refer to is completely baseless. 

2. Perhaps the report refers to my visit to Nagaur where a great conference 
was held of Panches and Sarpanches from all over Rajasthan to consider the 
new scheme of handing over power to the Panchayat Samitis. This was a historic 
occasion and at this conference the Panches and Sarpanches discussed their 
problems for several days. I visited Nagaur on one of these days and addressed 
them. No dinner or other function was organised specially for me, except the 
meeting I addressed. I had joined the normal dinner of the Panches and the 
Sarpanches in the evening. 

3. You might send a copy of this letter and a copy of your reply to the 
Chief Minister of Rajasthan. Tell him that statements in the press should be 
contradicted and corrected. The sum of Rs.15 lakhs mentioned is of course 
fantastic. 


106. Note to K. Ram, PPS, 14 October 1959. File No. 8/111/59-PMS. 

107. Bhagvandas Sheth of the Swatantra Party had written to Nehru on 8 October 1959 quoting 
Saurashtra newspapers of 7 October “that the Jodhpur Municipality had performed a 
Dinner Party in your honour at the cost of Rs. 1 ,500,000 fifteen lakhs only.” He went on 
to advise “I hope you will feel sorry for having accepted such an honour of the Jodhpur 
Municipality and for the future advise the people at large not to spend a single Naya 
Paisa for honouring your august person.” 
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65. To Mulraj Kersondas: Nathdwara Temple Jewels 108 

30th October, 1959 

My dear Mulraj, 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th October. 109 1 have been much interested in 
the report of the Nathdwara Enquiry Commission which has justified the stand 
you took. 

As for some legislation to deal with funds of religious institutions, I believe 
some steps are being taken soon. To begin with, it is our wish to get all these 
funds properly audited and controlled in this way. To make a law which otherwise 
affects temple and mosque funds of different types would lead to considerable 
complications. That may come later. 

As for your housing schemes, I have drawn the attention of the State 
Governments repeatedly. I shall do so again. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


108. Letter to Mulraj Kersondas, an entrepreneur from Bombay. 

109. See Appendix 11, pp. 560-561. The Commission had been set up on 2 March 1959 
under Sarjoo Prasad, Chief Justice of Rajasthan. Mulraj had claimed that the Commission’s 
report of 18 October 1959 closely corresponded to his evidence to the Commission. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika reported on 19 October that the Commission had held the Tilkayat 
(head priest), Kesarsingh Ranavat, the then executive officer, and Kanahiyalal, the 
Gahnaghar Daroga, directly responsible for breaking open a sealed room in the Gahnaghar 
of the Shrinathji Temple at Nathdwara and removing jewels and valuables on 25 December 
1957. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 357; SWJN/SS/45/pp. 381-385; SWJN/SS/46/p. 342. 
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(xi) Uttar Pradesh 

66. To Sampurnanand: Border Roads 110 

October 16, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I had a visit today from Triloki Singh Brijwal 111 who came from the border 
areas of Almora. He gave me a note which I understand has been sent to you 
also. This, points out the great difficulties of the people on the border who 
cannot carry on any trade with Tibet. We can do nothing in this matter so far as 
trade with Tibet is concerned, but I think we should try to help these people in 
such ways as we can. 

I have always been of opinion that the first thing to be done about these 
distant and rather inaccessible areas is to build roads and other communications. 
It seems to me that the progress in this matter has been very slow. What is the 
position now? The Maharaja of Tehri Garhwal, 112 who is an M.P., writes to me 
frequently about this area. He came to see me today also. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


67. To Sampurnanand: Charges Against Kamlapati 
Tripathi 113 

October 18, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

You will remember that when I sent you our Law Minister’s note about 
Kamlapati’s case, 114 I suggested to you that you might show it to leaders of 
your Opposition. In your reply, you said you would do so. I forgot to mention 
that the note should be shown to Governor Giri. I think this should certainly be 


110. Letter to Sampurnanand, Chief Minister of UP.. File No. 2 ( 242 )/5 8-64- PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

1 1 1 . A businessman from Almora, UP. 

112. Shah Manabendra. 

113. Letter. 

1 14. Home Minister, UP Government. 
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done. Indeed, you can show the note to others too. The main point is that it 
should not be published and that copies of it should not be given to anybody. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

68. To Sampurnanand: Border Roads 115 

October 25, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Owing to the serious developments on our borders, we have had to give fresh 
thought to the question of communications. I find, after a reference to our 
Planning Commission, that the programme for the development of 
communications on the U.P.-Tibetan border has rather lagged behind the 
schedule. The provisions made in the Five Year Plans were not fully utilised, 
although there has been some improvement in 1958-59. 1 am referring, of course, 
especially to roads. We are prepared to help you more if necessary and I think 
Tarlok Singh 1,6 has recently had a talk with your Development Commissioner 
on the subject. 

Will you please look into this matter as soon as possible and let us know 
the position? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 15. Letter. File No. 2 (242V58-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

116. Additional Secretary, Planning Commission. 
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(xii) West Bengal 

69. To B.C. Roy: Caution Against Additional Amenities 117 

October 7, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

I understand that the West Bengal Legislative Assembly has just passed an 
amendment to the Members’ Salaries & Emoluments Act providing free first 
class railway travel up to 3,000 miles in a year throughout India and certain 
additions to daily and conveyance allowances. It has struck me that at this 
particular juncture in West Bengal when there is so much suffering and so 
much agitation, this measure might well irritate the public generally and give 
another handle for agitation. I am merely drawing your attention to this matter. 
It is, of course, for you to decide. 

I might tell you that there have been repeated attempts here in Parliament 
to add to the privileges of Members. For instance, they have asked for free air 
travel as well as some other additional amenities. We have resisted these, whether 
they came from Congress or Opposition Benches, and made it quite clear that 
we are not prepared to add to the financial burden of the State. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


70. To B.C. Roy: Contributions for Flood Relief 118 

October 8, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

I sent you another cheque for Rs. 25,000/- from the PM’s National Relief Fund 
for flood relief in West Bengal. I was able to do so because I received some 
further subscriptions today, among these a contribution of Rs. 25,000/- from 
the U.S. Government. I have received some other promises today also from 
some Delhi merchants. 

GD. Birla has informed that within a few days, in response to my appeal 
for flood relief, he will send me Rs. 1 lakh. When I receive this, I shall send you 
some more money. 

117. Letter. Reproduced from Saroj Chakrabarty, With Dr. B. C. Roy and Other Chief Ministers: 
A Record Upto 1962 (Calcutta: Benson’s, 1974), pp. 428-429. 

118. Letter. 
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I am enclosing a cheque for Rs. 1 ,000/- for your Flood Relief Fund. This is 
entirely my personal contribution and has nothing to do with any official fund. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawahar] 

71. To Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim: Visit to Flood Affected 
Areas 119 

October 16, 1959 

My dear Hafizji, 

I intend going to Calcutta on the 21st October for a day to have a look at the 
flood situation there and to discuss matters in connection with it. My present 
intention is to leave Palam about 7.15 in the morning, reach Calcutta at 10.30 
and immediately take off from Dum Dum in a helicopter to fly over the flood- 
affected areas. This flight will take about six hours, and I shall return about 5 
p.m. In the course of the evening, I shall discuss matters with the Ministers and 
officials there. Next morning, I intend returning to Delhi stopping at Allahabad 
for two or three hours to see Lai Bahadur. 

It struck me that perhaps you might care to come to Calcutta also with me. 
A visit by you to the flood-affected areas would be desirable and would have a 
good effect. I am not at all sure if the small helicopter will be able to 
accommodate others. Dr. Roy is coming here tomorrow, and I shall try to find 
out from him. You will anyhow be able to discuss matters with people in Calcutta. 
You can come back with me the next day or, if you prefer it, stay in Calcutta for 
two or three days more. 

The immediate need, of course, in West Bengal is for relief. But there is 
another aspect of this problem of floods which is troubling people in Bengal 
greatly. What has been the effect of the Damodar dams? Have they increased 
the liability to floods? What more should be done to prevent such a calamity 
occurring again, and such like questions? I think it is necessary for some of our 
best experts to visit this area and give their opinion as to what should be done. 
There is a demand for this, and we should certainly take this step. What we do 
afterwards will depend on their preliminary report. Probably it is too early yet 
to have this enquiry. We have to wait till the floods have completely subsided. 
Nevertheless, it might be desirable for some expert to go there straightaway 

119. Letter. File No. 8/122/59-PMS. 
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and have a talk with the Calcutta people. If you think it worthwhile one or two 
of your experts could accompany me to Calcutta on the 21st and have these 
preliminary talks. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

72. Distress Over Unprecedented Calamity 120 

Nature had dealt very unkindly with West Bengal in many ways. Recently, we 
lived in the hope of a really bumper crop there during the next season. But 
cyclone and floods came to dash our hopes and bring distress and misery to a 
vast number of people. This unprecedented calamity demands an equally 
unprecedented endeavour to meet the challenge. I am glad that people in Bengal 
are rising to this challenge and doing their utmost to help those that are afflicted. 
Indeed, this is not a matter for Bengal only but for the whole of India and I 
earnestly hope that help will come from every part of India. 


73. At the Press Conference, Calcutta: West Bengal 
Flood a “National Calamity” 121 

“FLOOD CONTROL IN BENGAL-CENTRE TO SET UP COMMITTEE” 

Calcutta 
Oct. 21 

The Prime Minister Mr. Nehru announced here today that the Government of 
India would soon constitute a two-man high-power commission to study in 
detail comprehensive measures for flood control in this region. 

Mr. Nehru who was addressing a Press conference at the Raj Bhavan 
immediately after his return from an aerial survey of the flood affected areas in 
Burdwan, Murshidabad and parts of Nadia declared that unprecedented flood 
in West Bengal was a “national calamity” and it was up to every Indian to help 
the flood affected victims. 

120. Message forwarded to Ashutosh Ghosh, Secretary, West Bengal Flood Relief Committee, 
Bengal, 20 October 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

121. Report of speech, Calcutta, 21 October 1959. From The Hindu , 22 October 1959. 
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Recounting his impressions of visits to the places where the Air Force 
helicopter, in which he was travelling, could land, the Prime Minister said that 
he was glad to note that twenty to thirty thousand people, who had braved all 
hazards to meet him, were laughing and jovial despite the heavy suffering which 
they had undergone. 

Mr. Nehru said that the immediate problem was to drain out water from the 
water-logged areas and that too quickly. While he was not opposed to “build 
dams where necessary”, he was against this mentality to have dams wherever 
floods occurred. He said he was glad to find that people were becoming 
conscious of the fact that floods were not God-ordained and that human agencies 
could control them. While floods caused heavy damage, they also brought in 
their wake good silt which would help produce better crops. He was against 
“damming up the province from floods”, the idea was absurd, he said. 

He suggested that the people should live with floods and should construct 
their houses on a higher ground or raised levels in low areas. He suggested that 
the people in villages should construct a large village dormitory on a raised 
ground where they could go for safety in case of emergency. 

CRITICISM OF D.V.C. DEPRECATED 

Mr. Nehru rebuked the people who blamed the Damodar Valley Corporation 
authorities for negligence in controlling floods and stated that it was not fair to 
condemn and criticise and find scape-goats for floods. He agreed that an enquiry 
might be held and until it became an established fact, he was not prepared to 
say a word criticising anybody or apportioning blame. “It is a way of mental 
escape from the burdens we carry”, he added. 

Instancing cyclones in various advanced countries like United States and 
Japan, the Prime Minister said: “There is no good getting cold feet and blame 
other for nature’s fury.” 

Prime Minister Nehru arrived from Delhi in the morning. 
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74. To Krishna Menon: Flood Relief for Bengal and 
DVC 122 

My visit to Calcutta and various parts of West Bengal confirmed our impression 
that the cyclone and floods had done very great damage there. I visited a number 
of places by helicopter as there was no other way of getting there. The floods 
have subsided considerably but large areas are still under water. Paddy crops 
which were in very fine shape have suffered greatly. Tens of thousands of village 
mud huts have been swept away. The immediate problem of relief, which means 
food, clothing, medicines and some kind of temporary shelter, is being attended 
to, though there are still difficulties in reaching some places. In Orissa the 
same thing has happened on a smaller scale. 

2. While these immediate problems are necessarily occupying attention, 
people are even more worried about the future and how to prevent such floods. 
The Damodar Valley dams etc. did good work but were not adequate for the 
purpose. A high level committee of engineers has been appointed to go into 
this matter. 123 Meanwhile the need is for relief. 


75. To Humayun Kabir: Tagore Centenary Fund 124 

October 30, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 30th October about Rabindranath Tagore Centenary Fund. 125 

I am inquiring as to whether the Standard Vacuum Oil Company has sent their 

donation or not. 

As for not having two Funds, that would have been desirable, but, having 

started a special Fund as Chancellor of Visva-Bharati, it would be rather 

awkward for me to say that that Fund is closed. As a matter of fact, hardly any 

122. Telegram, 24 October 1959. 

123. According to The Times of India of 31 October 1959, a team of three Central and State 
engineers which visited the flood affected areas in West Bengal had recommended the 
raising of the level of villages and protection of major towns by constructing ring bounds 
in the worst affected regions. Construction of storage dams on the offending rivers and 
increase of the flood control capacity of the existing DVC reservoirs were also 
recommended as a long term measure. 

124. Letter to Humayun Kabir, Union Minister for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

125. Also known as Rabindranath Tagore Jayanti Fund, established in 1957 to celebrate his 
birth centenary in May 1961. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 195-196. 
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mention is made about that Fund now and we need not advertise it in any way. 
Practically speaking, we could deal with one Fund. 

Shri GD. Birla wrote that he would be giving Rs. 1 lakh for Visva-Bharati. 
He did this at the instance of Shri S.R. Das. As far as I remember, he has sent 
me Rs.50, 000/- already. The rest will probably come later. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


76. To B.C. Roy: Indira Gandhi’s visit to Calcutta 126 

October 30, 1959 

My dear Bidhan, 

I had your letter today about the rumour that I was visiting Santiniketan on the 
8th November. I have sent you a telegram contradicting this report. At no time 
did I think of going to Santiniketan on the 8th November. I do not know how 
this wrong report was circulated. I shall be in Delhi on the 8th and 9th. I am 
leaving on the 10th morning for Indore. 

2. Indira continues her touring in spite of everything. Tonight she has 
gone to some places in Uttar Pradesh. She returns after three or four days and 
then goes to Bombay and Kutch almost immediately, returning on the 10th. 
She will thus not be here when you come on the 8th. 

3. I have been trying hard to limit her touring, but there are two places 
which she wants to go to. One is Mysore. That is an old promise and she is 
likely to go there for four or five days late in November. She would also like to 
pay a relatively brief visit to Calcutta if you thing that this is feasible. The main 
purpose of her visit would be more psychological than other, that is, because of 
the floods. She wanted to go there earlier, but she had been hopelessly entangled 
in other tours. If, therefore, you think that she can go there for two or possibly 
three days, this might be arranged to suit her and your convenience. She is tied 
up till the 16th November, that is, she comes back on the 16th November after 
various visits outside Delhi. After two or perhaps three days in Delhi she can 
go to Calcutta, say about the 18th or 19th. If you think it convenient, she could 
go to one or two of the flood affected areas. I would not like her to overstrain 
herself. 


1 26. Letter. Reproduced from Saroj Chakrabarty, With Dr B. C. Roy and Other Chief Ministers: 
A Record Upto 1962 (Calcutta: Benson’s, 1974), p. 427. Also available in JN Collection. 
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4. When you come here on the 8th, could you please bring some fresh 
cocoanuts for her? As you know, she has been advised to drink Dhab. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawahar 


(c) Pondicherry 

77. To Gulzarilal Nanda: Pondicherry Bharat Sewak 
Samaj 127 

October 30, 1959 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

I sent you a copy of a telegram which Goubert 1 28 of Pondicherry had sent me in 
regard to the appointment of a Convenor of the Pondicherry Bharat Sewak 
Samaj. I wish to reply to Goubert. I should like to know what your advice is in 
this matter. 

Broadly speaking, I think that for work in Pondicherry itself of the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj, the advice of the Madras Congress people might well be not 
appropriate. Pondicherry has a certain individuality which it treasures and does 
not like being imposed upon. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. Letter to Gulzarilal Nanda. Union Labour Minister. File No. 40 (12)/58-66-PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

1 28. Edouard Goubert, Congress Member, Pondicherry Representative Assembly. 
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(d) Sikkim 

78. To Indira Gandhi: Sikkim Congress, a “Good” 
Organisation 129 

You have already seen some telegram we have received from Gangtok, about 
some remarks you are reported to have made regarding the Sikkim Congress. 
Now this letter has come for you from the President of the Sikkim State 
Congress. 130 I hope you will send a suitable reply to him. 

2. The Sikkim State Congress is, on the whole, a good organisation and 
has played an important role in Sikkim. Sometimes it has gone astray a little, 
but, generally speaking, it has restrained itself and followed our advice. It is 
desirable, therefore, not to discourage it in any way in public or otherwise. 

3 . The question of affiliation of the Sikkim Congress to the Indian National 
Congress is, of course, a separate matter. I do not think this is possible under 
the present Constitution of the Congress. But they have often sent delegates 
and we have accepted them as such. 131 


(e) Administration 

79. To K. Raghuramaiah: Enquiry on Cheoki Depot 132 

I have read these notes. I think it is desirable for the Deputy Minister to visit the 
Cheoki Depot 133 and to enquire into these matters personally and thoroughly. 

2. Reading through the Secretary’s note, it seems to me that the approach 
of the local authorities has not been very commendable. There is Ganesh Prasad’s 
case. The fact that he did not disclose his suffering from Tuberculosis to the 
Depot authorities is certainly against rules and regulations. But from any human 
point of view to consider this offence as deserving of being charge-sheeted and 
serious action taken seems to me not proper. A person suffering from 


129. Note, 1 October 1959. 

130. K.R. Pradhan; he wrote to Indira Gandhi on 26 September 1959 

131. See SWJN/SS/41/pp. 649-651. 

132. Note to K. Raghuramaiah, Union Deputy Minister of Defence and O. Pulla Reddi, Defence 
Secretary, 9 October 1959. 

133. Central Government’s Arms and Ammunition Depot is located at Cheoki, Allahabad. 
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Tuberculosis deserves some sympathy, even though he might have tried to 
conceal his illness. 

3. Iam not referring to the other matters contained in this note. But they 
do leave an impression on my mind of an approach to labour a question which 
is rigid and lacks the human element. It should always be remembered that 
these are human problems to be dealt with on that basis. 


80. To C.R. Srinivasan: False Reports of Squandering 
Money 134 

In acknowledging this picture sent by Mr Karanjia, 135 you might refer to the 
article by Shri K.A. Abbas on the last page. 136 Say that my attention was drawn 
to special expenditures being incurred for the airfield and the Rest House and I 
enquired into this matter. We found that the reports made were greatly 
exaggerated. The Rest House was already there, but a second story [sic] was 
put on to it. This was not for my sake but because it was the general plan of 
increasing the capacity of that Rest House. The airfield also was not made 
specially for me, but was a part of their planning. It is true that this was expedited 
for the purposes of the conference. There was no pomp or ceremony in it at all 
in the ordinary sense of the word; it was a strictly business gathering of a very 
large number of Panches and Sarpanches who had come from all over Rajasthan. 
The rest of the expenditure was incurred in simple arrangements for the stay of 
these thousands of Panches for several days. The conference lasted many days 
although the Prime Minister was there only for part of one day. 


134. Note, 14 October 1959. 

135. R.K. Karanjia, editor of Blitz, in his letter of 9 October 1959 enclosed a souvenir photo 
of the Chowpatty Rally together with a copy of the latest issue of Blitz. 

136. Abbas, a columnist with Blitz , in an article titled High Cost of Socialist Pattern — Haifa 
Million for Half a Day , dated 10 October 1959 criticised “special expenditures”, incurred 
for the airfield and the Rest House at Nagaur during Nehru’s visit on 2-3 October 1959. 
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81. To K.S. Thimayya: Governors’ Conference 137 


19th October, 1959 


My dear Thimayya, 

The President is inviting the Governors of various States to the Governors’ 
Conference to be held in Delhi on the 27th and 28th October. He would like the 
Governors to be told of the situation on our borders. For this purpose, I suggest 
that you might attend this conference on the 28th October at 9.30 a.m. The 
conference is being held at Rashtrapati Bhavan. We shall also have there our 
men from the Historical Section of the External Affairs Ministry with their 
maps and charts. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


82. To O. Pulla Reddi: Defence Officers’ Rent Payment 138 

The Cabinet Secretary sent me a note about a month ago on the subject of rent 
to be paid by Defence officers who are posted to Delhi for a period. The question 
arose in the case of those Defence officers who owned houses in Delhi which 
they had rented out. Under the normal rules if an officer has a house of his own 
in Delhi which he has rented out, presumably at high rent, then there is no 
reason why he should be charged only a concessional rent for additional 
government accommodation given to him. 

2. In spite of informal discussions, no agreement has been arrived at. It 
appears, however, that a proposal was made by the Cabinet Secretary, and largely 
accepted by other Ministries excepting the Defence, to the effect that 
concessional rates might be permitted for two years to the Defence officers in 
Delhi, but not afterwards. In answer to this it was pointed out that the normal 
tenure of Service officers in Delhi will be three years and it will be difficult for 
them to make special arrangements for an extra year. Further that even after 
three years they should be charged rent at some concessional rate which may 
be less than the normal. 

3. I do not think it is necessary for this matter to be kept pending for the 
return of the Defence Minister. We should deal with it as soon as possible and 

137. Letter. 

138. Note, 19 October 1959. 
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finalise it. There is certainly something in favour of the Defence contention 
about officers being posted here for small periods. At the same time, any marked 
difference between them and Civilian officers who are also posted here usually 
for fixed periods would not be desirable. This would particularly apply to 
External Affairs Ministry officers. The whole point is that if an officer. Civilian 
or Defence, is actually drawing considerable rent for the house he has built, 
there is no obvious reason why he should be given a concessional rate. Land 
was given to officers to build houses for themselves and not for speculation or 
for investment from the point of view of getting high rents. I presume that there 
are not many cases where such land has been given to officers. Probably some 
senior officers got this land. 

4. On the whole, it seems to me that the proposal made by the Cabinet 
Secretary has much logic in it. Possibly the period might be extended somewhat. 
But there is no reason whatever to make it an indefinite period. 

5. I feel, therefore, that we should consider this matter afresh in the 
Defence Ministry before it is sent up to the Cabinet. If we can come to an 
agreement ourselves, then it will not go up to the Cabinet. 

6. I should like to know how many cases there are of such land being 
given for building houses to the Defence officers. 

83. To S. Dutt: Alerting Border Police 139 

I had a talk with you and General Thimayya this morning on this subject. It is 
clear that the defence of the entire frontier area in the North and North-East 
must be coordinated and placed directly under the army. This means that the 
present arrangements under the State Governments of U.P., Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh as well as the Intelligence and Border Police in Ladakh should be 
under the directions of the army authorities. The army authorities may and 
presumably will use the present police personnel at the frontier, but the general 
direction, both operational and otherwise, should be that of the Army 
Headquarters. I have asked General Thimayya to meet the D.I.B., Shri Mullik, 
and discuss this matter with him. I have also written today to the Home Minister, 
Chief Ministers of U.P. and Punjab and the Lieutenant-Governor of Himachal 
Pradesh on this subject. 140 

In view of recent developments, this question of frontier defence has to be 
considered afresh. General Thimayya has promised to put up a paper on this 

139. Note, 25 October 1959. 

140. See item 170 in volume. 
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subject soon for our consideration. It is not necessary to appoint a committee 
for this purpose but, after General Thimayya’s note has been considered by our 
Ministry, a meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee should be held. On the 
29th October morning, I have invited you and General Thimayya to come to 
the Governors’ Conference where the frontier question will be discussed. 


84. To K. Ram: Appointment to Executive Positions 141 

Some months ago or perhaps more, I mentioned the case of a senior officer in 
the army, a Muslim, who had retired at a fairly early age. His name had been 
mentioned to me by Shri Shah Nawaz Khan. 142 He seemed to be a very fit 
person for some kind of a senior administrative appointment. I understand that 
you pursued this matter with many Ministries but nothing has come of it. I do 
not at the moment remember his name, but I think it was Ashraf. What exactly 
happened? It is a pity not to use some of these men who are really good. 

There are other cases too of senior men who are retiring from the army. 
One such case is that of Major-General Dubey who was in the Delhi Command. 
We are often in search of people to take up executive positions in our big 
undertakings. Normally nobody thinks about these army people who, I think, 
might be better than many whom we may employ. 

You might find out the names of any such special persons like this from 
Shri Shah Nawaz Khan and then I should like to pursue this matter further with 
the Cabinet Secretary, Planning Commission and some Ministries. 


141. Note, 25 October 1959. 

142. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Meerut, Uttar Pradesh, and Deputy Minister of Railways. 
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85. To G.B. Pant: Responsibilities of 
Army Authorities 143 

October 25, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have sent to the Chief Ministers of Uttar Pradesh 
and the Punjab and the Lieutenant-Governor of Himachal Pradesh. Also to the 
Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. I am sure you will agree with what I 
have written. 

The immediate issue is Ladakh. There also final responsibility having been 
cast on the army authorities, we must abide by their judgment as to what should 
be done. The present border force there and the intelligence have done good 
work and will no doubt continue, but it will have to function under the broad 
directions of the army and communication should be organised accordingly. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


86. To O. Pulla Reddi: Defence Officers’ Rent 144 

I have read this note of the Defence Secretary. I do not think it meets the point 
raised by me in my note. The question raised, in spite of the long noting, is a 
relatively simple one. Should an officer, civil or military, get special Government 
concessions on rent when he is earning large sums of money by receiving rent 
on houses that he has built? I am told that sometimes the rents being received 
by officers on such houses even go up to Rs.7,000/- or Rs. 8,000/- a month. 
Even if these rents are half this figure, they are very considerable. A person 
receiving such rents is not obviously justified in claiming from Government 
special treatment in regard to concessions on the house he occupies. He cannot 
have it both ways. Land in Delhi should not be allotted to any person merely 
for speculation, and not more than one such plot should be given for residential 
purposes. In case of officers who have to serve outside Delhi, they should 
certainly be allowed to rent out their houses, but on their re-posting in Delhi, 
the only argument that may be raised is that the houses they built cannot be got 
back by them as they are rented out. 

143. Letter. 

144. Note, 25 October 1959. 
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2. I do not, therefore, understand at all any other argument in this 
connection. To meet the one valid objection of quick transfers, it was suggested 
that for a period of two years they might be allowed to have the concession and 
a house in Delhi even though they have their own houses here. But to suggest 
that indefinitely they should have some kind of a special concession even though 
they are earning a considerable sum of money in rent appears to me to have no 
justification whatever. 

3. In Defence Secretary’s note, it is mentioned that some of the plots 
allotted to Defence Services personnel have passed into the hands of others. 
That also appeals to me to have been not quite proper, even though there was 
no rule against it. The whole purpose of allotting the plot was to enable the 
Defence Service officer to build a house for his own residence and not to 
speculate on land values. 

4. If necessity arises, I shall have to go much more deeply into the question 
of the houses that have actually been built by officers or others in the Defence 
Services and rented out; what rents are charged for them. Also if these houses 
were built and rented out while the officers in question were in Delhi at the 
time. Further, are there any cases of more than one plot of land being owned by 
an individual and thus his getting rent from several properties, while he claims 
a concessional rate for the house he is living in. 

5. Obviously, whatever principle we may apply will have some general 
application. The Foreign Service personnel have to face exactly the same 
difficulty as Defence Services personnel, possibly more so. 

6. Unless some satisfactory arrangement is reached, the matter should be 
considered in the Defence Minister’s Committee. 


87. To O. Pulla Reddi: Thimayya’s Resignation 145 

As these Questions are addressed to the Minister of Defence, the Defence 
Ministry will please send the following note to the Lok Sabha Secretariat. 

2. I have seen three Questions, Nos. 1757, 2446 and 3180 addressed to 
the Minister of Defence for answer in the Lok Sabha. All these Questions relate 
to the letter of resignation of General Thimayya addressed to the Prime Minister 
and to matters connected therewith, more especially in regard to the leakage of 
this resignation. I would submit to Mr. Speaker that it would not be desirable 
for me to deal with these Questions in the Lok Sabha. I have enquired into 

145. Note, 27 October 1959. 
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these matters and not been able to come to a definite conclusion. I decided, 
therefore, not to pursue this any further as this would serve no useful purpose. 
It would indeed revive a controversy which is neither good for the Army nor 
for the public generally. I trust, therefore, that Mr. Speaker will be pleased not 
to allow these questions. 

88. To MEA: Chancery in Tokyo 146 

I sent you a little note the other day about the proposal to build our Chancery in 
Tokyo. I mentioned in that note that the Finance Minister, during his recent 
visit to Tokyo 14 had inspected the site for our Chancery and had agreed with 
our Ambassador’s proposal. This proposal was not only to build the Chancery 
there, but the Embassy also on the same place of land. 

2. This afternoon the Comptroller & Auditor General 148 came to see me. 
He had also been to Tokyo recently and seen this plot of land and the Embassy. 
He told me first of all that we had suffered considerable loss by not building 
the Chancery earlier. We had had this plot of land for the last five years or so 
and meanwhile we had been paying a very heavy rent for the present Chancery 
office and rented building which were in addition not very suitable. If we had 
built our Chancery five years ago, the amount spent on it would have been 
roughly the same as the rent we have paid during this five years period. 

3. As regards the proposal of the Ambassador to have the Embassy also 
on the same plot, the Comptroller & Auditor General is not in favour of it. He 
said that this place of land measure about one acre. It is a good piece of land for 
the Chancery and centrally situated. But to crowd it with the Embassy also did 
not appear to him to be at all desirable. There will be no open land left at all. 
But, in any event, he said that the Chancery building should be put up as soon 
as possible. From a relatively long term view this will be advantageous for us 
even from the foreign exchange point of view. 

4. I have no particular recollection of this piece of land in Tokyo which 
we bought for the Chancery. I rather liked our Embassy building there which 
had plenty of land. The one disadvantage is that the Embassy is rather far from 
the central part of the city. It would be possible to build the Chancery in the 


146. Note to SG FS and M.J. Desai, CS. 29 October 1959. 

1 47. He arrived in Tokyo on 1 7 October 1 959 for a five-day visit to discuss Japanese economic 
aid to India. 

148. Asok K. Chanda. 
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land there but that would not be a suitable site for the Chancery as it is far 
away. 

5. Anyhow, we should come to a fairly quick decision about putting up 
the Chancery building. 

6. The Comptroller & Auditor General also visited Hong Kong and said 
that it would be advantageous for us to purchase the present building occupied 
by our Mission there instead of paying rent for it. It is quite suitable for our 
work. I think he told me that we were paying Rs. 24,000/- per year as rent while 
we can buy it for Rs. 2 lakhs. 


(f) Representative Institutions 

89. Public Meeting, Nagaur: Democratic decentralisation— 
A Historic Step 149 

We are going to lay the foundations of democracy or Panchayat Raj in our 
country. If Mahatma Gandhi had been alive today, how happy he would have 
felt. Rajasthan is the heart of India, historically as well as geographically. The 
people of this State have come from villages and towns and have pledged 
themselves to take upon their shoulders the heavy responsibilities of democracy 
and the Government of this State have, by an Act of Legislature, handed ever 
the responsibilities to them. It is a historic task and it would have given great 
pleasure to Mahatma Gandhi to know that such a historic step was taken on his 
birthday. 

As I look back over the history of India, I find that during this long and 
chequered period of India’s history, many things have happened. So many great 
events that took place have been recorded in history while others are only 
enshrined in the hearts of the people. For instance we celebrate Ram Lila in 
every nook and comer of India. Dussehra is celebrated throughout the country 
because it is imprinted on the hearts of people, not on the pages of history. All 
these events both recorded as well as unrecorded have been absorbed in the life 
of our nation. The ups and downs that we have witnessed, the pains and pleasures 
that we have gone through, the successes or failures that we have met have all 
gone to constitute what we call India. 

149. Speech at Nagaur in Rajasthan while inaugurating the programme of Democratic 

Decentralisation on 2 October 1959. The speech was in Hindi; it was translated by D.C. 

Sharma, Congress Lok Sabha MP from Gurdaspur, Punjab, and published in A.I.C.C. 

Economic Review, Vol. 11, No. 16-18, New Delhi, January 16, 1960. 
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What is Mother India? 

The story of India is very very long and I do not know how many of you have 
tried to know it. Since our childhood, we have heard and read a lot about what 
we are, why we call our country Bharat and why we shout Jai Hind. Our country 
may be called by different names, Bharat, Hindustan, India and when we shout 
the slogan Jai Hind, we mean the same thing. May I ask from you what Mother 
India stands for? Once I enquired from some sturdy peasants of the Punjab, 
who were shouting Jai Hind at the top of their voices, what Mother India stood 
for. After a lot of thinking they replied that the soil on which they stood 
represented Mother India. I again enquired whether the soil alone was Mother 
India, to which they could not give a clear answer and asked me to explain it. I 
told them that the Mother India did not mean the picture of a long-haired goddess 
that they had seen here and there. The picture is only a symbol; Mother India 
really meant all of us who were the part and parcel of this great country. Each 
one of us was a part of Mother India and all the 400 millions of Indians 
constituted Mother India as a whole. Even those who have gone before us and 
the others, who will follow, will be a part of Mother India. In the living present 
it is we who jointly make up our country and, therefore, when we shout Jai 
Hind, it means so many things. 

We are building the future 

We should, therefore, be clear in our minds that it is we, the people of this 
country, the present, the past and the future generations, that are a part and 
parcel of this great country. We are engaged in various activities in our homes 
and on the fields. If we look at it from another angle, we are working today for 
our future; the past is gone but we are trying to dress Mother India in new 
clothes. The old clothes that Mother India was wearing, were tattered and tom 
because she was poor. Now we want Mother India to put on a new garb and to 
live in a beautiful house. We want to get our country all the necessities of life. 
We want our countrymen to enjoy adequate food and shelter. We want to obtain 
these things by our efforts, not through charity. We want to raise our country by 
our own industry and hard work. It is a gigantic task before us so that when our 
children grew up, they should find themselves in a new India, the India of our 
dreams in which there should be no poverty or hunger. There was a time when 
we saw the dream of an independent India. At that time that dream appeared to 
be impossible because India, was ruled by a mighty empire. To our good luck 
we had a great leader at that time who infused a new zeal in our hearts. We had 
a mad desire to win independence and I must say that on occasions madness is 
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also necessary. In great enterprises we cannot take every step after calculations. 
We jumped into the battle but it was not an armed battle. Slowly and gradually 
we saw our dreams come true. It is usually very rare that the dreams we see are 
realised; but our dreams came to fulfilment and a new chapter was added to the 
history of the world when India became independent. It was through peace and 
unity that we were able to shake off the foreign imperialism. After the realisation 
of the dream of independence, however, our work was not concluded. We were 
confronted with big problems because this great country was still poor and 
weak. Quite a large number of people did not get enough clothes to wear or 
opportunities for employment. We could not hold the Congress responsible for 
our ills nor could we go round with a begging bowl because no country can 
make progress through charity. We had to depend upon our own labour and 
hard work and this was a formidable problem before us. 

The days of rulers must change 

At that time one of the biggest problem was that the country was divided into 
small states ruled by petty rulers. If a country is broken up like that, it can never 
make any progress. Our first task, therefore, was to eliminate the petty rulers. 
The institution of kingship had outlived its utility. The world had moved forward, 
our social structure had assumed a new shape and like a child, it had grown up. 
Old clothes are good in their own time but you all knew that when a child 
grows up, its old clothes become tight and unfit for use. Wise parents, therefore, 
keep on replacing the old clothes by new ones. Society is dynamic. Its structure 
must keep pace with the changing times. I agree that the basic principles that 
form the core of society must be kept intact but the outward garb of society is 
something different. There was a time when kingship was probably suited to 
the conditions of society. Some kings have, no doubt, been great men. We are 
proud of them and we shall always remember them with gratitude. But those 
times have gone by and an institution which was good 300 years back has 
become outdated today. Similarly even jagirdari had its use at a particular time 
but with the change of times we had to abolish jagirdari. We had no enmity 
against any ruler or jagirdar; they were also our friends and comrades; a part 
and parcel of Mother India. But the system of individual rule is an anachronism 
in the world of today. It hinders the country’s progress and so we had to put an 
end to this system. Jagirdars and taluqdars are a relic of the past and the outdated 
institutions of yesterday cannot be useful today. We had to overhaul the social 
structure and we did it peacefully without causing any discord or bloodshed. If 
you read the history of the world, you will find that many revolutions took 
place when people tried to change the social order but in our country this change 
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was brought about by peaceful methods. 

Science, the secret of other nations’ progress 

If I examine the history of India, I find that thousands of years ago India was a 
great country. People from far and wide came to visit this famous land and as 
compared with other countries it was fabulously rich. Then came the downfall 
when other countries became rich and we became poor. You will probably say 
that one fifty years of foreign rule have reduced us to poverty. But this will only 
be a partial answer. Why was the foreign rule clamped upon our country? The 
reason was that our social structure had become old, we were suffering from 
internecine quarrels and our progress had come to a standstill. We were clinging 
to the old order whereas England, like other countries of Europe, had put off its 
old clothes and donned new ones. The people of England learnt new scientific 
knowledge and technological skill. They had mastered the forces of nature and 
had harnessed them for their use. Just to give you one example, we see lightning 
in the sky. This lightning is not in any way different from the electric energy 
that we use. The only difference is that the former is beyond human control; 
whereas electricity we can produce with the help of our own machines. For 
thousands of years, the means of communications were horses or bullock carts. 
Then came the railway engine propelled by steam power. Everyone had seen 
the steam in our own homes but we never thought of harnessing this source of 
energy for driving a railway engine. The people of Europe were able to control 
these forces and utilise them for running all kinds of machines and for inventing 
new weapons. With the introduction of machines and new weapon they not 
only acquired military strength but they also developed capacity for work. 

The power of machines 

You work with your hands. If you are strong enough, you will probably be able 
to do the work of four men at the most. The people of Europe built a small 
machine which could do work of 100 men. With the help of these machines 
they gained great strength and began to produce greater and greater wealth in 
the fields and factories. This was a great revolution which increased their military 
strength and their wealth tremendously. What is after all wealth? Gold and 
silver are not the real wealth of a country; the real wealth of a country lies in the 
industry and hard work of its people with which they produce wealth from the 
land or manufacture goods in factories. A carpenter, a blacksmith or a goldsmith 
produces wealth on a small scale. Gold and silver, therefore, are only 
commodities of exchange; one cannot subsist on them. The people of Europe, 
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therefore, controlled the forces of nature and learnt many things. Take for 
instance the case of the aeroplane. If a young man starts getting training, he can 
learn to run an aeroplane within two or three years. In our country aeroplanes 
are now being manufactured. There is no magic by which aeroplane flies into 
the air. It is all due to science. Therefore I say that the nations which learnt new 
scientific knowledge became strong, their wealth increased and they began to 
dominate the world while we were left behind. The English began to rule India 
because India was backward in scientific knowledge. We became complacent 
and we did not acquire knowledge of the new scientific methods. 

Thus the world went on changing but India remained where it was. In the 
race of new technological skill, we were left behind. Our Rajas and Maharajas 
had all their paraphernalia of elephants and golden crowns but they lacked real 
strength. In older times a ruler possessed the strength of muscles and he could 
face the enemies successfully. But in the modem world the rulers were kings 
only in name. In the world of today only he is strong who possesses scientific 
knowledge, who can build aeroplanes, who can install machines and who can 
invent new weapons. In the changed world of today, the scientists and the 
engineers are the real heroes. Therefore I say that social values go on changing. 
The days of mlers are gone; but strangely enough in our country, the institution 
of kingship continued for about a 100 years. It was not due to the intrinsic 
strength of individual mlers but due to the protection of the British Government. 
The British Government maintained them because they were their loyal 
supporters. When the British rule ended, the support of the kings also 
disappeared and kingship came to an end. Similarly jagirdari also disappeared 
from our country. 

Rural Uplift 

Let us now study the political aspect of the question. We became independent 
and we established the rule of the people and every citizen of India was given 
the right of vote. You elected your representatives to various Assemblies like 
that of Delhi and Jaipur and to the Lok Sabha. In a way it was a step in the right 
direction but still after electing the people’s representatives, real democracy 
did not come into being. If the big officers consult the people now and then, it 
does not usher in the rule of the people. India will make real progress only 
when the people living in villages become politically conscious. More than 80 
per cent of the Indian population lives in villages and the progress of the country 
is bound up with the progress in villages. Whenever our villages make progress, 
India will become a strong nation and nobody will be able to stop its onward 
march. Seven years ago we started development plans like the Community 
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Projects and the National Extension Services. 1 ' 0 These by now have covered 
more than three lakhs of villages and on the whole good work has been done. 
You must, however, realise that to uplift lakhs of villages is not an ordinary 
task and we have not been able to do as much as we expected. The reason for 
the slow progress is our dependence on official machinery. An officer is probably 
necessary because he is an expert but this work can only be done if the people 
take up the responsibility in their own hands. Some people thought that if the 
responsibility was handed to the people, they would probably not be able to 
shoulder it but it is only by providing opportunity to the people that they can be 
trained to handle responsibility. Therefore, it became imperative to take the 
bold step whereby more and more responsibility could be transferred to the 
people. They were not merely to be consulted but effective power was to be 
entrusted to them. Therefore, we decided that in every village there should be a 
village panchayat with more powers and there should be a cooperative society 
which should wield sufficient powers. 

Panchayats and Cooperative Unions 

You must distinguish between the functions of the panchayats and the 
cooperative unions. The panchayat helps in the day to day administration and 
the cooperative union manages the economic affairs. In ordinary language 
cooperative union means that people should mutually help each other and we 
all know that unity is strength. The responsibilities of administration should 
not be only in the hands of big officials but they should be divided equally 
among our 400 millions of people. If we are able to do that, we can acquire 
great strength. We must have the cooperation of the people and we must do 
things in consultation with each other. Therefore, we gave due recognition to 
the role of panchayats and the cooperative unions. Cooperative unions are of 
many kinds and it is not necessary that in the whole of India we should have a 
uniform type of cooperative unions. The functions of a cooperative union should 
depend upon the needs and conditions of the area in which it is formed. Usually 
a cooperative society is thought to be an institution that advances loans to the 
agriculturists. This is a very important role but this alone is not enough. We 


1 50. This refers to the launching of the Community Development Programmes in selected 
areas on 2 October 1 952 for rural development and its supplementation by the National 
Extension Service Scheme in the remaining areas on 2 October 1953. 
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want that the cooperative union should take upon itself all other jobs like 
marketing, distribution of fertilizers, seeds and manures and other duties like 
the sale of agriculture produce. Formerly the farmer had to depend upon the 
middleman for marketing his produce with the result that all the profits went 
into the pocket of the village sahukar and the farmer could not get much 
advantage. Whenever the farmer needed money, he would sell his yield or his 
crop at a very low price. We are trying to change that system so that the farmer 
should enjoy the maximum benefit from his labour. If the agricultural produce 
is marketed through the cooperative union and the middleman is eliminated, 
the entire profit will be shared by farmers themselves. I may, however, point 
out that cooperative societies are not meant simply to advance money to the 
farmers but to render many other services like providing good quality seeds, 
better implements and if need be, small tractors. It is meant to perform all those 
functions which an individual farmer cannot successfully do. It is in this way 
that a cooperative union can encourage cooperative effort among the farmers 
and save them from exploitation. The cooperative unions do not take away the 
land of the farmer; the land remains his property. They only help in increasing 
his profits. The money that formerly went into others’ pockets is shared by the 
farmers themselves and thus the farmers can become prosperous. In almost 
every country of the world, farmers and agriculturists have formed cooperative 
unions. They not only share the profits among them but they also set up small 
factories, open schools and run civil and veterinary hospitals. Thus all of them 
are gainers. Their children get opportunities for education and everyone gets 
employment. Thus the country as a whole stands to gain. You must, however, 
remember that cooperative unions do not start functioning by just collecting a 
few people together. They have to be trained for the jobs and unless adequate 
training is given, they cannot run the unions efficiently. We, therefore, made 
arrangements that proper training be imparted to the people. The village workers 
and the Block Development Officer were trained in these jobs so that the 
cooperative unions should be manned by trained personnel. In our cooperative 
unions, the ownership of land will remain with the farmer himself. 

Cooperative Unions can serve in another way. It may not be brought about 
immediately. In a country like ours, where there is a fragmentation of holdings, 
with each farmer owning a small piece of land, it would be much better if 
twenty or thirty farmers join together and start collective farming. This reduces 
the expenses and increases the profits. Collective farming is, therefore, a very 
useful thing but it can come about only after some time. At this time I shall 
impress upon you the need for forming cooperative unions. It will not affect in 
any way the ownership of your land, but it will help you in marketing your 
agricultural products and in other economic matters. I, therefore, believe that if 
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you can have panchayats to help you in administrative matters and cooperative 
unions in economic matters, our villages can make great progress. 

Importance of Schools 

The third important thing that we need in our villages is schools. In the world 
of today illiterate people cannot make any progress. It would be wrong to suppose 
that the people who live in village need no education. Education is necessary 
even to a farmer. Of course, when I say that people should be educated, I do not 
mean that they should become clerks in the offices of Jaipur and Delhi after 
receiving education. I want that people should serve their villages, make progress 
and spread light after their education. Every day new opportunities are opening 
out and it is necessary that every village should have a school so that the villager 
should be able to receive education. All these three things, panchayats, 
cooperative unions and schools are the foundations of our village life and 
remember, education should not be confined only to men, womenfolk should 
also get equal opportunities because no country can make progress unless its 
men as well as women join together in making the country prosperous. Those 
days are gone when women were confined to the homes and were not allowed 
to share in any activities that men engaged in. Women should do the duties of 
the home but that should not be all. They should also serve the country in any 
way they can. It is only then that our country can make progress. We cannot 
afford to waste time. Our population is increasing day by day, and along with 
that our responsibility too. We should, therefore, strain every nerve to take the 
country forward with as much speed as we can. 

Hard work is our wealth 

We should all remember that wealth can only be produced by our sweat and 
toil. Whether we produce wealth on our lands or in our factories, we do so with 
our hard work. Our wealth is entirely dependent upon our labour. The 
Government of India does not have any treasure hoarded at Delhi. Whatever it 
has is collected from the people through taxes. It is the people’s money that is 
spent upon education, health, communications and in so many thousands of 
ways. It is the money collected from the people and it is spent on their welfare. 
We have, however, to see that this money should he utilised in such a way that 
it should further increase our wealth. If we do not take adequate measures, it 
will probably be spent in wrong channels and the people will not gain anything. 
We, therefore, set up a commission known as the Planning Commission which 
was to decide, after consultation with the people, about the plans and the schemes 
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on which money should be spent. 151 This Commission framed the First Five 
Year Plan which came to an end and now we are having the Second Five Year 
Plan. It will come to an end after a year or so. The Third Five Year Plan is in the 
making and is being discussed at present. It is this Commission that formed 
Development Plans like the Community Development Blocks for the uplift of 
the villages. Now the time has come when the responsibility of running those 
plans should be entrusted to the people. I shall, therefore, ask you to shoulder 
those responsibilities with faith and courage. You should increase your income 
and then spend it upon the welfare of the entire village, and the education of 
your children. You should know that you have taken upon yourself a heavy 
responsibility and the people of India are looking towards you. I am fully 
confident that not only in Rajasthan but in any part of India where responsibility 
is entrusted to the people, it will yield happy results. 

Millions on the March 

As we sit here, I see the sun going down, and before my eyes flash two pictures — 
the picture of old Rajasthan, symbolised in the fort of Amar Singh Rathore and 
the picture of new Rajasthan represented by the present generation. The old 
and the new are rubbing shoulders with each other. We are the product of the 
past but we have to build the future. We must respect the old order but we must 
remember that we have to build a new India. Building a new India does not 
mean that a few persons belonging to the high classes should be able to receive 
high education but it means that every child of India should get proper 
opportunities of receiving education. Agriculture is a noble profession but we 
do not want our farmers to remain poor; we want prosperous farmers. Agriculture 
is the foundation of our nation’ s life today. We have to undertake many projects 
but the success of all our projects depends upon our agriculture. As long as we 
do not acquire self-sufficiency in food, we cannot march ahead. We cannot 
depend upon others for ever. If we import food from outside, all our money will 
be drained away and we will become poorer day by day. At the same time we 
need money for setting up our heavy industries and for other projects. Therefore, 
our primary need is to increase our agricultural produce. It is in this context 
that I stressed the need of cooperative unions because it is through such unions 
that we can increase our agricultural produce and can get the maximum 
advantage. The land of Rajasthan is very fertile. Many of you might be coming 
from Suratgarh near Ganga Nagar. Some time back it was a barren area but 

151. The Planning Commission was set up on 15 March 1950. 
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You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



At last, imports liberalised, my dear chap! 

We may now import the rest of the machinery and start producing for export! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 5 OCTOBER 1959) 
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now it is being irrigated by Bhakra and it has yielded a bumper crop. The land 
of Rajasthan produces gold but it can do so only after it is properly irrigated 
and we are gradually making arrangements for the irrigation of barren lands. 
All these things can only be achieved if people work hard and serve the nation 
with might and main. 

Historic Step 

I, therefore, repeat that you have taken a historic step on an auspicious day and 
I congratulate you and offer my blessings. But who am I to offer my 
congratulations and blessings? We are all participants in a joint enterprise. It is 
good that we should encourage each other but the real joy lies in our success. It 
is only when our efforts begin to bear fruit that we get real pleasure. You may 
undertake any enterprise and if you take it to a successful conclusion by your 
courage and hard work, it gives us strength and makes the whole nation strong. 
There was a time when we fought for our independence, and as soon as we 
attained it, we felt a new strength within us. The world began to respect us and 
our efforts bore fruit. We framed the First Five Year Plan and we carried it 
through successfully. That gave us self-confidence. You should also try to make 
your panchayats a success. You should try to run cooperative unions with strength 
and courage, and you will see that the life of the people of Rajasthan will be 
transformed. As your conditions improve, you will gain more strength and greater 
self-confidence. You will be able to raise your head high with pride and you 
will make rapid progress. You have all gathered here to ponder over these 
problems. My best wishes are always with you and I am confident that step by 
step the people of Rajasthan will march towards their goal. We have so far 
succeeded and moved step by step. We obtained independence, abolished the 
petty rajas, jagirdari came to an end and this one is also a historic step. You 
have seen that gradually and steadily your strength is increasing. Now when 
the responsibilities have been entrusted to the people, it will increase still more. 
Formerly the rajas and their subjects were divided into water-tight compartments 
but now that distinction between the rulers and the ruled has been obliterated. 
In olden times when a king was installed on the throne, he did not become wise 
overnight. Similarly you should not think that by gaining an official position 
you will become superior to others. This is the main drawback of our national 
life that sometimes our officers begin to consider themselves as masters. This 
is, however, a vestige of the British rule which will disappear gradually. 
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We must work in a spirit of equality 

An officer is appointed by us. He goes through a hard test. He is trained to 
work and then we entrust the responsibility to him. If after that the officer 
begins to consider himself superior to everybody else, he will not be able to 
serve the country properly. I, therefore, hope that your Presidents and sarpanches 
will not work in that way. It is obvious that only a person who can work efficiently 
is given the responsibility. The others will not be able to function efficiently. If, 
however, an officer becomes very proud and wants to employ bureaucratic 
methods, he will not be able to win the cooperation of the people. A good 
officer, therefore, works in a spirit of equality. It is only then that he can impart 
training to others. You should also move along those lines and work in mutual 
cooperation. All the people like village workers and Block Development Officers 
associated with your panchayats or Block Development Projects should consider 
themselves as the members of one fraternity. There should be no distinction 
between the high and the low because the day of the rulers and the ruled are 
gone. The petty rulers and jagirdars have gone out of our national life and, 
therefore, the caste distinction amongst us should also disappear. In the India 
of today nobody should consider himself superior to the others. In political life 
everyone has an equal vote; in economic matters everyone has equal 
opportunities; in our panchayats also everyone should be considered as equal, 
whether he is a man or a woman, high or low. You might be a Hindu, a Buddhist, 
a Muslim, a Parsi, a Christian, or a Jain. You have full liberty to worship in any 
way you like, but the very fact that you belong to one sect does not mean that 
you should ill-treat the others. We are all the children of one country. To whatever 
religion we might subscribe we should all live like brethren. We may follow 
our own religions but we should respect other religions also. It is in such a 
spirit of unity and brotherhood that we have to march ahead and keep up the 
step that you have taken, with courage in your work and faith in yourself. You 
should remember that the world is watching you at every step. If you flinch 
from your determination and get caught up in mutual quarrels and party factions, 
you will not be able to succeed in your mission and you will expose yourself to 
ridicule. When we undertake a big enterprise, we ourselves become great. We 
should not act like small men. Therefore, all of you, the panches, sarpanches, 
presidents and other eminent persons who have gathered here have taken upon 
yourselves a heavy responsibility. You have to awaken the masses of Rajasthan 
and it is a great thing. You should, therefore, guard yourself against adopting a 
wrong course so that you should not bring a bad name to yourself, to your 
panchayats or to your State. You have to rise above petty things and set a noble 
example. If you do so, you will find peace and strength of mind and you will 
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make tremendous progress. The future generations would be able to say with 
pride that you laid the solid foundations of democracy in Rajasthan. 

90. At Nagaur: Public Meeting 152 

OR ^ft TRR ftp'll ' 3 TFT ## % ORR-ORR PR# RT, dld 4 td R# RT 1 
if RR #R % TNT T? 0 TT? OIK## % ORR-ORR pRHT R#R ft 'Jlldl % I 
# ^ yspSf |? 0 TT #> if ORlit d^ts R^ ^ I Rd d^t 9 dll Rt 0 RT% dl*# T# # I 
OR OR# \RTT oft ORT ^<9 f, TRJH f , I 1 W t, TR t, Odd) RTT TJR R# 

on# ti gfr?RRTRRT t Pfi rh PpArO Rt ort or?# rtf it 

Oltf# ##R RTR Tf&R, I f##Ttit I Pl#Rft RfRTF3ftft#%IRR#ft#t 
f# OiiHd) OiMT, OiNdi d>*# RT iiTRRtT# T# OT#, di<dl MFdl f, OdA # #t RT 
R T# I RR f#T f oft OR# Jg# %Rtf #TTt# RTTRT RTT RR R# if Rtf #3TT 
•I# ^tcTT f , Rif Pkldl ft dfldid d>IH ft I OR Tg# % Rtf d>IH dddl % 0?fT OR 
on# ## # f#£, on# f#r on# r# # 1#tt cft<£ rrt f#T % # dial Rft fldi, 
Pbddl ft ft I 0# ORT cil'l TTR ^R % or#, # Oil# Oddi <-4ld>l< #5RT, 0# OR 

oiNdl rr rtf % ottr if Hf trt, oitr or# # trj rtf % rPtrt or# # 

[#)] RTT d)lH Rt dill ddi-ild) I 

OR ORT f^T FTT dilH # HlA ddl f ? % ORT dH$i ^f I % .<91# Rp5 Oo# dilH 
Rft f , 0>H A d)IH RT if, dPd) ORT ## # On#-On# RT# RT FRT# Rt ddStl 

rrtrt I, on# rPrr it, r# rt# R rPrr t rrtrt 1 1 R#fR ^ rtr wr M 

Rif# ORTRt I R RTR R# ## RIR f, ## R# t, ##R #T TTR# Rff, f# ## 
TRT^TRRF^nW [...] <TR#R 7 dll? ORT#RRI#, OR# # ROT, 1 # R^T, 
Rtf RRTft l&j I# # RRT #?#t |, R R# ft# % R Rtf TRT # S?T# % 
#?I# I # rTCR# ft# I % Rlfi, #^T # d<R# HOT# If 0 # TRT # HOT# if 
^R Riff # Olid I f I Rft dl 6 < ^ # R?t OTTR, ORT ft ## if ft OTTcTT f RR 0 ?lT 

OdA ^ trsp #r-r ffTR Pi did ottr f oidd if §dP# ttr #t ##r oit< % 

[...] Rft it R?f OTT#, RT # ## # RR R# #t ##T f, OP# RR # # diMll 
t, on# RR##ER?TRR#tltRcFR#5r|?fR^#R?RTR, RTRtf 
#R-R# ^Tff %, # # RTRT Rt #0T t R Rif ORT iRTRT 0#T RT# # #H# R 
$F[, ##T # Rtf H#-#% #t #0T ^Tff 1 1 RT f , OR# RT f , #R #0T Rt ORT 
On# nflRT % ^R RT, Rf #cT if ^R =#, dlf nl^-R# it ^R Ri, dlf RTTH# 

1 52. Speech, 3 October 1 959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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t ^ter*, rt| dd f lofl ft fcr tft, 4t 4td tFdd ft fcr Ft4t % nrt fh e& *lFdd 

ft, dft ftRTFT ^ 4?dd ft, Eft R# 4td ft 1 ^ *t OfHERt ddT£ #ft TEdt t? ^ER 

cjchltf %; eft d41rl HcRIrld 4 E§55 ^J-MI cbdl4 dt EFFft *ldl EFT de?t 'I1NI, FFFft 

<jdt d) ?H, \Jd4 d^t5 (<ldl OHdil dt ddebl (4r1l, *141 41 >j| *ie?l «f*tt I Reb OTTFft % 
OH%, 3ft \JFT% TTTFfT STT, 0*$1*1 d4ld ERf Rdl, dt d41d d> Hid EH ft J ldl, 4(4d 

Oii<;4l eblfl'K t, dt ERt? 4td 3gd d*1ldl % dt OFft RcR *l41 41^1 d*1l4l, dt (441 
oft? dft ^H % R?t PlcbHI OfTF 4t d41 4lvi % I qPldl 4 *TdT EH 4dT Ft TdT I Rdi 
d4l*1 ft OTH, 4}4t % ERTR ER?4 f , df 4td 4 4t (debdl Eft (441 oft? ERf RFf t, Eft 
OTH% dffSH % off? vJl4ld % Plebdl, 4t SJFxft % Pt<bdl I ERfFFsnt 4 41^ ddd Eftf , 
dT df^ EpEJT ?t Eff OTH d«9l ddl4 dT 4, dlf? 4lsi Eff Off^ER, dt Oih 4 *l41 41 >d 
ERtf W dft, RdT dR gOTT Eft | OTHd TJcT dildl EfT ^RT, dt T?T 4 14x11 OTfeR *1dl 
dldld ^TT 4ldl % die? vji41h ft, die? EfT 4 EpEf ft, EfT cfnTj0T% ft 4t t$T EFT Rdl EH 
FtdT t, oftF (4x1*1 41 4 1 dFT *t 4 EH ERt ^T ERf, (4x11 Off^ER tfRT ?t, Rd*TT e?t Eftf EH 
RFT t$T 4 FtdT %, t$T RF ERt % ERF, d>e?t dTFF % H^t OTTdT I OH TFT ?H 4 ft 4?T 
ERT TfsRT erH 4 feH, $*dJllH erfR 4 (4r, %ERT (4dl '-dim % I xTFF-xRF 

t % dt FRERTft # 3TT4; f^RF ^TT% dTH ft4 1, E3ft ERH Ft - Ft?^ ERHT, 
FE^T «Hl*ll, FFTcTH ERHT 3TTF HHIdl «n% eldl t, (4d4l ETcR FTFERTF ERt ERHT 
Efff^ET vi<i4> x^t ERH ERF% Eff^ ^ FTFERTft, 0*1 4l xH^lTF EfftFF ^*tT, % FTEf o4l 
% OTHT ^ I Eff4t d*1dl 4t d)Hl4 ERT ETcR fFFFtT did I ^ HR FTFERfft ,<3vdl*l OtftF 
TFf4 ^ f^RF, fHF d*1dl 4 fxH 0ET Ft*TT Efj%TT ^FTERt, ERt^ dsdil Ft rft oftF HcT 
I, FffEfH (FT^FtT 4 1 f4 IHcTT 4 frH TFTH T^TF 4 frH THfrT 4 frH Eft Ft I 
FFT FTFF % %FTT I 

OH OTFT 0<4l f4 OTH dF=Hbl ERFTT dIF, 0IIH41 0*dld Ft, rH ^ft-oft OTH ERF*TT 
dl^, TRiif ERFt OTH FE^rT d*li*il dlF^ % FH -d 4 1 6 , OH FE^rt ddl*l ^f, (4lfTrH d*il*t 
*f ^FTT S4 FtrTT % I ERH % OTFt ^FTT? OTffFsfF ER^tH-ER^t ^T ERF 4t ORFTT ^t % 
OTHT llEfTrft^TERFOTT^lEfFTFtERFTEfFFt, FTFERfft FMT% t EfT FttEfT OTHt I OH 
TTER ERfcrrf FtrTt % TTFH ^§T R FTHf 4 HFT ^FTT ERR rRTT %, OHTF 3 OT^Jer 
F lFTT % I 4(4 Oi4l< ^?T dlrl 0TT4 «kj*ii dl^ rft dr4l d^brl d4l(4> 0*l4 HFT 
de|d ^FTT % oftF TFTERt rHT FTER% f ^ cRHt 4, Efpft % dH OTH FH^f, (4d*1l OTH 
ERRT4 3FT*t % OTH .<3 44 ^ 0H% (4*^, OHF OfH% Hid Eg® ^fft «f4, FH OTH F§4 
% rH OTH Ef^t^-Efft FF4 1 1 OTFT-TH H#f F^d, Ef^f-^-Ef# |, HT^t OTH% ERt? d4t 
4 f^Fft OTHEf^t EfFERRt Ft I f4rHT EfHHT, OrHT 0TH4 W-4t f4dT, 
Ft I OHF frfrHT OTH EfHTd t, dFT% Off^ER W-4t 4 rft OTHERT jldf rtT 
FTERd on^H 4t| (tdf 4 I 4t€t EfH 1 1 (4rHT OTH EfHft t TFT% ERR s 4 OTH dt 
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3TFT Ej^J FPlR TRT dd didl R dd dldl ^ dtfR '3TFT dR d?IH R d 4 ll tldR 

t, RrtR streR Re arroR fetiR eR efRR RR R i f R$t dE eR fRR RR I 
FETR fR fRcRT EFdTETT t R$T Re f^TcTRT SpRlT t R dd dTdT I FTR tRR RR 
f R-R dR d>IH Fd EFE tfdR t, \2dtl d>K.<gR ErR, dSd? erR, 6tMdld ddl4, 
R dTF eR I Fft % % ^eR sRT <6dl %, dTd (Hdd 3TPT I cfT fRd ydldl dR \3ETR 
R Fd 3TlR sJS ETdR t | 3TddcF Tfffa R$Tdd§d RRf «RcTT dR t, dR R dRd 
dR R '3FTT dd ETTR d§ET, FERRt 3ETeR FFfcT FEeR R dlR % I 3T% Rt R FtcTT 

%, FIR FTET d§d dd dldl 1 1 3Td dH(id)l dd Rt %, 'idd? FTET FETFT ddRdd dd 
W IfofRRRRRETdRdd EFTT 1 1 ddffR, ^RTt [fR] Eft FETFT [...] EFdTEt 

1 1 R ^Rff % d§Er effR 1 1 fetft effteT I Eft etRf R, EpftfR R fR-fR eRR 
tstRf 3 efttR t, fRf I, R t, R F, dp dR, fR 3TdE ^tft eRR fR R RdR t, 

ylldl EFeR f | FEft ETTET dd R FF EFT SJT, dFE ETTET dE R dd>, TTcf7 tficf dE R dR 
EFtf ^dldK F R 3FT eR, dd R FElR FTET FFT §3TT % ddR dld-R did dd*} R 
id 1 ^ I EfR ft$T, §ddl dol Rt, FETFT FFT <6dl % RdiR FE R, fRR[ fR FdftR dp? 
♦R dRR R=fR ^ did Rt ^f)R R, ■3i^ Rsf =f>r Rr 3 t^<5t R Rt 3i^yi 
R Rt ^R RRt ^t R?tt t i ft R ^ttR t R, siR ^rR R%?t tttR 
RR 1 1 R fRRt wR cp? tf sit R> R F^i -stR ^ftt %, ^i^R w, R 
FT 3IFT % ^THT % t 3TFt R 3 TtR R R-R TFT TiR Rp ^ RcTT I, ^ R ^T 
ddlR, rfR dSdi ddlR, 6tMdld' FUR, "eR d)l</aidl ddlR, R R Rt, 
^R WT dF-bl(l Rr wR, FtR ^^R 5T^T I, FT ^ $ I R Rtt Rt 

’3TTcTT % R fR =TET 7FTT ^ I dl^ R tR Rt d>T Rt, eR R TTcfT tt^ ^JF TiT, Rd 
dT, RRr cfiT R R cp R R gTET I, R ^PTFIT STTcTT 1 1 R TRdF R rRW 

R R | cpir di^didi %, RRt RRhR: w efR I ftR? sm ddcT R RRRR 
Pidid^ ^ i R R ^ R dd R ftR «ai ejtR, R fR ^rnr Rf % Rr fR 
R Rftt 1 1 Rt R ^R efiR ^r wm 1 1 

'3rd' ^R eftR ^f R d 4 iidi didi % ddi, R RRR d<6 R etft F% ^ i ^ef R 
^T efft fR fRR ^ 3FTFTT RR 1 1 tfR EfR cFTOsR EFTtR Rt ddddld 
% ^TFTFR R R OFTdR RR I, fR dFTT FTETT I EFT FT-ReFT I ^dRT % fR 
R WtR ^ mR fR TTfEF ddlR, Rldldd FTTdT, FFTTET ERFTT, fR dcFFT t 

fftfR dR RR %, RRt ftet R dR sftfR RR F fR i RR? fR ^h(1 ft? 
R ftffR RRIfR etReR ^rett eR d§r eft Rett I, M eR ftffR dR, RRf 
ftRRR R fftfR |t, fnR etR q| R Rtf Rett R 3treR R fRrw, RRft 
RR R RRef cRitR RRt 3TFeR Ret fR, Rut RR dRf eR, RteR RRRReftt 
etefR I Re... Re fefettet fw 3tnR eeieezt eft ttert Ref fft, R ftw ?tRe 
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FFfF FFT I F# 3TTFFtT f*TFT, FfetF 3TTFFit cTTcFcT FF F4t, %T FtFT% Fit FT 
3ftT FtTF FR% F?t I Ft Tt?T 3 FtFT FT?f FRft FTcft t, RFT FT R fot FtTF FR 

$RRt %T FF FtFT F^t I FtR FRt FF% R^t FfT FtTRsTIFT TFtFT, F?T ftFFft R I, 
3TERt FFTFt, FtFRFt f^BTF F?t TFTF FFrft I, ftRRt FfF 3TTF TtF F FTTt Ft -3TN^t 
TfFTFTT FT 4ld1 % I FF T^Tt-ifR «l§d '-WiaH TsftF T^ f? TTF 4 J I6, ?ll i K <MWl1 F 
^ft Tpf, Ft RTRt ^ FFT TFTC FFTTt 1 1 (FlftlFT) Ft RFR 3TTFF?t 3TFT^ff FtRft, TTF 
■3TTF TITF Ftt FFTFF, FfetF 3il0a< 3 «TgcT 3TTFFFFt FTF Tt % f% ^tFT tRft Midi *f 
TFTTFT FT^ f$RRf 3TPRft TFTFT 3R& ?tFT% t, gFF, T#, FF% FftT TTF R 3TTF?FFt 
FTFFt t ftt FF FFFF F^Ff % 9JTI Ftt, F^ft Ftt FSTi ^TSeff FT FIRST, FFfftt FT 
t?t 3RRT Bf jTf HSdl ^ I F| FT FR fFR FTT FFFT-fvTTHT Ftf<$F Ft 4ldl 1 1 '3TFT 
4Mci t, *Eft FT% tflta-f) f I «PIF TftTFFT % Ft ftR vidFil Rhh.I ^F Ft 4ldl %, =tft 
T?t FRFT |t I 

FtW ^Ft ’3TTFft F§F TTTft FT% TFT Fit, <M<BF RFt FTF ^f 3TTF% Ft|f fcRtFFR, f=B 
FFTTT EFFT, Ft FTFT Fit FFB FTFFtt 3TRTFT Rf t, RFt Ft FfFFT^t FTF t fFT FTF 
FTTft ^4h % 3Tf£lFT ^FT Fit I TTRT 3TTFFIT FTF %, F?T FT FTF %, *t F1|F Ft FTvft 
FTF % oftT FTTF FT? TTFfF FT?T % % FTF Ft TTFTFt %, FFIRB FF% ^5T FFft t«$T F 
FFT-FFT Fltf§T3T t, FFT ^dl-ld^dl ^FT Ft% BRIT ^ I FT, FT^ft 4*Tld «BB%, '3ftB 
4*fld Ft Fimdil d§d FBF^t I Ml4l ^ FRR BFcft 'Ft Ft, f^R ^ft Ft BTFiFT 
% I Ft Ft FF^ ti|H FTIFcBt ^dl %, FFtf^j FlftlFi ^FT FtFT FTTF^ FFT, ^ 
^t FilH«h Mid Flf^IF), FIlMchi §l|ctd Ft FTRt'ft >3fR FiRT FR% ^t, '3TTFF?t FtlH<4l FF 
FUM, FnFF^t, TTefi Ft ^fFFT F?t, RFI Fit FFT Ft TRTR Fit I 3TTF^t FFTF^fr 
FF snM Ft '3TFT #B FJRT FR FFtF t, RF%, RFt Ft F I # ^Bltt FTF^FFF^t 
I f% 'FNFtt SJTF ^FT F#R f^tFcfR F^ft FT, 3Rf% F^tf FT, ^tt % F^t! FT F# 
TFTFT I FFtfeB ^ FFFT BftfFR % FP^, FTRFRT ^ Ft F^ I, F FRT F% FRt I 3TFT 
F^t FfFt Ft FF, 3R& I, #F §R, TFRSF FTF5T I, T^BT F fF §F, fFFR 3R&, Ft 
%T^BF ^t Ft FFFT ?Rft Ft -3TFft FFFT FtFt, FF# #T 3TFt FfFt I #T FTF TTFt 
FtF F^r fRFFT BTRfF t, RFFT F% Fff Rt^F 3fR FBT-FRF FFFt RFR fFFFT 
F^TT FI (3d I I, FFFt FTF Ft Fff FFFT FRIFT 1 1 FtF BRRlF I f^R FT ^ FFrF, 
^tFtFFFtFtFlFFfT, FtF#?tFTI ?TTf^F FT TTTFFT ^ fFF, R FFFtt, FtFF FTF 
^OlflFT' 53 % FtFFT I, FT TRF % TRFFT Ft RfR if dflFTFF FtFT FT%R f% F^ff 
Fit RF-FTF FT fFFFT FtFT FT%F I (FTfFFT) F^TT Fit tRFfrT #T ?Tft FT? R ^TTF 
FtF ■3 TfR- 3FT% FTTT# R f^tF ?FR Ftf^R | ^FFt Rf-FTF ^ FTF FFT t? o^5 Ft 

153. Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 
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)§fc 3TN% TTffftftt I ftftftftf dlTT-ffcd Tot,ftftftft Tlffd | 3MTTT 
ddf TIT ddTIT 5feRT 3ttT ddfi TTTdd TIT TT'd 3ft7 ft dlf 'SIFT dffd dMfl 
TIT dTdl, JTITtt H<Jlf TIT dft, (sld-e§T dt ft, F 7 " udTF T^ft % Idt Tolf 
d J l6 dFt ^ I 3ftT dT def TIT eft, 3j4u~ii(|e| Tot TRT dft % I TT*ft Tit 

TTTTT Tot d<F tt, TTdd *t f l£do ft dft ftf f, ft f T|d 3TTT9TTI TIT % I 
ft 3TT 3TTdfl dldT ^ Tft If *f $iR4t 'STRft, ft ff ^TFRt iiftT ffdt RF ft dft, 
TTTTT d4)^1 % TFT TJTdT, Fd RidRld f f TTd ft Tift dft f % d6Tilf dd 3TFFF 
ft, ft 3df dTT TTTTt ffddl f 1 RF"^ I ^ did ddl^ TTTfl, d$lfeR T><T), cfoHI 
f ; Ttff d Jd4)l dFf T5F TFt t|, dFTItft TTT, Rltf f did 3Tdft ?lftd dtfpt, ddd 
fldd, Fdf P-Mf Tot did dfl, flffld ifodfl «ilf f ft Rid ^ 3TFT TIT dd)f f 
fTdHlftTdT TddTd TIT, TTTT-ftd, Tftffl ?d dTdf f 3TdT 3TTT TFTdT TTFf f 
3Tddt AdldK, ft TFd 3TFT ft dldd f, ftd TT f, dfj did TT %, TIT ddf TTIdTit 
RF-RF 3TTTft Tf^RT Tit f dft, TTft TIT Rid TIT Tit, folT ft Rid ft Tltf dt 
dffff ft TTTd=Ft ft idOI-dft TIT drift f, ddt dTift f TpJ I ftn 3Idd-3Id , t 
TTTTft TTT-TTt Tit, dft ft dTIdt % I fdf d, Fd did ^ dtdt Tit, dFT dTI Td df, 
ffntd fdT TTFf f I Tift TTTd ff dd dtdt T>t RHefl TTTT^TTIdt f 3TTdTot did 
Tot I fid % did dt ddTt dtd doif f , ft d TndTot dtd fldl f , d ,<g(ldK =Ft ftdt 
f I ft ft dt 3dTT TTIdTf dF^Flft dT Ft fl TTTdTft t Td dTift f I dt ddf did 
ft ft TTIdTlt 3d Tlldt F TTdd, ft dtft TTd I , dFTIRt dT ?d dTF ^ TIdd I TFd 
<$5 ftft f §|d eft fd Ttd dT tfl TIFT dTt ffl dFT ftd ^Idd ddd ft fdd TIT 
3Idft <Bfl Tit I vdfld ft dddol Tfft 3Idd, dd Tot Rldffodd, ddlldo !3TFt ftft-ftft 
id did f dn-RF 3ITTft % Ttd, ddddd f ft fdft dft % 3ftT ddF Tlff-Tlft T|ft 
^dtddn TTeFf % nd ytftd F I 3TT TITI TJT^ TMT TTTTdt, ddTlt Tft dftdd TIdd 
MSdl % 3ftT Tddol dtd dft fdddt T|d Tift TIT I f^Fd Rid TIT dt-dTTd 3IK41 
Tit ft ddTot 5lifd dlft f I 3ltT PTITT ^TT Tdf f , PTITT ffTdT TdTol ft 
dtdt f l#T, R ddd dft dtdT I % dTTd, % d$d '3ddfl dTdf dft f 3Tdt I eftf TITdt 
dlf Tit, j^pft %, dilf iiTTTTTft ft f dft, ^llfod ^dt dFTIttt dT f" 3TTT5TTI f I 3ltT 
3TPT TT^dt 'fR 3TTd eft §tffd T^ 'TTft % Mdldd TdT fl TFT TIT spdiTTd TIT% Tot I 
^dft f 3dffn TTft d ft TddTot §#d #Td T^ dTfft 3ftT FT^-FRI dFd 3dd 

ddft ritf, fldi ft %, ddR ritf TmdT dft 1 ftfid dn nr ddf ttt^t f nr 
Tot 3INfo Ru> ^I dFmtr dT ddlf ^ ffd fl<3dl MSdl t, ddlf ? 
T|d dft, fffld ^-d-^TJ TTRTdt 1 1 #T Fd% ftdTlf TIT TTdJ ft f 3d f , TFT 
ddddd TTTTiTT d fflTT f I dft ft ft ftn dd% TUdf -Tlt^d d 3df ft fflT 3dd 
fod dTff Tdd, Fdftfd fmdt f I 3TtT f dTTIttt 3dFdT t TttTF, f ft TTNTot 
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dftRl# if pltt, dFTF-ddl^ tt #Tt tt tt PR P)6I PT, RTPt ptf PR FP) 
3TP)TTfT F# Pdltl t 1 ^ftd # Tt# #F t, \3dt RTF «l§d #<9 ddt 1 1 
ddfeHJ , s#T pp# PPlf PR Ppt PP RTFpt pt? tfMd F# % I FTP?! PTT P>T# 

I # F%T pr# qppT |, eft RT# RTF F# R5RT I TTFftR, PFF Ptftp, 3RFT 
c^f^ii I PRT Ppt F 3TFT OTPT PP # Pit, PPf^TP pjp c^t, #7 P#T-P)# RF #PT 
t ft) Ft? RTFPt PR PFRT # t, tfPTF RP PP> RTPt PP# t# F#, RTPP W 
eRT ttPT I, #PT-#PT TTFR P F# '3TTpfT PR I PR #PT % I RTF t # TTFST P <3TRft 
[%] PPPT PR ^<9 P5T I Ppf RTPP) PTP PTP R# # RTF PPT P#, did PPTPT, tit, 
tf, ftRFT PR §RT, # RTFPt ft?FTTT # FTP ft) RPF #d I, 5dPp", p F>jt t> 
TFIPT dTptt, FTFF FPRT, PFrt#PTTP : h##TP#TTP TPPF, FTF#W P PPT 
PTR? tftRRTPRptt PTFPTl|fti RTF TTFR f# RTTT P?T t FPT P# P#P # 
T# 1 1 RPR1P, RTFT RF PTP FFTTT %, RPRR ftRTPTP I RP RPRTP # Pit 
PPT, P F# Pit f? % [...] Fl#-P^jF t PTT dt PFTt RTPt c£P7t # RFT, flPT 
PPPT, FTT-#F PPPT, t F#l RFF P Ppf# # F# t FP TTFTd PPd# I, 
^rdRl I # # Pit F# I P#P 1 3R5T, # TTP t P# PFf# FPR t$T t FF PPTPT 
PRP t ftM TTFTd PR# W #td t pt? dPTR# F#, RF# Slftp t PP#, 
3RTT t # PPF# %, P^P PRT Pit PPP t, PfPFT PPT Ptt PPF PPTP % PPPt 
Pt ?T# t PPPT-ftlPPT, PPtfp) PPPT-ftlsRT PPT ^T t ftPt PPT ^TPPT PltT 
t FtF qt-fp# PTTPPT % fpp I R PR P 3TTP ppTp PT PTP ppt 1 1 PT ptT-ptr 
PR RIPcFT PRJP tfPT 3TTT PP PRf-P)R |PT, PPT ?T T?T t PTTP ^ tTl %TPT t 
PT -PIT ttf P I PR ptf P^ TFPT PPP t PT RIPpt PPt PFJP TP PTPPT fp 
PPT-PPT tT TR t, M-Pt Pt^ptl PP pM t tf, FPlt PR ftdtT Pit PT 
PTTt RT P^ Ptf PPTP I PPffP PT PT §lfpp t ftp# PPT, PR rtM PT I 
PT PPT pfr P#P RTlt t^T t #T tltT Plftp I TTTPTf#F P#P, PPTfPT P# 
sFTftT t P?T P|PT PP-PP RT 1 1 jpt RT PT RT PPt PTP pT T JPtT pt# tT RT 
ftP #, T# Tt, PM t #t RPP R I 3TTT pp PR PTT PTP TRT, RPT RTlt t?T 
t # tpT #PT %, ^TPT, PPPT tf Tt #T #P PT pt tT Tt PP PTTPT TF did! %, 
tt PP %t 1 1 t^R fRPT tpT FlPT t, PPPT tT # #T #P PPt Pit, PTRTt Pit 
pftp) FT Pit 1 1 PT PRT FT PT# t RPi pfT I tt PP) PftPTT t, tt tT t?T 1 1 RP 
FPTT tST t t?T pt PTIPT# tiff t PP# dl# t, FT did dl<9*f PP dl# t, # Sd# 
PTt 1 1 f# RPT FPTt tRPTT P# t PR pt, # pt# PP# Rlt# I P#f# TsTT# 
Pit #tPT Ftt dltt, Rlftp '#T # P1TP5PP) FT RRT % RTPt dlt t PRPT I # 
P Ft PP) TTIPlftp) PPf# PP# 1 1 3TPt PRTRT t, tPTPTT t PPTPT, Pflt t, RTF 
#T RT PTF t ddld PPt# I PFTP F# ^ftPT t FP FTTP PP PFft# 3fTT RT Ft 
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w 3 3TTFnt i rt frf it frff^ irfi 1 1 [...] sftR it Frit rtf ?fcft I smt st^ff 
% i 3mt FrTfsra it, 3m Ffm it, simt it, it F$f far ftt£ tw % 

<MI-H$KMI STTWt in' my FT R<w?l Fit RTRFTTR I %F-^F % F(?t ?tFT 1 1 
ft, FF?-yfi fTt rttffft Ft; ft, rtf f*TF ftr RTRTTF-raTttRT FTt, FFT FTRFT %, FRTFTt 
ft* i FTFt-FRft rtf# RTt ft w f*iti^'4tFTF3tFTF#%, faR#?Fft?FFj5 
Fit F^tl sft FTf RTTRF, STTF SRTR^FftfaTFT^F^Ft FT# ftTRTRT FTR fFR F 
FF5, 3TTF FF # FFt, %% Rf Ft FT# Ft FFt m|F j ) [...] FF% Ft t ft FT^ PtTRTF 
FTR fj“R FF Ft FF ?F% #TR R^ ^ STlF, c|<iit FtFTR TFFft, #TR F^t I FFiT 

FFFT Ft I F? RFT F# t, FT# #FTR Ft ^Tift, foRTR# #, tF# #, RlfFTF ftTR, 
PR Tit Ft Rift, f#R STFt FRf I RTt FTF % #F FFRt 1 1 

Ft STFTit Ft *tft FRT Ft FFT FTF FTRFT RT$ sftR FtFTT f#T Ft F}F 
3TRT-STRT FTF FjF 3TTF% FT 3TRT-STRT 3TF# ?RFTt *f R#, #f, Ff%F % Ft 
FFT FTf%F Ft FFT % I Ft # ^?T F|F FFT t sflR STRT-STRT RFT F§F gf^FTRT Ft 
RFT t, FFT-yp RTF «|FFT Ft FFt FTR RTFTFT, F FTct FTR% FTT F^T RTFF fFFFT t, 
it&F RT FRF % F§F FIR FftFt % f#F # FFT FFT # F^5 FTF T# FTT 3TFFR fn^tdl 
^ I #%F % #FT F# %, RTF *t ftFFT FT%TT, 3TFIRT # FTF#F FTRFT sftR yT RF 
3fR 3TTF FtF FTF Ft STNFTt gf #, FF RTFT FTF Ft I FFtfFT RTF FTF Ft if t 
FyT F# # STFTit #<3 FFTFT |[l FjT5 F# STFT yT % # RttTF I T3TPT% F§jF FT^ 
Ft^ FFTFT | STIFF* FIR F I FT ^ FT FFTT FTF #tt FTf|tT 3TTF ftraTF, f 
STTF^Bt f%TFP3T, FF FTTF F^ I 

Ft ?MT ^R STF FFT t t FT3TFT I FFT % RTt yTT?§T I, TTF?^ 1 1 FF*t 
FimTT I ytT %, F%-F% STTFR FFT FTFFR RTT f%*t F% yfTRFR FTF, %T, F?T ^ 
Ff^ra t, RTFTt ^%T, %R FFT % 1TFIT # trip c^t FtF I, gf?TF FTFf ^Bt 
RTTF f^, f^FFf% %RF, FFTFft f^FFft 3TtR foTR FFT it ^T FFTf FFTFT % FFT 
RRRTT FR^ I 3TTF ^ FFT F|FFT I, FfFFR FFT I 

FfFTF F % ^f^TRT FTT RFT 3TPTF FTFf ^t FT 3TFT FTF R@f fFT jf^TF FTT FTTF F^F 
FTf^T mr t STIR RRT if FTFF ^ft F§F ftctt % I FtFf FT^f f, Ft sftR ^5 FFT <|RT, 
FTTF Ft F§d STTF5FFT %, % ^t, STTF ^FT RTFT% f I FFtf^T jf^RT FTT FTTF % FFT? RTFT 
Fit RSTT F5RFT, RTFT Fit ^FT FTRFT I STF FTtf FFF FTt % sftR FTF %, ^FFiH FTTF Ft 
F?t t F, RTFT FTRFT, RFT FTRFT sftR RTF RTFFFt F JjpiF 6ldl F I STF FT^t-FT^t €tFT 
F FTTF FTt, RFFTRTT % FRTFTt, ^tR yf% RTT% % FRTT STTFT %, jf^TF *ft F=IT F% 
STTRTR FFF Ft FRF ^FT FTRF FT RTFTFFT % STR FFF F^J RT^ ’ft f , RtfFTF 
^ FTF RTRTF %, STF STTFFit F^F StRTFTR ftRT R^ t, Ft STFTFTT ft?FT R* 
FFT RTRFtF FTT #TT F#F I F§TF ^ ft?FT STTFR* RTRTTF FT #TT FlflF I Fff Ft F 
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-3TTW ftft^T TT TTT ^TT I eft FHT ^nffetT eRF ft, ftft TEfft 

ftt 3T fttf 3ft 33 yTlfift ft, 'JlN-MSdW ftt I TTFHfft % dilf^DT 
efR^t 3Tfftft tffjtjftT % 35T3 3vft ftt, 33ffo T3ft 3TTW ftl WPT ftftTT 3IN% fttftf 
33 ftl, jfvRT 33 ftt I 

-3TT ft -Jlldl ftj dlol ft? <tft dldk ft 3) I ftft 3TFT 3ft TT3R2TFT ft '3flft rfr 

TT^^RFft^lt <|0THIH 33 fft* ftft 3T33 W 3^, 333 33 ftftT ^T-^T ft 3Tlft, 

ftt f¥ fft=r 3ft ft^sr 3R ftft ftft ftt ftt «nft ftft ftft ftft) «i^d 3§ftf 
§4 ft I 33tfft ft 33T3T % ft3i 33T ?P1?3H 3ET 33 33 t ftft 333 ftpft ft 313% 3Fft 
3? f3 fttft 3ft 33T3T ft I d 4 lft ftftT ft 333 I ftt 333 yR^? 33 3tft 3ft \33lftft 'ftft 
tJH - 3ftft ftft lftl% ftiT-ftiT $33)1 3?ft ^ TT3R3RT 3ft, ft ft<|ni I 

[Translation begins: 

Now 1 will get a little time to sit and talk to you individually. It is rather difficult 
to communicate individually with five thousand people at a time. 

It has been arranged that I should address you. 1 had made a few suggestions 
to you yesterday. A great responsibility rests with you, the chiefs of panchayats, 
the pramukhs, sarpanchs, panchs, etc. I have full confidence that you will be 
able to shoulder the responsibility very well. But please remember that 
responsibility is of many kinds. One is the kind that is forced upon you and 
there is no choice but to shoulder it, whether you like it or not. The other kind 
of responsibility is what you willingly take upon yourself. That kind of work is 
no burden at all, because it is done voluntarily, for one’s people and village and 
country. Those of you who have been elected have chosen to accept the 
responsibility and having taken the pledge, I hope you will discharge it to the 
best of your ability. 

You must understand the implications of your job. It is not a superficial 
task but involves the uplift of your village and the area that you live in by your 
hard work and effort. This is a simple, straightforward thing but most people 
fail to understand how a country or an area progresses. Many of you perhaps 
think that progress is possible only if you get financial help from the government 
treasury or the king or someone else. But where do they get the money from? It 
does not come from somewhere else. It has to come from your own pockets in 
the form of taxes or land revenue and what not, and it is a part of that which is 
invested in tasks of development. Therefore, the wealth of a nation depends on 
the peoples’ capacity to work and produce goods. 

What is wealth? As I was saying yesterday, wealth is not gold or silver 
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which are mere tools of trade. The real wealth of a country consists of what you 
produce from land or industries or by other methods through your own effort 
and hard work. Whatever human beings produce constitutes the wealth of a 
country. Now let me point out the difference between productive and 
unproductive employment. A lawyer may earn a great deal but he does not 
generate new wealth in the country. The money is merely transferred from one 
pocket to the other. But what an artisan makes is wealth because it is new and 
has not come out of anybody’s pocket. Whatever we produce from land or 
industries, small industries or even by spinning a charkha, is new wealth. The 
more goods the people produce, the wealthier a country becomes. It cannot 
acquire wealth from outside. A part of this new wealth is taken away in the 
form of taxes for governmental expenditure and administrative arrangements. 
The money in the treasury is then utilised for the welfare of the people like 
making roads, schools, hospitals and for all sorts of other necessary things 
which a government has to provide. The salaries of government servants also 
come from this source. In short, a portion of the people’s earnings goes into the 
treasury and is then spent for the welfare of the people. There may be wasteful 
expenditure but in principle, the money ought to be spent for the progress and 
uplift of the people. The money should thus be in circulation. 

Now, for instance, if you want to progress and take up all kinds of work 
like building schools or something else, where is the money to come from? It 
has to come from the peoples’ pockets in the form of taxes or something else. 
Now the problem is that there is very little money in poor countries. The rich 
nations can progress very fast because they have large sums of money to invest 
in new tasks of development. You must understand that you can spend only as 
much as you earn and save. If there are no savings, then you remain where you 
are and it is not possible to do anything new. Whatever you earn is consumed 
and there is nothing left as savings. If you spend more than you earn, you will 
soon become bankrupt. This is a broad fact. It is only when you try to save 
something from your earnings that it is possible to invest in new tasks of 
development and progress. Therefore, it is extremely important to save whatever 
we can in the country in order to be able to build schools, roads, and hospitals, 
set up industries and what not. The more the savings, the faster we can progress. 
A poor country cannot save very much, because it would not be poor if it had 
enough to save. The rich nations save a great deal. The United States has such 
enormous savings that even if they waste, they still have more than enough to 
do what they like with. It is because they produce an enormous amount of 
goods by every possible means, from land and industries and what not. They 
use big machines for everything. I read somewhere the other day that even if 
they do not produce an ounce of food-grains for the next couple of years, they 
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will have enough to last them for that long. It is such a large country and even 
if they waste food, they have large surpluses because they use modem technique 
and machines, good seeds and fertilizers, etc. We can also do it if we make an 
effort. So as I was saying, first of all we must increase agricultural production 
if we wish to progress. The country needs innumerable things like new schools, 
roads, hospitals, industries and what not. We need money for all these things 
and it can come only from the savings of the country, whether it is in villages, 
cities or anywhere else. You have heard of the savings certificates issued by the 
government. The capital remains intact and you get an interest on it which can 
be invested in new tasks. 

Now these new tasks that we take up can be of three kinds. Firstly, the 
projects which immediately start earning something. For instance, all industries 
produce goods of some kind or another and add to the national wealth. The 
second category is the building of roads, schools, hospitals which do not yield 
any income at once. But, much income is derived from them. How? It yields 
income in a different way in so far as the people of that place derive benefit 
from them. The profit is not in terms of money but in human beings. If your 
children go to school, there is no direct profit to you in terms of money. But 
you get something much more valuable than money. The same thing goes for 
other things like hospitals, schools and other things. Hospitals mean better 
healthcare facilities and though there is no visible earnings, you grow stronger 
in body and the capacity to work and earn money increases. Therefore, we 
have to undertake tasks of both kinds, to earn money as well as provide essential 
services to the people. For instance, you must have heard about the fertilizer 
factory in Sindri. We need fertilizers to increase production from land. So we 
are opening more of these factories and perhaps there will be one in Rajasthan 
soon. [Applause] It will increase your earnings and also benefit agricultural 
production. But ultimately it is most important to invest in tasks which are for 
the betterment of human beings, men, women and children. Most important of 
all is the education of children, their healthcare, because that is the real 
foundation of the country’s progress. It is difficult to educate people when they 
grow up. Children learn new things very fast and with education their minds 
develop. 

I talked about various matters to you yesterday. But I would like to point 
out a couple of things to which you must pay special attention. One is of course 
to increase production from land. That will benefit the farmer as well as the 
country. There is no doubt that production can be increased wherever an effort 
has been made in India, the production has doubled or even trebled. The land 
has to be looked after. But the soil here in Rajasthan is very good. Only water 
is in short supply but that can be remedied. So the first thing that has to be done 
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is to increase production because it will add to our resources to take up other 
tasks. 

Secondly, special attention must be paid to the upbringing of children 
because they are the future of the country. If the children of today are well 
looked after, given proper education and training and healthcare facilities etc., 
the people of India will be strong and progress fast in the future. You must 
remember that adults cannot learn as fast as children can. Even a child does not 
learn as much afterwards as what he learns in the first twelve years. People 
seem to think that they can be educated after they grow up. That is not possible. 
Therefore I would say that there should be a separate department of child welfare 
in every State. I say this to Mohanlal Sukhadia ji also. [Applause] Everyone 
must pay special attention to this in their own areas. 

What does looking after children imply? They are looked after to some 
extent in their houses, by parents. Then, apart from arrangements for their 
education and providing health care facilities, there should be facilities for 
sports and games. All children must play together, the rich and the poor alike. 
In childhood, such disparities do not exist in any case. This is very important. 

So, now all these great responsibilities are on your shoulders. As I have 
been stressing, there has to be greater emphasis on increasing food production. 
In this connection, as you know, cooperative societies can be of great help. You 
do not have to take up joint cultivation right away. But there are innumerable 
spheres where you can work together through the cooperative societies. They 
can undertake the task of buying and selling, procuring good seeds, and so on. 
These are some of the things which are very essential for increasing production. 
Each individual farmer may not be able to do them, so a cooperative society is 
very essential. We want to eliminate the middle men as far as possible because 
they take away most of the profit and neither the consumer nor the farmer 
benefits. Therefore, you should be able to sell directly to the consumer through 
the cooperative societies. Some people have been objecting to our saying that 
joint cultivation can be taken up whenever the people want to do so. Their title 
to the land will remain intact. Most farmers in India do not own more than an 
acre or two of land though the position is somewhat better in Rajasthan. Now 
the small farmer does not have the resources to take advantage of the modem 
techniques of agriculture. But if fifty or hundred of them work together their 
capacity increases so does production. Anyhow, I shall not go into that just 
now. This is not the problem before us. If anybody wants to take up joint 
cultivation, they are welcome to do so. But there is no compulsion. 

However, cooperative societies and a strong panchayat are very essential 
for every village because this increases the capacity of the people to do many 
things. You are bound to make mistakes but there is no cause for panic. But 
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training is essential to be able to run the cooperative societies efficiently. The 
Government of Rajasthan has made arrangements to train people because if 
you do not understand the rules and regulations, you will get bogged down. 
Then, government officials may guide and advise but as I said yesterday the 
cooperatives should not become like government offices. Since they are trained 
you can learn from them. In fact, you should not take up anything without fully 
understanding it. You can argue, discuss and debate, but often, unless you do 
something practically, you cannot grasp all its implications. You can judge best 
by the results you get. If you want to test if a variety of seeds is good, you will 
have to sow it and see how it comes up. Several model farms have been set up 
for this purpose. 

Anyhow, I shall not go into the details. But I want you to understand the 
great revolution that is going on in this country today. One of our old slogans 
used to be ‘inquilab zindabad’. But the revolution does not mean violence and 
chaos. A real revolution is one in which a society changes itself gradually. We 
want to change the entire social organisation in India, not by force but with the 
complete willingness of the people. It is already happening. But one great 
impetus to social change is education. Education is a key which opens many 
doors. You can learn new things even in agriculture and will be able to keep 
abreast of what is happening in the rest of India or elsewhere in the world. This 
applies to small industries, villages and cottage industries, and educated people 
are in a better position to take advantage of the latest developments. 

So a great revolution is going on in the country today, a social revolution 
which will set India on the road to progress. If we continue to exist in our old 
narrow grooves, poverty and all the other ills will also continue to dog our 
footsteps. If the production in the country remains static, as also the population, 
the situation will remain unchanged. But if the population keeps growing and 
the production does not increase, there will be food shortage in the county. 
This is true of a family or a nation. The population in India has been growing at 
the rate of several lakhs per year and if we fail to increase production, the 
country will become poorer because the number of mouths to feed is increasing. 

So, we have to bring about this social revolution. It is only by increasing 
production and spreading education that we will be able to create a new society 
and a new India. All this is possible only if the people learn to stand on their 
own feet. It cannot be done by some grants or aid from the government in Delhi 
or the Raja or Maharaja of Jaipur or someone else. People must help one another 
and if mistakes are made, they can be rectified. It is not right that we should 
refrain from doing something because of the fear of making mistakes. You 
cannot stop walking for fear of slipping and falling. If you slip and fall, you 
have to get up and go on. There is no point in being afraid of making mistakes. 
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Even if we make mistakes, we must rectify them and go on because that is the 
only way we can progress. 

All right, left to myself, I will keep talking and would like to see each one 
of you individually and visit your villages, but this is very difficult. As it is, 
India is a vast country and it is difficult to visit every single area. There is not 
much enough time for talking to people. So it is best to speak to them in large 
public meetings. But it is really not proper that I should talk while you listen. I 
will benefit more if you could talk to me, because the truth is that I can learn a 
great deal from you. You may also learn something from me. So this should be 
a two-way traffic. 

I will go away in a short while. I shall visit the Cattle Fair and exhibition 
and see. the famous cows of Rajasthan. After that I shall attend a police parade 
where some policemen will be given awards for their bravery and courage. 
Then I shall leave for Bombay by plane where I am due in the afternoon. 

I mentioned the police because I want you to realise that the tasks of the 
police are very difficult and there are a great many temptations in their way. 
But their role is an important one for it is their duty to serve and protect the 
people. If the police is not functioning well, the matter should be rectified which 
is being done. But it is wrong that the police officers should consider themselves 
superior. The relationship between the police and the people should be one of 
cooperation. If the police make mistakes, it is obvious that they will be enquired 
into. But generally speaking, an effort should be made to cooperate with them 
because then the police as well as the people stand to gain. 

I shall leave now. When I see the people assembled here from all over 
Rajasthan, I get a glimpse of the State which makes me very happy because I 
see a new Rajasthan emerging with the people shouldering responsibilities 
themselves. You must take on more burdens and discharge your duty well I 
shall see the new Rajasthan emerging faster from day to day. 

Jai Hind. 

Translation ends.] 
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91. Public Meeting, Shadnagar: Greater Autonomy to 
Panchayats 154 

RRTRR RfTOfTO TO RRRT 3ftr f^RT TOTOlR TO RRTR 3TTT TRlfRTOrTO, RTOTT 3 ?Tt Wit, 
gTO 3TM RTO 3TT TOT £[$ft 1 1 i@TTOt RTO ^TO <|TR I % TO 3TRTT 3TRTOr TO# TO Riff 
TOW RTORT, TOj^ RRT TO, RTOfTO TOR -3TT RiT TOTO ?TO5T TO fTO TO 3 um 4 RlTO <+>^, .<3 1 Hi 
RFT TO<5 RIT oL||(ol|H Rf?t (fd RlTO TOTO TO, ^sTO 3?lT ’?T 1 Tr TO, 'TOtsTOH TOT TO <N§d 
’3TRTT TO rTOT TO, TO? Riff RlTO RT R t^ddl ^TT%, cdlOdM TOTO TO ^llcl TO I TOT 
3tdd TO TOT 3TRR TO dlddld RTTRT dl(TO'I 3TTT TO 3TRT d6l 3TRT TOT TO dlf^ 3TFTR 
R^dl RITR <fjJ5 fTOl 3tNcb| ditedl? RRT TO, 3TRTO TRR RRT TO 3TTT TO 'Tot % TO fTO# 
TO ’3TT cR <dl<94M TO RTT (4# dIHd dHI I ?Rf#? TOfR TO TOP TO 3TRR ! )T TOr^ 
RRT R# did dd>dl I 

3TM RR cbl4*H SJR §3ff iRI RTR R, RfR TO, 3TFST SlTOST rTO RTORT TO I R§R 
■31 dll RTR TO TOP 3TR 3TFR rTOr TOT, (d^lld 3TFvT rTO, 33RTRT RR, RRTO RR R>TO, TOTOPR 
3FR 3TFR c^t TRTRT R# TO, RtTOp RRR TO, 3TTR 1JR ST# (TO 3TTR TO TO I 3TRR 
TO, TO 3TRI rTO$T cj?T R3TRT RiTRT TOR # TO 1 

RRffTO FRlTO...# 3?fT 3TRTOT TRTMT fRRT eft TO TOT fw, rTO TO?T TO fTORT, 
TOR TO RT TOR-TOR rTO# TO#, 3ffT TOR FRlTO TO$T TOT RMfcT TO TO RlTO TOST R?f 
TOTO, TO# TOT TRT# RTO, TOtT TOR 3TR FRlTO TOST TO TO TO^, f^T #, <Tt 

TOW TO TOR TOTT RT§R % TOT %, TORT t, 3# |, R#tr TOT % 

3TR TORT yRT R TO TOTRT % TO TOR? % 3TR 1 1 RT^fTT TOT RRT, 3TTOT, TORI 
% ^T TOT 3PR TOR t ^T TORR, 3TT^ T??T % TOT RTOTOq, ?lf4R 

TOR TfeR fTO RTRt rTOtT, TOTT^t cRTO^f tTO TORT % 4TO I 3TR TOT TORT ^ 
TRT TO^ TO? fTO# WT #?t, TO%TOt? TORft TOTO ?t, TOt^ TOTTOT TOf TO, TO TR ^ 

r| TO^tot r I, rp r| sttor R t, 3TO tot (tot tot tot TOT ttott | 3fTr fror tot 

TOR TOR ^ I 

3tot toe §pr 3 |Tt fro fror ®r 3 ttoto tor 3trt |3ftr top sgro 3fR grorro 
tor ^r tor ?Tfrro TOR, 3 trt | TO tot tor TOT gro ^§tT I, Rrofro totto fTOror 
RTORT TOT (TOT %, TOT rTT' RTRT R R|R 3TTO5T 3?TT ?pT fTOT TORT TORT I, TOR TOT TORR 
t, TOR fTOR TOR TO fTOR TO TOTRT f, TO TOT TOE TO|R RTOR TOTTO I, RTO TOR I, fTOnTO 
TTlt FTOT TOR TO TR% RTTOT TOTRT, 3TRI R 3TR RTR TO Rl^ R§T TO TOT, RTO R?T TORR 
rtoTO, 3tTt 3rTO tor TO ^TO-frTO TOt TO rrrt tot ?rmr TO i rT TO rrrt ffTO 3 tr 


154. Speech at Shadnagar. Hyderabad, 10 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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to 'I , jft #T % dlHSl ft fe '3 TFjT to Rh ?d dd fbiRdefcto (ftfe % ( .dR^ct ft) 
d?I dlPddlfl did dd dft ft, tod g'-ljHd tot dPlftd dd dft dd dddt dfe to d?ft 
3lto dt, Mdldd dlRlRi dt, Rid I did Id dt ftft ft I dldt ^rft did d|d ^5 3Td dd 
mimd di<d ft, 3Td mimd deft efftft I did «sft tot did ft, toft 6to I 3IddR 

ddl$ totol, >3id5d< Hdd dil!'! , dfe*l toft <ftft oftT to fefll«l tsto, \idlft miftt dtoft 
dl dftt Wt, todt 3TF3T dfel ft, ft did Ridded dldd 1 1 fedfl mfeftMd, mfeft 
% tod to, to d tot ftoftdm eft tor to mfftd, d tor mrmd tot i 
dtd-tofeRwd -3ft? to to, to tot tot to to mm dddi I tot fetor 
d, ft ddd dift ft, toto to ft dim to dm tofer, dm to §iidd ddft dr, 
ftoffttotord eBT, ddto to totoftsr ft tot ft, ftoft drtot mimd ft dd dm? to 
totor to ft ^ rncTi ft tor to to dd ftto ft i 

ft '3TFT dtft fe md ftft dd, ^dd-tot dd, dd> dft ftodddl 3TTdt ft I ft? 3TTd 
dd> d(6 ft 6Hlft dTdt ft ddT ^Jd ?|d dd to ft 3Tdft ddd’d dT I ft ^d ^dd 
dl, d?ft ftftft dim ddl, mdto dftt ftddTdK to Rdldd ft fedlftt dm ddl I mdd 
to tod-toftfftfft to to, ^[dito to to, to didito ft fed feft ft, feft ft m 

Idddld ft | fed 3TFd toft ddT tod ?d dd? ft 'dddl dT dim, ddd-d dd> dlft ft 
dT ftd ’3Td dd ft I dfed 3Td ddT dfl d<H 3<SNI dTdT ? fedft tod ft ftft ft 
dddm ft, fedft 3TTd ftft ft ?Id ft dTdftd ft, ddHfe ftef ft ) tod .<3 Id I feft 
ftr ftddldld ft ftft ftft ftt dT 'STdFdft ft ?Td ft dsflto dTdl? dddl ft, tod didd 

to to tof dmrr ft, ftto mdto tor m mm, tor ft did, tor to mtor, ft tor 

ft d?ft mft ft ?Td ft ft, dT?d ft to i 

dd ft dddim ?3Tr, dd dTdd ft Fdd mid dd> ^dt d)Td ftt cRd? ddl I 6Ml(l 
dddim ftt dTdT to dd ^dft dTdT ftt I ^dft dTdT dTdd ftt dlft dddT ftt 
d3lft ftt, ddft ddft to, fttd 3Tdftt dftftt ft dd dd mft dlft tod did fttd ^§T?Id 
ft md i ft d?r did ft tod ft did dto dddd tod tot dm dito, ftH dft-dft dtot 

tot dm dldift, ft did tod dgd did ddift ft, ftft ^dd ddft dft dm ddrTT ft I ^dt 
tod d?TddT ft dldift ft I <jdt tod mdftt ddT dldid ft ddT dlft, ddd ft ddft ft, 
dfed dTdT dldft dd ddd 3TTd dddT dd ft, ?dritol ft ddft fedTd fe ?d tod ftldT 
dft did did ft fetr dTdddd ftt ddd, ddddft 3Iddd ftt ddd, ft did fed dftt ft I ?ft 
ddd ddft Fld-ftd ft dd dTdT dft d>ddT ft, mid ddd dftdfT dHI ft tod dot dd 

ftt dift, §rmd to ditotd to mrft m ft ftto ft, dd mrdT ddto ft, dd ^-dto 

tot mft ft, tod ddT dTdd dd Fd...dd ddftdlddfttftt, to^JdFT fttdT ft, 

ddTdft d? d^d dftt fttftt ft I 

to to dTd did ^ dd dft ft mm ft, dr dftf-dftf mft ft to dftf ftr dm ft, 
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FTT did ft, ?TfF 3TTF# FtF?, FTF # illHdlRl# FT, FT FFT FfT #3TT 

3ttr f|T 3r#t I, 3# FFFft fttf fftf ft 3ttf Ftt fttft I, FFff# 3 tf 

3TTF# FRT tt 3TTF# T^TfcT 1 1 f#ft '3TOTTT # fTF' # F# 3# 3TFT 3TTF F# FTTF 
FT# eft <3TFT -3TPt F# F^, eft TTF ^TTF, #t 3# # 3# TTFFtt fF FTF # TTF3TFT 
1 1 FFff# FT fTT #T Ftt #TT FFTFT FT# t fFT# FFt-FFt FTTF 3# TTcF-TTcJT #t 
’TFT #, (p§FF if #, 2F#t 3?# FT |F^T F FTF% Ff , i^F # 

Ft gdjHd efc# if I 

F# W, F# FF# F TTFT F# F 3# FFT #ft §ft, 3TF % FTTFT fiTTeTT ^3TTrU 
1 1 TRT FFT # #, # F# f a# FFT TIFT Fteft FT# 1 1 eft TIFT 3TIT FFT FT FF 
FTFft I, Fttf FTTFT F Ft, 3TFTTTT 3# 3 # if Ftt? FTTFT F Ft, FT#FT 3# #FTT if '‘ft, 
'3Trf^T if, F>l^ FTTFT F Ft I 3TF it did F45FF ft FFt Ft ddiefi, $#r?eFT ft# I ##F 
fTT FTF FTT 3TFT FTF TTF if f# # FTF ?F FT# f , # it fFT #ft 3 TTF 3# T# FTT 
FW FtT #FTT ft#, T3#eT FT, FTF# FF, f#T f^Trpft FT# ## Ft, FFT FFt 
Fit I 3TFT ## 3T#t I FHffTFT, f#TTT # FT FTTT #, eft FFt F#FT, F# eft 
FFt FFt FI 3 F F#FT I Ff#T FT 3 FF 3# T# # #FTT fFFFT Flf# 3T# FFt FT I 
^ F# f# f#ft Ft FFT FFFT I eft FFt FT FFt, Fttf T#F I eft FFTTT FfT t, F# 
feTFT # FtrfFF Ft I if FTF F# #ft Flf#, fTT#H Ft FFFF FF FFIFT FT# t ^$T 
^f, FF TTFFF F TJ)F-#F FfF FtF Ft, FtT FF ## Ft #FTT ft# FFt F# FF, 
FFT§Tf^lF 3#### FTF^ FtFT FFT-FFT FtT feeFT I, F F^f FtFT FT%Tr >3^T FTft 
FFT cRt ’ft FF FF^ FFt FFT FFT FT%F | 

FF Filvfl TFF W, PlFlHSTT# FFt, 3TIT FFeTT ^ FTF 3Tf?tFtR ■3TTFT ^F^t 
FF yfelPlRt Ftt fFFTF FFT ^ feTR FT f^eeft F #Ft FFT ^ fePT Ft FFeTT ^ 
FTF F FtfT-FT FF Fit FTF^tT FF5f% FF FFFtt FtFF fFFT I ^T?-F-^S FFFT, Ft 
F?^t FFT 2ft, FF ^ FFFF FTF ef% F^t FT FKf Ftt ^FF F^t Ft FF FF 
FFFJ F^, Ft ttcF FfT FFF FT, Ft §FT #T f^F #Ft Ftt FN% FFT FF% Tlfelf^T, 
FF FIFt % ftfF...tP^t FtFt ^ % *R?t FtF F^" F^ eft Ft F^Ft Ft FFt FFTt % F% 
'3TF5FT 'jdO eKVb % F% ^FFt 2t FFeTT ^ ■sftr FF FFt FFFT Ff% tJFFtt F!^, F^t 
Ft F^T ^ I eft ^ FFt FfT FtFF FT FFFT Ft FTF F FF Ftt FTFFtT F}TJ-F-F^5 ^FT I 
eft WFT FtFF eft FT WT ^FTT FT, 3TF ^FTT FtFF ^ I fFt FTTFFtt FTF ^ TFT FT# 
'^TFtTT fF%, FTF# FFIFF # FfFFtTT ft# FTFFtT, FFFT # srf^lFTR 
^#, FTF # #T FFTFF Fftfeiqt # ft# 3# fFFT Ff#F # 3# Ft-Ft FTF # 
eRF# # F# t, # 3TTF% FTF F FTF 3# FF# #F 3TTF# SFT # ft# Ft# FF, 
3# 3TNFft 3T#FtTT # f# 3TF? F# # 3# # #F F#? FFT FFt 3T# ?FTFt ^ I 
3T# FFF # #3 ( ^rf # f# I 
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k % sfiq qqi q?T ?BcFT I WM k^FT? kff 3R3T, qfk ^TTT, 

qk k XTcF-TicF 3ii<;4l, qqr-qqr 4 ^q kr qq>-qq> kT c£ if f qqfk> kiT 3rk ^FF 
kT % kkT ^^Tkqq7kqkqq>qiq#ikTk TfcRT qik 3 ST^ft a^FHTf 
T TT *T T5k ^ qT qfkk m, qq %$T qq^T kqT I 

3R Fk k 6 *hR ■3ITFFR t, qqqiT qq> q?T qqq % I 3FF3T ^ ?k f? $dRii> 
fk FlkT WTT-^qi |, vRcFt qFT fk^k t kr k 3Fk q^T 3 q^T FT *k I, 
tfl<SI %, 5dRt^ FT Flk '3^FTTT «Hlsl t? I qstf FTk q^ k kq k% 

vJ'I'F hR^k kt, 'J T 1 c hl ®Mlcl t? kr ■3FR ’3FFTTT kqi q dilH qj^ k 3T?PT qT qq, 

qk Frkr w\? qkqr, qk fft qk krr t fk qfkm kr qk ,^h<i4i Frrq ^ 
k t^, qkqk-qTkrqk ^ k t?, k?TT JTRT FT 2JT I 3Tq '3TTFTTT $H16M % ^dl qidl 
Frkq % Fk siRm qqk qrk % kr qft krr qq% % kq i 
q k kqj t fk 3TNk m q Trk, kkq ft 3rfkFR kt #f qqk 
k Ri* 4, fkr ftR qq qrqqrkk qft 4k>i ftqqr qifkj srqff a<$ ^ 
qq 1 3rrqqiq qft Run qkk qq, qqqqiq qft kk qft f^ranr k kr oqf^rq> krqq qq, 
qqqqjq q5t qqqqrk k fkrT qmq qq, qq qqq kq> k i qkfk k kq qnqq 
t, qt qqq kqr qqqr qk qiq%, qT qqq cfiq> qft qq q^t i fqf^tq 3nq$qq? % 
qrq ■stt^ ft ftt^ qsri q?t qqF yqq q^t q?t qqr^ crtf, qfqq-qfq^, 
■3^ qqt q?f M<ii4 q^ qqF % qt qqqT qqq ?rf % q^ i Rm4) qRiqr 
qqfT qqjf 6^1 ■‘fl qiM^b ftt^ q, qN^ Rirl qT qFq q, qqqr qRi qpt q%qr i 
qrqqjq ^$t qft qpt qs^ t qF -sr^ q%-f^ni' qtq t, qftr qFT-Ri<a^ q? qT% 
qff % % qiq qqr qqqr ^r qqrq ^T qq Rttsht tTl<a ^r i q^%-Ri<aH % qr% f f% qt 
qrq qqq qqcf t, qq^Ft qq^t qrF % qqq i qqr 3nq foqrq t, q^frr qr qqq q>r% 
^ qf qqq?T -3fR ^ft qqq q5^ i qqr qrq q^lf '^fr qqq qq^ %, qq^sr^ ^r, qt 3 ?It 
qqq qr^, qt Fri^PT RidHi qrq mfi, qqqr 3imchl FqfcT 6l j f) i 

qRj q^?T q ■sflr qft qud ft, '3qq ^th% ^ % qRiqqTT qtq m*i) ^ i 
faqpr t, vd4)d qr qqq qq% 1 1 q%-qt §tf t, R^l, qjqqrqr, q’qf, tFiqrq, 
qqrq, q| ?tf I, Wtt qtq qk ^r I, k^qqR #q wfa f qqq 
qjk I cfr qqq qq q^rr Fk knr m ftR qk qq q^R k, ftR qrq #r #r 
q?t qqqT qft qqif k i qT srk ?tf q5t qqr? q> qqq qk qqqT, qk q?t qqqT q5t 
qqk k, ^ q?k qrq k qk §tf Fk k k, ^5 kq qq> 1 Frkq ft qrq k kf 
qrq fftt 1 1 qk k qqqr k qqk kk k, q q?q tftt 1 1 k qr? k 1 qqr qt 
qk kr kk kk t, qfkFqqr %, qqq 1 k qqq k, qqk qrq qqrqT k, qqk qnqqr 
ki^Ekkfkkq^kkk mm kr qk k, qkq-qk k, F^rk 1 k, k% 
qkq, q% qkq 1 k k qk k, qq qk qft Fqk k, qk qk kkF qjqk, qqqq 
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RlF?tl3ftTFFtFTFTF^TFF*ft FFFFT Ft I 

?FTt ftST 3 FF FFT ^FT FR% t RtF ?FfRR TT$F 1 1 T&T Rt SRft f&T t 
5^RT Ft, FFFTt RFT FRT Ft Fo! R*ftF % R^lFt ^T FT% t 1 FFT F>K<sll} Fj|F t, 

sft-Fi i ^rf%tT cfr £Rt f i fft Fft rfft fw 1 1 ffftT *ft R’Rft 

R«ftF % Rf?TFT fo FRFT I, 3TtT T5tt-Ff FjIFsIM FfF Hit FFRt 1 1 ?F% foit Fit 
TfRFR ffoFT RR fo F Rffo «JF fo #TT, for# ?F Rtt FFF FR FFTF 1 1 RF 
P Fft 3, RFtF t Rffo fo FR% Ft ffo, F RF FR F F^TT RRI 3, 3?tT F=fft 
Tlfot tt, fat 'jft RfFFi fo fo t; Ft F RF$t FTF t RTt W& % RTFFTt 
tJFRFTFIF 3ft? FFT? fo fl fo I, fotF RT % ^ ?F FI3F Rffo fo FRFT 1 1 
FF FFRt Rffo F% fo FF Ffo FT ffo F§d FpT FK<fo FTR? TsftR TRF% 1 1 
fo RFRt FRT f=F FFft fo F FgF TFT FT dfo t FfoT-fot, FfT^HHF, % 
FF FF, FTRjfo, fotTF Ft RF fo -fo Rt fol fo Ftt, TFFF fotfo dfo ? =hH 
vidFit for? FT?t dl J l ^ Ffo t fofo FRT foT ^ fo ^ ffo, fot RTF fo Tt FF^ 
fo F FT TTTFFRft t Ft RF FFT TITFFTRTFT Ft FTF fotFT fo foT, FF Ft FF fot 
Ft 13 ftF FFTt t, Rt fot FRMFT F fo I fo for FTTQTF Ft Ffo I fofo ^ 
RTFSFFi ^ f^tt 6 hA TTTFFTffot ^ FRT fotfo Fit foTF FTp RfT Ft ^ ^t FF FFTft 
I RF TFF^t RFt 3ttT FfFFFFT cRFFif ftcft I #T RTF 3#FF RTFF^t ?Rtt 1 1 
FtRTFFFtFTF^fFfoRf RTF F RFFT FFrfrT, FFTTFF, FFTFR F|F FFTFT 
I, RFtF % #T FTTRTF F I 3FT FFt FR RTF FFFT, F?T FRfct FtFF I fRFFT FF 
for F$, TFFT # RfFF ?F 3FT FF-FF FFF FFRFt I FF FTFFTF FFTFF I RF F 
#F fFFT RT%? F FFTT FTF% SRF RT FFT F RfT RTF ^ FTFF 3?tT RTF^Et FFTFF 
dfnfd FF RtT fRRT FfFTR F% Ft RTF ^ FTFF ^ F?F F^t FTFT, ^ FT^t? ?F^ 
f%F FTF FTF, R^ IRE FFlT FTf RTF% FR FF F, FtF FT^f RTvff %, RTF^FF) 1 1 
FFT Ft RTFFF FFTFF, ^tFT-FtFi FF, FtF-^RT FFF Ft I TRT'F^ FTF F, Rt7 FFt 
Ft FTF FFTFF TTfofcTFf RF FF F^t, Ft Ft Rtft % FTF FT^ I TJTft FF-^F) FTF 
FtRFT^F FT, FtRTRfer FtFTFTt, FoFtft FF Ft, Rfr FtF^ XRF-TTcE FTF F TFjF 
Ft FFTF % fRF FF F^ft Ft, FR FF FFT RTF I tftF FTF FF FTF *f Ft, FFTFF, 
FFFFtt FF Rtt T^F I RF FFTFF FF €tFT FRFT, FFFFft FF 3ttT FTtRTFtfeF FF 
FFTFT RTT RFj FRFT, RR TFjTF FF, FTFRTRT FF, RF) FRFT, F RTFFT FFTT RF Ft 
FFT 1 1 Rt FFTFF FMTFT Fit I R!T fRRT FftFF, FF% FFTT FTRT |RT, FFFT 
FFTT fR^FTft f% FFF FFTFF RFT FFF FT I FF RFR FF TTTFt F, ^tRTF^F 
FF RTT FF TTTFt F Fp FF, RlT ^tFT, RFft FT? % Ft, F FfT Flft FFF RTF% FFR 
RTFT, ?F% RRTFT ^t^FtFFFRTFFF%?tf% tMT RFft Ft, RfFFT FFT Ft FF^f, 
Rtt FT^-FtT FFFFTR, TTTFRTtF ^ Ft RFT% FTF F ?cFt-?^ iTRFT RRT I Ft FFTFF 
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RT RFT Ht 3TTH HTH^ t, TffRH HTH 3HHT # ?HTH f RTRFFfHH hThTHFT, H f R lfl 

hh % hhtF F wrmf F RRfo rht stth nifft f % HTHHft #=ft aftr hrSt ft, 
hh f^pr if stum ft htht t fR hth h hT #hT rtF eft % {^tft, r fan 

RT dS<*>l{1 TFT HHPJ 3fR FtH RT RFT R^ I eft HfHT RHH Ht % t fa HH HFfr F 

fnft HfRrft hh ft, farfat rtthT htht h nfar RtHTFtfHH RfH I, Rpft HRft-HRft 

HFtH HR H?t HTFT Tl, TffaH H|H HTTt HTHT % RHRt RteHRTfccl FtHTH^t fteT RT 

rft r^ i HTf fH tFtt t, rtth 1 3F&, nif #r tM-Htet h#h M t, Rnf 

HR ^, FHT, HT FHHT f Ht H^5 FHT HFl 3FTT fHH RT R^ Ht HHRT 3Tf?IR HPT 
ftHT, flfa Hfr fFft <3fR RTR R pfPT ^ft HHTt RTHfT R5TH f , eft HHR RT fat HfaF I 
fHfeFf fH HTf Hit RtemFfer RFT F, fF$TT HTft ^falT F, HlF TOT R faHFT Rt 
HPT ftHT % 3ftT HH HHf RH ft RfarFfaT HHTH H% t 3ftT FFH Ft FpHH faHT 
f fa fH Ht-eflH HTH ^ RFHT, hF ^?T F fT TIFT F, RR RTF RtHfnFfar ft HTH I 
Ht fH HTf Hi HfRRt TFT, Hfat RtHtfFfaH, fHFeFRtfHfHHfrt, HHHFT 
HMrl F fa F fTRt HPT ftHT fFlft HHHT Rt, 3fF fjtdFl HeFT F ft, -JcHl i?t HHJT 
% 3ftT HTffat Ht HdNd HfFfcT t, HT HTFfat Ht faHT mRm<; %, HHRt HeFt-F-He^t 
HH HTH F fHRt RT ^HT f I 

HR ftfa HPT HR '3ftT HTH Ft t, Ht fHF Rft % fTfa HR HT HRH %, Ht ^ 
f% HfT ft H^ HfT HtH Hvft ft, HfT ftH-^H HIT TMt H^ HR HTH HRt I fHRt ^f 
'HRRt HHHFTT HTfHT f, HHffR ?H^ RHT HfH % Htr HfH eft HR TIHH %, 
fHTft HTH Rt HTtT HH^ HfH 1 1 Hf# HTH Ht % t % fHlft ^Ht HTH Hff fHft, 
HfT HFT HHRt T^tRTT R^, i^H HI% eft fH Rt RTF I ^H% HTH ^ fR THF fRTft Hit 
HFR HfT eft HTeft, HH^f HHFt H# Rt Tfett 1 1 #T HtHT | (Rf^ HT^) H HTH 
HHH t 3ftr eftnft HTH ^ f f% HTH H 3FTT Rif HITHFt HHF fHRHHT HTf, ftH-^H 
RT M % HTfT 6h I HTf, Ht HTFfr fetH RTHf-RFJH ft HRel % f% FtRH H^ I *t 
HTH HTH fit I HTH HHt fH Rf^ t f^i FtH-^H RT <^ef1 HTH ft, fHfetH 6 hR 

H§H HTft-Htft id 41*1 HFJeft f^THTH % HTH f '^IT HHHit §lf^H *lf1 ^ HTT^ 

Hft vi'dRl R^ I RHT T?t H)I<;41, HHTH HTTH^ft fFH RT R^ Ht rRTR i3FftH ^ft fFef 
Hlefl f H% #T HHHit §lRtH HH HTeft •^tT HH*t ftiT TPTt Rt %THT PtHHI %, RR 
RRtR RHT^Ft #T RT ^t HPT fPlT #t HHRT 'Ft fFTT I 

Ht HFTH fH HHH Ht RFfRH I, Ht HFTFT I, Ht HR HTR Ht HHTHH Rt 
HH^H RTHT, ^Ttft HTR HfFH Rt3TTHtfeH Rt, HfT Hff I, HHFTT #T HHRt HTFt 
HHRT 3 ?Tt Hp I HTH T%F f% fH HHH T#H RtHTHtfel fF HH HHf ^HTF 1 1 
Htft R HTH HfT HFT flHTT ft, Ht HTf FtH-'^H RT Htcft RTHT RtHfFfeT RlfFH 
RTHT, Ht RT HRF t, Rtf fHH HRTHH Hff 1 1 #T fH HlfH I fR HTH H feR-fe^ 
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<frt, eftr 7 # 7377 #, Tgff #T #7 7 #, F*T f#TT I, JgZ 

## =Ft ^hhi ?7T tiHM Trf#r #3rf##7r tfttt tept %, , jft #t % 

$dHl | 3R 7#7T #3ffqtfer TP ^7# 7T7F $ TFtofliAfecI ^T# dMiddl 3777# 
fi##, ■3TFT ## % TFT 7FPT # TftTIT 1 1 #FT #1 7F# «TfT 7FFT ^T# ^tcTT I 
$#?tq fTTFT SFRT 7F7FT ^fl^T STHT^ #T-#T # 7§$ #T ?7T# # 3# 

3 7fTT t Tf^r # 3TR7 #$T # TR7FT7 % #71# W SPRJ f#7T 1 1 # 3TFT 
§d# ##, 3TTC# dM^Mcfc #7^ % ?7T M<lH # #7ft #7 % #3 iim#14 # ^HT 
7T7J# d# 7TF7RT M# I STF# 7g$ 3TN# ter # 3 3# 7T§7T 77# 

3T7M did 7^ % f=F ’3TTT Ti# 3F# 3TTT7T # Mdldd *Y ddlo 7#, «l# 7#, 
ft$rpr 7#, cfqT cEW 1 1 M# TflR # 3TT7Tff T^Y 7f# Tgfi 7ET TER 3TTWT % I 
F 1 # STTFTTT TT# # 3iim# d6IMdl 7## 3 iim# #TT ##, ##T #3TT 3TR TT ^ I 
I ##T ^ 7 # «RT 7 f t fa # 7773 # 3 7 #T # 7 #- 7 # 7 FPT 
7 E# % ^r 7 RT 77 I# «R# t, ^yld^lldl# 7 #-«I% #% 7 ET 

7FR75RT <3tlT fa7f-fa7T 7ET I # # #¥ 4)7dl % I # 3TFfa TTF# *T# % 7ft# #, eft 
MMIMd dfnfrl R?t 7## | ##T 3TFfa 3TFST #ST # #7' ### 717d>K <*6# Ff, 
vitf# ?7T Midi # cE7dT % I 737# # 3TFT# 7TPT # J II I 3TN7Ft #61 Ihv) 4 II, ■SYNTFt 
Hl4l Pf§PTT, d6<^ % Ml# ’3TT#TT, Ml# 3TT YT7F7TT %, ^IMMil id'd# 7J?t §lfckl td^i#, 
f^TT# 3||Md)l TBFf # d# 4 ll I # ?YT 7T7? # cfipT YTlft «I# 7R# t, YPT «T# #?T 
TFT PF7 - 7^?T #T «T?7TT 1 1 

# ^ TT^ 7EPT # f TIT# ^ MilH, MMIMd tlftfcl # #7" ^TfY ?I6<I # d)IM #T 
^t-7f% #7 Ct5l</g# # S# sR - # t '3# mRmI TFt #7E cRT T7# 

d6^ f#FW T# PI# # #T ft'd# # §7f^7T M=h# W7# % 7ET7j0I% # f# 0 , 
7T TIW 7FPT #T T77R7ZT 7ET, it 7R f#T 7R wife #3RT ## I #T 

T# # f#!, ST# 3TRI # f#r | 3Tm ^TT #TT TI#T dV-iRT - 
7FI?7f ^TJTf *#m — # §d(^IM t ^f TJRfrT #, TR M 1 # 

TR 7?5t, cf#f# Wi 7TT5rT I 7TT7T ^T ^ I ^5 #%-% rfi ^ T#' ^§T 7# 7F#cT 

# I # ?TT ^TTT TFt ■STFTTFt ■317# ?T7F % 7TWTT % f^7 Tpqj TTT^ %^T ^T Ft T^T % 737# 
3TFT WHT 73^T#t, #7 #rRT ##F 3TFT 7P7#t ^f W # 75T 1, 737F7T # 3T#7F 
3TFT 3P# illH 7j?f ) 7JT 3F# fy# cj?t cET d## I 

#f#7 7iR 3TF3T # f^T # 3TP# % Tffi 7FFT §J77 f#7R ^ 77 # ^TRc# 
M,MKM5MIM ^t(T |#T 3TRTT 7F77TT f f% wt #7t ^ 3TFT ?7T 7FFT TFt 7F# 3# 3TRT 
^T TFt #7 # 37# -Mi##, #7 # TJPTcfT # 7#-7T-7 Ft 7 g$TW ##, 

’T#-## ## #7 3TW 7TPT 7## #7 ^?T 7# #cR I # ^ «T#f, % 37RTT 
^FTTTT I, 3ft7 3TFT #>T 7#T 77# dH 7F7 # t, ?7T 7T#7R # 3TFT7T # dlrl#7T 
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3), ^1?1I6 f^xPI cR^t, W cRT^TT t 3TNcRt «RFTT t foi? T?PRl 

yftr % =Rkt i ^ wicf ft^nr I, ^ j^r sfosir Ft ^n# I, #r ^Rt ^ 

% m$\ ST^rT WStft 1 1 

■3Tk 3TFT tTcR cfRT, x[ cRPT 3TPT v^kf 

t cRkt kt H^Nrl, H^NcI TFt£t, fyMT TftTF I ^ cRPT OcR #7 SI^T k 7RFTR 
k kt 3T»ft ^3TT %, Wt TTTt *TRcT k Ft ^PTF iTRf % FT TFT | it, 3 r^j 

<M^|H P I 3ftT ’TRcT % <£$ff ^ tM, f^TTF, FTT TR^R wft t, ^t 
$ fkp, 3TFT cfp% 1 1 WT % #T 3TPT ^Rt ^7T Ti t, rft #? kt 

FTFT^FR Ft FMt I FTP? FTTRt ^ vfttf Tt, ^ -3TF5T cfk, f^RT% ■3TF5T F?t 
#T 3fk srmt ift WH Ft I 

#T FRtft WFkf cRt 'ift % Wf #FT t 3Tk FTPRRt TOHI t FF TPT cRFTt k 
FPTft FF^T FPk &T P ^ Hfedl<T t 3^Rt <JTT WT #TT 1 1 tTJft ^T ^TT I 

kt wtt, ^ft g?t orm crf^tt m, sr^Rt k spt cr^tt | afk zm kfr 

*tt TTPT ktT 4k cRf^t I 

^priF^I P^#TcRt^rTkl^tkt'3fk ^ kt Tit I TRlfF^I ~ 4^fF^ 1 
i 

[Translation begins: 

Members of the Panchayat Samiti and the Zila Parishad, Office Bearers, Sisters 
and Brothers, 

I am happy to be here today. My only regret is that I cannot speak Telugu 
because on coming here I wished to talk to you, not make a speech. Many of us 
have got into the habit of making longwinded speeches whether anyone wants 
to listen or not. As a matter of fact, there should be a dialogue between us. I 
want to hear what your problems and difficulties are instead of having come all 
the way from Delhi to make a speech and go back. So, I am sorry that I cannot 
speak Telugu. 

The programme began with a song in praise of Andhra Pradesh. It is a 
good thing to eulogise Andhra Pradesh and give your love to it. But in doing so 
if you forget that you belong to India, then your praise of Andhra Pradesh will 
not be a good thing. Freedom has come to the whole of India, not to Andhra 
alone or to other provinces separately. Similarly, India’s progress depends on 
the all-round progress of all parts of the country. When you go abroad, you are 
respected because you come from India and not because you belong to Andhra 
Pradesh or Bengal or Bombay. You should certainly love Andhra Pradesh, or 
your own village. But you must always remember that our progress is closely 
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tied up with the whole of India; and, all Indians, irrespective of their province, 
language, religion and caste, are part of a large family in which all of us must 
live and work together in mutual harmony. 

This is an auspicious day and I am here to take part in an auspicious task. 
Today we are celebrating Vijaya Dashami which is considered auspicious all 
over the country. The purpose for which I have come here is a great one which 
will enable the people in the rural areas, in Andhra and very soon all over the 
country, to take a big step and pick up the reins of governance of the country in 
their own hands. I want you to understand clearly that today we are about to 
take a revolutionary step by giving greater autonomy to the village panchayats, 
the panchayat samitis and the zila samitis. Many of the powers entrusted to 
officials will now be handed over to these institutions. The officers will guide 
and help you but they will remain in the background. Their photographs should 
not be printed in pamphlets and books as it has been done in a brochure today. 
It is absolutely wrong. No official document, brochure or pamphlet must carry 
photographs of ministers or officials. We cannot print our own photographs in 
the books that we publish. We are making a great effort to change the entire 
pattern of administration in the rural areas and see that officials guide and advise 
from behind the scenes and the real power is exercised by the people. 

This imposes a great responsibility upon you, the men and women of India. 
In a sense you are heralding a new era of real democracy in the rural areas. 
Gone are the days of British rule and the rule of the Nizam of Hyderabad. You 
now elect representatives to the state legislature and the Parliament in Delhi. 
Andhra Pradesh came into being and has had a democratic form of government. 
But we are now taking a big step which will give the reins of power to the 
people in every village. The officials and ministers will henceforth only advise 
and guide. The task of development and administration in the rural areas will 
be in the hands of the people of the villages. 

The moment we reached the goal of swaraj, we had to set out on yet another 
long journey, to lift up the people of India out of a morass of poverty and give 
them a better standard of living. This is a very big task which cannot be done 
by officials and ministers alone. It is the people who will have to do it. Others 
can help them or show them the path. But it will be up to the people to do the 
work. The old attitude of looking to the government for everything is wrong. 
We must learn to stand on our own feet and as far as possible to hold the reins 
of administration in our own hands. Only then will the men and women of 
India grow in stature. Until we do this, whatever actions we may take, they will 
lack strong roots. 

The step that you are taking today in Andhra, one that has been taken 
earlier in other states, will be a great burden and responsibility on the people in 
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the rural areas. So you will have to tread very carefully because your progress 
is in your own hands. If you fail to discharge your responsibility well, you 
cannot progress. I want every single man and woman to understand this clearly. 
We want to build a nation in which every single man and woman is a shareholder 
in its administration and development. 

In the old days, there used to be a clear demarcation between the rulers and 
the ruled. That distinction is now slowly disappearing. We want that there should 
be no distinction between the officials and the common man, between masters 
and servants. But it can come about gradually. However I want you to remember 
that we want every man and woman to enjoy equal opportunity for progress, so 
that each individual can go as far as he can. The ones who are brighter or 
stronger mentally or physically will go far. But everyone must get equal 
opportunities. The poor must not be deprived of opportunity because of lack of 
money. We want to build a society in which there is very little disparity and 
everyone gets the opportunity to go as far as he can. As I said, the distinction 
between the rulers and the ruled must go and the people must learn to play a 
role in the administration of the country. 

The days of British rule and the rule of the Nizam are over. The people 
have the right to elect their representatives to the legislative bodies in the state 
and the centre. So, indirectly, the people have got the opportunity to hold the 
reins of administration. Those who fell into the category of the ruled are now 
participating in the task of ruling. This is a big step. Ministers are chosen from 
among the elected representatives. So, they are both high officials as well as 
servants of the people. The people can keep them in office for as long as they 
want or remove them. 

This was a major step towards establishing people’s rule. Now we are taking 
yet another step in that direction by giving greater autonomy to the panchayats, 
the panchayat samitis and the zila parishads. The people will now be responsible 
for development in the rural areas, they will have the necessary funds which 
they can use at their discretion. They will also have the powers to levy additional 
taxes in their areas for specific projects. 

This is a major step which gives greater powers to the men and women in 
the rural areas. A nation can progress only when the people participate in its 
administration, instead of leaving everything to the ministers and officials. 

Now, our officials have a major task to fulfill. How do they become officers? 
They are highly trained and skilled at their jobs. If they do not discharge their 
responsibilities well, they can be removed. These are not hereditary posts given 
as reward to some families. Officers are now selected on the basis of competitive 
examinations and chosen for their ability to serve the country. 

It is all very well to acquire power. But the people in the rural areas must 
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be given the opportunity to be educated and leam the modem techniques of 
production etc., if they are to exercise their powers wisely. An uneducated 
population cannot work well. Therefore it is crucial that you should lay great 
stress on education of the adults and children so that they are able to do their 
work well. The more educated the people become, the greater will be the rate 
of progress in your province. In the modem world, it is only the nations where 
the people are well educated and skilled which can progress. I do not mean 
mere book learning but training and new skills. The people must adopt new 
techniques of work in order to improve production. Therefore the more educated 
we get, the greater will our progress be. 

As you know the majority of the population in Andhra Pradesh and India 
lives in the villages and depend on land for living. There are some big cities 
like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Hyderabad and Madras. But the majority of the 
people live in the rural areas. Therefore India can progress only when there is 
progress in the villages and the people acquire a better standard of living. It is 
not enough for the cities to advance. The people in the rural areas must benefit 
even if the cities are neglected for a while. The question is how to go about it. 
One method is to improve agricultural production so that the people benefit. 
Secondly, other industries, small-scale, cottage industries must come up in the 
villages. These are the two ways in which the villages can progress, earn more 
and benefit not only themselves, but the whole country. 

India is poor because we produce very little. The affluent countries of the 
world produce vast quantities of goods from their land and industries and so 
they are rich and the people are well-off. Therefore, we must also increase 
production in India, agricultural as well as industrial, by setting up small, medium 
and heavy industries. They will provide employment to large numbers of people 
and the national wealth will increase which can be used for development work. 
In this connection, I would like to say that agricultural production in Andhra is 
much more than in other parts of India which is a good thing and I congratulate 
all ot you. But we have to step up production even more. Only then will our 
resources increase and enable us to put up other industries. 

As I said, we want to set up large numbers of heavy, medium and small 
industries in India. But the question is who will buy the goods which will be 
produced? It is only the people with purchasing powers who can buy them and 
the majority of our population lives in the rural areas. It is only when they have 
the purchasing power that there will be a demand for the goods produced by 
our industries. That in turn will generate the capital to set up more industries. 
Therefore, it is essential that the purchasing power of the people in the villages 
must increase, which is possible only if the agricultural production goes up. So 
we come round once again to the need to step up production by every possible 
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means in order that India may progress. The more we produce, the greater will 
our capacity be to undertake new activities of development. 

The question is how to go about this. It is a question which the panchayat 
samiti and the zila parishad will have to face. As one of our comrades pointed 
out just now, three things are essential. One is a properly functioning panchayat 
in every village. The panchayat samitis which have been constituted now must 
also do their work well. Two, there must be a cooperative society in every 
village and three, a school to educate the children. No child must be left out. 
The responsibility of seeing that the panchayat functions well and a cooperative 
society and school are established and properly run now falls on you. It is a big 
responsibility. Apart from that, it is your responsibility to see that agricultural 
production goes up and small industries are set up in every village. 

The panchayats are aware of their immediate duties. But they must pay 
equal attention to cooperative societies because they are extremely important 
for improving agricultural production. Farmers must form cooperative societies. 
First they can be what are known as service cooperatives so that farming is 
done individually and the matters of buying and selling are dealt with by the 
cooperative. They can help to buy seeds, fertilizers and ploughs or other small 
machines by advancing loans and also help in selling the produce. This will put 
an end to the middlemen and the farmers will benefit. All over the world 
agricultural cooperatives have been accepted as essential. We have also decided 
that within the next two or three years, there should be a cooperative in every 
village. There is no argument about it, because everyone agrees that it will 
benefit the people and the sooner we do it, the better it will be. The panchayat 
samitis and zila parishads must ensure that they are set up as soon as possible 
in all the villages. 

The next step is to introduce joint farming in the villages. There has been a 
great deal of debate, in a sense wrong kind of debate, about this. For one thing, 
it will be taken up only if the people are willing. Two, the title to the land will 
remain intact. Some people try to mislead others by saying that the title will be 
lost. That is absolutely wrong. Three, if any individual wants to get out, he can 
do so. The rules will be formulated in such a manner that the members will be 
able to leave the cooperative at a later date if they so wish. We are talking of 
joint farming, because the average farmer in India has very small land-holdings 
and does not have the wherewithal to make much improvement. If fifty or a 
hundred farmers get together they can adopt improved techniques of agriculture. 
There is more land available and the share of the profits will also go up. That 
will benefit the farmers as well as the nation. 

The task before you is to strengthen the panchayat on the one hand and on 
the other to set up service cooperatives and schools in every village. Cooperatives 
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must spread to the whole country. At the same time, wherever the people are 
ready, joint farming must be taken up. We want the idea to catch on gradually. 
We do not want to coerce anyone. People are free to choose. But at the moment 
we must see that service cooperatives spread all over the country. That will be 
successful only if the people are trained. No big achievement is possible without 
training. Arrangements must be made to train people in every village to run the 
cooperatives. I have heard that the government of Andhra Pradesh has made 
some arrangements for training. The cooperatives will function, successfully if 
the young people are trained in this field. 

I have told you about the tasks that need to be done. But the decision must 
be taken by the panchayats. You must not look to the officials for everything. 
They will help you but the burden rests upon you. This is one thing. Secondly, 
we have to take on even bigger tasks for the development of the country. We 
have to set up big industries and steel plants and what not. Those things are 
beyond the scope of the panchayat samitis. It is the central government and the 
government of Andhra Pradesh which will do them. Then you will get steel and 
water for irrigation, power, etc. So, these are the various things which will lead 
to an all-round development in the country. 

All the programmes that are being undertaken in the villages and the cities, 
the big industries, the river valley projects, the hydro-electric power plants, 
education, health care, etc., under the five year plans are meant for the whole 
of India, for every man, woman and child in all the provinces. We want the 
whole country to progress, not merely a handful of privileged people. Therefore, 
you must try to understand what is happening all over the country for you will 
benefit by it and be able to serve your own village and district better. 

So I congratulate you once again on starting this big project on such an 
auspicious day. I hope that you will succeed and help Andhra Pradesh to progress 
quickly. I hope the people will become better off day by day and get educated 
so that they can benefit and serve the country too. I hope you will discuss and 
take decisions at this conference about what your programme will be and then 
implement it with all your might. Your strength will increase by fulfilling that 
pledge. 

Please remember that the work which the panchayat samitis and the zila 
parishads have been doing here for some time is just being taken up in Rajasthan, 
too. So, the eyes of everyone in India are fixed on these two states, Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, to see how they fare. Therefore, it is even more essential 
that you should work well so that Andhra Pradesh grows in stature and you can 
also benefit. 

Our women must understand that they have a big role to play in all these 
great national tasks. Only then can India progress. 
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I will stop now. Please say Jai Hind with me thrice, the women and children 
too. Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 

92. To Indira Gandhi: P. N. Sapru replies to Time-Life 
International 155 

Shri P.N. Sapru’s 156 letter addressed to Time-Life International is a suitable 
one. I think, on the whole, it was better for him to avoid purely polemical reply, 
and I am glad he has done so. 

2. There is one fact which might perhaps be included in his letter. This is 
our policy to which we are actually giving effect — to decentralise power and 
authority. In two of our States, Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh, all development 
work and indeed much else in a district has been transferred to the Panchayat 
Samitis, that is, the village councils grouped together. Resources for these have 
also been provided. This will, no doubt, spread soon all over India and is very 
significant evidence of our policy of decentralisation. 

3. Shri P.N. Sapru should indicate when he sends his reply that he is a 
Member of our Parliament and was formerly a Judge of the Allahabad High 
Court. 


(g) Social Groups 

93. To G.B. Pant: Conference of Muslims on Communal 
Conflict 157 


16th October, 1959 


My dear Pantji, 

Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim" 8 sent me a copy of a note which he has apparently sent 
you also. This deals with recent communal disturbances in Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and UP and the reaction on Muslims all over India. In this note he refers 


155. Note, 19 October 1959. 

156. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Uttar Pradesh. 

157. Letter. 

158. Union Minister of Irrigation and Power. 
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also to the desirability of inviting some 50 or 60 Muslims from all over India to 
Delhi for discussing this question. 1V ' 

I should like to know what your own reaction to this is. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


94. To Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim: No Conference of 
Muslims on Communal Conflict 160 


1 9th October 1959 

My dear Hafizji. 

You will remember writing to me about a proposal by you to invite a number of 
leading Muslims from all over India to discuss various aspects of the communal 
situation. I was not quite clear about this matter myself. I, therefore, consulted 
Pantji. He seems to be a little doubtful about the advisability of calling a meeting 
of this kind. It may lead to others organising counter conferences. He suggests 
that it might be better for the Chief Ministers of Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and 
UP to come here and discuss matters with us. After that, the question of calling 
a conference such as you suggest might be considered. 

I suggest that you might have a talk with Pantji on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


95. To Mehr Chand Khanna: Dandakaranya 161 


October 31, 1959 


My dear Mehr Chand. 

I have just received your letter of October 30 about the troubles at Dandakaranya. 
I have read all the papers you have sent me. As you have sent Dharma Vira 162 to 
inquire into this matter, we have necessarily to wait for his report. But l rather 


159. See the next item. 

1 60. Letter. 

161. Letter to Mehr Chand Khanna. Union Minister of Rehabilitation. 

162. Secretary, Ministry of Rehabilitation. 
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doubt if the present arrangement should be continued as there is so much conflict 
at the top level. It is true that this is a delicate stage when displaced persons are 
going to Dandakaranya, but this does not get over the actual difficulty we are 
facing and the conflict between Fletcher 163 and the other two members. I cannot 
judge as to who is most at fault. Probably all of them are to blame to some 
extent. In a sense Fletcher, being the senior Executive Officer, must be held, to 
blame because it is up to him to see that the Board functions satisfactorily. 

I think that after you receive Dharma Vira’s report, you should discuss this 
fully with Dr. Roy. I would not like to have any decision taken which is against 
the wishes of Dr. Roy in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) Language 

96. To Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Sammelan 164 

I send my good wishes to the Sahitya Parishad Sammelan which is being held 
soon in Ahmedabad . 165 The Sahitya Parishad has a distinguished history and 
record of work in the Gujarati language. 

I am very happy that our important languages in India are making good 
progress now and adding to their richness and scope. I have always felt that the 
progress made by any one language in India helps the other languages also. 
Behind different scripts or external forms, the languages of India have the same 
background of thought and ideology. Indeed even in external forms, there are 
many similarities. 


163. A.L. Fletcher. Chairman, Dandakaranya Development Authority. 

164. Message, 16 October 1959. Also forwarded to Chinubhai Chimanbhai. Gujarat 
Vtdyasabha, Ahmedabad. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

165. The 20th session of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad was held in Ahmedabad on 23 October 
1959. 
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(i) Judiciary 

97. To M.C. Chagla: Indian for International Court 166 


October 1, 1959 


My dear Chagla, 

I have just received your letter of the 28th September about the International 
Court and the vacancy that is likely to arise there in February 1961. It seems 
rather a far off date. But since you have written to me, we shall certainly give 
this matter early consideration. I am inclined to think that an Indian should 
stand for this vacancy in the International Court. I shall, however, soon consult 
others here and let you know later. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


98. To G.B. Pant: Indian Commission of Jurists on 
Kerala 167 

October 6, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

You must have received a letter from N.H. Bhagwati on behalf of the Indian 
Commission of Jurists. They propose to enquire into conditions in Kerala and 
the alleged subversion of the rule of law, etc. there. 168 

I do not like these Committees. Of course, they can go to Kerala if they so 
choose. A similar committee has been appointed by them for Tibet, and I made 
it clear to them that they can expect no help at all from us. 

I should like your advice in this matter. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

166. Letter to M.C. Chagla, Ambassador of India to the USA. 

167. Letter. 

168. The Indian Commission of Jurists appointed a Kerala Inquiry Committee under Justice 
N.H. Bhagwati on 2 September 1959 with M.P. Amin, former Advocate-General of 
Bombay, and M.K. Nambiar, Senior Advocate of Supreme Court as members. Its report 
claimed that “in between 5 April 1957 and 31 July 1959 when the Communist Ministry 
was in office in Kerala, terrorism was unleashed on a State-wide scale against the parties 
in opposition.” See The Times of India, 9 September 1 959. 
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99. To N.H. Bhagwati: GOI to steer clear of Jurists’ Kerala 
Commission 169 

October 15, 1959 

Dear Shri Bhagwati, 

I received your letter of the 5th October a few days ago. Soon after, I went on a 
tour to South India. I returned yesterday. 

The proposal you have made is somewhat unusual. Obviously Government 
cannot associate itself with a Committee of this kind appointed to carry on 
some investigations in Kerala. At one time the Government of India considered 
carefully this question of having some Commission of Enquiry for Kerala. We 
decided against it. Since then, of course, much has happened, and the President 
has issued a proclamation taking over the government of Kerala. 170 In any event, 
it could be very unusual for official help in any form to be given to such a non- 
official committee. Such a precedent would be quoted against us in future and 
we would be put in a very embarrassing position. So far as I know, it has not 
been the practice or policy of Government to place official unpublished 
documents before a non-official organisation. Requests in the past for such 
papers have invariably been turned down. 

As a matter of fact, many memoranda regarding Kerala which were 
addressed to Government by different organisations and parties have already 
been published by them. There are also judgments of the High Court and other 
courts and proceedings of the State legislature and Parliament which are all 
published documents. These, no doubt, are available to you. But I regret that 
we cannot place any papers before your Committee which have not thus far 
been published, or in any other way associate Government with the investigations 
of the committee. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


169. Letter to N.H. Bhagwati, Former Judge of Supreme Court. 

170. See item 1, fn 5. 
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100. To B. Ramakrishna Rao: No Confidential Papers for 
Jurists’ Kerala Commission 171 


October 30, 1959 

My dear Ramakrishna Rao, 

The Indian Commission of Jurists has apparently appointed a Committee to 
inquire into Kerala affairs during the administration of the last Government. 
They wrote to us on the subject and asked for our help. We told them that we 
could not be associated directly or indirectly with any such inquiry, but they 
could get public documents or any other documents which were not confidential. 
Thereafter, Shri Bhagwati (who was Judge of the Supreme Court some little 
time ago) wrote to me a letter on the 23rd October, which I enclose in original. 
I also enclose a copy of my reply to him. 

I am writing to you so that you may know what attitude we have taken in 
this matter. It is not for the State Government, on their own initiative, to determine 
what relevant documents are to be shown to them or copies issued. Of course, 
no confidential papers can be shown to them but, if they apply for any document 
or for inspection, the normal facilities should be given. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


101. To N.H. Bhagwati: Access to Documents for Kerala 
Jurists’ Commission 172 

October 30, 1959 

Dear Shri Bhagwati, 

Thank you for your letter of the 23rd October. 

I have enquired into this matter. Each State Government has its own rule 
for inspection of public documents and for issuing certified copies on an 
application being made on this behalf and the payment of prescribed fee. The 
Inquiry Committee appointed by the Indian Commission of Jurists is as much 
entitled to apply for inspection or certified copies of public documents as any 
member of the public. If your Committee or someone authorised by your 
Committee applies for inspection or certified copies of specific public 

171. Letter. 

172. Letter. 
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documents, I have no doubt that the State Government would consider the 
application in the light of its rules on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(j) Media 

102. Subscription of Periodicals 173 

I have read the notes in this file and have looked through the list of periodicals 
which we subscribe. This list has surprised me. Apart from the “Link”, to which 
reference has been made in the notes, I do not understand why we should 
subscribe to as many as 650 copies of the “Hindu Weekly Review” or 750 
copies of the “Overseas Hindustan Times”. Both certainly should be subscribed, 
but why hundreds of copies? Where are these sent to? Do we distribute them 
free in the various parts of the world? I should have imagined that one number 
for each of our Missions and libraries was adequate. 

Then there is the “Illustrated Weekly” of which 300 copies are subscribed. 
I really do not understand this extravagance in numbers. To a somewhat lesser 
degree, it applies to many other periodicals mentioned in the list. Take the 
“Asian Recorder”. I do not know what this is, but why should we subscribe to 
35 1 copies? I need not mention a number of others which also appear to me to 
be oversubscribed. “Marg” and “Rooplekha” are both good, but again where 
do hundreds of copies go to? So also “Saptahik Hindustan,” “India Quarterly,” 
“Islamic Culture,” and “United Asia”. 

I suppose “Goan Tribune” and “Gomant Bharati” are meant for wide 
distribution but I rather doubt if this type of distribution does much good. 

“Shankar’s Children’s Art Number” is good and should be encouraged. 
But why 2000 copies? 

As for “Link”, 200 copies are again far too many. “Link” does not represent 
our policy and is often very critical of Government. But it is a readable periodical 
and sometimes gives useful information. I often find it readable. I think, 
therefore, that we should not cut it off completely. We might reduce 200 to, 
say, 50. 

“Blitz” and “Current” are both highly sensational periodicals and should 
not be encouraged at all. The “New Age” represents the point of view of the 

173. Note, 5 October 1959. 
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Indian Communist Party. It might be worthwhile to send this to some of our 
Missions in Communist countries to keep them informed. “Vigil" and “Janata" 
have no standing or circulation in India. I do not mind a very few copies being 
taken. 

“Thought" — I find that there are 33 copies taken. Why, I do not know. This 
is also not only consistently critical of Government, but also mischievous. It is 
a highly subsidised paper. I do not see why we should encourage it at all. 

I have given some of my initial reactions to this list. I think that the list 
should be wholly revised and cut down. I should like to see the revised list. It 
seems to me that we have been wasting a lot of money over these papers and 
that we can reduce this sum very considerably. 

I see from Shri Goray’s 174 letter to S.G that he has drawn attention to his 
own paper “The New Socialist". I have not myself seen this, but there is no 
harm in our subscribing to a few copies and seeing what it is like. 

103. To B.V. Keskar 175 


October 15, 1959 

My dear Balkrishna, 

Thank you for your letter of October 9 about S. P. Khanna, the engineer working 
in the All India Radio at Lucknow. You will, of course, deal with this matter as 
you think best, but I confess I do not quite understand why opportunity should 
not be given to a person who wishes to better himself and without putting any 
financial burden on Government. Why should not a person try to do so and for 
this purpose make enquiries? Obviously he could only accept that with 
permission of Government. 

I agree with you that Government cannot be held responsible for any 
payment, and more especially foreign exchange. The main thing, it appears to 
me, is that a person wants leave without pay for a period and will look after 
himself during that period, and further undertakes to come back and serve 
Government for a period. Normally any person who wants this should be given 
the opportunity. It shows enterprise which should be encouraged. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

174. PSP. Lok Sabha MP from Poona. Bombay State. 

175. Letter to B.V. Keskar, Union Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 
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(a) Economy 

104. Poor Opinion of Report on Cooperative Farming 1 

This report on Cooperative Farming, the result of a study undertaken by a 
seminar of IAS officers, has been with me for some time past. Unfortunately I 
could not read it because I could not find the time for it. I brought this with me 
to read during my Andhra tour. It so happened that as I was actually reading it, 
the file containing notes by the Finance Minister and the Home Minister reached 
me. The report is, therefore, fresh in my mind. 

2. I am not at all impressed by this report and I take a stronger view about 
it than the one taken by the Home Minister. It seems to me a rather superficial 
document even factually. References to foreign countries are limited and brief 
and I do not think they convey a correct picture. Thus, the reference to what has 
been done in Israel is singularly incorrect. Merely to dispose of the famous and 
very successful cooperative farming experiments in Israel by saying that the 
Jewish population holds only 6.7% of the land is surely a very inadequate way 
of dealing with a movement which has attracted worldwide attention. 

3. The pages dealing with foreign countries are very scrappy. If a subject 
like this is tackled by a seminar, one expects greater knowledge and greater 
thoroughness. Neither is evident in this report and one gets the impression that 
the whole subject was approached with a certain bias of mind and little bits of 
information were culled from odd books or papers. 

4. There is also a certain confusion and overlapping in dealing with 
cooperative farming and collectives. Most people know of the lack of success 
of the collective experiments in some of the East European countries and the 
way governments had to change their policy there. 

5. Then we have repeated attempts to emphasise the obvious as well as a 
somewhat ridiculous and pompous attitude adopted in some parts of the report 
which is unbecoming in an objective survey. In fact, the whole impression after 
reading this report is that it is not the result of a dispassionate study of the 
problem but rather an attempt to coordinate certain basic assumptions with the 
necessity of not rejecting completely the policy of government in this matter. A 
sentence at page 18 of the report (paragraph 12) refers to what is directly hinted 

1 . Note [not clear to whom], 1 1 October 1 959. Also copied to the Union Finance Minister, 

Home Minister, Food & Agriculture Minister, and Minister of Cooperation. File No. 31 

(93)/59-70-PMS. 
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at as “the basic motive behind the proposal” in favour of cooperative farming. 
The report goes on to say, “if this observation is correct, it would appear that 
the trotting out of the economic objectives listed above is virtually a facade.” 
This kind of writing is not only unbecoming in such a report but discloses a 
state of mind which is not to be commended. 

6. We have also a good deal of good advice given to us about democracy 
and that nothing should be done which might impair in the slightest the pure 
milk of democracy. The greatest stress is laid on what is considered to be the 
democratic framework and grandiloquently the conclusion is reached: “Much 
more is at stage in the current debate on cooperative farming than many 
participants in the debate realise — not only the growth of agricultural output 
but the freedom and dignity of the peasant, the relationship between the peasantry 
and the city gentry, social stability, the future of our nascent democracy and the 
vital rural roots of our culture and civilisation.” This sounds well and no doubt 
has truth in it though perhaps that truth is not the one which the writers of the 
report had in mind. Anyhow, this kind of writing displays an emotional approach 
to the question which must blur an objective consideration. 

7 . There is so much in this report which can be criticized that if I endeavour 
to deal with it thoroughly I would have to write a very long note. I do not 
propose to do so. But I must express my complete disappointment at this report. 
One would not expect from a report of this kind the light that illumines or the 
fire that kindles. Nevertheless, it need not have been quite so pedestrian and 
casual as it is. It is clear from a reading of it that the writers do not at all like the 
idea of cooperative terming. All the world knows that the peasant is traditional 
minded and it is difficult to get him out of the ruts, more especially in India. 
Most intelligent people should know, however, that the major problem of India 
is to get the peasants out of those ruts and traditional habits and to make 
agriculture conform more and more to modem scientific approaches. I am 
referring here only to a certain definite approach of mind which no doubt will 
come to Indian agriculture as it will come to other phases of life if India has to 
survive. Repeatedly service cooperatives are compared with cooperative 
farming. Not it is obvious that cooperative farming includes or should include 
everything the service cooperatives stand for plus something else. Certainly 
service cooperatives bring many benefits but do not bring that particular benefit 
in social outlook as well as in practical results which joint cultivation will bring. 
Therefore, the proposals made should have been that there should be 
concentration on service cooperatives and gradually it is hoped that these might 
lead to joint cultivation also. This will depend on the consent of the people 
concerned. It may be that in the main service cooperatives continue while at 
the same time cooperative farming comes into the field. It will only spread if it 
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justifies itself in the minds of the peasants. 

8. The authors of this report appear to have no social outlook at all. That 
is unfortunate because for an IAS official lack of social outlook detracts him 
from the quality of his work. 


105. To H.V.R. lengar: Cooperative Movement in 
Kashmir 2 

October 16, 1959 

My dear HVR, 

Thank you for your letter of 14th October with which you have sent me a report 
of your Deputy Governor, Venkatappiah, on the cooperative movement in 
Kashmir. I am very glad to read this report. From time to time I have heard 
rather depressing accounts about happenings in the Jammu & Kashmir State. 
Venkatappiah’s report gives a cheerful account and it is welcome. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


106. To R.N. Naik: Training for Cooperatives 3 

October 18, 1959 

Dear Prof. Naik, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 6th October. I have read the paper you have 
sent. 

You may remember that the Congress resolution lays stress on service 
cooperatives in every village in India. The question of joint farming is more or 
less a next step and will naturally be taken with the consent of the people 
concerned. In order to encourage cooperatives, it is essential for people to be 
properly trained for this purpose. Considerable stress has, been laid on this. 
Meanwhile if some farmers want to have cooperative farming, they are welcome 
to do so. 

It is certainly necessary to have more detailed knowledge of village 
potentials. Some effort to that end is being made. I rather doubt, however, if 

2. Letter to H.V.R. lengar. Governor, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay. 

3. Letter to R.N. Naik, a resident of Bombay. 
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this can be done effectively through the Mamlatdar. I am sending your letter to 
our Community Development Ministry. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. To K.B. Sahay: Planning, Not Confusion 4 

October 18, 1959 

My dear Krishna Ballabh, 

I received your letter of the 3rd October some time ago. I have read the report 
of your speech at the A.I.C.C. It is more or less on the lines of my own 
recollection of that speech. I think that your approach is a very confused one 
and is not likely to help. The whole conception of a socialist pattern of society, 
as you give it, is a very limited and superficial one. It is difficult for me to 
discuss this complicated matter in the course of a brief letter. Our Planning 
Commission and especially the Perspective Planning Division have produced 
hundreds of papers dealing with various aspects of this subject in a closely 
reasoned way and basing their calculations on statistical material as well as the 
essentials of planning so that a country might be in a position to “take off’ 
from a state of under-development and poverty to a dynamic, growing economy. 

As for cooperative farming, I am, of course, in favour of it. But the initial 
step must be widespread distribution of service cooperatives. This is for two 
reasons. One, because it is the natural step and secondly because a large number 
of trained people are required. It would be most unfortunate if we started on an 
experiment without training and failed. The proper approach always is to 
concentrate on an important step and then take the necessary steps afterwards. 
Of course, this does not mean discouraging cooperative farming where it is 
feasible and is accepted. Cooperative farming is a continuation of service 
cooperatives and is not opposed to them. 

You can certainly meet me here when you come to Delhi sometime in 
November. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. Letter to Krishna Ballabh Sahay, President, District Congress Committee, Hazaribagh, 
Bihar. 
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108. To Swaran Singh: Perspective Planning 5 

October 20, 1959 

My dear Swaran Singh, 6 

I am writing to you about the promised Soviet loan and how it should be utilised 
by us in India. I have been discussing this matter broadly with our Perspective 
Planning Division in the Planning Commission. They pointed out that all the 
schemes included in the list which was placed before the Cabinet are good, but 
there was some danger of this loan being rather frittered away in many small 
schemes which could be undertaken in other ways, such as fertilizers or power 
schemes. It might be better to concentrate to the Soviet loan on some major 
schemes and more particularly those which can be dealt with more effectively 
by the Soviet Union. Thus, in our big machine-building schemes as well as 
electronics these are broadly integrated schemes. Normally, in other countries, 
they are spread out and are not integrated. Therefore, if other countries undertook 
these, it would be in this spread out way. It is desirable that such an integrated 
scheme should be dealt with by the Russians. This, of course, is proposed in 
the list prepared. 

The point is that we have to look more and more to the distant results of 
what we do today. That is perspective planning. We are trying to look about 
fifteen years ahead. If we had followed this method of approach in our First 
Plan and concentrated on some basic schemes like steel production or big 
machine production, we might have been in a much more satisfactory position 
today in regard to foreign exchange etc. We are thus to avoid this type of 
difficulty occurring in future and concentrate in our Third Plan on these basic 
projects. That, of course, we are actually doing. But it would be advisable to 
keep this in view all the time. 

As the Perspective Planning Division is mainly concerned with looking 
ahead and has prepared numerous papers on this subject, it would be desirable 
to consult this Division to get their reactions when such a list is prepared. This 
can be done through Pitambar Pant who is in charge of the Perspective Planning 
Division. After matters are settled by Cabinet decision, then of course there is 
no particular point in consulting others. However, no final decision has yet 


5. Letter to Sardar Swaran Singh, Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. Also copied to 
Manubhai Shah, Cabinet Secretary. File No. 17 (214)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

6. Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 
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You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



We should have asked him to stick to long-term plans 
but not very long-term plans! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 30 SEPTEMBER 1959) 
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been made, and I hope this Perspective Planning Division will therefore be 
kept in the picture. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


109. At NCAER, New Delhi: Research at NCAER 7 

Mr. Chairman 8 and friends, 

I have a weight in my mind, I must make a confession. I arrived here ten minutes 
late, and the reason, a totally unjustifiable one. I thought I ought to celebrate 
this Deepavali afternoon in a special way, I went to sleep, (laughter) and I just 
slept on and on and woke up with a shock to find it was nearly five, and I ran 
here, more or less, as fast as I could. So I am sorry. I was guilty of this discourtesy 
to all of you by being ten minutes late. 

I am not quite sure what I can say on this occasion except to congratulate 
this organisation on its functioning, and ourselves on the organisation being 
there, because it is obvious that in any country, certainly in India at the present 
day, when we are grappling with so many problems, such an organisation fulfils 
a tremendous need. 

First of all may I say that a remark that our President was pleased to make 
has not proved to be quite justified, when he said, as quoted by Dr. Lokanathan , 9 
that research consciousness in India is new. I would have perhaps ventured to 
vary that, that the opportunities for the research consciousness to function in 
India had been lacking. I think the consciousness has been there, very much so, 
the desire for it to function, and indeed I would say that in some ways the 
Indian mind is peculiarly conscious of some type of research, certainly in certain 
particular domains, philosophical, mathematical and rather theoretical, and also, 
I think, practical domains, given the opportunity. And so I am not surprised at 
the fact that when this organisation started, work came to it in the shape of 
requests and projects from state governments and others far more than they had 
expected. There is a multitude of problems which require deep thought, removed 
from what I would call, the rather limited party approach to a problem and also 


7. Speech at the National Council for Applied Economic Research (NCAER), 31 October 
1959, New Delhi. AIR tapes, NMML. 

8. V.T. Krishnamachari. 

9. P.S. Lokanathan, Director-General, NCAER. 
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removed from, to some extent, the approach of the purely government 
department. Government departments do good work, no doubt, but all 
departments tend to move in certain ruts of their own making, the thinking 
goes on. And so it becomes necessary, really, to have some organisation apart, 
some independent organisation to consider a problem, just as there should be 
an independent audit of performance of government and other departments, 
because one can never judge of oneself as to what one is doing. Some 
independent body has to do it. So the need for such an organisation was obvious. 
It is surprising that it did not start sooner, earlier. 

It was fortunate, when it started, to have some of our best men associated 
with it, to have Dr. Lokanathan as the Director General, to have as its Chairman 
Dr. John Matthai, and my distinguished colleagues to my right and left, Chairman 
Mr. Krishnamachari, Mr. Deshmukh. So it started under the best of auspices 
and it is not surprising that it has done good work. After all an organisation of 
this kind depends almost entirely on the quality of people who are doing the 
work, who are directing it and the others. As this organisation started off in a 
good way by associating some of our most distinguished people with it, it is not 
at all to be surprised at that it has succeeded during these two or three years that 
it has been in existence, and the beginning having been good, it is likely to go 
on and entrench itself further, if I may say so, in the various types of work and 
inquiry and research which are arising from day to day in India. May I, in this 
connection, also add my own words, my own hopes that Dr. Matthai might 
recover from his grievous illness. We can ill spare persons and minds like his. 

And so I have really little to say, except to commend the labours of this 
organisation and wish it success, and hope that it will maintain the high quality 
of its work with which it has started. I hope I have saved the ten minutes I lost. 
(Laughter) 
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(b) Food, Agriculture and Irrigation 

110. To Sampurnanand: Assorted Matters 10 

October 7, 1959 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Your letter of October 3. 1 think that, on the whole, it will be desirable for Uttar 
Pradesh to participate in the International Agricultural Conference." Not to do 
so would be odd, as you yourself point out. Also a certain political tinge has 
been given to this conference by the Chinese Government withdrawing from it. 
We should, therefore try our best to make it as good a conference as possible. 

I shall certainly try to come to Varanasi some time or other. Just at present 
it is rather difficult to fix a date. One reason for my not being keen on going to 
Banaras in recent months has been the state of the Hindu University. I understand 
that conditions have improved. But still I was waiting for a better opportunity, 
perhaps when the new Vice-Chancellor took charge. 12 

I forgot to suggest to you that you might show Asoke Sen’s note about 
Kamlapati Tripathi's case to your Governor. Also, of course, to your colleagues 
in your Cabinet. It is a good thing to keep in close contact with Cabinet 
colleagues on almost every matter and to give them the sensation of being 
consulted and not being left in the cold. 

You will remember the Mubarakpur cases. You had indicated that these 
cases would be withdrawn. I hope this has been done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

111. To Panjabrao S. Deshmukh: Give Up Other Posts 13 

14th October, 1959 

My dear Panjabrao, 

Your letter of October 13th. I am not at all happy about your continuing as 
Chairman of the National Agricultural Cooperative Marketing Federation. At 

10. Letter. 

11. In fact, it was Agricultural exhibition held From 1 1 December 1959 to 14 February 1960 
in New Delhi. 

12. N.H. Bhagwati replaced V.S. Jha as Vice-Chancellor of BHU on 16 April 1960. 

13. Letter to Panjabrao Deshmukh, Union Minister of State for Cooperation. 
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your insistence, I have agreed that you need not give up this Chairmanship 
immediately. But I am quite clear that it is not proper for a Minister to be 
connected as an office bearer with such like organisations. A Minister can advise 
but to hold executive office is quite another matter. I hope, therefore, that you 
will find another Chairman in the near future. 

As for your proposal to start a National Farmers’ Cooperative Bank, this is 
too technical a matter for me to give an opinion without full consideration by 
our Department of Economic Affairs, etc. Prima facie it may be a good idea but 
as you will realise that is not quite enough. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


112. To S.K. Patil: Boshi Sen’s Agricultural Research 14 


October 17, 1959 


My dear S.K., 

I should like you to meet Dr. Boshi Sen 15 who is here in Delhi for two or three 
days. He is an eminent scientist and has done extraordinary good work in 
improving food grain seeds. He runs a laboratory in Almora and he has been in 
intimate touch with our Food and Agriculture Ministry. In particular, he has 
produced a very fine variety of maize, with heavy yield. There is a proposal, I 
think, of setting up some big organisation to deal with this matter. He thinks, 
and I agree with him, that it would be far more effective and efficient if it is 


done in a decentralised way and not to put up a big organisation. Anyhow, I 
should like you to meet him. He stays at Lala Shri Ram’s place— 22, Curzon 
Road, phone No. 47605. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. Letter. File No. 31 (70)/58-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

15. An eminent botanist, and founder Director, Vivekananda Laboratory, Almora, Uttar 
Pradesh, who created a small experimental farm for high altitude grain production. 
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113. To S.K. Patil: State Trading in Surplus Areas 16 

October 19, 1959 

My dear S.K., 

Because of the arguments going on about the zonal system and other connected 
matters, the whole question of State Trading has gone into the background. In 
fact, there is hardly any State Trading now. We always seem to have considered 
this matter in the larger context of State Trading all over India and we got into 
difficulties. We started this business by making the wholesalers as our agents 
for State Trading. This, of course, was hardly a satisfactory arrangement as 
they were not interested in the success of this experiment. 

In Bengal, which is very much a deficit area, the attempts at State Trading 
and various kinds of control have collapsed. That, of course, was the last place 
where this was likely to succeed. It seems to me that we should look upon this 
question in a more limited, but concentrated way. That is to say, that we should 
have State Trading in selected surplus areas or even parts of them and concentrate 
on them. The right way to concentrate would be to expedite the formation of 
cooperatives there. It is, of course, our policy to have cooperatives all over. But 
I suggest that apart from this general approach, we should concentrate on these 
particular selected areas and build up cooperatives for this purpose immediately 
or as soon as possible. Thus, an area like the Chhattisgarh District, which is 
highly surplus, can be taken in hand and similar areas elsewhere. There 
cooperatives will be established with speed and entrusted with this State Trading. 

In regard to sugar, broadly speaking, the position should not be a difficult 
one. There is at most a marginal deficit and it should not be beyond our capacity 
to deal with this situation through State Trading and cooperatives. Cooperatives 
for particular purposes should not take too long to be established. There have 
been bases where, such as in UP some years back, the sugar question was 
tackled with speed and with success. 

I should like you to consider these matters. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. Letter. File No. 31 (85V58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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You Said it 

By LAXMAN 



Our food position is satisfactory and so is our sugar position. 
We hope to rectify both very soon. 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 17 SEPTEMBER 1959) 
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114. To the All India Cooperative Week Celebration 
Committee: A Higher Form of Social Organisation 17 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago a Royal commission on Agriculture appointed 
by the British Government in India said that there was no future for agriculture 
in India except through cooperatives. 18 1 entirely agree with that statement. It 
seems to be obvious that the cooperative approach is the right approach not 
only in agriculture, but in many other activities also. The cooperative movement 
in other countries, whether they are capitalist, socialist or communist, has made 
great progress. I think that the time has come when in India every effort should 
be made to encourage and further this movement. 

As the very name implies, cooperation is a voluntary effort. Introduction 
of compulsion takes away from the real cooperative character of it. 

Apart from the obvious advantages which this movement brings to its 
members, it is a higher form of social organisation. 

I send my good wishes to the seminar that is being organised in West Bengal. 

(c) Industry and Labour 

115. To Gulzarilal Nanda: Union of Defence Employees 19 

Raj Bhavan 
Bombay 
October 4, 1959 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

S.M. Joshi 20 came to see me today here in Bombay. He spoke of the Defence 
Employees Union with which he is connected and from which Dr. Maitreyee -1 
resigned recently. He said that a rival union has been started by INTUC under 
the presidentship of Dr. Melkote. 22 This is unfortunate as this is likely to create 
trouble among the Defence civil employees. Whatever might happen in other 

17. Message to J.C. Gupta, Chairman, All India Cooperative Week Celebration Committee, 
Calcutta, 28 October 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. 

18. See item 6 and fn 19 in this volume. 

19. Letter. 

20. General Secretary, All-India Defence Employees’ Federation. 

21. Maitreyee Bose, President of Defence Workers’ Federation. 

22. GS. Melkote, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Raichur, Mysore State. 
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industries, it is desirable to keep the Defence employees free from these internal 
troubles. 

Apparently it was thought that Defence Employees Union was controlled 
by Communists. Shri Joshi said that this was not true, nor was he himself a 
Communist or near-Communist. He merely associated himself with them in 
connection with the Samyukta Maharashtra agitation. 

He said that the Defence Employees Union was having their annual function 
at Bangalore at the end of November or beginning of December. He would 
very much like you to go there and inaugurate it and give them proper advice 
which he hoped to follow. 

I am passing this on to you as there seems to be something worth 
consideration in what Shri Joshi said about the undesirability of two Unions 
among the Defence civil employees. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


116. To Manubhai M. Shah: Making Swiss Watches 23 

October 15, 1959 

My dear Manubhai, 

I have received a rather curious report. This is about some agreement arrived at 
by the Government of India in regard to the manufacture of watches or clocks 
in India. Apparently, the person concerned is named Gilbert Etienne 24 who is a 
Swiss but has been sponsored by the French Embassy. Gilbert Etienne is well 
known in Bombay and is not supposed to have a very good reputation. He 
speaks Hindi very well indeed. 

I gather that one Henri Favre of the Favre Louba Watch Company has been 
trying to get some arrangement with the Government of India, presumably about 
making watches in India, but that he has not succeeded, while Gilbert Etienne 
has met with some success although Etienne has not had much to do with watch 
making. I gather also that the Swiss Ambassador 25 is not too happy about these 
developments. 


23. Letter to Manubhai M. Shah, Union Minister of State for Industry. 

24. Economist at the School of International Studies at the Institute of Development Studies, 
Geneva. 

25. C.A. Rezzonico. 
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I am passing on this information as I have received it. I know nothing more 
about it. But I should like to know how matters stand. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


117. To Swaran Singh: Steel Shortage in Madras 26 


October 15, 1959 


My dear Swaran Singh, 

I enclose, in original, a letter from Kamaraj, Chief Minister of Madras. The 
Madras Government have been complaining repeatedly about the acute shortage 
of steel in their state. I hope something can be done for them. I was under the 
impression that the steel position was much better now. Kamaraj ’s appeal is 
almost a desperate one and it should be attended to. 27 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


118. To K.N. Katju: Ramsingh Bhai Varma, INTUC, and 
the Police 28 

October 17, 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

Ramsingh Bhai Varma came to see me today. 29 You know him, of course. He is 
one of the leaders of the INTUC movement and has done very good work in 
Indore in the trade unions there. He is a Member of Parliament who is thought 
of highly in the Congress Party here. 


26. Letter to Swaran Singh, Union Minister Steel, Mines and Fuel. File No. 17 (318)/58-64- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

27. On 27 October 1959, Swaran Singh replied to Nehru about sending 5,000 tons of steel to 
Madras, assuring him of normalcy in six months. 

28. Letter. 

29. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Nimad, Madhya Pradesh; Vice President of the INTUC, 
and the President of the Madhya Pradesh branch of INTUC. 
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He gave me a long story’ of recent events, more especially in Bhopal. This 
was in relation to the Industrial Relations Bill which your government has put 
forward. He and the INTUC are completely in favour of this Bill even though 
some communists and others oppose it. When some communists wanted to 
demonstrate against this Bill, he decided to organise demonstrations in a big 
way in favour of the Bill. He avoided, however, the dates of the communists’ 
demonstrations so that there might not be any possibility of conflict. According 
to him, the communist demonstrations were very feeble. His own INTUC 
demonstration became a very big one and large numbers of industrial workers 
belonging to INTUC came to Bhopal at their own cost. He had informed the 
police of it. On the very last day, when these people had arrived or were arriving 
in Bhopal, Section 144 was applied against their processions and, perhaps, 
meeting, even though the communist processions had been permitted. He said 
that he was put in a great difficulty because of these thousands of persons who 
had arrived there. He informed the local authorities about this, but they insisted 
on the prohibition. He had a difficult decision to make. He ultimately decided 
to take out the procession, because not to do so would have meant great 
disappointment to the large numbers of people who had especially come for it 
and would have also meant a surrender to the communist opposition to the Bill. 
The procession, therefore, was taken out, but he as leader was beaten by the 
police. However, the procession went on and they held a big meeting. 

He said that it was very extraordinary that those people who wanted to 
help Government and support their legislative measures, were prevented from 
doing so, while the small communist opposition had liberty of functioning. As 
a matter of fact, the Government should seek the cooperation of those who 
were supporting them, more especially the organised labour in connection with 
an Industrial Relations Bill. It may be that the police were apprehensive of 
trouble. This apprehension was completely unjustified in the circumstances. 
But, even so, the action in banning the procession at the last moment was very 
wrong and created a very bad impression. He added that the Provincial Congress 
Committee of Madhya Pradesh was completely quiescent and did nothing at all 
in this matter. 

These are the facts which Ramsingh Bhai gave me and they do appear to 
me very odd. Presuming that they are more or less correct, I can only come to 
the conclusion that the police and other local authorities have no grip of the 
situation and function in a way which is totally unsuited at the present time. I 
got that idea of the Bhopal police even during the last communal troubles there. 
First of all, they are afraid of things happening, then they take wrong steps, and 
then throw their weight about a great deal. I gather that a number of these 
INTUC people have been arrested also in this connection. 
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Unfortunately, the Congress in Bhopal hardly functions, but the INTUC is 
a strong organisation which has shown extraordinary discipline. To treat it as a 
kind of enemy force exhibits a mentality on the part of police, which is singularly 
inappropriate. If there is any risk of trouble, it is up to them to protect a proper 
demonstration of this kind for a governmental measure and not to ban it. Shaukat 
Ali" and handful communists in Bhopal have apparently given the police cold 
feet. 

This kind of thing must injure the credit of Government. In any event, the 
local authorities do not come out well from this picture. 

After I had written the above, I have seen your letter of October 1 5th which 
deals with these very incidents. I have read the papers you have sent me. Thank 
you for sending them. The whole account is based on the police reports received 
by you and others. No doubt, these reports should be given due importance. It 
might also be true that Ramsingh Bhai is apt to get excited and lose his temper. 
Nevertheless, I feel unhappy about all this, and I am afraid I do not always 
accept police reports for what they are. Inevitably, they try to defend their own 
action. Such a situation should never be allowed to arise. In fact, governmental 
authorities should have kept in the closest touch with the INTUC leaders 
throughout not only on the occasion of these incidents, but generally in regard 
to the Industrial Relations Bill. A Government cannot function in the air and 
must have public support. To suppress public support for itself lest it might 
annoy somebody, is taking things a bit far. The fact that Ramsingh Bhai broke 
Section 144 order is unfortunate.' 1 And yet I am not quite sure what I would 
have done in the circumstances if I was faced with a contingency at the last 
moment. What were the Congress M.L.As doing and what, indeed, had they 
done previously in support of the Bill in the public? 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawahar] 


30. Khan Bahadur Diwan Shaukat Ali. 

3 1 . When demonstrating in support of the INTUC against the State Government’s Labour 
Bills, he was arrested on 21 October on 28 September 1959. See The Times of India, 22 
September 1959 and The Hindustan Times, 22 October 1959. See also item 123 in this 
section. 
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119. To Manubhai M. Shah: Small Car Manufacture 32 

October 18, 1959 

My dear Manubhai, 

Two or three days ago I saw a note in the press to the effect that an interim 
report of the committee appointed by the Government of India to consider the 
possibilities of manufacturing a small cheap car will be placed before Parliament 
when it meets next month. 33 1 was wondering whether it was desirable to place 
these interim reports before Parliament straightaway without Government 
considering them and coming to some conclusions. Of course, in an interim 
report no conclusions can be reached, and I have no idea of what the interim 
report will be like. But, broadly speaking, it may not be desirable to place such 
a report before Parliament before we have given full consideration to it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


120. To Swaran Singh: The Inspectorate of Mines 34 

19th October 1959 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

You wrote to me on September 15, 1959 about the proposal to transfer the 
Inspectorate of Mines from the Labour Ministry to the Ministry of Steel, Mines 
& Fuel. I acknowledged your letter of October 1 and suggested that you, 
Nandaji and I might meet one day to consider this matter. Unfortunately this 
meeting has not taken place. 

I have, however, gone through the papers again and given further thought 
to this question. 

The question you have raised is that too much meticulous observation of 
safety regulations and often an unimaginative approach to this question comes 

32. Letter. File No. 17 (407)/60-67-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

33. The Statesman of 16 October 1959 announced the interim report of a committee for a 
scheme to produce a “small, cheap car” which would be both available on installment 
payments of Rs 1 50-200 a month in less than three years and would not be “a potential 
competitor to the existing medium sized models.” L. K. Jha, Additional Secretary in the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, was the chairman of the committee. 

34. Letter. 

35. Gulzarilal Nanda. 
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in the way of production. Production is, of course, of high importance, and we 
must encourage it in every way. At the same time, the necessary safety measures 
have also to be given effect to. It would be dangerous for us to relax them and 
endanger human lives even to increase production. In this matter the proprietors 
of coalmines etc. are not the best judges, and only an independent technical 
authority should be made responsible for the proper carrying out of safety 
measures. Every accident in a coal mine is likely to have serious consequences 
and there is, naturally and rightly, a public outcry. We cannot, therefore, take 
even a small risk in such matters. 

Of course, there need necessarily be no conflict between production and 
safety measures. Production always depends upon the quality of work put in by 
the workers. If they work with enthusiasm then production will go up greatly. 
If they are reluctant or sullen, production will go down. The most important 
factor is the worker. Any measures that make him think that his safety is not 
being properly looked after will reduce his quality and quantity of work and 
produce a feeling of discontent. Apart from the worker, the public also insists 
on full protection of workers. I agree with this proposition. We cannot relax 
that protection on any account and, in this matter, the owners or proprietors or 
managers of coal mines are no adequate judges. 

At the same time it may well be that technical inspectors throw their weight 
about and pay no regard to the question of production. That is improper. How 
then are we to strike a golden mean between these two positions? I am inclined 
to think that it would be not in your Ministry’s interest to be put in charge of the 
Inspectorate of Mines. If I was in your position, I would not take it. A single 
accident would adversely affect the reputation of the Ministry and it will then 
be said with force that the transfer of the Inspectorate has led to such 
consequences. I would, therefore, leave the Inspectorate with the Labour 
Ministry. But it is not enough to do that, and some procedure should be evolved 
to avoid the kind of conflicts that have arisen. First of all, the rules, etc. for 
inspection should be carefully considered by both the Ministries concerned as 
well as, by others, if necessary. The formulation of those rules need not be left 
merely to the Labour Ministry although, of course, their views will be important. 
Having framed those general rules, the next question is that of implementation. 
An inter-Ministerial Committee should be in general charge of this matter, 
although the actual implementation will be done by the normal officers 
concerned. But any appeal or any complaint should be referred to this committee. 
What the personnel of such a committee might be should not be difficult to 
determine. 

If this procedure is followed, the responsibility of the Labour Ministry will 
continue, the safety rules framed will be joint, and the implementation will be 
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subject to the guidance of the committee. Gradually this will lead to a proper 
training of implementing staff too who must not proceed in a harsh or 
unimaginative way. 

The Committee, I suggest, need not have any statutory authority. It will be 
a coordinating committee and I see no reason why Nandaji should object to 
such a committee. 

In some of the papers reference has been made to the practice in the U.K. I 
find that the Royal Commission on Safety in Coal Mines a set up in the U.K. in 
1938 considered this question and made the following remarks:- 

“ Whatever may be reasons for the absence during this period of any material 
improvement in the accident and disease rates, we have no evidence that the 
association of the protective work with other matters (connected with trade and 
production) has been one of the reasons, and, while in some respects there may 
appear to be advantages in putting the protective work under separate ministerial 
direction, we do not wish to suggest a reversal of the policy which created the 
present arrangement. Nevertheless, there are weighty reasons, in our opinion, 
why it is important that the health and safety side of the Department’s 
administrative duties ought to be so far independent of any other interests that 
the connection should not extend below the ministerial head of the department. 
We recommend, therefore, that the permanent staff engaged on health and safety 
measures should not, so far at least as those matters are directly concerned, be 
subject to control by any member of the permanent staff responsible for the 
administration of other interests such as trade and production.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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121. To H.J. Bhabha: Fuel Elements from Canada 36 

October 20, 1959 

My dear Homi, 

I have just received your letter of October 8th from Vienna. 37 In this you refer 
to your talks with Gray 38 about an understanding of the conditions attached to 
the supply of fuel elements by Canada. 

I think that the line you have taken is the right one. If you can get some 
changes made in the draft, well and good. Otherwise, you can accept it as it is. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


122. To Madras State Electricity Board: Kundah Project 39 

I am glad to know that the work of the Kundah Hydro-Electric Project in Madras 
State has progressed satisfactorily and that one of the Power Houses will start 
functioning in January I960. 40 Power is the very foundation of industrial progress 
in India or elsewhere. Indeed we can measure the progress of India by this test. 
Madras State has done well in regard to the use of electric power and this new 
addition to its resources will no doubt accelerate its industrial progress. I send 
my good wishes on the occasion of the opening of its Power House No. 1 . 


36. Letter to Homi Bhabha, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission of India, and Secretary, 
Department of Atomic Energy, Government of India. File No. 17(52)/56-66-PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

37. See Appendix 6, pp. 552-554. 

38. J.L. Gray, President of Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. 

39. Message to W.R.S. Sathianathan, Chairman, Madras State Electricity Board, Madras. 
25 October 1959. File No. 9/2/59- PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

40. The first power station under the Kundah Hydro-electric Project at Nilgiri District, Madras 
State, began operations in March 1 960 and the second station in October, 1 960. 
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123. To K.N. Katju: Objecting to Arrest of Labour Leader 41 

29th October 1959 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

I wrote to you rather a long letter a few days ago about Ramsingh Bhai Varma 
and certain incidents that had taken place in Bhopal. 42 Later, I discovered, much 
to my surprise, that Ramsingh Bhai had been arrested in Indore, carried to 
Bhopal and put in prison for some days. Apparently, he is still there, though 
today’s date has been fixed for some kind of a hearing. 

All this has made me very unhappy. I do not challenge the right of punishing 
a person who deliberately offends against the law. But there is something very 
wrong about the administrative and police apparatus of Bhopal if a man like 
Ramsingh Bhai is treated in this way. He should be one of our principal advisers 
and counsellors, especially in labour matters. 

I enclose two letters I have received. One is from Ram Singh Bhai Varma 
from the Central Jail, Bhopal, and the other is from the Secretary of the Rashtriya 
Mazdoor Congress of Indore. 

In Ramsingh Bhai’s letter, mention is made about some scheme that they 
are starting at the Hukam Chand Mills at Indore for workers’ participation in 
the management. I think I wrote to you about this. If this is possible, I should 
like to participate in it. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(d) Education 

124. To S. Dutt: No Communism in Sahitya Akademi 
Book 43 

Please see the attached note from the Secretary of the Sahitya Akademi 44 as 
well as the book Nainsingh ki Diary’ , 45 I have not had the time to read the 


41 Letter. File No. 26/4/59-H, Sr. No. 46- A. Also available in JN Collection. 

42. See item 1 18 in this section. ' 

43. Note, 4 October 1959. 

44. Krishna Kripalani. 

45. Pandit Nain Singh Rawat, first of the trans-Himalayan explorers. 
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introduction by Rahul Sankrityayan. 46 1 should like it to be read carefully because 
Rahulji is more or less a Communist and it would not be desirable for a 
Communist interpretation to be put forward in a book published by the Sahitya 
Akademi. 

The rest of the book, that is, the Diary, should also be read. It is not a long 
document. I should like this book back after it has been considered and comments 
made. 


125. To Vishnu Sahay: Education Ministry for Child 
Welfare 47 

I agree with your suggestions. 48 The Ministry of Education should be asked to 
undertake the administrative responsibility for child welfare. For coordination, 
a committee should be set up consisting of the representatives of the Ministries 
concerned, the Planning Commission and the Central Social Welfare Board. 
This committee should be under the Cabinet Secretariat. 

2. I do not think a Cabinet Committee need be set up at this stage. If 
necessary, we can do this later. 

3. I suggest that you might address the State Governments on this subject 
and suggest to them to take similar steps. 


126. To Education Ministry: Postpone Setting up a 
Children’s Museum 49 

I have read this note. I have long been anxious for a proper Children’s Museum 
to be set up here. Years have passed since this proposal was made, and as we go 
on considering it, the scope of this museum becomes bigger and bigger and the 
expense involved more and more. We seem to have lost the capacity of doing 
anything on a relatively small and inexpensive scale. The examples in our mind 
are always those of rich and affluent countries. 

2. While I realise that in a city like Delhi such a Children’s Museum 
should be something worth-while, still I cannot help thinking that our approach 

46. Prolific writer, thinker and traveler. 

47. Note, 6 October 1959. File No. 40 (187)/59-66-PMS. 

48. See Appendix 5, pp. 551-552. 

49. Note, 8 October 1959. 
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to all such questions has gone wrong. I should have liked large numbers of 
Children’s Museums all over the country, including in rural areas. Obviously 
such a scheme can only be thought of in terms of simple and inexpensive 
museums. If we go on spending large sums of money over one or two big city 
museums, nothing is left over for other places. I think that it should be possible 
for us to think on simpler lines and forget for a while what is being done in 
England, America, Germany or somewhere else. 

3. If this is to be the approach, then the question of engaging a foreign 
expert does not arise even though his expenses might be paid by T.C.M. or 
some other foreign authority. I am inclined to think that in view of our difficult 
financial situation and the many demands made upon it, it is better to postpone 
indefinitely the idea of this Children’s Museum. 


127. To Foreign Students’ Association, Delhi: Developing 
Friendly Contacts 50 

Mr. President and friends. 

It was an excellent idea a year or two ago, I do not quite know when this 
cultural evening was started. But why speeches should be considered part of 
culture I do not understand. It is a bad habit. I hope our young friends from 
abroad will not acquire this habit in India because it is a bad habit in India. 
Here we are invited sometimes to a reception, to a party, wherever you go, you 
find it is really a kind of a meeting to deliver speeches. It is extraordinary. The 
idea of enjoyment that the people have in India is most extraordinary, to deliver 
speeches and listen to them. So I do not see why I should take away from your 
pleasure in seeing and listening to the song and dance which you are going to 
have, except to say that I think it is a very good thing from every point or view 
for young men and women students to come here to our universities, good for 
us, good for them. It widens our horizons, helps a little I hope in rubbing our 
rough comers off, and in the future that is taking shape in the world it will be 
very important, these contacts that are built up now. So I am happy at this. I am 
happy more specially, it is important, that when foreign students come here 
they should not merely live among themselves but have friendly contacts with 
students here of India and have some experience of our lives, our homes, etc. 
For the rest, I thank you for inviting me here. And now we shall proceed to the 
real cultural programme. [Applause] 

50. Speech, Delhi, 8 October 1959. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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128. To University Students: Education first, Politics 
Later 51 

I have been glad to learn of the work of the National Council of University 
Students of India. Their approach to the problem of students appears to me to 
be a correct one. Our students are, I believe, excellent material, and it is a pity 
that they should waste their energy in wrong directions and get entangled in 
political quarters. Nobody wishes to deny politics to our young men. They will 
have plenty of time to take part in it at a later stage. But the primary need for a 
student anywhere is to take advantage of this special period of his life to train 
himself in body and mind and character so that he could play an effective role 
in life afterwards. To waste this period is to lose something which he will not 
have again. 

We are engaged in a very difficult but at the same time exciting adventure 
of building up India. I cannot imagine anything else which could be more exciting 
than this. But it is obvious that this building up can only be done by people of 
quality. Education is supposed to give this quality to our young men and young 
women. 

I understand that the General Council of the National Council of University 
Students of India is going to meet in Delhi soon and that this meeting is going 
to be inaugurated by Dr. C.D. Deshmukh. 52 No better person could be chosen 
to give the right advice to our young men and women. I wish this meeting 
success. 


129. To K.L. Shrimali: Financial Enquiry on Aligarh 
Muslim University 53 

October 18, 1959 

My dear Shrimali, 

I have looked through the papers about the Aligarh Muslim University that you 
gave me. I am returning them. 


51. Message forwarded to K.N. Sharma, General Secretary, National Council of University 
Students of India, Delhi, 9 October 1959. File No. 8 (158)/60-PMS. 

52. Chairman of the University Grants Commission; he inaugurated the meeting at Delhi 
University on 23 October 1959. 

53. Letter to K.L. Shrimali, Union Minister of Education. 
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I entirely agree with you that there should be a thorough financial enquiry 
into the affairs of this University. 54 So far as the other matters are concerned, 
they should, I think, be dealt with separately. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

130. To Humayun Kabir: Accommodation for a Scholar 55 

19th October, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

Dr. Kalidas Nag 56 came to see me today and showed me the proofs of the second 
volume of the work he has undertaken. The first volume named “The Discovery 
of Asia” came out a year or two ago. The second volume which he is now 
completing is called “Greater India”. 57 After this, he will go on to the third 
volume which will deal with science and culture, especially in the Orient. 

He said that he found it very difficult to carry on his work in Calcutta as 
much of the material was in Delhi. Apparently, he preferred the Delhi climate 
too and said that he was getting on in age etc. He, therefore, wanted very much 
to have a small place to live in Delhi where he could carry on this work, and he 
begged me to provide him with such a place to stay in Delhi. Further he wanted 
a typist to help him (just an English-knowing typist who need not know 
shorthand). 

I told him that I would enquire if anything could be done. I could not, of 
course, promise or make a commitment. 

Can we do anything in this matter? We have all kinds of rules and regulations 
about flats and houses in Delhi. I think we should be able to help well-known 
writers and scholars to do their work. Perhaps when the international centre 
has been established in Delhi, that will afford such a refuge. Meanwhile, we 
should be able to do something. We could get over any rule if the accommodation 


54. The Aligarh Muslim University Enquiry Committee was appointed in early 1960 to inquire 
into the University’s finances from 1951-52 to 1958-59. It reported in 1961. 

55. Letter. 

56. Founder of the Greater India Society. 

57. Kalidas Nag’s books were published as: Discovery of Asia (Calcutta: Institute of Asian 
African Relations, 1 957); and Greater India (Calcutta: Institute of Asian African Relations, 
1960). 
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is available. I imagine the actual accommodation required will not be very 
much, though I do not quite know. Perhaps a small flat or a couple of rooms in 
the Western Court might be enough. You might get in touch with Dr. Kalidas 
Nag and discuss this matter with him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


131. To the World Assembly of Youth: Development 58 

The subject of the seminar of the World Assembly of Youth is an appropriate 
one. The most important problem facing many countries in Asia is that of social 
and economic development. This has first to be understood in all its implications 
and then to be implemented. We in India have been giving a great deal of thought 
to this problem for the last many years and our Second Five Year Plan was a 
result of this thinking. Now we are considering the Third Plan. It is important 
that the youth of this country should understand this and not lose themselves in 
a few slogans. Even more important is the part youth play in its implementation. 
This applies to the other countries of Asia also. Conditions may and do differ in 
different countries and it is never a safe policy merely to copy what another 
country is doing. But there are certain broad principles which apply to 
underdeveloped countries seeking social and economic progress. For this we 
can learn from the experience of others. 

I send my good wishes to the Seminar. 


132. To George Mathai: Indian Students in England 59 

October 26, 1959 

Dear Shri Mathai, 

I have received your letter of the 23rd October. My attention was drawn to the 
article in question and I sent it on to the Education Ministry. There is no doubt 
that some Indian students do not behave properly in England. But my own 

58. Message to World Assembly of Youth at its Asian Seminar at St. Xavier’s College, 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat, 22 October 1959. Also forwarded to Ramkrishna Bajaj, WAY Asian 
Seminar, St. Xavier’s College, Ahmedabad. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

59. Letter to George Mathai, Sharon House, Puthenangady, Kottayam, Kerala. 
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impression, both from personal knowledge and reports, is that the great majority 
of them are doing well. Much of the trouble in England is caused not by students 
but by other Indians or Pakistanis who go there for some kind of petty business. 
We have tried to check their going very much. In spite of this, there have been 
forgery of passports, etc. 

We must remember also that people in England cannot distinguish normally 
between Pakistanis and Indians. We are much stricter in this matter than the 
Pakistan Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


133. Foreword to Manubehn Gandhi’s Book 60 

Much has been written about Gandhiji, and no doubt learned people will continue 
to write about this great man and the great deeds that he performed. He became 
the symbol of an age, representing in himself the past, the present and, to some 
extent, the future of India. Even those who were privileged to come in close 
contact with him could only understand some aspects of his many sided nature, 
and marvel at this simple man of the people rising to levels which appeared to 
be beyond human reach. No one who saw him could forget him, no one who 
came in contact with him could fail to carry that impress all his life. 

These little anecdotes collected by Manubehn Gandhi from her own 
experience of her grandfather have a peculiar value. They bring out in simple 
language simple deeds, simple gestures and simple approaches to the day-to- 
day problems of life and yet they have a profound meaning as almost everything 
that Gandhiji did had a meaning. Grown up people can learn much from them; 
but more particularly they are meant for children, who may, by these simple 
stories, get some glimpses of a person whom they have not seen but who is 
always with them in the very fabric of India which he fashioned. 

I am glad this little book is coming out in translations thus enabling more 
people to read it . 61 


60. Note [not clear to whom], 27 October 1959. 

61. Published as, Manubehn Gandhi, My Memorable Moments with Bapu (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1960). 
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134. To Inter-University Festival: Festivals Good for 
Interaction 62 

The Inter-University Youth Festival has thus far taken place in Delhi and has 
been much appreciated by those who participated in it and those who saw it. I 
am glad that on this occasion it is taking place in South India. 63 It is desirable to 
hold it in different parts of India. 

Sometimes criticisms have been made of this festival in the past. Those 
criticisms will, no doubt, be studied and improvements made wherever possible. 
But the main thing is that the idea of the festival is a good one and it has, I 
think, achieved substantial results. For our young students from different 
universities to come together in this festival, to get to know each other and to 
cooperate together in various matters is itself desirable and helpful in producing 
that sense of all-India unity which is so necessary. It is these young men and 
young women, who will, no doubt, play an important part in the new India that 
is being built up. They have to be trained for that great responsibility, and as a 
part of that training. This meeting together and widening their outlook is 
important. 

I wish this festival success. 


135. To the Primary Teachers’ Conference: Education 
Spreading Rapidly 64 

I send my good wishes to the Fifth All India Primary Teachers’ Conference. 
Much criticism is directed towards education in India and much of that criticism 
has some substance in it. And yet, the fact remains that education is spreading 
with remarkable speed. I am told that there are 30 million students in the 
Elementary Schools in India now. It is hoped that by the end of the Third Five 
Year Plan, this figure would be doubled. 

The teachers in these schools play a vital part in preparing children for 
their future life. There can be no more responsible task. I send the conference 
my good wishes. 

62. Message to J.B. Mallradhya, Chairman, Sixth Inter-University Youth Festival Committee, 
Mysore, 28 October 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. 

63. From 27 October to 5 November 1959 in Mysore. 

64. Message, 28 October 1959, Bombay. Also forwarded to M.V. Donde. MLC, Bombay. 
File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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136. Shafique Memorial Construction 65 

It is not clear to me what the state of this present building is now. From the 
photograph attached and indeed from Prof. Mujeeb’s letter, 66 it appears that the 
building is without roof and is otherwise also not completed. It is unfortunate 
that a partially built structure should stand like this. 

2. It does appear that the Adult Education Association, in its enthusiasm, 
has gone further ahead than was warranted by the assurances to it. Perhaps 
they might have been misled to some extent. 

3. I do not know what to suggest, but to leave things as they are is 
obviously undesirable, and creates a bad impression on everybody who sees it 
or hears about it. Whatever has already been spent upon it is an utter waste. Of 
course, the building is not being used. Something has to be done to find a way 
out of the impasse. I would suggest that the Education Minister might consider 
these aspects and, in consultation with the Adult Education Association and 
the Finance Ministry, try to get out of this deadlock. I suppose it is hardly 
possible for the Association to find all this money though they might find some 
more. Can the structure be completed on a lesser estimate? 

4. It would hardly be desirable to hand over this structure which is a 
memorial to a lovable personality, who was devoted to education and national 
work, for some other work or for Government offices. 67 It may, however, be 
specified that the building or the hall can be used for certain other purposes if 
Government so requires it. 


137. To Humayun Kabir: Hostel for Indian Students in 
Paris 68 

Yesterday I saw a file about the proposed construction by India of a hostel for 
students in the Cite Universitaire in Paris. I noted on that file and sent it back. 


65. Note [not clear to whom], 29 October 1959. 

66. Muhammed Mujeeb, historian and Vice Chancellor, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi. 

67. The person Nehru is referring to here is Shafiqur Rehman Kidwai, a freedom fighter, the 
founder and director of Idara Talim-O-Taraqqi (Department of Education and progress), 
established by Jamia Millia Islamia in 1938. See the official website of Jamia Millia 
Islamia: http://jmi.ac.in/aboutjamia/schools/balak-mata-centres/introduction (accessed on 
22 February 2013). 

68. Note, 30 October 1959. Also copied to the Union Ministry of Finance, SG, and FS. 
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2. As there was a Cabinet Meeting today, I mentioned this matter there. 
The Finance Minister said that during his visit to Paris this question had been 
raised there and he expressed his opinion that we should go ahead with the 
proposal though on a smaller scale. The Cabinet generally approved of this. 

3. We might, therefore, proceed on the lines indicated in my note in the 
appropriate file yesterday. This was to the effect: 

(1) No new estimates should be asked for from the French architects. 

(2) We should proceed on the basis of a hostel for 100 students and plans 
should be made accordingly. But the actual construction work to be 
taken in hand should be on a smaller size, that is, for 50 students. This 
can be added to later. Naturally, this will have to be done in a way so 
that the 50-men hostel is itself a complete structure though it can be 
enlarged according to plan later. 

(3) The estimates given in the noting on the file were, as far as I remember, 
about 30 to 35 lakhs of rupees for a 100-men hostel and probably 
about 16 lakhs of rupees for 50. These figures seemed to me rather 
considerable but I realised that building costs in France are higher. 

4. The whole question of drawing up specifications for the building should 
now be entrusted to competent Indian engineers. 

5. Will you please, therefore, now process this matter further through the 
Finance Ministry and others concerned? 


138. To Rathindranath Tagore: Tagore Centenary 69 

October 30, 1959 

My dear Rathi Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of October 29th which I have just received. 70 1 have 
been anxious myself about Rabindra Sadan and have written about it on several 
occasions to the Vice-Chancellor. 1 But unhappily progress has been very slow 
chiefly because it was said that enough money had not been collected for the 
Centenary Fund. I assured the Vice-Chancellor that this should not come in the 
way and I believe some steps are being taken very soon. 


69. Letter to Rathindranath Tagore, the eldest son of Rabindranath Tagore and the first 
Upacharya (Vice-Chancellor) of Visva-Bharati University. Rabindrabhavan, Visva- 
Bharati, Santiniketan. Also available in JN Collection. 

70. See Appendix 12, p. 562. 

71. Kshitishchandra Chaudhuri. 
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It is expected that Shri S.R. Das who recently gave up the Chief Justiceship 
of India may be elected the next Vice-Chancellor. I spoke to him on this subject 
also and impressed on him the need for speed. He entirely agreed with me. So 
I hope that something will be done soon. I shall certainly try to follow this 
matter up. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


139. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Helping a Promising 
Student 72 


October 31, 1959 


My dear Mohanlal, 

Among the large number of Diwali greetings that I got was the enclosed letter 
from a young man from Jaipur. I do not know him. He says that he has had a 
first class career, presumably meaning that he has done well in his college. I 
wonder if you could be good enough to find out privately about him and how 
well he has done in college. If he has been really a good student, I should not 
like him to suffer in further education for lack of money, and I might be able to 
help him a little. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Culture 

140. To S. Dutt: Indian Frontiers in History 73 

As soon as you issue printed copies of my last letter to Premier Chou En-lai, 
you might send them to all the Chief Ministers in India. Of course, you will 
send them to the President, Vice-President, etc. 

2. I am making a further suggestion to you which, though hardly relevant 
at present, has still some historical significance. I should like our Historical 


72. Letter. 

73. Note, 1 Octoberl959. 
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Division to prepare a general and fairly brief note of all these frontier areas in 
history. What I mean is in the broad context of India’s history for the last 2000 
years or so, some indication might be given of this big frontier from the extreme 
north to the north-east. Perhaps a beginning might be made from the Mauryan 
Empire, then the Kushan Empire, and so on. No exact lines are necessary; just 
the broad features of what has happened to these areas in the long past. 

3. An interesting aspect of this survey would be references in past Indian 
literature, even in the Epics. 

141. To the Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal: Folk Art 74 

Recently at Nagaur, I saw folk dances performed by a troupe from the Bharatiya 
Lok- Kala Mandal of Udaipur. ' Previously I had seen their performances in 
Delhi also, and liked them. I understand that they are having a Festival of Puppets 
and Dummy Dancers next month at Udaipur. I am, glad to notice this revival of 
puppetry and folk dances in our country. I send my good wishes to this Festival. 

142. To Amiya Chakravarty: Pasternak 76 

October 14, 1959 

My dear Amiya, 

Thank you for your letter of October 2 and for the copy of the letter from Boris 
Pasternak. 77 Also the book of poems by Pasternak. I welcome this book very 
much, and I am sure I shall enjoy it. 

I am grateful to Pasternak for his good opinion and kind sentiments about 
me. I have done little to deserve them. 

When you come to India, I hope we shall meet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


74. Message, 14 October 1959. 

75. On 2 October 1959. 

76. Letter to Amiya Chakravarty, Professor of Comparative Oriental Religions and Literature 
at Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, USA. File No. S.A. 83E, Tagore Centenary 
Abroad-General, 1959, Sahitya Akademi Records. 

77. See Appendix 2, pp. 542-543. 
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143. To Mohan Lai Saksena: Helping Deserving 
Persons 78 


October 17, 1959 

My dear Mohan Lai, 

Your letter of October 15 about S.P. Bhattachaijie’s case. I agree with you that 
he deserves sympathy and help. But I do not know what I can do about him. 
Every possible appointment that comes up before me comes through the U.P.S.C. 
and Bhattacharjie is over-aged for that. I have no pull with any newspapers or 
journals and, in any event, I do not like to make recommendations to them for 
appointments. 79 The most I can do is to help somewhat in the education of his 
son who you say is in the fourth year in the College of Technology. If you will 
let me know as to how much this would mean, I shall try to meet your wishes. 

As for Dr. Murarilal, he is a very old and respected friend of all of us. But 
how can I get the law changed about the Life Insurance Corporation, however 
desirable that change might be? I can send some money directly to him or 
through you (my name need not be mentioned). Please let me know if he would 
accept any such assistance. 

I am sorry to learn of Nandu’s 80 illness. I am glad that he has largely 
recovered from it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


78. Letter. 

79. Bhattachaijie later published the reference works, see S.P. Bhattacharjie, ed.. Fighters 
for Freedom: Who’s Who (Lucknow: Information Department, 1963) and another of the 
same title in 1964. 

80. Mohan Lai Saksena’s son. 
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144. To R. R. Diwakar: Admiration for Buddha 81 

October 18, 1959 

My dear Diwakar, 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th October. 82 

I am glad you have written about Buddha and I should be happy to read the 
book when it comes out. 83 But you must forgive me for not writing the foreword. 
This is not merely a question of time but the difficulty of the subject. As you 
perhaps know, I am a tremendous admirer of Gautama Buddha. This itself makes 
it difficult for me to write about him casually. Whatever is written should be 
worthwhile and after deep thought. So please forgive me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


145. To National Council of Women: Women’s Education 
and Public Role 84 

I send my good wishes on the occasion of the Conference of the National Council 
of Women in India which is to be held in Lucknow next month. One of the 
pleasing and significant developments in India has been in regard to the 
increasing role of women in our public activities. I have often said that gradually 
a revolutionary change in the Indian situation is being brought about by the 
spread of Education among women. This not only affects the persons concerned, 
but has much wider implications on the home and on national life generally. I, 
therefore, welcome it. I am glad that the subject for discussion chosen by the 
National Council is the Role of Women’s Voluntary Organisations in Women’s 
Education. 


8 1 . Letter to R.R. Diwakar, founder and trustee of Loka Shikshana Trust, Hubli, Bangalore. 
File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

82. Diwakar asked Nehru to write a forward to his book titled Bhagawan Buddha. See R. R. 
Diwakar Papers, NMML. 

83 . Published without a foreword by Nehru, see Ranganath Ramachandra Diwakar, Bhagawan 
Buddha (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1960). 

84. Message to Saraladevi Sarabhai, the Retreat, Shahibag, Ahmedabad, Gujarat, 1 8 October 
1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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(f) Health 

146. To K. Ram: Ensure Higher Returns from Drugs 85 

Please reply to this letter from the Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd . 86 and express my 
appreciation of the good work being done there and the progress made. There 
is one matter, however, which I have already referred to the Ministry. I have 
asked them why it was considered necessary to reduce prices rapidly and 
considerably within a short space of time. It might have been advisable to have 
larger surpluses left over. We are aiming at surpluses from our national 
undertakings not only for the enlargement of the plants etc. but for our other 
work. 


147. To Moral and Social Hygiene Conference 87 

I send my good wishes to the Conference on Moral and Social hygiene. In 
dealing with such matters, the greatest importance should be attached to the 
manner of approach which should be friendly and cooperative. Social evils 
exist because of many reasons, one of them is economic. That has to be tackled 
on the economic plane. Whatever the reasons, the approach has to be friendly 
so as to win over the persons concerned and get their cooperation . 88 


85. Note, 1 October 1959. File No. 17/272/57-64-PMS. 

86. See SWJN/SS/52/p. 152. 

87. Message, 7 October 1959. PIB files. 

88. The seventh All India Conference on Moral and Social Hygiene met on 8-10 October 
1959 and Chandigarh and passed a resolution recommending that the Central Government 
amend the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act of 1956 so as to 
declare prostitution in all its forms illegal. See The Hindustan Times, 1 1 October 1959. 
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148. To G.B. Pant: Duraiswami and AIIMS 89 

October 17, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

I am writing to you about Professor Duraiswami 90 who, as you know, has been 
working in the All India Institute of Medical Sciences. 91 You know all about his 
case and the difficulties he has had with the Director and Governing Body of 
the Institute. As you are interested in this case and as something has to be done 
about it, I am writing to you about the present position. 

Unfortunately, right from the beginning there has been friction between 
the Institute authorities and Duraiswami. At one time they actually started a 
rumour that Duraiswami had some bogus qualifications to which he was not 
entitled. I enquired into this matter and found the charge to be completely false. 
Nevertheless, they have continued giving him trouble and encouraging his own 
subordinate, Dr. Sankaran, 9- to commit acts of indiscipline. 93 This matter came 
to a head last year, I think, or early this year. 94 It so happened that Sir Harry 
Platt, 5 a very eminent surgeon under whom, both Duraiswami and Sankaran 
had worked, came to India. He was asked to look into the complaints made in 
regard to Duraiswami and Sankaran, and he went into this matter fairly 
thoroughly. He gave a report and he saw me also. He told me that Duraiswami 
and Sankaran were known to him very well. Duraiswami was a brilliant person 
in his special Department and should be given every encouragement. As for 
Sankaran, he said that he was fairly good, but not good enough at this stage to 
be placed in a really responsible position. He felt that Sankaran had not been 
acting properly at all towards his superior, but he was prepared to advise that 
Sankaran should be given another chance to see how he behaved. I think that 
Sankaran expressed his regret. 

Harry Platt went away. Soon after, to my great surprise, Jivraj Mehta 96 
came to me and complained that Duraiswami had not placed all the papers 
before Sir Harry Platt and he had done something or other in that connection 


89. Letter. File No. 2 (280)/58-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

90. Orthopaedic Surgeon, Safdaijung Hospital, New Delhi. 

91. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 360. 

92. Assistant Professor, AIIMS. 

93. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 359. 

94. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 133-135. 

95. President of the International Federation of Surgical Colleges, USA. 

96. Minister in the Government of Bombay and Member of the Governing Body of the 
AIIMS. 
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which Jivraj thought was not proper. I could not at all understand this and I 
repeated to him what Platt had said. My recollection is that it was decided that 
Sankaran should continue working under Duraiswami and that he should not 
be confirmed for the present. Duraiswami agreed to this reluctantly. 

Soon after, however, Sankaran was confirmed and this was done 
retrospectively. Naturally Duraiswami was much put out. This was a direct hit 
at him, and no department can function if indiscipline is encouraged by the 
authorities. 

Duraiswami was also asked to make a choice, within a very short period, 
as to whether he will give up Government service and continue in the All India 
Institute or give up the Institute. Normally he would have chosen for the Institute, 
but in view of the circumstances there and his feeling that he would not be 
treated properly, he hesitated to cut himself off from Government service. I 
told Jivraj Mehta that the best course would be to continue the present 
arrangement for two years or, at least, one year, that is, Duraiswami’ s services 
will be seconded by Government to the Institute. Unfortunately this was not 
done and he was asked to make his choice. 

Meanwhile Duraiswami has received a singular honour. He has been asked 
to deliver the Hunterian Lecture at the Royal College of Surgeons in London 
which means that he is appointed Hunterian Professor for this purpose, although 
he only delivers one lecture there. This is supposed to be a high honour for a 
surgeon. But the Institute is coming in his way. Then again, there are some 
travelling Fellowships or Scholarships given by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and it was the desire of T.C.M. that Duraiswami should be invited to accept 
this, but this could only be done if the Institute where he served recommended 
it. The Institute stated clearly that he would not be permitted to accept this 
scholarship under some rules or other. As a matter of fact, some other members 
of the Institute had been permitted to accept it. 

The whole point of all this long story is that it is becoming very difficult 
for Duraiswami to continue at the Institute. I imagine that all this is being 
deliberately done to drive him out of it. As we cannot or should not, I think, 
take any drastic action in regard to the Institute at present, the only other course 
is for Duraiswami to leave it and to some other work. 

Yesterday Dr. Radhakrishnan mentioned this case to me and suggested 
that Duraiswami might be appointed Principal of the Maulana Azad Medical 
College as the present Principal, Col. Taneja, q was being withdrawn by the 


97. B.L. Taneja. 
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Army. Duraiswami would have plenty of scope for his research work in 
Orthopaedic Surgery at the Maulana Azad College. That will enable him also 
to accept the Hunterian Professorship for a while. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


149. To Dhanvanthi Rama Rao: Family Planning 98 

October 18, 1959 

[Dear Dhanvanthi Rama Rao], 

I received your letter of the 4th October some days ago together with the 
questionnaire attached to it. I am afraid I have neither the competence nor the 
time to deal with this questionnaire. 

You know that I am wholly in favour of family planning. Certainly one of 
its principal objects is to lessen the rate of population increase. This is very 
important. But there are other aspects also. To give a fuller life to the family 
and more particularly to the mother and the children. The standard of living, 
education, etc. in a large family is likely to be lower than that in a somewhat 
smaller family. I think that there should be facilities for terilization. 

Any marked success in this movement will depend on two factors: (1) a 
widespread approach to our rural population and, (2) simple and cheap methods. 
We have heard much of oral contraceptives. Undoubtedly, if these are effective, 
they would go a long way to provide a suitable method. 

If we have to approach the rural population, this means (1) a fairly 
widespread propaganda to create a background of acceptance, and (2) large 
numbers of clinics or centres where such information can be given. It would 
hardly be feasible to have separate family planning centres all over the country. 
This work will have to be coordinated, therefore, with other centres for maternity, 
child and various types of medical and health services. 

In everything that we do in India, it must be remembered that the 
organisational structure should not be top-heavy and expensive. Otherwise it is 
limited in scope. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

98. Letter to Dhanvanthi Rama Rao, Chairman, Family Planning, Third Five Year Plan 
Committee, Directorate General of Health Services, New Delhi. File No. 28/ (50)/58- 
60-PMS. 
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150. To K.C. Reddy: WHO Regional Office Building 99 

19th October, 1959 

My dear Reddy, 

The Regional Director of the World Health Organisation, Dr. C. Mani, came to 
see me this afternoon. He said that while he was grateful that all the sanctions 
required for the new building of his Regional Office in Delhi had been given, 
actually work on the building had not started yet. Indeed, even the ground had 
not been eveled although the sanction for this had been given by Government 
in January last. 

Now there is a fixed limitation in regard to date. The World Health Assembly 
has been invited to meet in Delhi in February 1961. This is a huge organisation 
consisting of 88 countries. Obviously, it is quite essential for this Regional 
Office of WHO in New Delhi to be completely ready and functioning by that 
date. At the rate things have proceeded uptil now, this appears unlikely unless 
some special steps are taken. The building is a big one and I understand that it 
will have six storeys. It will belong to our Government after construction and 
will be let out on a nominal rent to the WHO. The Central P.W.D. is in charge 
of making it. Necessary foreign exchange is being provided by the WHO. 

Will you kindly look into this matter and have everything connected with it 
expedited so that the building might be ready by the end of I960? 100 As I have 
pointed out above, there is a fixed limit from the point of view of time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


99. Letter to K.C. Reddy, Union Minister of Works, Housing and Supply. File No. 42 (26)/ 
58-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

100. K.C. Reddy replied on 22 October regretting that the building would not be ready by the 
end of 1960. In any case, this Regional Office was too small for the WHO conference 
and only the Vigyan Bhavan would do. He warned that haste would lead to poor work, as 
had happened with Vigyan Bhavan, “as you may be aware yourself.” The construction 
was delayed owing to discussions about the standard to be adopted. The Finance Ministry 
wanted the austere standards of Government buildings like Udyog Bhavan, but the Health 
Ministry pushed for higher quality suitable for the WHO. The matter had just been settled 
and expenditure sanctioned. 
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151. At the Indian Medical Association: Imitating the 
West 101 

“Scientific Approach: Nehru's Advice to Medical Men” 

Meerut 
October 24, 1959 

Prime Minister Nehru today stressed the prime need of developing scientific 
approach in all fields of activity. 

Mr. Nehru who was inaugurating here the Silver Jubilee session of Uttar 
Pradesh branch of Indian Medical Association said “this scientific approach 
must govern all our constructive activity, our professions, our trade and industry. 
We cannot mix this approach with the religious one which should be confined 
to religious domain. In the sphere of medical science also, we have to test our 
ancient system of Ayurveda and Unani medicine on the basis of scientific 
approach. These systems are repositories of great ancient knowledge deserving 
our respect but all this has to be put to scientific test”. 

Mr. Nehru said that merely saying that the Ayurveda and Unani systems 
should be inter-related to Allopathic system would not do. Every system had to 
pass the test of scientific approach. 

Mr. Nehru said that India was passing through a stage of industrial revolution 
and it became very important to keep an integrated picture before one’s mind. 
“The real problems of India are not in cities but in villages. Every politician, 
every industrialist, who does not have in his eyes the picture of the village has 
not understood India. Every person in India, who seeks real education, must 
have this picture of the Indian village before him,” he adds. 

TENDENCY TO IMITATE WEST DEPLORED 

The Prime Minister said that the ultimate aim was, of course, to have free 
medical aid for all people. But this was not possible in present conditions with 
the limited resources of the country. The fundamental thing, however, was to 
learn to understand the pattern of things in India and not to imitate or ape 
patterns in Western countries. “This unfortunately has not happened in India 
and under the British influence, a selected few imitated the ways of life of the 
Europeans, drew high salaries and lived in a world of their own, which was far 


101. Report of speech at the silver jubilee of the UP branch of IMA, Meerut, 24 October 
1959. From The Hindu , 26 October 1959. 
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removed from the world of the common man. This pattern could not be easily 
changed in India as it had entrenched itself here”. 

In contrast to this, Mr. Nehru gave the instance of Japan where even highly 
qualified people worked hard, but drew a fourth of the salaries of their 
counterparts in India. This was the position in Japan, which was highly 
industrialised and prosperous. So the outlook of the people had to be changed 
and a new pattern established where conditions in India set pace of things and 
not a mere aping of conditions in European countries. 

“Our standards in Government and elsewhere tend to imitate rich and 
prosperous countries in Europe and America. This is a legacy of the British 
rule. The British kept these standards here and some Indians imitated them. 
How can we now imitate Europe or America within our present resources? 
This thing does not Fit in with our conditions”, Mr. Nehru added. 

Mr. Nehru said that development work in India had to take Indian conditions 
into view all the time. It was no use putting up grand buildings for hospitals in 
a few cities. “It is my Firm opinion that we should have small hospitals in villages 
with 10 or 20 beds. They need not have expensive equipment but should meet 
primary needs ot the people. The complicated cases could be sent to bigger 
hospitals in the district towns”. 

Mr. Nehru emphasised the need of young medical graduates working in 
villages for speciFied periods. “I am of the Firm opinion that young medical 
graduates should be made to work for some years in villages. This should be 
done through legislation or through the efforts of the Indian Medical Association. 
Some system should also be evolved for training assistants to the fully qualiFied 
doctors who could take charge of dispensaries and small hospitals in villages.” 

152. To G.B. Pant: Maulana Azad Medical College 102 

October 25, 1959 

My dear Pantji, 

Thank you for your letter of October 21 about Duraiswami and the All India 
Medical Institute. I mentioned the Principalship of the Maulana Azad Medical 
College as I was told that Taneja is likely to leave it. 101 He will probably be 
promoted to the rank of Major-General and when this happens. Army 
Headquarters will call him back. 

102. Letter. File No. 2 (280V58-66-PMS. Also see items 202 and 203. 

103. See item 148 in this section. 
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I gather that there are 160 beds in the Irwin Hospital in their Orthopaedic 
Section. This would enable Duraiswami to do his research work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


153. To D.P. Karmarkar: Duraiswami and the AIIMS 104 

26th October, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar. 

I think I wrote to you some days ago to enquire what was proposed to be done 
about Dr. Duraiswami. It seems clear that there is not much scope for him left 
in the All India Institute. Good work cannot be done in an atmosphere of conflict. 

There was also the question of his accepting the invitation to deliver the 
Hunterian address in London which is a considerable honour for the surgeon. I 
gathered that the Institute people were putting some difficulties in the way of 
his going. I should therefore like to know what the position is. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


154. To Lakshmi N. Menon: AIIMS 105 


October 27, 1959 


My dear Lakshmi. 

Your letter of October 27. It is rather difficult to advise you in this matter as I 
know nothing about it. I am not very happy at the way things have happened in 
our Health Ministry, nor am I happy about the way the All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences have carried on. 106 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


104. Letter D.P. Karmarkar. Union Minister of Health. File No. 2 (280)/58-66-PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

105. Letter to the Deputy Minister. MEA. 

106. See item 148 in this section. 
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155. To D. P. Karmarkar: Sterilisation 107 


October 29, 1959 


My dear Karmarkar, 

Your letter of the 29th October about the legal implications of sterilization. I do 
not think it is at all necessary for you to inform the State Governments about 
this legal position. As you yourself say, no one has yet taken objection to this 
and presumably no one will as it is done at the request of the person concerned. 
I suggest, therefore, that you need not take any action on this either by informing 
the State Governments or, of course, by definitely asking Government hospitals 
to perform these surgical operations. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(g) Science and Technology 

156. To Shri Ranjan: Allahabad Visit 108 


October 27, 1959 

My dear Shri Ranjan, 

Your letter of 26th October. It is true that I have promised to go to Allahabad 
for the Mathematical Science Conference, but I have yet no idea of how long I 
shall be able to stay there. Probably I shall spend two days. A good part of one 
day will be spent in going to the rural areas of the district. Then there is likely 
to be a public meeting in Allahabad. Such time as is left over, I shall place at 
your disposal. 

For the present, I should not like to tie myself about a meal though it is 

very good of you to invite me. After a heavy day I do not like to go out in the 
evening. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. Letter. File No. 28 (50)/50-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

108. Letter to Shri Ranjan, Vice Chancellor, University of Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh. 
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(h) Town Planning 

157. To Seminar on Town and Country Planning: 
Expensive Construction 109 

The Seminar on Town and Country Planning which is going to be held in 
Bombay soon, faces a problem of increasing importance in India. ""There can 
be no doubt that the progressive industrialisation of India is leading to a rapid 
increase of urban population. This increase usually takes place in a haphazard 
way and results in the creation of slums and unhealthy conditions. It is bad 
enough for us to have old slums, and we have to do our utmost to remove them, 
but to add to them is surely almost a crime. Therefore, this question of planning 
of cities is of the utmost importance. 

In a different sense, but equally important, is the planning of our villages 
and the building of cheap and desirable houses there with local materials. Indeed, 

I think far greater stress should be laid everywhere on the use of local materials. 

I feel also that we have probably got into some ruts in our thinking in 
regard to public constructions. We apply standards and methods laid down 
long ago, and these may not be applicable under modem conditions. Thought 
therefore should be given to a revision of these old standards. We have to build 
hundreds of thousands of schools in our rural areas. If some expensive standard 
design is to be adhered to, then this building process will be delayed. As a 
matter of fact, these old designs for school buildings have no merit whatever. 
They are neither good to look at nor to work in, and they are expensive. They 
may be solid, but that is no particular virtue. 

In foreign countries, great progress has been made in architectural designs 
and town planning. Gradually the idea of a city beautiful is taking possession 
of people’s minds. Beauty or artistic merit need not necessarily, be expensive. 
There is beauty in simplicity. In India, we have to lay special stress, therefore, 
on simplicity and inexpensiveness. 

I send my good wishes to the Seminar on Town and Country Planning. 


109. Message, 15 October 1959. File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

110. The seminar began on 19 October 1959. 
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158. To the Indian Road Congress: Expensive 
Construction 111 

I send my good wishes to the Indian Roads Congress on the occasion of its 
completing twenty five years of its activities. Roads are of high importance in 
India and, therefore, the science and practice of road-building should be studied 
carefully. New methods are being evolved in other parts of the world and perhaps 
we are a little backward in utilising them. We cannot always copy the expensive 
methods of rich countries. We have to devise our own ways of doing things 
more cheaply and yet effectively. 


159. To D.P. Karmarkar: The Delhi Master Plan 112 

26th October, 1959 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I have had long letters from Albert Mayer, the town planning expert, who has 
been connected with our Delhi Master Plan etc. He came here for a brief period 
last month and has gone back to America. Mayer has laid great stress in his 
letters on the implementation of the plans that are being prepared. Obviously, 
this is a matter of high importance. There is no point in preparing a plan and 
accepting it without implementing it. 

Such implementation will naturally have to be in stages, but it has to 
commence as soon as possible. In the matter of town planning the first thing to 
do is to avoid speculation in land values. Already there is a charge of some 
news having leaked out which has led to speculation. In this matter there will 
have to be joint action by several ministries and departments of Government of 
India as well as the Corporation of Delhi and plans to that end should be made. 
I understand that the Master Plan report will be out fairly soon. When is it 
likely to be published? 

Then there is the question of what might be called continued planning for 
Delhi. The preparation of a report does not end planning. This leads to the 
continuation of such a planning establishment. Naturally, it need not be on the 
past scale. What then is going to be the continuing role of the Delhi Town 
Planning Organisation? Even when the plan is accepted, precise studies will 

111. Message to A.J. D’Costa, Secretary, Indian Roads Congress, New Delhi, 25 October 
1959. 

112. Letter. File No. 28 (67)/59-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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have to be made and detailed solutions arrived at. It seems to me therefore 
obvious that the planning organisation has to continue. 

Mayer writes to me that some of the good men in the Delhi Town Planning 
Organisation have already left and he is much distressed at this because, as he 
points out, the whole kernel of planning are the trained men. 

I enclose the latest of Mayer’s letters to me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


160. To Chief Ministers: Planning Commission and 
Assessment of Building Projects 113 


29 October, 1959 

My dear Chief Minister, 

In a number of my letters to you, I have pointed out the importance of reducing 
costs in construction. In every major or minor project, a substantial part of the 
expenditure incurred is in construction. If the total expenditure in our Five 
Year Plans is analysed, I am sure that a big part of it will be for construction. I 
have myself, rather uncharitably, criticised the Public Works Departments. The 
criticism was not so much of individuals, but rather of the old-fashioned 
standards and designs that they followed. Any substantial reduction in the cost 
of construction would make a very considerable difference to our plan outlay. 

2. Some time ago, the Planning Commission produced a note on this 
subject which pointed out a number of ways of reducing cost and achieving 
economy consistent with efficiency. Later, the Committee on Plan Projects 
appointed a team for the Evaluation of Buildings Projects. The leader of this 
team was Shri S.K. Patil, Minister of Food and Agriculture. The other members 
were experts and engineers. The report of this team is a very interesting 
document. The team found that the traditional view of economy, namely, by 
reduction of staff strength, was outmoded and that most of the codes and 
practices still in use were rooted in the traditions of the nineteenth century. 


113. Letter, reproduced from G. Parthasarathi fed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief 
Ministers 1947-1964 , Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. 1989), pp. 
314-318. Also available in JN Collection. 
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Real economy would come from a modernisation of construction practices and 
techniques. 

3. Among the major buildings examined by this team were: 

1) Grain Godowns, 

2) Multi-storeyed buildings, 

3) Factory buildings, 

4) Slum clearance schemes, 

5) Residential buildings, and 

6) Small storage structures. 

Later two additions were made to this list: 

7) National water supply and sanitation schemes and 

8) Bridges 

4. I do not propose to write at any length about this team’s report but, 
even within the short space of time at their disposal, the team achieved significant 
success in reducing building costs in the projects examined by it to the extent 
of Rs.6.5 crores. Further, there was saving of steel to the extent of 79,000 tons 
which meant a saving in foreign exchange. 

5. (1) Grain storage structures. Previously the roofing of the grain storage 
structures, as adopted by the Central P.W.D., consisted of the orthodox type of 
steel trusses with GI. sheeting. The work of the team showed that shell-type 
roofing would prove cheaper and lead to a saving of 56,000 tons of steel and 
Rs.1.8 crores in cost. This was accepted by the Central Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture and Works, Housing and Supply. 

6. (2) Multi-storeyed buildings. Here it was found that there was great 
difference between various types of such structures. Apart from somewhat 
unnecessary expenditure in framework, external cladding and finishing, space 
utilisation was often unsatisfactory and the range per square foot of useful 
carpet area varied from Rs.22 to Rs.63. The team’s recommendations for multi- 
storeyed buildings are expected to lead to ten to fifteen per cent saving in the 
total cost of the building. 

7. (3) Factory buildings. In regard to the industrial estates which are being 
planned and are growing up all over the country, there was much room for 
economy and for the saving of structural steel. In the Nangal Fertilizer Factory, 
some suggested changes will result in a saving of Rs. 1 1 lakhs as well as lesser 
quantity of steel being used. In the Heavy Electrical Project at Bhopal, the 
team found that the proposed use of steel was excessive. According to the design 
prepared by the team, 8,000 tons of steel would be saved and economy in cost 
would be of the order of Rs.80 to 90 lakhs out of a total cost of Rs.4crores. 

Among other factory projects that are being examined by the team are the 
Rourkela Fertilizer Project, the Foundry Forge Project at Ranchi and the Optical 
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Glass Factory at Durgapur. It will be seen that the team has already achieved 
considerable success. This is due to the introduction of new techniques of 
analysis of an advanced nature which substitute previous practices, now 
outmoded, in factory construction. 

8. (4) Slum Clearance Schemes are of high importance and a great deal 
depends upon the cost. The team found that progress had been unsatisfactory 
because of (a) absence of proper organisation; (b) absence of a clear enunciation 
of policy on the schemes; and (c) lack of advanced planning. Cheap roofing is 
an important element in the cost. The doubly curved shell roof, developed by 
the C.S.I.R., has been adopted by many engineers. This was used with success 
in a major scheme of housing for the army at Ambala. 

9. (5) Residential buildings. The outlay of such buildings is very 
considerable. In the second Five Year Plan, about Rs.200 crores are to be spent 
on residential houses. The team has said that it should not be difficult to effect 
an economy of about ten percent. 

10. The team has so far studied the working of the Central P.W.D., the 
Engineering Department of the Railways and the Public Works Departments of 
West Bengal and Bombay. Their study will be extended to other States, notably 
Madras, Mysore and the Punjab. The members of the team felt that project 
authorities were not realising the importance of the proportion of expenditure 
on buildings in the total cost of projects. Thus, enough attention was not paid 
to the design and economy in buildings. Foreign designs were adopted without 
consideration for Indian conditions. Dependence on foreign consultants has 
not proved satisfactory as they are not fully acquainted with Indian conditions. 

1 1 . The team has suggested that there should be a continuous examination 
of the construction of civil works by an extra-departmental agency. In a 
departmental system, the experts tend to become an integral part of the decision 
and thus cannot, by the very nature of the task, take an objective view. 

12. I have given above a very brief account of the work of the team for the 
Evaluation of Buildings Projects and the success achieved by them already. 
They are continuing their work and I have no doubt this will further result in 
considerable economy. You will, I hope, draw the attention of your Public Works 
Department to these new and encouraging procedures that are being adopted. 
They can get in touch with the Planning Commission or our Ministry of Works, 
Housing and Supply to get further information. 

13. There is another matter to which I should like to draw your particular 
attention. This is the planning of cities. Our urban population is growing fast 
and our cities are expanding, usually without any order or method. This is 
already producing grave problems in these cities in addition to those that already 
existed, such as, slums. In fact, new slums are being constantly created. It is of 
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great importance to prevent this at its very inception and to have a well thought 
out plan of the city as it should be in the next ten or fifteen years. If this plan is 
there, every step taken should be to implement that plan. Delay is harmful. 

14. In every great city, there is tendency for speculation in land. The right 
course is for the State or the Corporation to buy up a good deal of land and thus 
control the speculation as the city grows. This will also help in planning later. 
This, of course, is not enough. There should be an approach to this problem by 
expert town planners and this planning will have to be a continuous process. 
That is to say, a plan when made, should not be considered as the end of planning. 
The implementation of it is also part of that planning and new problems 
constantly arise. In a great and growing city, there has to be this continuous 
planning. The cost of such planning is recovered many times over by the savings 
made. 

15. In Delhi, we have approached this question of planning in a big way 
and a Delhi Planning Authority has been functioning for several years, aided 
by some high-powered experts from the United States which the Ford Foundation 
has provided. They are now approaching the end of this initial planning period 
and their report is, I believe, in the press. They have looked far ahead and it will 
no doubt take many long years before we can give effect to all their 
recommendations. We intend keeping this planning body functioning to help 
in implementing the Plan. 

This highly trained team can be utilised later by other cities, in addition to 
their own town planning staff. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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(a)Pakistan 


161. To M.J. Desai: East Pakistan 1 

I think this letter of our High Commissioner 2 should be shown to the Home 
Minister and Sardar Swaran Singh. 

I shall not participate at this conference in Delhi 3 but if I am in Delhi on 
those days, I shall of course meet General Shaikh 4 and possibly other Pakistani 
representatives. 

There is reference in this letter to a package deal. While this appears 
attractive, provided the deal is not unfavourable to us, we must always remember 
that the question is not one of a patch of territory this way or that way, but of 
human beings transferring their allegiance from one country to another. There 
is very strong feeling in Bengal on this issue. Very often people who had come 
away from East Pakistan to Bengal or Assam are involved. Thus, having once 
migrated to India, they might be put in the very difficult position of finding 
themselves again in Pakistan. 


1. Note, 8 October 1959. 

2. See Appendix 4, pp. 545-550. 

3. The reference is to a Minister level conference held both in Delhi and Dacca from 15 to 
22 October 1959. The Indian delegation for a ministerial level talk was headed by Sardar 
Swaran Singh, M.J. Desai, Lt. Gen. J.P.P. Thorat, GOC-in-C, Eastern Command; K.P. 
Lukose, Director, Pakistan Division of the Ministry of External Affairs; S.N. Roy, Chief 
Secretary, West Bengal; F.K. Dutta, Chief Secretary, Assam; Patnaik, Chief Commissioner, 
Tripura. On 17 October 1959 the leaders of Indo-Pak delegation expressed the hope that 
“practical and reasonable solution would be formed to the many problems and disputes 
in this area, which have bedevilled relations between the two countries since partition.” 
They confirmed that the military group appointed by the conference had framed rules to 
prevent untoward firing across the borders. The rules would ensure that peaceful conditions 
prevailed and help in removing the causes of bitterness and misunderstanding. 

4. General K.M. Shaikh, Pakistan’s Interior Minister and acting Foreign Minister. 
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162. To Swaran Singh: Interaction with General Shaikh 5 

I had nearly an hour’s talk today with General Shaikh. Apart from mutually 
complimentary references and the expression of our desire for settling the 
Eastern border problems, not much was said about these problems. We both 
agreed that everything should be done to get to grips with this subject and to 
get out of past grooves which had prevented settlements. 

2. I told General Shaikh that I had been happy to meet President Ayub 
Khan during his halt at Palam and I appreciated his initiative which had led to 
this present conference. 6 1 further referred to General Ayub Khan’s suggestion 
for joint defence. I said that I hoped that my reply to this would not be taken to 
mean any lack of appreciation on my part. My reply was really governed by the 
basic policies in international affairs that we pursue. General Shaikh said that 
President Ayub did not in any way wish to take advantage of our difficulties in 
making that suggestion. (Presumably he referred to the difficulties with China). 
His main purpose was to show that in any crisis that might arise, he was 
with us. 

3. I told General Shaikh that I did not doubt the good motive behind 
President Ayub’s suggestion, but that we had, for long years, and even before 
independence, taken great interest in international affairs and developed certain 
policies in regard to them. Later, these policies took the shape of nonalignment 
with military blocs and non-participation in military alliances. At the same time, 
we actively pursued the policy of friendship with all countries. We had very 
close relations with the United States of America, and we were very friendly 
also with the Soviet Union. In fact, our relations were friendly with all countries 
except, for the moment, with China. Our international policy was evolved not 
only because of our old thinking but because of our appraisal of the world 
situation. We felt that we could not serve the cause of peace in the world or, for 
the matter of that, give greater assurance to ourselves except by following a 
policy of non-alignment. Any question of joint defence with Pakistan would 
have meant departing from that policy and lining up with power blocs. It was 
for this basic reason that we could not accept any such change in our basic 
policy. 


5. Note, 15 October 1959. File No. 7 (2)-Pak-l 1 1/59, Vol. I, pp. 28-29/Note. Also copied 
to SQ FS, and CS. 

6. The two delegations to the Indo-Pakistan conference on eastern border issues met again 
in Dacca; its communique was issued on 20 October 1959. 
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4. I talked to General Shaikh for some time about recent international 
developments and the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to President Eisenhower etc. I 
said all this represented a major development which we welcomed and which 
we hoped would lead to substantial results in the way of peace. In particular, 
we hoped that the cold war would end. I was sure that the Soviet Union wanted 
that. I was not so sure about China. We did not wish to take any step, therefore, 
which would be in the nature of encouraging cold war attitudes. 

5. We discussed for a while our border troubles with China. I told him 
that I had no fear or apprehension of any major conflict there in the foreseeable 
future, but the aggressive attitude of China was certainly very irritating to us. 
This was probably due to their resentment at our reaction to events in Tibet. 
While this was so in the present, it was true nevertheless that China was likely 
to grow fast in strength, as it was also growing very fast in population, and this 
would bring fresh problems. It seemed to us that even the Soviet Union was 
concerned with the future in this respect and was anxious to settle with the 
United States and other Western countries in the near future. This, of course, 
was also due to the development of new and terrible weapons of warfare. 

6. General Shaikh asked me about my visit to Afghanistan. What was my 
opinion about Russian influence there? I told him I could give no accurate 
answer, but my own impression certainly was that the Afghans were in no way 
controlled by the Russians. The Afghans could well look after themselves 
whatever happened. The Russians had come there chiefly to prevent their rivals, 
the Americans, spreading out too much in Afghanistan. General Shaikh talked 
about strategic roads from Russia to Afghanistan and the fact of modem arms 
being given to the Afghans by the Soviet Government. I said this was probably 
correct. But I did not think that Russia had any designs for expansion in that 
direction. The Soviet Union was territorially a satisfied power. In the context 
of the cold war, however, these moves were made by different countries against 
each other. 
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(b) China 

163. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Researching Maps at the 
India Office 7 


October 6, 1959 

My dear High Commissioner, 

I have your letter of October 1 . We have also received a report from the Deputy 
High Commissioner, about this incident of the map. The story depends on K.L. 
Madan’s account. I presume that you consider him reliable in this respect. There 
is no reason why he should make up a story of this kind, and therefore, prima 
facie, we should accept it. 

This incident must put us on our guard, both in London and in Delhi. I am 
glad that some steps have been taken to this end in India House. There is one 
aspect of this question which is not clear to me. How could any outsider get to 
know that a person from India House was going to India Office for a map? It is 
hardly likely that this news leaked out from India Office as there was not much 
time for this. The presumption, therefore, is that it leaked out from India House. 
I take it that you are enquiring into this matter. Such an enquiry should not be 
very difficult as only a few persons apparently knew about this. 

It is our intention to send one of our senior officers from our Historical 
Division to London, so that he can personally look through all the papers in 
India Office connected with the tripartite conference between India, China and 
Tibet in 1912 and later. 8 9 Also any other relevant papers in this connection. 
Probably Dr. Gopal, the Head of the Historical Division will himself go. 4 He is, 
as you perhaps know. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s son. 

[Yours sincerely], 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. Letter to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s High Commissioner to the UK. 

8. See SWJN/SS/52/item 94. 

9. Sarvepalli Gopal, Director, Historical Division, MEA, New Delhi. 
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164. To MEA: Strategic Analysis 10 

This is a very interesting record of what Field Marshal Montgomery" said. He 
looks ahead and, on the whole, I am inclined to agree with him, though not on 
some details. 

2. One of the basic facts of the situation today is the emergence of China 
as a great power. She is not strong enough perhaps today to function in opposition 
to the other great powers. But there can be no doubt that she will grow in 
strength. She is already past the stage when she can be suppressed. With her 
tremendous population and the rapidity of her industrial advance, she may well 
become, in course of time, the strongest power in the world. We have also to 
keep in mind that the Chinese have always tended to be expansive and even 
aggressive. 

3. It is quite conceivable that the leaders of the Soviet Union see this 
picture emerging in the future and, for all their friendship and alliance with 
China, are rather apprehensive of it. Because of this as well as because of the 
dangers of war in the near future, they will strive their utmost to settle their 
issues in dispute with the Western nations. The immediate fear, however, of the 
Soviet Union continues to be a united Germany opposed to them. If the Western 
countries go on insisting on this, the immediate fear will overcome the distant 
fear. 

4. It is, on the whole, likely that the Soviet and the U.S.A. will come a 
little nearer to each other in the course of the next few years. What effect this 
will have on China, I do not know. But it will be a check. As a matter of fact, 
the rapid pace of advance in modem weapons and fighting power is such that it 
might upset all calculations. There really is no choice left in the world but of a 
firm peace and disarmament or moving fairly rapidly to vast wars and 
destruction. 

5. Looking at this picture, it seems to me that the policy we have thus far 
pursued has not only been right in the past and the present, but will be even 
more so in the future. We must not be swept away by momentary passions or 
public excitement into any adventurist line of action. We must, at the same 
time, strengthen ourselves, and that really means industrial strength which can 
be reflected in the defence forces. I hope we shall never have to use those 
defence forces in war, and if there is a real widespread disarmament, we should 
welcome it and abide by it. But I fear that a mere desire for peace is not adequate 
for maintaining it or even preserving our independence and integrity. While, 

10. Note to SG and FS, 14 October 1959. 

1 1 . Commander-in-Chief of the British Zone of Occupation, Germany. 
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therefore, we should quietly and without fuss strengthen India industrially and 
otherwise, we should, at the same time, strictly adhere to a policy of peace and 
friendliness with other countries. We cannot surrender in any sense to Chinese 
claims or threats. But we must also remember that China is our permanent 
neighbour and to invite trouble from China is wisdom neither in the present nor 
in the future. Even in the strictest practical sense, that is the only course we can 
follow. 

165. To M. Mohammed Ismail: How to Negotiate 
with China 12 

October 18, 1959 

Dear Mr. Mohammed Ismail, 

Thank you for your letter of the 17th October which I have just received. 

I do not think there is any particular connection between events in Kerala 
and Chinese aggression. Anyhow we cannot connect the two in determining 
our policy on the frontier. Actually, the recent aggression by the Chinese is 
over a small village, Longju, which in just three or four miles on our side of the 
border. 13 The Chinese maintain that this is in their territory. Any withdrawal 
from this village is not a complicated affair, and it cannot be dragged on for 
long. Either the Chinese withdraw or they remain there. The policy we have 
enunciated is that while we are prepared to discuss minor points in dispute in 
regard to the border, we cannot discuss the major issues raised by their maps. 
Even the minor points in dispute can only be discussed by us after they had 
withdrawn from Longju. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 2. Letter to M. Mohammed Ismail, Rajya Sabha MP from Madras. 

13. See SWJN/SS/5 1 /item 197. 
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166. To Krishna Menon: Chinese Attack in Eastern 
Ladakh 14 

There has been a clash between an Indian police party and Chinese troops on 
the eastern Ladakh border. Two constables were sent on reconnaissance patrol. 
As they failed to return, small police party went in search on October 20th but 
returned without any information. On 2 1 st morning a somewhat larger police 
force was sent in search of this patrol. This party was attacked by Chinese 
forces entrenched on a hill top. Fifteen of Indian personnel and two officers 
were killed and a number received serious injuries. 15 The survivors returned to 
their check-post a few miles away. All this occurred well within our territory 
according to our maps. 

While we were waiting for fuller particulars, we received yesterday protest 
from Chinese Govt about intrusion into their territory. We are replying to it 
giving the facts as we know them and protesting strongly against their intrusion 
into our territory, arrest of our men and unprovoked firing on Indian personnel. 
We had a discussion on this incident with the Chiefs of the Army and Air Staff 
and others this morning. Information about this incident is being released to 
the press tonight. 

167. To Lalji Mehrotra: No Mediation 16 

My dear Lalji, 

I have just received your letter of the 21st October. 

1 really do not understand or appreciate this desire of some good people to 
make me embrace Chou En-lai somewhere. We do not want any help in our 
dealings with China or, at any rate, the kind of help that is suggested. I have no 
intention whatever to seek a meeting with Premier Chou En-lai and certainly I 
shall not go to any other country for this purpose. I hope, therefore, that U Nu 
will not take any further action in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 4. Telegram, 23 October 1 959. 

15. According to The Hindustan Times of 21 October 1959 the MEA said only 9 Indians 
died in this attack. 

16. Letter to Lalji Mehrotra. Ambassador of India to Rangoon, (n.d.). Probably 23 October 
1959. 
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168. To Krishna Menon: Attacks on India-China Border 17 

Your telegram 242 October 23rd. 18 Developments in Eastern Ladakh took place 
rather suddenly without any previous hint. Except at Chushul we have no army 
men at any check post in Ladakh. The other checkposts are held by border 
force which has been functioning directly under Intelligence. When Army was 
asked to take charge of entire border with Tibet-China, Thimayya asked 
Intelligence men to continue in these checkposts except Chushul as he could 
not make adequate arrangements for Army to take them over soon. The incident 
that took place, was some distance away from Chushul, probably about fifty 
miles. Police outpost had been established at a place there, and they sent two 
constables with some ponies to reconnoitre. As these did not return, a small 
section was sent to look for them. They returned soon after without any 
information. This was on 22nd October. On 23rd morning, larger section of 
police forces was sent in two batches to search for the two constables. In all, 
probably they numbered between sixty and seventy. After covering some miles, 
these people saw Chinese entrenched on a hill-top. As our men reached base of 
hill-top, they were fired at by the Chinese troops apparently rather suddenly. 
Mortars and hand grenades were used by the Chinese. Seventeen men on our 
side were killed (including an officer) and four seriously wounded. Thereafter, 
the remaining police party returned to their base. 

2. We have not received any clear account yet of what happened. Chinese 
account says that Indian forces entered their territory and attacked them and 
Chinese forces fired in self-defence. They admit taking some as prisoners and 
also say that their forces suffered some casualties, though number is not 
mentioned. 

3. According to all our maps and our general information, Chinese entered 
about forty miles from what we consider our border. Chinese maps however 
have claimed large part of this area as theirs, but, some months ago, one of our 
patrol parties went across this area right up to our border and there were no 
Chinese posts then. It would appear, therefore, that Chinese entered this area 
fairly recently and established their post. 

4. It must be remembered that this area is about 17,000 ft. altitude and 
very sparsely populated in summer, some people coming for grazing purposes. 
No trees exist at that altitude and it is all hard bare ground and exceedingly 
cold at night. 


17. Telegram, 24 October 1959. 

18. See Appendix 10, p. 560. 
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5. Our Army authorities have been asked to take full charge of all this 
area on the Ladakh border. That means that our police border forces there will 
receive directions from the Army and report to them. 

6. There is no particular significance in Bakhshi taking over Ladakh as 
his special charge. 19 This was done some time ago. It is difficult to form a clear 
idea of what happened and what lies behind it. Probably there was no particular 
intention at present of invasion as such, but there has been a definite move 
forward by Chinese forces to occupy parts of Eastern Ladakh. Chinese maps 
give varying lines of their border with Ladakh. We learn from our Embassy in 
Peking that Chinese Government have withdrawn their old maps of this area. 

7. You will remember that Chinese had agreed to take a big part in our 
Agricultural Exhibition in December in Delhi. 20 Later they suddenly informed 
us that they could not participate in it. This was much criticised everywhere. 
Today we had a message from our Ambassador in Peking that the Chinese 
Government have now again changed their opinion and are prepared to take 
part in this Exhibition. 

8. Conference with Pakistan on Eastern border issues ended yesterday 
morning satisfactorily. 21 Broadly speaking, all these issues of Eastern border 
have been settled and elaborate ground rules laid down to prevent any possible 
conflict. It has been suggested that a similar conference should be held sometime 
in December to consider border with Western Pakistan. 22 

169. To Ghulam Mohammad Bakhshi: Killing of Indian 
Soldiers 23 

October 25, 1959 

My dear Bakhshi, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have addressed to the Chief Ministers of Uttar 
Pradesh and Punjab and the Lieutenant-Governor of Himachal Pradesh. 24 

I spoke to General Thimayya today about your two companies of Ladakhis 
who, you suggested, could be used in the border regions of Ladakh. Thimayya 


19. He was the Prime Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir since 1953. 

20. See item 1 10 in this volume. 

21. From 15 to 22 October 1959. 

22. It was held in Lahore on 5-6 December 1959. 

23. Letter. 

24. See the next item. 
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PINPRICKS 



India has sent another protest note to China regarding border violations. 
(FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY , 13 SEPTEMBER 1959) 
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said he knew about them fully and intended using them. In fact he had had 
them in mind all the time. He was not quite sure that the training thus far given 
them was quite adequate for the purpose but this could be added to. 

We have received a long telegram from Peking conveying the answer of 
the Chinese Government to our protest note. They have taken up a strong line 
in it to justify what has happened and cast the blame on our own people. In this 
telegram it is mentioned that the Chinese frontier guards captured seven Indian 
personnel and there were corpses of nine Indians. This indicates that perhaps 
the number of people who died in this conflict was not seventeen as we imagined 
and that some of them were captured by the Chinese. In effect, the Chinese say 
that they have got ten Indian personnel captured by them, that is, three previously 
and seven later. They have offered to release them and also to allow us to take 
back the bodies of the nine Indians who were killed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


170. To Chief Ministers and Others: Army in Conflict 
Areas 25 

The recent serious and tragic incident in Ladakh which resulted in a conflict 
between some of our border police forces and the Chinese forces, has brought 
our border situation rather to a head. About two months ago, when we had 
trouble on the NEFA border, we decided to place the responsibility for the 
protection of the entire Northern and North-Eastern border on our army. The 
army thereafter took over the NEFA border and roundabout. As regards some 
of the areas, they decided to leave them for the present as they were, but it is 
clear that there should be the closest coordination and the general directions of 
the army authorities should be carried out. 

In Ladakh our outposts were in charge of our border police force. It was in 
fact difficult for the army to take direct charge in the near future. It is seldom 
realised how difficult of access these places are in our Himalayan borders. For 
instance, the place of the recent conflict in Ladakh is about three to four weeks 
march from Leh over very difficult terrain. 


25. Note to Chief Ministers of UP, Punjab, Lieutenant-Governor of Himachal Pradesh, 25 
October 1959. Also copied to the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 
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However difficult of access these places might be, we have undoubtedly to 
take effective steps to guard them. Those steps have to be carefully thought 
out. We cannot function in an excited way as some people and some newspapers 
advise us and get badly entangled in the high mountain regions without being 
able to support them properly. 

Anyhow all these matters have to be carefully worked out and coordinated. 
It seems to me essential that full effect should be given now to our decision 
taken in August last, that is, that the army should be made fully responsible for 
all these frontier areas and their direction should be carried out, subject to 
some local variations, such as the army authorities might agree to. There should 
be uniformity in our policy in all these areas and in regard to receipt of 
information. Any action involving any kind of operation must necessarily be 
dealt with by the army authorities who can take a broad picture of the situation 
and decide accordingly. 

This involves not only the frontier in NEFA and Sikkim, but also the frontier 
areas of Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab and Ladakh. Thus far, in 
U.P., Himachal Pradesh and Punjab, the State Governments have been 
responsible. This final responsibility should now be transferred to the army 
but, of course, the army authorities would like to have the fullest cooperation 
of the State authorities concerned and to function in consultation with them. 
The manner of functioning in a particular area will presumably be decided 
after consultation by representatives of the army and the State Government. 

I am sure you will agree that this is a matter which requires urgent handling 
and the closest coordination and the only way to do this effectively and properly 
is to put the army in charge. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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171. Public Meeting, Meerut: Survey of Options 26 

“Nehru in Favour of Pursuing Cautious Policy: Effective Steps to check 

Further Incursions” 

New Delhi, 
Oct. 25. 

“What next on the Himalayan front?” is the problem engaging the serious 
attention of the Central Government. Although Prime Minister Nehru, speaking 
at a public meeting in Meerut last night, gave the impression of seeking to 
ridicule those who wanted firm action against China, he was in reality asking 
the Indian people “to ponder over the situation so that any step that is taken is 
so done after foreseeing its full implications and not in anger or passion”. 

In fact, this is what Mr. Nehru himself and other leaders are now doing. 
They are aware of the national humiliation caused by the series of setbacks on 
the Himalayan front and they realise that some striking step must be taken to 
sustain national morale. 

The Chinese offered a long-existing status quo on the border. But they are 
actually advancing all the time and occupying areas where there is no resistance. 
At Longju, on the north-east frontier, an Indian outpost was overrun and it 
suffered casualties at the hands of the Chinese forces. In spite of repeated 
demands, China has not vacated Longju. The Chinese have violated the Sino- 
Indian agreement by denying facilities to Indian official trade agencies and 
Indian nationals to pursue their normal functions. But the Chinese trade agencies 
and nationals in India are enjoying all facilities guaranteed to them under the 
agreement. 

Even as correspondence was in progress between the two countries, superior 
Chinese forces overwhelmed, using mortar and machine-gun fire, an Indian 
police patrol party and inflicted heavy casualties. This happened in southern 
Ladakh which is indisputably Indian territory. But the Chinese occupation of 
Aksai Chin area in north-east Ladakh and a number of mountain passes on the 
border have been the subject matter of numerous protests. Discourteous and 
aggressive language which the Chinese have been using without any provocation 
has evoked numerous protests. 

Against this long list of Chinese commissions, all that India has done is to 
vacate the Tamadem outpost in the NEFA area on a unilateral consideration 
that it is situated north of the MacMahon Line. 

26. The abridged version of Nehru’s speech made at Meerut on 24 October was reported on 

25 October 1959. From The Hindu , 26 October 1959. 
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Security of Country at Stake 

Apart from the fact that these incidents make a steady inroad into India’s prestige, 
there is a more vital question to which an answer is still in the process of analysis 
and that question is “Should India proceed on the assumption that China is a 
potential friend or enemy?” At the moment, leaders do not have a precise answer 
to this question. While undoubtedly there is apprehension as to the Chinese 
intention, the leaders are fighting the idea that China may prove a perpetual 
hostile neighbour. An affirmative conclusion would involve a reappraisal not 
only of India’s foreign policy but defence and other national policies covering 
a wide field with far-reaching implications. It is the absence of a clear-cut view 
on the subject that inhibits any firm action even on minor issues. One step 
which suggests immediately is to ask the Chinese to close down their trade 
agency at least in Kalimpong which is a centre of considerable anti-Indian 
propaganda. But it is pointed out that even this step, however much it may be 
welcomed by the Indian people as an indication of the Government’s resolve to 
be firm, involved a decision on the major issue as to the nature of the relationship 
to be maintained with China. It is felt that any action is bound to have a chain 
of reaction. It is realised however, that it is not the success of the foreign policy 
that is at stake, but the future security of the country itself. Viewed in this 
context, the conflict within the Communist Party, however interesting from the 
point of view of internal politics, pales into insignificance. 

Attention is now concentrated on the prevention of further Chinese 
infiltration. It is noted that on the MacMahon Line there has been no violation 
by the Chinese ever since. Mr. Nehru took a firm stand and handed over defence 
of the border to the armed forces. Equal firmness has not been adequately shown 
in regard to the Ladakh frontier. Even yesterday, at Meerut, Mr. Nehru said that 
the area was a mountainous and uninhabited area. He even rebuked those who 
suggested that the army should guard the area and said. “It is easy for people to 
say so because they know that they do not have to go themselves to those 
barren border areas 1 7,000 feet above sea level where not even a blade of grass 
grows”. Apparently, the Chinese have interpreted Mr. Nehru’s attitude as a 
license to extend their operations in this sector. The tragic incidents of last 
week occurred in this region. 

Activity in New Delhi gives the impression that Chinese penetration in 
Ladakh is soon to be effectively checked. Ladakh is now practically under the 
control of the Central Government and only technically it is a part of the Kashmir 
State. An experienced officer from the NEFA area had been appointed District 
Magistrate at Leh to deal with years of inefficiency and corrupt handling of 
road construction and other development works. Two other obstacles still remain 
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to be overcome. One is the absence of trained personnel familiar with warfare 
in high altitude mountainous areas. The second is finance, and here a major 
decision is yet to be taken to divert substantial resources from development 
schemes to the defence sector. Also, there is the question of priority as to which 
primary importance is attached to the MacMahon Line. Then comes the boundary 
adjoining the northern States of the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. Ladakh which is 
physically a couple of hundred miles way across almost impenetrable mountains 
comes last. No one, whether a Minister or a soldier thinks that there will be 
anything like a major invasion by the Chinese and therefore no military 
preparations to meet such an eventuality are being thought of at all. 

Defence as well as civil authorities realise that the magnitude even of the 
limited task of preventing further penetration by the Chinese is stupendous. 
Few consider the question of throwing back the Chinese by force as coming 
within practical politics. Strategically the Chinese hold advantage as they were 
the first to advance, the hilltops all along the 2,500 mile front. Nor are the 
Chinese likely to retire from any of the positions they now occupied. It is in 
these circumstances that the question arises whether Chinese stabilisation on 
the existing positions could be regarded as consistent with dignity and equality. 
Fuller expression of public opinion, bearing in mind all the essential factors of 
the situation, would help the Government also to finalise its conclusions. 

172. To S. Dutt: Chinese Propaganda in Kalimpong 27 

In our entanglement with our border developments, perhaps we have forgotten 
the activities of the Chinese in Kalimpong. 28 1 think we should give thought to 
these and consider how far we should limit them. I am referring chiefly to their 
propagandist activities and the papers, leaflets etc. that they distribute there. 


27. Note to FS. 27 October 1959. 

28. See SWJN/SS/47/pp. 476-479; SWJN/SS/48/pp. 223-224; SWJN/SS/49/pp. 322-324 
&545-55S; SWJN/SS/50/item 158; SWJN/SS/51 /items 187 and 194. 
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173. To Krishna Menon: Tension in Eastern Ladakh 29 

October 27, 1959 

My dear Krishna, 

I wanted to write to you at some length about this recent incident in Eastern 
Ladakh, but really there is not too much to say, apart from what I have said in 
my telegram to you. (l It appears now that the actual casualties on our side were 
nine dead and one missing, and the Chinese took ten of our men as prisoners. 
They have offered to hand back, these prisoners as well as the dead bodies to 
us, and we are trying to arrange this. 

We are still trying to get more facts from our check-post people. 

One thing is clear that during the last summer, the Chinese have gradually 
crept up in various places in Eastern Ladakh and tried to establish themselves. 
The most dangerous place from our point of view is near Chushul airfield. 
They are just four or five miles away from it, and almost overlook the airfield. 

I am, however, writing to you now more particularly to suggest that you 
should return here as soon as possible. There is very great excitement among 
our people and all kinds of suggestions are made as a result of this excitement. 
Even the Communist Party is in a bad way, and Dange has refused to attend 
their Central Committee meeting. I do not suppose that anything extraordinary 
is going to happen in the next few days or weeks on our border, but the fact is 
that the temperature of the people is very high. In this state of affairs, I do not 
think it is right for you to remain in New York. This kind of thing has a very 
irritating effect on people generally and they say that whatever danger threatens 
India we are casual about it and do not care. 

I suggest to you, therefore, to come back as soon as possible. In such 
circumstances, the Minister of Defence should be here even though the situation 
may not be a war-like one. 

Parliament is meeting on the 16th of November, but I think you should 
come here sooner than that and not wait till the last day before it begins. Even 
the Congress Party in Parliament is much agitated and there is likely to be a 
meeting of it long before Parliament meets. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. Letter. 

30. See item 166 in this section. 
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174. To Chou En-lai: Radhakrishnan Will Not Visit China 31 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

I thank you for your letter of October 19th which your Ambassador in Delhi 
forwarded to me on the 24th October 2 In this letter you have been pleased to 
invite our Vice President, Dr. Radhakrishnan, to pay a visit to China. I have 
consulted the Vice President in this matter. He appreciates your kind thought 
but states that he is fully engaged till the middle of next year. He also added 
that in view of recent developments involving a strain in the relations between 
India and China and the mood of the two countries, such a visit might not be 
desirable in the near future. 

With regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


175. To U.C. Patnaik: Ladakh Conflict 33 

October 29, 1959 

My dear Uma Charanji, 

Thank you for your letter of October 25th. We are all naturally concerned at 
these unfortunate developments on our border and it is incumbent on us to take 
the fullest measures possible for its protection. 

You suggest to reclaim lands on the border and establish settlements there. 
That is hardly feasible as these border lands consist of very high and difficult 
terrains. In Ladakh, for instance, the average altitude is from 14,000 to 17,000 
feet. Only the toughest of mountaineers can stand it. There are practically no 
means of production of food and water is often lacking. It is for this reason that 
these areas are very sparsely populated. The place where the conflict occurred 


31. Telegram sent through G Parthasarathi, 29 October 1959. 

32. The letter said: “We have always held His Excellency Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of 
the Republic of India, in esteem. In 1957, we had the honour of receiving him as an 
emissary of our great neighbour India on a friendly visit to China. His noble personality 
and his fervent sentiments for Sino-Indian friendship have left with the Chinese people 
a very deep impression. We would welcome him to China for a second friendly visit. If 
His Excellency Vice-President Radhakrishnan deems it convenient for him to visit China 
in the near future, the Chinese Government intends to extend to him a formal invitation. 

33. Letter to U.C. Patnaik, Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Ganjam, Orissa. 
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in Ladakh recently 34 is two to three weeks’ march from Leh. In fact, even the 
troops we use there have to be specially selected from mountain folk. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


176. To Panjabrao S. Deshmukh: Be Restrained With 
China 35 

October 30, 1959 

My dear Panjabrao, 

You sent to our Ministry today two letters, one addressed to Premier Chou En- 
lai and the other to the Minister of Agriculture of the Chinese Government. 36 

As you know, our relations with the Chinese Government are very tense. 
Still, if they wish to join the World Agricultural Fair, they can do so and we 
shall welcome them. But in view of the tension existing between the two 
countries, I think that we should not be too effusive in our letters or 
communications to them. Also I do not think you need to write to Premier 
Chou En-lai. I suggest, therefore, that you should send only one letter to the 
Minister of Agriculture, and that should be far less effusive than your present 
letter. You may say that you are glad to learn that they have reconsidered their 
previous decision and agreed to participate in the World Agricultural Fair. This 
will certainly make the Fair fuller and add to its utility. The necessary visas to 
the members of the Chinese Exhibition team would be issued and facilities 
would be given to the Chinese Delegation to set up their Exhibition in the Fair. 

I think that is quite enough. I am, therefore, returning to you the two letters 
you had sent to our Ministry. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34. On 6 October 1 959. 

35. Letter. File No. 31/94/59-70-PMS. 

36. Liao Luyen. 
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(c) Tibet 


177. To S. Dutt: Tibet at the UN 37 

I have received Shri Krishna Menon’s telegram No. 228 of October 10 38 and 
your note on it. Also Parthasarathi’s telegram 220 of October 10. 39 I do not 
attach much importance to Pandit Kunzru’s views in this matter. 40 But, on the 
whole, I think it would be better for us to abstain from voting on the question of 
inscription. I give below reply to Krishna Menon which please send. 

2. As for Parthasarathi’s telegram, you should inform him that while we 
welcome this apparent change in Chinese attitude, we propose to go slow in 
this matter. We shall not take any step on our side till some approach is made to 
us by Chinese Government. Meanwhile we shall endeavour to avoid public 
controversy. 

3. On my return to Delhi, we shall discuss this matter further. 

178. To Krishna Menon: Tibet at the UN 41 

I have received your telegram 228 of October 10 at Hyderabad and have given 
earnest consideration to what you have said. 42 1 agree that there is some force in 
what Russian Delegation says, but primary consideration for us is reactions in 
India to any step that we might take. Question of Tibet has got tied up here now 
with border issues which have aroused strong feeling. As it is, I am being 
criticised for following weak policy on border issues and trying to appease 
China. I feel that if we vote against inscription this will be strongly criticised in 
India and give rise to considerable controversy here which will do no good to 
us or indeed to wider issues. The best course therefore appears to me for us not 
to vote on question of inscription. We may do so without any public explanation 

37. Telephonic message, 11 October 1959. 

38. See Appendix 7, pp. 554-555. 

39. See Appendix 8, pp. 556-558. 

40. On 10 September 1959, Kunzru stated in the Rajya Sabha that Indian foreign policy was 
in the melting pot. He also referred to non-alignment and to panchsheel being a slogan 
and an opiate. In response to his statement Nehru replied that “Kunzru had failed to 
appreciate — he may disagree, but he had failed to appreciate — the basic reasons for our 
foreign policy.” 

41. Telegram, 12 October 1959. 

42. See Appendix 7, pp. 554-555. 
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or by brief statement explaining our attitude as you think best. 

As for resolution itself, our attitude should depend on text of resolution. 
We may then either abstain again from voting or even oppose resolution if we 
consider it highly objectionable. For us to vote against inscription and then 
abstain on resolution itself would be rather illogical. 

Privately we should explain to other delegates that while we agree that a 
discussion of these items will not serve any useful purpose, in view of special 
position we are place in, we have decided to abstain on this issue. Those countries 
that seek our advice might be told that they can oppose inscription if they so 
choose or abstain. We have no desire to come in their way in opposing inscription 
if they want to do so. 

I had long talk in Delhi two days ago with Mukhitdinov and Soviet 
Ambassador. Former had met Khrushchev after return from America and had 
also spoken to him on telephone after Khrushchev’s visit to Peking. 43 I was 
given full and detailed account of Khrushchev’s talks with Eisenhower and 
general impressions of visit to America which were favourable. But no mention 
was made to me about China or our border problems. 

Our Ambassador in Peking reports a certain favourable change in general 
attitude of Chinese Ministers to him and apparent desire to deal with problems 
through diplomatic channels, but nothing definite has emerged. 

I shall return to Delhi on 14th October afternoon. 

179. To P. Subbarayan: Border Roads 44 

October 16, 1959 

My dear Subbarayan, 

The position of some of our border areas with Tibet has always been rather bad 
because of lack of communications and roads. Owing to developments in Tibet, 
this position has become much worse as all trade with Tibet has stopped and 
the people living on our side of the border are suffering greatly. I think we have 
to push roads there. What is the programme of your Ministry in regard to this? 45 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

43. He went to Peking on 29 September 1959 to attend China’s 10th anniversary celebration, 
held on 1 October 1959. 

44. Letter. File No. 2 (242V58-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

45. Subbarayan replied on 2 1 October 1959 with details ofwork in progress and an estimated 
cost of Rs 15.66 crore. 
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180. To A. Krishnaswami: Tibet and the UN 46 


October 20, 1959 

Dear Krishnaswami, 

Thank you for your letter of 20th October. 47 

We have given a great deal of thought to this question of Tibet being raised 
in the United Nations. I made it clear in the Lok Sabha as well as in press 
conferences what our views were and that we were not in favour of this question 
being raised in the United Nations. It was entirely in accordance with our views 
and our diiections that our Delegation took up the attitude it did recently. 

Having taken up that attitude, it would be illogical for us now to take up a 
contrary attitude when the matter is discussed more fully in the United Nations. 
I shall not go into the various reasons for it. But I might tell you that we discussed 
this matter at one time with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 48 He 
entirely agreed with our approach to this question in so far as the U.N. is 
concerned. Indeed he was especially of opinion that the question of Human 
Rights should not be raised in this context. Apart from the fact that China has 
not signed the Charter and is not represented in the U.N., it is very difficult to 
discuss this matter without reliable evidence. Nearly all the evidence that is 
supposed to be collected is from refugees who left Tibet before the recent 
troubles took place. 

Your suggestion that some kind of a panel of experts should be appointed 
does not take us any further. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. Letter to A. Krishnaswami, Independent, MP from Chengleput, Madras State. 

47. See Appendix 9, pp. 558-559. 

48. Dag Hammarskjold. 
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181. To R.G. Menzies: Tibetan Refugees 49 

October 23, 1959 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I have received your letter of October 8 from your High Commissioner. Thank 
you very much for it. My colleagues and I greatly appreciate your Government’s 
offer of such generous financial assistance for the rehabilitation of the Tibetan 
refugees in India. There are about 13,000 refugees now. Their reception, 
accommodation and feeding have imposed a rather heavy strain on our 
exchequer, but we are even more concerned about their future rehabilitation. 
There is very little hope of any appreciable number of them either going back 
to their country or finding homes in other countries. For various reasons, it will 
not be easy to rehabilitate them. We are now engaged in drawing up schemes 
for this purpose. The problem of rehabilitating these persons who do not know 
our language and are not familiar with the ways of life in our country, will 
present particular difficulty and any scheme is bound to be extremely costly. It 
will involve training them for occupation and setting up small industries for 
them. Our intention is to utilise your very generous assistance in implementing 
some of the rehabilitation schemes. As soon as details have been worked out, 
we shall let your High Commissioner know. We do not need the money 
immediately. 

Thanking you again and with kind regard. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(d) Nepal 

182. To MEA: Nepal and China 50 

Some three or four days ago, I received a telegram from our Ambassador in 
Kathmandu 51 saying that Shri Subama Shamsher 52 was going to Calcutta and 
that the Prime Minister of Nepal would like him to meet me in Delhi if this was 


49. Letter to R.G Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia. 

50. Note to SG and FS, 17 October 1959. 

5 1 . Bhagwan Sahay. 

52. Deputy Prime Minister, Nepal. 
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possible. I replied that he could certainly come here to meet me. Both these 
telegrams were, I think, marked personal, and hence may not have been 
circulated to you. 

2. Today Shri Subama Shamsher reached Delhi and he came to see me 
this evening. He gave me the attached letter from Prime Minister B.P. Koirala. 
We had about an hour’s talk. I did not discuss with him the subjects enumerated 
in Shri B.P Koirala’s letter except briefly the question of opening of Chinese 
Embassy in Kathmandu and of diplomatic relations between Nepal and Pakistan. 
In regard to both these matters, I agreed with what I was told was the policy of 
the Nepalese Government, that is, not to encourage the opening of a Chinese 
Embassy in Kathmandu for the time being and, as regards Pakistan, also not to 
encourage the establishment of diplomatic relations. 

3. Most of my talk was concerned with the broad world situation as a 
background to what was happening in China, between China and the U.S.S.R., 
and the border troubles India has had with China. I told him that our attitude 
was to be firm with China and not to give in at all on any major point and, at the 
same time, to keep the door open for discussions about minor points relating to 
the border. In fact, our position was clearly stated in my last letter to Premier 
Chou En-lai, and we proposed to adhere to it. We had taken some precautions 
on our border and strengthened our check-posts, etc., but we had no intention 
of getting excited over this matter or to send large numbers of troops there to 
get caught up in the mountains. For normal protection, our present arrangements 
were adequate. Any abnormal attack on India would raise far deeper issues and 
indeed might lead to war, and that would have to be met in a different way. We 
did not expect any such major development for a variety of reasons. If it did 
take place, then we were not afraid of dealing with it. If the mountains and 
forests on our side of the border were difficult for us, they were even more 
difficult for any armed forces committing aggression. 

4. Shri Subama Shamsher told me that people in Nepal were rather panicky 
about their border situation as they had heard of the massing of Chinese troops 
on the other side. I told him that there was no reason for them to be panicky 
and, indeed, anyhow this did no good. They should be prepared to guard their 
frontiers from minor incursions and, if necessary, they should strengthen their 
check-posts, etc. If there was any major attempt by the Chinese forces that 
would again raise far reaching issues affecting not only Nepal but India and 
later, perhaps, even other parts of the world. We in India could not remain idle 
spectators of any such event. In effect, therefore, such an attempted invasion 
would bring the risk of a large scale war which might turn into a world war. I 
did not think the Chinese authorities would take this risk, more especially as 
the Soviet Union was dead opposed to it. 
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5. I pointed out to Shri Subarna Shamsher what our relationship and 
responsibilities were in regard to Bhutan. Bhutan was protected from any 
invasion not by any large troops, either Bhutanese or Indian, but by the fact 
that any invasion would ultimately result in war with India with all the other 
consequences that might flow from this. 

6. For all these reasons, I did not expect any real conflict on our borders 
or on Nepal’s borders with Tibet-China. But Chinese policy looked ahead and 
it seemed that they would try to isolate Nepal as well as Bhutan, insofar as 
possible, from India. The Chinese authorities might well appear to be friendly 
and lenient towards Nepal so as to produce friendly reactions in Nepal and 
thereby try to weaken the bond between India and Nepal. Later, when the time 
comes, they might take advantage of this. Therefore, it was desirable to be 
vigilant in such matters. Of course, it would be a good thing if the Nepal 
Government could settle their problems with the Chinese Government, border 
or other. But the only way to deal with the Chinese Government was with 
firmness as well as friendliness. The moment there was an appearance of fright 
or weakness, this would do harm. 

7. In this connection, I told him that we were a little surprised at the 
precipitate nature of the acceptance of the Chinese Government’s invitation to 
the Nepal Government recently to send a delegation for their National Day.’ * 
There was no harm in sending a delegation, but the haste that was shown in 
accepting this invitation at the last moment appeared to me not only undignified 
but likely to produce an undesirable impression in Chinese minds. Shri Subarna 
Shamsher agreed with me that there had been rather undue haste in this matter. 
He had no knowledge of what this delegation had done in Peking. During the 
first few days they had no occasion to talk as the Chinese authorities were busy 
with their celebrations. What happened afterwards had not been reported to 
him yet. The delegation was due to return to Kathmandu today. 

8. I told Shri Subarna Shamsher that he might discuss the various points 
mentioned in Prime Minister B.P. Koirala’s letter with our Foreign Secretary. 
They have, of course, been discussed previously, but should he so wish it, he 
can discuss them further with the Foreign Secretary. He agreed to do so. I 
suggest that foreign Secretary might got into touch with him and invite him 
for a talk. 


53. A Nepali delegation led by Tulsi Giri, Vice Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Nepal to attended the tenth anniversary 
celebrations in Peking on 1 October 1959. 
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(e) Burma 


183. To MEA: Burma’s Relations with China 54 

In the course of the last two days, I had several talks with General Ne Win, 
Prime Minister of Burma. These talks were on a very informal level, and most 
of the talk was in fact done by General Ne Win. It was not my purpose to put 
forward any particular problems relating to Indians in Burma. I did mention, 
however, briefly two such problems. One was about Rs.50/- poll tax on all 
foreigners. 5 ^ I pointed out that this was a very heavy burden on the poorer 
people and that whatever the richer persons might be made to pay, this burden 
should be removed or lightened from the poorer classes. General Ne Win said 
that he appreciated what I had said and would look into it. 

2. The second matter I mentioned was that facilities might be given to 
Indians who were made to leave Burma, to bring their assets with them. He 
replied that in such cases it seemed to him only right that these people should 
bring their assets even though some of them had misbehaved in the past. In the 
last ten years hardly any income-tax had been realised. The fault was largely 
that of the Burmese Government, that is, the previous Governments, and 
incompetence and laxity of the Burmese administration. But the fact remained 
that they had not paid income-tax and thus had saved a lot of money. He 
mentioned also that in the safe deposit vaults in banks it had been found that 
some of these persons had large sums of money actually in hard cash varying 
from twenty to fifty lakhs. However, he said that people who were sent away 
should be allowed to bring their assets. 

3. Both these matters were rather casually mentioned by me and I did not 
argue about them. Our talks consisted chiefly of Burma’s relations with China 
and their border questions. Also, General Ne Win told me of some recent 
incidents of two or three members of Russian and Chinese Missions at Rangoon 
seeking asylum with the U.S. Embassy there. This had created some problems 
for them. One of these cases was still pending. This related to a Chinese. 

4. He was anxious to know if in my opinion the Soviet Government was 
backing up China in its recent rather aggressive policy and how far there was a 
rift between the Soviet Union and China. He said that his own impression was 
that there was a difference of opinion between the two, but that there was always 
the possibility of this being on the surface only and behind the scenes the Soviet 

54. Note to SG, FS and CS, 9 October 1959. 

55. This refers to a Foreigner’s Registration Certificate. 
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Government encouraging the Chinese Government. If the Chinese bluff came 
off, well and good. If not, then the Soviet could play the part of a mediator. In 
either event, the Soviet would stand to gain. I told him that so far as I could 
judge the situation, everything pointed to the Soviet Government not approving 
of China’s recent policies internally or externally and that the Soviet had 
apparently exercised restraining influence on China. This Fitted in with the 
Soviet’s extreme desire now for peace. We discussed this matter at some length. 

5. At General Ne Win’s request, I told him of our border situation. So far 
as the Sino-Burmese border was concerned, he told me that he could not blame 
the Chinese Government for delay in settling it. Part at least of the fault lay 
with the Burmese Government. When U Nu had gone to Peking, some kind of 
a settlement had been suggested. This involved transfer of three villages etc. to 
the Chinese Government. Later, however, the people in the Shan States 
concerned with these villages had raised objections and so the matter could not 
be pursued any further. The Chinese Government had also accepted the 
MacMahon Line in so far as it applied to Burmese frontier. They had not gone 
back on this. General Ne Win, however, said that the Chinese Government 
objected very strongly to this being called the MacMahon Line and therefore 
the Burmese Government were avoiding using that name. 

6. General Ne Win said that he had at last got the Shan States people to 
agree to the transfer of those three villages to China and he wanted to finalise 
an agreement on the border question before the elections in Burma. He was 
apprehensive that if this was not done before a new Government came in, 
political pressures in Burma might come in the way of such a settlement. 
Therefore he was anxious to bring about this agreement and he was prepared to 
go to Peking for this purpose. There was a good chance of his going there. 

7. General Ne Win was full of suspicion about the Chinese attitude 
generally and more especially as to what they would do in the future. But, in 
regard to this border matter, he said quite clearly that the Chinese Government 
had not been to blame in recent period for any delay and that they had not gone 
back on their acceptance of the MacMahon Line border in Burma. 

8. (I think that we should give up talking about the MacMahon Line in 
future. It is not necessary to do so. We should just refer to our frontier or the 
traditional frontier or by some other description.) 

9. General Ne Win talked to me at some length about the difficulties he 
had had to face in Burma in regard to internal matters and how previous 
Governments, and more especially U Nu’s Government, had been week in 
dealing with situations that had arisen. He referred particularly to the gross 
indiscipline of students and the corruption of the administration. In regard to 
the students, he said especially that U Nu had been amazingly lax with them 
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and every demand put forward by the students after a demonstration was always 
agreed to. Once when an examination paper had leaked out and published in 
the press before the examination, the examination was postponed. There was 
agitation among the students and, as a result, U Nu issued instructions that 
every candidate should be considered to have passed the examination. The 
result of all this was a tremendous lowering of the quality of the administration. 
In fact, many of the junior clerks and others were hardly literate or, at any rate, 
could not write anything correctly. 

10. General Ne Win also referred to some contracts made by U Nu’s 
Government with British firms which were very harmful to Burmese interests. 
No care had been taken to scrutinise those contracts and legally they were 
bound by them in spite of their very injurious character. He referred especially 
to some contract about the making of trucks by the Evans group in the U.K. 

1 1. General Ne Win’s attitude generally to India, and more especially to 
me, was very friendly. He said that he looked up to India naturally because we 
were much more experienced and, as for me, he said that they considered me as 
a kind of father who had helped them and advised them ever since the time of 
Aung San. 56 Relations of the two countries had been close since then and he 
wanted them to continue to be close and in fact to be closer. 

12. I was much impressed by General Ne Win. He seemed to me a 
straightforward and sincere man trying to do his best in difficult circumstances. 
I think that it might be said that our talks were definitely as between friends and 
could be relied upon and had no element of formality in them. In fact General 
Ne Win said that he could not talk in this way to people in other countries but, 
in my case, he felt he could be quite frank. 


56. President, Anti-fascist People’s Freedom League, was assassinated on 19 July 1947. 
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(f) Laos 

184. To Pham Van Dong: Neo Lao Haksat 57 

I suggest that the following reply be sent by you to Meneses. 

“Your telegram No. 142 dated 22nd October. 58 Please reply to the D. 
R.V.N. authorities in appropriate language on the following lines: 

‘We regret greatly the internal political conflicts in Laos which have led to 
the present complications. We have endeavoured in the past and shall do so in 
the future to help to the extent we can in peaceful solutions of these conflicts. 
We have avoided, however, in accordance with our policy of non-interference, 
interfering in the internal affairs of a sovereign country. It will be difficult for 
us, therefore, more especially when we have no reliable information as to the 
factual position, to intercede on behalf of the leaders of the Neo Lao Haksat 
party. From reports we have received, it appears that the trial will be before a 
judge and a jury and the accused will be given necessary facilities for defence.” 

185. To M.J. Desai: Neo Lao Haksat 60 

I shall gladly see the Polish Ambassador, if he so wishes. 61 But I am afraid the 
next two days are fully occupied with the Governors’ Conference and other 
engagements. 62 1 suggest, therefore, that he might see me at 10.30 a.m. on the 
29th October. 

2. You might inform the Soviet Ambassador that so far as we are 
concerned, we shall be happy if proceedings started against Prince 
Souphanouvong and other Neo Lao Haksat leaders are dropped although we 


57. Note to CS, 23 October 1959. File No. 170 (l)-SD/59, Vol. X, p. 4/notes, ME A. 

58. The telegram said: ‘"DRVN authorities consider the proposed trial to be a serious violation 
of the Geneva and Vientiane Agreement. The world now seeks a detente in Indo-China 
but if this trial is pursued it will create further greater trouble. The DRVN authorities 
request Government of India to use its influence and effort to get this trial waived off and 
to see that the Neo Lao Haksat leaders now jail are set at liberty so that the situation in 
Laos may not worsen.” 

59. The Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

60. Note to CS, 26 October 1959. File No. 1701 (l)-SD/59, Vol. X, pp. 7-8/notes, MEA. 

61. Juliusz Katz-suchy. 

62. On 27 to 28 October 1959. 
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can express no opinion about the matter as we do not know the charges. Still, in 
the interest of general goodwill and amity, it is always desirable to avoid any 
step which adds to friction and ill will. For the Soviet Government to have 
approached the other Co-Chairman in this matter under Article 15 of the 
Agreement was entirely a question for the Soviet Government to determine. 63 
So far as the International Commission in Laos is concerned, it is not functioning 
and for us to ask for it to function is embarrassing because we ourselves are the 
Chairman. We expressed our views on this subject frequently in the past. 

3. For the Government of India to press for a withdrawal of the 
proceedings against Prince Souphanouvong and other leaders of the Neo Haksat 
Party will probably bring the response that we are interfering in the internal 
affairs of Laos. This would embarrass us and it will do little good to any party. 
You may add that, according to our information, the Laos Government have 
stated that they should have a fair trial with full opportunities for the defence. 


186. To Selwyn Lloyd: Neo Lao Haksat 64 

Since we last exchanged messages on Laos in the beginning of August, 63 the 
Security Council Fact-Finding Mission has been in Laos for some weeks and 
the latest development is the decision of the Government of Laos to take legal 
action against the Neo Lao Haksat leaders, who have been under detention 
since the last week of July. We have no authentic information as to the exact 
charges. It is understood, however, that the charges will be collusion with a 
foreign power and attempt to endanger the State’s external and internal security. 

2. During the last week, we have had approaches from the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. Poland and the U.S.S.R. requesting us 
to do what we can to stop this trial and get the Opposition leaders set at liberty 
as a prolonged trial, after the detention of over three months that they have 


63. In a note to Nehru dated 26 October 1959, M.J. Desai quoted the Soviet Ambassador as 
saying that “the Soviet Government had approached the U.K. Co-Chairman with a request 
that the two Co-Chairmen should appeal to the Government of Laos to drop the 
proceedings against Prince Souphanouvong and the other leaders of the Neo Lao Haksat 
Party and ask the International Commission on Laos to look into these charges and give 
their appreciation of the case. The charges made come within Article 15 of the Geneva 
Agreement on Laos and hence this request.” 

64. Telegram to Selwyn Lloyd, British Foreign Secretary, 30 October 1959. File No. 1701 
(l)-SD/59, Vol. X, pp. 53-54/corr., ME A. 

65. See SWJN/SS/5 1/items 214-226. 
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already undergone, will further increase the tension and conflict between the 
Government groups and the Opposition and seriously prejudice the prospects 
of a negotiated settlement. The U.S.S.R. Ambassador has also informed us that 
they have made a similar approach to the United Kingdom. 

3. We have no desire to interfere in any way in the internal affairs of Laos 
and have said so to all who spoke to us on this subject. Nevertheless, we feel 
seriously concerned at these developments. Whatever the merits of the case, it 
is clear that this trial, after detention of over three months, is bound to worsen 
the political atmosphere and seriously prejudice the fulfilment of our common 
objective to ease tension and conflict and to restore normal peaceful conditions 
in Laos. 

4. You informed me in June that you had made special efforts to impress 
on the Laotian authorities the need for restraint and moderation. These efforts, 
I was glad to learn, had been successful. The surveillance of the Neo Lao Haksat 
leaders had been lifted and the Laotian Government had declared that the Neo 
Lao Haksat Party will be allowed to continue their activities freely within the 
limits of the Laotian Constitution. 

5. The developments which have occurred since last July, however, have 
reversed this process and the trial of these opposition leaders now will make 
things worse. Apart from the further deterioration in the political situation of 
Laos that this trial must entail, I feel seriously concerned at this survival of 
extreme and vindictive measures against the Opposition leaders. I feel that the 
best guarantee of political stability is freedom of political activity. Attempts at 
bottling up the opposition political leaders under detention and a banning 
opposition parties could hardly promote political stability. I trust that you will 
be able to use your influence with the Laotian authorities and persuade them 
not to fallow a policy which would cause further deterioration in the internal 
situation and seriously prejudice the efforts being made to restore normal 
peaceful conditions in Laos. 

Kind regards, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
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(g) USA 


187. To Ellsworth Bunker: Thanks for Flood Relief 
Support 66 

8th October 1959 

My dear Ambassador, 

Thank you for your letter of October 8. I am very grateful to you and to the 
United States Government for the contributions for flood relief in India. I should 
like to thank you specially for the personal contribution from yourself and Mrs. 
Bunker. 67 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) USSR 

188. To MEA: Report on Khrushchev’s US Visit 68 

After dinner tonight I had a talk with Mr. Mukhitdinov. 69 The only other persons 
present were the Soviet Ambassador, his interpreter and Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

2. Mr. Mukhitdinov told me that after Mr. Khrushchev’s return from 
U.S.A. he had met him in Moscow and discussed his visit before he left for 
China. Yesterday he had a telephone conversation with Mr. Khrushchev. 
Presumably this was from Tashkent. Mr. Khrushchev has sent his very warm 
and cordial regards and good wishes to me and to my daughter. 

3. Mr. Mukhitdinov said that during his journey to India he had noted 
down the substance of his conversation with Mr. Khrushchev and this had been 
translated by his interpreter into English. This translation was then read out by 
the interpreter. It was a long document and it took about half an hour to read 


66. Letter to Ellsworth Bunker, US Ambassador in India. 

67. The Hindustan Times of 9 October 1959 reported that Bunker had forwarded the US 
Government’s contribution of Rs. 25, 000 to the PM’s National Relief Fund. He also 
made a personal contribution of Rs. 10,000. 

68. Note to SG, FS, and CS, 9 October 1959. 

69. Chairman of the Foreign Relations Commission of the Soviet of Nationalities of the 
Supreme Soviet, arrived in Delhi on 7 October 1959. 
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out. I shall not try to repeat all that as it is late and I am tired. On the whole, 
there was nothing very new in it and the reports that had appeared in the press 
were broadly confirmed. It was evident, however, that Mr. Khrushchev was 
pleased with his visit and thought that some results had been obtained. The 
main subjects of his conversation with President Eisenhower were Disarmament 
and Berlin and Germany. As far as I could make out, no definite understanding 
was arrived at in regard to either of these subjects. So far as Disarmament was 
concerned, the American Secretary of State 70 had said that the new Soviet plan 
would be examined with all care. As for Berlin and Germany, it was decided to 
hold a conference as early as possible, preceding the Summit Conference. This 
conference would presumably be on the Foreign Ministers’ level, though this 
was not clear, and probably the other countries concerned would be represented, 
that is, the two Germanies and possibly others. 

4. At one time, President Eisenhower said that he would like to discuss 
the situation in Iran. Mr. Khrushchev agreed but this was not subsequently 
mentioned. 

5. As for President Eisenhower’s visit to the Soviet Union, this is likely 
to take place early in Spring next year. 

6. I was informed that the attitude of the leading people in India as well 
as the press in regard to Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the U.S.A. was much 
appreciated in the Soviet Union. 

7. No mention was made in the course of our talks to China or to our 
border differences with China. 

8. Mr. Mukhitdinov will be returning from Indonesia probably about the 
22nd of this month and he will have to stop at Delhi for refuelling. I told him 
that he would be welcome here and I hoped we would be informed of the time 
of his arrival. 

9. Mr. Mukhitdinov also spoke of the success being achieved in 
implementing the Seven Year Plan in the Soviet Union. This had already 
exceeded the targets laid down. He had to return to Moscow soon to discuss 
the detailed plans for 1960. For the first time these plans were going to be 
discussed by the Supreme Soviet. This kind of thing had not been done 
previously. 

10. I might mention one thing more. Mr. Khrushchev expressed his anxiety 
to Mr. Eisenhower in regard to the situation in West Berlin and said that this 
was an abnormal one and should be decided soon. Mr. Eisenhower agreed that 
it was abnormal and that the sooner it was decided, the better, but he would not 
agree to any definite date for the conference to consider this. 

70. Christian Herter. 
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189. To Humayun Kabir: Visit to the USSR 71 


October 14, 1959 

My dear Humayun, 

I have now read your report on your visit to the Soviet Union. 72 It is an interesting 
and informative report and it is worthwhile circulating it to our colleagues. I 
suggest that you might send copies of it to: 

1 . President 

2. Vice-President 

3. Cabinet Ministers and Ministers of State of the Central Government 

4. Members of Planning Commission 

5. Cabinet Secretary, and 

6. Chief Ministers of States. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


190. For Soviet Russia: Survey of International Relations 73 

I have received a request from Rassadin, Foreign Editor of journal “Soviet 
Russia" asking me to give my appraisal of international situation. I give below 
my answer to him. 4 If you think it worthwhile, you can pass it on to him. 

Recent developments in the international sphere have certainly helped in 
lessening international tension and raising hopes that cold war will gradually 
be eliminated. These developments have come to a head by the visit of Mr. 
Khrushchev to the United States and the proposed visit of President Eisenhower 
to the Soviet Union. While no definite agreement has yet emerged, there can be 
no doubt that the world atmosphere is not so surcharged as it has been in the 


71. Letter. Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

72. See Appendix 1, pp. 540-542. 

73. Telegram to K. P. S. Menon, Ambassador of India in Moscow, 20 October 1959. 

74. The telegram said: “On the first of January 1959 journal ‘Soviet Russia’ had advantage 
publish your statement concerning most important problems which face the world. Latest 
events and proposals made by Prime Minister of the USSR in UNO have much in common 
with what you have said. We would be very grateful if you agree in these days once more 
express opinion and estimate international situation, prospects of eliminating cold war 
of calling summit conference and real lessening international tension.” 
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past and that vast numbers of people in every country look forward confidently 
to progress, being made towards settlement. This improvement chiefly applies 
to European and especially German problems. 

I think that the conviction has grown among people everywhere that the 
cold war is no solution and in fact comes in the way of a solution which ultimately 
has to be based on large-scale disarmament. Therefore, disarmament itself is 
being taken more seriously now than in the past. Mr. Khrushchev’s proposals 
made in the United Nations for complete disarmament indicate an objective we 
should certainly aim at. But it may be that a partial fulfilment of that objective 
to begin with might be more feasible at present. But the aim 1 think should be 
full disarmament and putting an end to all ideas of war. Recent scientific 
developments and more especially the great advance made by Soviet science in 
space travel have fired people’s imaginations everywhere. They have also 
indicated the extreme folly of thinking in terms of wars. 

The chances of a summit conference being held appear favourable. The 
new developments can only be dealt with satisfactorily at the highest level. 

On the whole, therefore, I think that in spite of a number of setbacks in 
various parts of the world, the general international atmosphere has improved 
and the prospect for effective steps for the ending of cold war and lessening of 
international, tensions are brighter than they have been for many years. 


191. To the Soviet Union: Greetings 75 

On the occasion of the National Festival of the Soviet Union, I send my greetings 
and good wishes to the people of this great country. 76 During the past few months, 
two events particularly stand out and have a historic significance. One is the 
wonderful and epoch-making achievement of Soviet science in reaching the 
Moon through Lunik II. This opens out a new era for science and humanity and 
the scientists of the Soviet Union deserve the admiration and congratulations 
of all people. 

The other outstanding event is the lessening of world tension and the 
progress being made towards a Summit Conference which, it is hoped, will 
lead to a considerable advance in the settlement of some vital problems and in 
disarmament. In these matters, the Soviet Union, and more particularly Mr. 


75. Message on the occasion of the National Festival of Soviet Union, 31 October 1959. 
File No. 9/2/59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

76. People’s unity day, November 4. 
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Khrushchev, have played a very important part and our good wishes go out to 
them for further success in this work of peace. 

It has been a great satisfaction to us that the firm basis of Indo-Soviet 
friendship and cooperation has been progressively strengthened. I believe that 
this is not only to the advantage of both India and the Soviet Union, but is also 
advantageous in the great cause of world peace. We are grateful for the help 
given by the Soviet Union in our building up many industrial plants. The great 
Bhilai Steel Works have begun producing steel and are a symbol of Indo-Soviet 
co-operation. I look forward to the cooperation and friendship of India and the 
Soviet Union. 


(i) Other Countries 

192. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Visits to Afghanistan and 
Iran 77 

1 st October, 1 959 

[My dear High Commissioner,] 

I have just received your letter of the 28th September. I am writing briefly in 
reply as I am leaving tomorrow morning for Rajasthan and from there to Bombay. 
I shall spend nearly two days in Bombay. These are, as usual, full up with 
engagements but I shall certainly see Tara and have a talk with her. 

Our visit to Kabul and Tehran was certainly refreshing in a way and I liked 
it. Surprisingly, I found both Kabul and Tehran very warm and almost as bad as 
Delhi. At the same time, there were no fans which made it worse. In both these 
places, there was a popular welcome to me, apart from the welcome given by 
Government. The Afghans are not a demonstrative people but I liked them and 
they give one a sense of toughness. I cannot imagine any invading hordes 
crushing them, however strong it might be. It is very difficult to subdue a people 
of this kind who will fight individually on every hill and valley. I do not mean 
to say that there is any chance of invasion. I do not think there is any fear of this 
at all. The stories that the Russians are all over the place there are exaggerated. 
Certainly the Russians have helped and are helping them. To a lesser extent, 
the Americans are also doing so. But the Afghan Government is very much on 


77. Letter. 
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its feet and it is not likely to be swept away by any external agency or internal 
trouble. They are making rather slow progress but it is definite progress. 

It is true that for the first time the Afghan ladies came to our dinner parties. 
They came and told me that they wanted to remove this purdah gradually but 
they could not forget what happened in the twenties when Amanullah tried to 
crush them. I liked the King. His Cabinet consisted of members of the royal 
family. 

In spite of the British influence having been exercised in Afghanistan for 
many decades past, the foreign language best know by the upper classes is 
French. But English is gradually creeping in. 

Tehran is a big city with impressive buildings and beautiful avenues. There 
is an abundance of automobiles there. I was told that there were 80,000 cars in 
Tehran city. But hardly anywhere else have I felt that the distance between the 
few rich and the many poor was so great as in Iran. The big landlord system 
still persists there, although there are vague talks of this being replaced. The 
Cabinet practically consists of these big landlords. French is the language most 
used in top circles and they rather take pride in their Parisian French. Of course 
they are proud of their own language. I was also surprised to find that to a little 
extent I could follow the Persian speeches. 

The fashionable ladies of Tehran are supposed to get all their clothes from 
Paris. They all wear European dress. 

I paid a visit to Shiraz, the city of poets, where Hafiz and Saadi were born. 
It was an attractive city. From there I went to the ruins of Persepolis which was 
the capital of Darius and the other old Persian emperors, who was ultimately 
swept away by Alexander. The ruins were very impressive even in their bettered 
state. 

One thing I must tell you. I have never had anywhere such wonderful fruits 
as in Afghanistan. There was an abundance of very fine grapes of many kinds. 
There were lovely peaches and pears. But above all, there were the melons 
from north Afghanistan. We call them sardas but in Afghanistan they are called 
kharbujas. They were really heavenly. I was told that the pomegranates were 
equally good but that this was not the season for them. 

Pantji has gone to Srinagar for a week or ten days. I hope this change will 
do him good after his long confinement in his own house. 

The AICC meeting at Chandigarh was on the whole rather good. 

I received a letter from the Leader of the Congress Party in the Delhi 
Corporation. Perhaps you know that the Mayor and a number of others from 
the Corporation were invited by the Moscow. They went there on an official 
visit. After that, they went to one or two places in Europe and to London. I 
gather that the Lord Mayor invited them to a lunch. They complain that they 
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were not treated at all properly or given any facilities in London by our High 
Commission. They make the same complaint about Moscow. 8 I do not know 
what happened but it is unfortunate that such impressions should be brought 
back because they talk to others. I have personally expressed my regret to the 
Mayor and told him that we are enquiring. I think that our Ministry has written 
to India House about it to find out what actually happened. 


[Yours sincerely] 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

193. To Indira Gandhi: Restraint for Algeria Day 79 

The A.I.C.C. office. Foreign Relations Department, sent me a note about 
observing Algeria Day. 80 I referred this matter to our Foreign Secretary. Please 
see his note. I agree with it generally. This is not a very suitable time to carry on 
a major agitation when talks for a settlement may be taking place privately. 

2. At the same time, we have gone too far, I suppose, not to do something 
on that day. Therefore, meetings might be held, but processions should be 
avoided, in particular, any demonstrations in front of French Consulates etc. 
The language used in the speeches should be moderate and should appeal for a 
settlement based on full freedom for the Algerian people. 

3. There may be properly worded resolutions, but I do not particularly 
fancy the slogans suggested. If slogans are to be suggested, there may be ( 1 ) 
Peace and full freedom for Algerian people; (2) No atomic explosion in Africa; 
and (3) no partition of Algeria. 

4. The tone of the speeches should be to welcome the effort to change the 
situation in Algeria, put an end to the war there and to aim at full freedom. The 
hope should be expressed that a settlement would be arrived at in accordance 
with the wishes of the Algerian people. 


78. The Statesman of 22 September 1959 reported that members of the Delhi Corporation 
delegation complained that while in Russia, the Indian Embassy staff was “most unhelpful” 
to the delegation. They alleged that the Embassy staff did not even get their telegrams 
and letters. 

79. Note, 20 October 1959. 

80. Algeria observes 1 November as national holiday, also known as “Revolution Day,” 
commemorating the day in 1 954 where Algerians began their revolution against the 
French. 
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194. Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 1 

I welcome the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra on their first visit to Delhi 2 3 and I 
appreciate their offer to give a performance in aid of the Prime Minister’s 
National Relief Fund. For a long time past, Czechoslovakia has been a centre 
of European music, and the performances of the Czech Orchestra, under the 
distinguished direction of Mr. Karel Ancerl , 4 have widely appreciated in many 
countries. 

In India, we have been rightly encouraging all branches of Indian music. 
Unfortunately, however, Western music tends rather to fade out from our ken. 
Perhaps, only in two cities of Calcutta and Bombay are votaries of Western 
music to be found in any considerable numbers. I think that it is desirable and 
even necessary for Western music to have a definite place in India. Not only 
would this be an encouragement of some of the highest development in music, 
but it would be helpful, I think, in its reactions on Indian Music. 

I send my good wishes to the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 


1. Note, 1 October 1959. File No. 40(182)/59-60-PMS. 

2. The Orchestra, consisting of 121 persons, arrived in New Delhi on 3 December; the 
concert was at Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, on 5 December 1959. 

3. Set up in 1948 to assist displaced persons from Pakistan. 

4. Principal conductor, the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



Won ’/ you like to contribute something to the fund. Sir? 
(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA , 9 OCTOBER 1959) 
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195. To Morarji Desai: Oxbridge, Drought, and Floods 5 

October 1, 1959 

My dear Moraiji, 

I sent you a letter yesterday acknowledging two letters of yours. Today I have 
received your long letter of the 26th September from London. I am grateful to 
you for writing to me at some length and giving me an account of your activities 
and your impressions. 

This is a brief acknowledgment as I am leaving tomorrow morning for 
Rajasthan, Bombay and Poona. 

I am glad that you have been impressed by Cambridge. I agree with you 
that it still has more of an academic atmosphere than Oxford now has. Even so, 
both Oxford and Cambridge have changed very greatly since I was there fifty 
years ago. In those days there were very few automobiles about Cambridge and 
we used to go about either on bicycles or on the old horse-drawn hansoms. On 
the whole things are quiet here. Unfortunately, large areas of Bihar and Eastern 
U.P. are suffering from a drought. As you must know, there were tremendous 
floods in Surat and elsewhere some time ago. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


196. To M.K. Vellodi: Appointment to Berne 6 

October 6, 1959 

My dear Vellodi, 

I have just received your letter of October 1st. 

I know how much concerned you must necessarily be about your son’s 
health. Indeed it was partly for this reason that we asked you to go to our 
Mission in Berne. I would very much like to be of help to you, but you will 
appreciate that it is rather difficult for us to say now what should be done eight 
or nine months later. All kinds of considerations arise which cannot be ignored 


5. Letter. 

6. Letter to the Ambassador of India to Switzerland. 
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and there is always Parliament sitting over us. But I shall certainly keep what 
you have written in mind. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


197. To K.S. Thimayya: Montgomery’s Delhi Visit 7 

October 6, 1959 

My dear Thimayya, 

Field Marshal Montgomery has decided to pay me a visit. He wrote to me and 
said that he was making a study of various types leadership and so apparently 
he wanted to study me at close quarters! He will be coming to Delhi on the 5th 
January and staying, I think, till the 8th. He will stay in my house. 

He has specially said that he does not want to get mixed up in any kind of 
entertainment. His chief purpose apparently in coming here is to have talks 
with me and a few other people. He has indicated, however, that he would like 
to spend one morning or afternoon at Army Headquarters and to meet you 
there. He has said something about a Regiment. I do not understand which 
Regiment he can be referring to. 

He has also expressed a wish that a young Army Officer might be attached 
to me as A.D.C. during his visit. Of course, this will be done. 

I shall be writing to him about his programme. Meanwhile I suggest that 
you might write to him also expressing your pleasure at the prospect of his visit 
to India and enquiring from him how you can be of assistance to him during his 
stay here. 

Our High Commissioner in London has written to me about a moving little 
ceremony in India House a week ago. Miss Evangeline Ingram, great 
granddaughter of James Skinner, founder of the Skinner’s Horse in 1803 in 
India, handed his sword to be presented to the Regiment. The sword is very 
beautiful. The steel is Byzantian and the scabbard of heavy gold work with 
enamel handle and tip. The British Museum was willing to pay a fantastic sum 
for this sword, and Christi’s offered to sell it promising Miss Ingram a very big 
figure. Miss Ingram, however, was not interested in this money. She is, I am 
told, a very simple, good woman who has devoted her entire life to welfare 
work among the families of Army men in India. She did not want any publicity 


7. Letter. 
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for this presentation. She intends coming back to India to continue her work 
here. Previously, I believe, she lived in Mussoorie. 

I have heard, of course, of Skinner’s Horse, but I imagine that particular 
Regiment no longer exists. 

Will you come and see me tomorrow, 7th October, at 9-30 P.M.? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


198. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Evangeline Ingram’s 
Proposed India Visit 8 9 

October 6, 1 959 

[Nan dear,] 

I have your letter of September 30 about Miss Evangeline Ingram. 4 We are, f 
course, grateful to her for her gift of Col. Skinner’s sword. But it is not clear to 
me to what Regiment this sword should be given. I am not sure, but I have an 
idea that Skinner’s Horse no longer exists. I shall, however, find out. 

Miss Ingram can certainly come back to India and work where she likes. 
She can go back to Mussoorie or go to Kashmir or to Sikkim. So far as we are 
concerned, we shall have no objection to any place. But it is just possible that 
some petty officials might trouble her in Kashmir, as they did on the last occasion 
she was there. It is not easy for us from this distance to prevent these small pin 
pricks. But if she chooses to go to Kashmir, we shall certainly recommend her 
and try to help her there or in Sikkim. 

I do not know which Dorji in Sikkim she refers to. The Dorjis are really a 
Bhutan family. They may come to Sikkim, and one or two of them have 
sometimes lived in Darjeeling. 

I have your letter of September 29 about Field Marshal Montgomery’s visit 
to Delhi. He will, of course, get all the assistance he needs here, and we shall 
draw up his programme according to his wishes. He has informed me that he 
would arrive in Delhi on the 5th January and stay till the 8th, when he will 
return to London direct. 

[Yours, 

Jawahar] 


8. Letter. 

9. Granddaughter of James Skinner. See also the preceding item. 
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199. To Montgomery: Proposed Delhi Visit 10 


October 6, 1959 

My dear Field Marshal, 

I am glad that your visit to India has been fixed and that you will be reaching 
Delhi on the 5th January. 11 You will be very welcome here, and I shall be happy 
to have long talks with you. 

My sister has written to me that you do not wish to be involved in any kind 
of entertainment. We shall abide by your wishes. I understand that you would 
like to spend a morning or afternoon at the Army Headquarters. That will be 
arranged, and you can meet our Army Chief of Staff there. If it is agreeable to 
you, we can have one or two persons to meals to meet you quietly. I should like 
some indication as to who you would like to meet here. I would certainly suggest 
your meeting our President and Vice-President, Dr. Radhakrishnan. Also our 
Home Minister, Govind Ballabh Pant who, unfortunately, has not been well. 

We shall be glad to abide by your wishes in any other matter concerning 
your visit here. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


200. To Krishna Hutheesing: Bunch of Letters 12 

Raj Bhavan, Hyderabad 
10th October, 1959 

[My dear Krishna], 

Four or five days ago, Kesho Ram gave me your letter to him of October 3rd, 
1 959, and the bunch of letters or rather copies of letters that I had sent you from 
time to time. I have performed a somewhat unusual feat. I have read through all 
of them, though of course rather hurriedly. This reading has been done at various 
times, in my office, in bed and while travelling by air. 

I have no objection to your publishing these letters. So far as I am concerned, 
you can publish the lot and there is no particular passage even which I would 
like left out. You can, therefore, decide as you think best as to what is to be 
published. 

10. Letter to Field Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery. 

11. He was in Delhi from 5 to 8 January 1 960. 

12. Letter to Krishna Hutheesing, Nehru’s youngest sister. 
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There are a number of minor mistakes in them in typing. I corrected just a 
few here and there. Then I gave up this business of correcting. I suppose you 
can easily do that and where you are in doubt, you can refer to the original 
letters. It would, of course, be desirable to avoid mistakes. 

Except for three or four letters, nearly all the others have been from some 
prison or other. I suppose you will indicate this fact and perhaps also give some 
notes occasionally to explain either the letter or some reference in it. That will 
make them more intelligible to the reader. Thus there are references to Indu 
when she was in prison herself; or she was in England. 

I am returning all these letters to you under a registered cover. I hope they 
will reach you safely. 

I arrived in Hyderabad today. I shall be in Andhra Pradesh for three or four 
days 13 and then return to Delhi. 

[Yours, 

Jawahar] 


201. To M.K. Vellodi: Moral Re-Armament 14 


14th October, 1959 

My dear Vellodi, 

I have just seen your letter of October 6th about your visit to the MRA 15 
Headquarters at Caux. I remember this place very well as I went to it once from 
Montreux. But this was before the MRA went there. It is indeed a lovely 
situation. 

I agree with you that our policy regarding ex-communists has sometimes 
been harsh and we do not seem to allow for any change of heart in a person 
who has been a confirmed communist. Most very young people have bit of a 
rebel in them and that is not bad. We should give them a chance to change and 
not presume that they are incapable of it. 

As for the MRA, it is true that the Government of India have not looked 
upon them with favour, though we have not come in their way. As a matter of 
fact, two or three Ministers of the Central Government have been favourably 


13. 10 to 14 October 1959. 

14. Letter. 

15. The Moral Re- Armament, an international moral and spiritual movement, developed by 
an American Frank Buchman in 1938; known as Initiatives of Change since 2001. 
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inclined towards them and they have often treated very well by some State 
Governments. All we have done is to point out to these State Governments that 
the MRA functions on the political plane in a manner which we consider 
undesirable. 

I have known Buchman for a long time past, even before he started MRA. 
He came to India in the middle twenties with a small group of Oxford and 
Cambridge men . 16 I met him many times then and he passed on a number of 
books to me too which, I believe, I read. Far from converting me, he and his 
group created an opposite impression on me. As far as I remember, Gandhiji 
was also not at all favourably inclined to him. 

I met Buchman in the late twenties and thirties again on several occasions 
in London, Paris and Geneva and he revived his attempts to impress me. He 
even invited me to his famous weekends in some palace or other. He always 
used to function in palaces and with people high-up in the social hierarchy. I 
did not accept his invitation. At that time there was no political tinge in his 
activities in so far as I know. I reacted against him and his group for other 
reasons. 

Later I tound out this MRA group was functioning in various places and I 
met Buchman again in India. MRA had become by that time aggressively anti- 
communist and was support chiefly from American sources. I did not like this. 
I tound that his people were privately carrying on a fairly intensive propaganda 
against our general foreign policy and more especially against our policy of 
non-alignment. All this was done behind the scenes and even Gandhiji was not 
spared. Their general behaviour otherwise appeared to me to be full of snobbery. 

I remember how I was introduced in Delhi to a lady who was grandiloquently 
described as the grand-daughter of a Lady-in-Waiting of Queen Victoria. This 
woman was repeatedly paraded in various places in this capacity of being a 
grand-daughter. 

All this made me like the MRA movement less and less. While their general 
manners, publicity and confessions and all that irritated me, the main thing was 
that they were carrying on, wherever they went, a virulent anti-communist policy 
and were thus supporting the military alliance against the Soviet group. This 
affected our broad policies which indeed they attacked in private wherever 
they went. I tound in England and in some other European countries generally 
progressive opinion against them. The feeling was that under the garb of some 
kind of religious sensationalism they were an extreme political group. It is true 
that this religious element attracted some good people to them . 17 

16. In 1915. 

17. See SWJN/SS/22/pp. 497-598. 
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I have just today retume from a four-day tour in Andhra Pradesh. The State 
is on the whole doing well. I inaugurated two engineering colleges and one 
polytechnic and I paid a visit to Nagaijunakonda where both the dam and the 
excavations of the ruined city interested me greatly. 18 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


202. To Montgomery: Meetings 19 


October 14, 1959 

My dear Field Marshal, 

On my return to Delhi today from South India, I have received your letter of the 
8th October. You can certainly announce to the Press that you will be visiting 
Delhi in January. 

I think there will be no difficulty about your meeting the persons you have 
mentioned in your list. I am not quite sure about the President’s or the Vice- 
President’s programme just then. But if they are in Delhi, they will be glad to 
meet you. Panikkar may not be here then unless he is asked to come. He is now 
a Member of our Parliament, 20 but, at at time. Parliament will not be sitting. I 
shall, however, let him know, and I am sure that he would like the opportunity 
of meeting you. He is a man of very varied accomplishments. A poet and a 
writer in his own language, Malayalam, a writer of worthwhile books in English; 
he has been a journalist in earlier years and also a professor and a historian. He 
then became our Ambassador in China and saw the changeover from Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Government to the Communist regime. He wrote a book about it 
called ‘The Two Chinas”. After that, he was our Ambassador in Cairo and 
Paris. He retired from the Paris Embassy some months ago. Unfortunately, he 
got an attack of thrombosis even while he was in Paris and he does not keep too 
well. But he is an extraordinarily interesting person to talk to, because of his 
wide experience and keen intellect. 


18. See item 15 in this volume. 

19. Letter. 

20. K.M. Panikkar, Nominated, Rajya Sabha MP from Kerala. 
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I have already told our Chief of Army Staff, General Thimayya, of your 
visit here, and he will make any arrangements that you desire. There will be no 
need for you to go out of Delhi during your brief visit here. 

With my regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


203. To K.S. Thimayya: Parade in Peking 21 

15th October, 1959 

My dear Thimayya, 

I have received another letter from Field Marshal Montgomery in which he 
says as follows: 

“I would much like to spend one morning with the Indian Army and perhaps 
I could do this in Delhi? I do not want to travel to other places; I would like to 
stay in Delhi the whole time and do all my work there.” 

You have already written to him and you need not write again. 

An Indian observer in Peking who saw the 1st October Parade there sends 
me an interesting item of news. I quote his words: “240 live Chinese Generals 
and others singing very rousing songs led by a General” with one woman General 
in the centre. The words of the song were composed by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. Can your Generals rival this performance? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


204. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Bengal Famine 22 

Thank you for your letter of the 11 th October from New York. I have no clear 
idea about your programme and how long you will be in the United States. 

I have gone into the matter of the visit of some of the Delhi Corporation 
members to London and elsewhere.' 1 It seems to me that their complaints were 
not justified. Do not bother about them. 

2 1 . Letter. 

22. Note, 18 October 1959. 

23. See item 192 in this volume. 
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I went to Bombay on a brief visit some days ago and met Tara there. 24 She 
seemed to be calm and composed. She said she would come with the children 
to Delhi during the children’s holidays. Unfortunately, both she and one of the 
children got influenza. They are well now, but the holidays are over. So, for the 
present, Tara is not coming here. I think she is thinking of coming later the 
year. 

The cyclones and floods in Bengal have been terrific. I am going to Calcutta 
for a day to pay some visits to the flood-affected areas and to discuss the situation 
with the people there. 25 

Indu is constantly on the move, which is obviously not good for her. But as 
Congress President, she feels she must fulfil her duty. Dr. B.C. Roy was here 
yesterday and advised her to have an operation as soon as possible and anyway 
not to delay it. In particular, he has asked her not to tour about too much, ut 
there it is. And Indu is fixed up with her tours for the next five or six weeks. 
Her idea is to take some rest then. She is rather attracted to your suggestion that 
she should go to London for her operation and have a little holiday afterwards 
there. She wants to do this after the Congress session is over, that is sometime 
late in January or probably beginning of February, after Republic Week. I 
suggested to her that she might have the operation in India earlier, say towards 
the end of November. She could go to England early next year for rest and a 
holiday. 

There is every chance of a meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
next year. It cannot take place early because of the possibility of a Summit 
meeting. I imagine it will be sometime in early summer. 

We are having a musical treat in Delhi. The entire Viennese-Philharmonic 
Orchestra has come here for two days on a world tour, and tomorrow they are 
giving a concert at Vigyan Bhavan. They are 120 strong. 26 

As you may have heard, Lai Bahadur, of all persons, had a mild heart 
attack while he was at Allahabad. He is still in the hospital there and has made 
fairly good progress. I am likely to see him on my return from Calcutta. 


24. Nayantara Sahgal on 3-4 October 1959. 

25. See item 73 in this volume. 

26. See item 194 in this section. 
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205. To the Indian Navy: Good Wishes 27 

On the occasion of the Navy Day I send my good wishes to our young men in 
the Navy. Whenever I have seen them at their work, I have been impressed by 
their discipline and efficiency. Recently I saw some of their work at the Bhakra 
Dam which I appreciated greatly. 

India is changing fairly rapidly in all the sectors of her national life. This 
process of change will, no doubt, continue. All of us have to think of this larger 
picture and not lose ourselves in our petty troubles. Our Defence Forces, in 
particular, have to play an important role in this process of change, apart from 
performing their primary duty of standing sentinel in defence of the motherland. 


206. To Arthur S. Lall: Proposed Visit of Anita Bose 28 

October 20, 1959 

My dear Arthur, 

I am writing to you about Anita Bose. 29 Yesterday Lalita Bose came to see me. 
Lalita is Subhas Chandra Bose’s niece. She told me that she was making 
arrangements for Anita to come to India for two or three months and began 
discussing these arrangements with me as to what places she should visit in 
India. From her talk I understood that Anita’s visit here was likely to take fairly 
soon. I have no objection to it; in fact, some years ago I have suggested for 
Anita to pay a brief visit to India. There was one difficulty, however, then and 
we had therefore not encouraged this idea much. The difficulty was with the 
Bose family. There are some members of that family who still tend to create 
trouble, though they have somewhat toned down now. 

I told Lalita that there was no difficulty about Anita coming here so far as 
we were concerned. In Delhi she would stay with me. 30 If she passed through 
Bombay, I would make suitable arrangements for her to stay there too. The 
question arose about Calcutta. I said that it was obviously desirable for Anita to 
stay with some members of the Bose family and not elsewhere. Lalita agreed. 

Later, coming to my office and speaking to the Foreign Secretary about 
this matter, my attention was drawn to a letter you had written to him on the 3rd 


27. Message, 18 October 1959. 

28. Letter to Arthur S. Lall, Ambassador of India to Austria. 

29. Daughter of Subhas Chandra Bose. 

30. She came to Delhi on 17 December 1960. 
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August last. In this letter you say that both Anita and her mother 11 had told you 
that they had no intention whatsoever of coming to India this year and that 
Anita was just entering the final year in school. The earliest she would be able 
to visit India would be towards the end of 1960. 1 have told Lalita of your letter 
and said that there appeared to be some confusion about this matter. She said 
she would write to Anita herself and find out. 

It seems to me that probably Anita herself would like to come to India for 
a while. But her mother does not approve of this at this stage. So far as we are 
concerned, we are agreeable to any course she adopts. There is no question of 
pressing her to come here now or of discouraging her from doing so. All I was 
anxious about was that some members of the Bose family in Calcutta might not 
misbehave in case Anita comes here. 

I am merely writing to you to keep you informed of developments on the 
subject. You might get in touch with Anita and her mother and find out what 
they really want to do. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


207. To Norman Thomas: Birthday Wishes 32 

October 23, 1959 

Dear Mr. Norman Thomas, 

Next month you will be celebrating your 75th birthday. May I send you my 
greetings and good wishes on this occasion and pay my tribute for the great 
work you have done in the cause of political freedom and the dignity of human 
labour? In particular, we have followed with great interest and appreciation 
your work to banish the threat of nuclear war. 

To be engaged in noble causes itself bring a measure of fulfilment to life. I 
have no doubt that you must have this feeling, and that is a better recompense 
than any reward that others may give. 

With all good wishes to you for many more years in the service of these 
causes which you have so much at heart. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. Emilie Schenkl. 

32. Letter to Norman Thomas, leader of the Socialist Party of America. 
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208. To Kiyoko Takeda: Emphasizing Non-Alignment 33 

October 24, 1959 

Dear Mrs Takeda, 

Thank you for your letter of October 18th, 1959, which I have read with much 
interest. You have referred in it to some of our previous conversations and have 
been good enough to express appreciation of what I said then. You have also 
asked me about my views about certain current questions in Japan. 

I do not think it proper for me to advise other countries or other peoples as 
to what they should do in their internal matters. Japan is a great country, and it 
would be singularly unbecoming r me to presume to advise it. All I can say is 
about my own country and what our views are about our policies. 

I am convinced that the broad policy of non-alignment that India has 
followed for the last dozen years or more has been a correct policy both for us 
and for the larger cause of world peace which we have so much at heart. This 
policy of ours had roots in our thinking in the days of our struggle for 
independence under our leader Mahatma Gandhi. It was, therefore, not a new 
policy but the natural outcome of the way we thought about international matters 
previously. 

I think that subsequent events have justified it. We do not pretend to play a 
very important role in world affairs. But, in so far as we have been able to 
influence them, I hope it has been in the direction of peace. We have succeeded, 
in spite of some difficulties, in maintaining close and friendly relations with 
countries which are opposed to each other and which carry on a cold war. This 
has enabled us to understand their outlook and to keep well apart from the 
climate of cold war. Cold war makes it difficult to have an objective view of 
events and tends to distort our thinking. This does not mean that we should 
avoid facing facts as they are or be complacent about possible dangers. There 
are many dangerous tendencies in the world, and it would be folly to shut our 
eyes to them. But to face them in the spirit of cold war and with anger and 
violence in our minds and hearts, does not help. 

I have felt all along, therefore, that our approach to countries, even though 
they might differ from us greatly, should be friendly. This, again, does not 
mean that we should not take adequate measures to protect ourselves if danger 
threatens. But we should not, as far as possible, allow ourselves to be swept 


33. Letter to Kiyoko Takeda, Assistant Professor, International Christian University, Mitaka, 
Tokyo. 
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away by national prejudices and passions. It may sometimes be difficult to be 
both firm and friendly, and yet this should be done. 

We have felt that military alliances in the present state of the world are not 
helpful even in giving security. Indeed, the security one seeks is often imperilled 
by them. Therefore, we have kept away from military alliances. But we have 
tried to develop friendly relations with other countries. I cannot say, as a 
responsible public man, that every country must function in this way regardless 
of the dangers that might confront it. I can only speak about India and possibly 
other countries situated as India is. Some of these military alliances in South 
East Asia and Western Asia have certainly not brought security to those countries. 
On the contrary, they have had a somewhat upsetting effect, and something of 
the cold war has crept in. 

Whatever the past may have been, in the present, we see a serious and 
earnest attempt being made by the two most powerful countries in the world, 
the United States of America and the Soviet Union, to lessen tensions of the 
cold war and try to arrive at some settlements of current problems in the West. 
That attempt itself indicates a desire to put an end to the cold war. If I may say 
so in all humility, that is, a confirmation of the policy that India has been 
pursuing. At this juncture when such attempts are being made, it seems to me 
even more unfortunate for anything to be done which might accentuate the 
military approach to the world’s problems. It is recognised by every thinking 
person now that a major war is out of the question or should be ruled out because 
it would mean destruction on an unimaginable scale. If that is so, then it should 
follow that a cold war is both undesirable and unnecessary. The only real 
approach should be towards some settlement. It may be that that settlement 
takes a long time to come. We should not grow inpatient because problems are 
difficult. We should not despair if success does not come quickly, but continue 
to pursue our path. 

I repeat that this does not mean that a country should not take such steps as 
it thinks necessary to protect its own independence and integrity. 

Recently, because of our border troubles with People’s Government of China 
and the consequent tension in our relations that has arisen, some people have 
asked us if we still want to continue our policy of Panchsheel and non-alignment. 
That question indicates a lack of understanding of the urges that move us and 
of the policy that we seek to pursue. If that policy is a correct policy, it should 
be basically followed even in varying circumstances and even though the other 
party does not follow it. We do not, therefore, propose to give up our policy of 
non-alignment in spite of the strong feeling that has been aroused in India 
because of certain activities of the Chinese Government on our borders. Naturally 
we seek to protect our borders, and we shall do so. We feel that at a moment 
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when the world is turning towards a peaceful solution of its pr lems, it would 
be a tragedy for India to do anything which helps an opposite tendency. We 
should like to encourage in every way the steps that President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Khrushchev and others are taking towards lessening tension and ending 
cold war. 

In this age when the vast realms of outer space are gradually coming within 
the scope of man’s activities, it seems very odd and rather sad that people should 
still continue to think in terms of conflicts and wars between nations. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


209. To S.M. Narayanan: MRA Movement 34 

October 24, 1959 

Dear Shri Narayanan, 

Thank you for your letter of the 17th October in which you have given me 
some account of what transpired at the meeting of the M.R.A. movement at 
Caux. I am interested to read this and I shall make further enquiries into this 
matter. 

We have long known that the M.R.A. movement carries on propaganda 
against our Government and our policy. It is, however, not our policy to ban 
movements which may criticise our Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34. Letter to S.M. Narayanan, Secretary, Nilgiri District Estate Workers’ Union, Rokeby, 
Coonoor. 
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210. To K. Ram: Suggestions to Change Army Dress 35 

It is certainly desirable to have as much simplicity as possible on liveries, but I 
feel that it is equally necessary to have a measure of smartness. Dress has a 
certain effect on the efficiency of work, apart from its appearance. 

2. For instance the kind of uniform that our Army people wear has to be 
considered from the point of view of effectiveness for work as well as of a 
psychological effect on the wearers of it and those who look at it. 

3. I think that a different approach should be made to those who serve a 
table or elsewhere, that is, the khansamas, jamedars, butlers, etc., and those 
who do not. In the former case, a certain element of colour and show would be 
desirable. Also I think they should wear chapkans or achkans and not a coat 
and trousers. So far as the others are concerned, the livery can be much simpler 
and might well be a neat coat and trousers. 

4. Anyhow this is a matter for the President to consider and decide. 

5. I have always felt that far too many people serve at dinners and 
elsewhere. A crowd does not add to the efficiency. I doubt if so many people 
are used for service elsewhere in the palaces etc., of Heads of States. 

211. To O. Pulla Reddi: International Sarvodaya Centre 36 

Some associates of Acharya Vinoba Bhave have written to me at his instance. 
They are seeking a plot of land near Cubbon Park in Bangalore to build up an 
International Sarvodaya Centre. 37 This is a matter for the State Government to 
decide. Apart from this, they have asked for permission to use some barracks 
situated near the Residency which, according to them, are lying vacant, I enclose 
the letter to this effect. 

2. Could you kindly enquire into this matter and let me know what the 
position is and whether it will be feasible and proper for us to let them have the 
use of these empty barracks for a while and, if so, on what terms? 


35. Note, 27 October 1959. 

36. Note, 27 October 1959. 

37. To promote agriculture, dairy development, rural development and training local women 
and youth for self-employment. 

See http://www.bajajauto.com/jamnalal_bajaj_seva_trust.asp (accessed on 1 March 

2013). 
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VI. APPENDICES 


1. Humayun Kabir to Nehru 1 

[Refer to item 189] 


New Delhi 
12th September 1959 

My dear Panditji, 

I am sending you a report on my visit to the Soviet Union. I am afraid it has 
become somewhat lengthier than I had intended but I was able to see a number 
of different aspects of Soviet Cultural activities and felt that it might be useful 
if I put them together for facility of future reference. Even then I have cut down 
a great deal of what is interesting as such but has no immediate relevance to 
our problems. 

I will be grateful if you will kindly glance through the Report at your leisure 
but I am dlso trying to indicate below some of the things which may have an 
immediate significance for us. 

Pages 2-10: 1 have recorded some general impressions and also the way in 
which contact with India seems to have changed Soviet attitude to things. I 
found everywhere great admiration for India’s policy and a deep personal regard 
for you and I have no doubt that this has in an imperceptible manner coloured 
the outlook of many Soviet citizens. 

Pages 10-16: I have described briefly the Soviet educational policy. The 
Soviet people have great faith in training and also believe strongly that training 
should be related to capacity. After compulsory education which now ends at 
the age of 14 (and will end at the age of 15 on the completion of the Seven Year 
Plan), education is highly selective. Only 20 per cent of those who complete 
elementary education are admitted to secondary schools. The selection is still 
more rigorous at the University stage and of the age groups 19-23 only about 4 
per cent are admitted to Universities and Institutions of higher learning. This is 
against 20-25 per cent of the relevant age group who go to Universities in the 
United States of America. In addition, there is continual screening at the 
Secondary and still more at the University level and students are sent out if 
they prove unfit in any way. They can however pursue higher studies as part- 
time students through correspondence courses or evening classes. 

Another feature of the educational system which deserves attention is the 
breadth of the curriculum at the Elementary and the Secondary stage. All subjects 

1 . Letter. File No. 6/1958-63, Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 
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are compulsory for everyone and almost 40 per cent of the total school time is 
given to the study of science. Even those who do not continue beyond elementary 
education do about four to five years of Biology, three to four years of Physics 
and two to three years of Chemistry. 

Pages 16-22: I have discussed the Academy of Science which deals not 
only with the Natural Sciences but also the Social Sciences and Humanities. 
There is perhaps a slight imbalance in favour of Natural Science and I could 
not help feeling that part of the aggressiveness and rigidity of general Soviet 
thinking is due to their comparative neglect of humanistic studies. The Natural 
Scientists have a great deal of freedom in their own filled and since these are 
relatively detached from social and political questions, they do not seem to 
suffer from any inhibitions. 

Pages 22-3 1 : I found similar differences in the degree of freedom among 
the practitioners of the different arts. Musicians, dramatists, painters and writers 
seem to enjoy freedom in a descending degree. One can understand the greater 
freedom of the musician but it seems odd that the dramatists should enjoy greater 
liberty then painters and writers. In fact the spirit of criticism and liberty found 
on the stage is extremely encouraging for the future of growth of democracy in 
the Soviet Union. 

Since we are now engaged in planning our National Theatre, I made special 
enquiries on the subject and found unanimity of opinion that seating capacity 
of about 800 in the best for the regular dramatic theatre. In any case, an audience 
of over a thousand has not proved satisfactory and the Soviet Union has learnt 
by experience that the theatres they built for an audience of 2 000 or more have 
proved failures. 

Pages 31-36: I have given some impressions about Sanatoria, the Soviet 
system of bath cures and the Collective Farms. I have also briefly discussed the 
way the Seven Year Plan is operating. 

In the last three or four pages, I have given some reasons for my belief, that 
the Soviet Union is drawing, through in a very slow and almost imperceptible 
manner, nearer to the pattern of Western democratic society. I discussed with 
some Soviet scientists my impression that the decentralisation of administration 
and industry is bound to lead to growth of local patriotism and ultimately to a 
dispersal of power in a number of different centres. My visit also confirmed my 
view that basically the system which India has adopted is far superior to the 
Soviet system but where the Soviet citizens score over us is in their greater 
application and more industriousness. 

Before I conclude, I would like to refer, specially to Dr. Malalasekhara, 
Ambassador of Ceylon, told me. He was in Peking just after the Dalai Lama 
came to India. Mr. Chou En-lai told Dr. Malalasekhara that the Dalai Lama is a 
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good man and in favour of reform, but he was powerless in the face of 
conservative opposition. According to Mr. Chou En-lai, only 300 families in 
Tibet opposed the Chinese intervention. A large number of Lamas had no doubt 
been killed but these were fighting Lamas who had nothing to do with religion. 
Mr. Chou En-lai also told Dr. Malalasekhara that the Chinese had taken strong 
measures in Tibet to avoid feudalism and for forestalling the establishment of 
rocket bases in Tibet by any other power. Dr. Malalasekhara formed the 
impression that the Chinese were afraid that either Americans or Russians might 
establish these rocket bases and both would equally unwelcome to them. It 
seems Mr. Chou En-lai also said that the Chinese could not afford to wait for 
revolutionary process of change and hence had to resort to force as reforms 
cannot be carried out quickly without violence. Dr. Malalasekhara also said 
that in his view Mr. Khrushchev was anxious that China should not take any 
extreme steps and it was for this reason that he went to Peking last year for 
persuading the Chinese from attacking Formosa. 

I shall send a copy of the Report to members of the Council of Ministers 
after you have seen. 


Yours sincerely, 
Humayun Kabir 


2. B. Pasternak to Amiya Chakravarty 2 

[Refer to item 142] 

Peredelkino 
September 15, 1959 

Dear Professor, 

Your precious letter finds me in the middle of formed projects and decisions 
and of assumed and non realised engagements. You will not believe the quantity 
of foreign letters I am not able (though many of them I am eagerly wanting) to 
reply. But in spite of this want of time I’ll not delay my hearty thanks for the 
significant article I have begun and shall continue to devour as soon as the first 
gleam of leisure will present itself. The paper is of great use and need to me. 

I made already some translations out of R.T., very few, and, with exception 
of two or three succeeded pieces, shamefully bad and incomplete ones. Do you 
know Mr. N. Chatterji in London? Last year we corresponded about 


2. File No. S.A. 83E, Tagore Centenary Abroad— General, 1959, Sahitya Akademi Records. 
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Rabindranath Tagore. I highly estimated the letters of Chatterji. on Christmas 
he sent me congratulation and a present. I always answered him but unfortunately 
the most essential of my answers are habitually going lost. 

I complained to Mr. Ch. of the deplorable habit of furnishing me with 
materials for being brought in the versified form in languages we don’t possess. 
The prosaic so called “interlinear translations”, manufactured by expert linguist 
don’t give any idea of the original and to the half are incomprehensible owing 
to the license they take to leave the words and sentences on the half way of 
exactness and sense, as being so to say “raw material” of speech. It is interesting 
to note, in this connection, that all this is nonsense; that in the realm of sense 
and meaning there are no “raw materials” and “half ways”; that only carried to 
the end, a thought begins to signify and to exist. 

While translating Petofi I made use, besides of similar “half way” Russian 
descriptions of the unattainable to me (I don’t know Hungarian) original text 
several German rhymed poetical translations. It brought me close to the author’s 
creative vein and lightened considerably my own task of rendering its spirit. 

I always am asking to be given English rhyme versions of Tagore (partly 
made by himself) in addition to the prose gibberish of our Bengalists that 1 
always am pressed to accept as a base for my endeavour, and I receive a perpetual 
refusal, the English reproductions having less resemblance with the original 
text than the “raw material” dug up by our philological moles. 

The information, I would again translate Tagore, is inaccurate, if not false. 
An assumption was made, in spheres, high, far and alien to me, and has got in 
foreign reports. I declined the suggestion of taking part in the edition. Whole 
decades of my life I wasted on translations! I am now afraid, in the face of my 
actual renown, how little indeed I have made myself. Now, near to the close of 
my day, and especially after the novel Dr. Zh. I must repair the situation, I must 
write only my original own. 

But now, after your kind letter I shall revise my decision. A legend (rather 
than rumor) is afloat the Prime Min. Neh. should have interfered during my 
misadventures, should have had heard of me, should have had of me a notion. 
Even in a case of a legend I lay my great great gratitude to his feet. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. Pasternak 
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3. Tara Singh to Nehru 3 

[Refer to item 52] 


2 October 1959 

Since some time you have stopped even acknowledging my letters. Nevertheless 
as you are the Prime Minister of India, it is my duty to keep you informed about 
certain goings on. 

On April 12, 1959 you made an unequivocal declaration regarding the 
undesirability of Governmental interference in Gurdwara affairs. For 
implementation of this policy, a committee of four as required therein has been 
working for some time. To reciprocate the spirit in which you had made this 
declaration of policy, I nominated Shri Jayaprakash Narayan and Malik 
Mukhbain Singh on this Committee, but when Shri Jayaprakash Narayan was 
unable to serve on this Committee, on account of his other engagements, I 
nominated Sardar Bahadur Boota Singh in his place. None of these two nominees 
belong to the Akali Party or in fact any party at all. Malik Mukhbain Singh has 
never belonged to any party and Sardar Bahadur Boota Singh severed all 
connection with us more than twenty years ago. My object was that an 
independent and detached view of the matters in dispute be taken by these 
nominees. 

On the other hand the Punjab Government appointed Giani Kartar Singh 
and Jathedar Mohan Singh, bitter partisans and opponents of your declaration, 
on this Committee. As regards Giani Kartar Singh, you already know my views. 
I have complained to you several times about his Governmental activities. 
Jathedar Mohan Singh who is no friend of mine was one of the leaders of the 
old Jathedar Group which is now no more, but which broke away from me in 
the year 1948. I have never complained against him. 

I gave full powers to my nominees to settle this issue of interference in 
religious affairs with Government. My desire has always been to limit the area 
of differences between the Government and the Sikhs as far as possible. Taking 
the spirit underlying the above nominations as an index of the attitude of the 
Government towards the Four-Man Committee, Malik Mukhbain Singh 
approached the Governor to persuade him to preside himself over the meetings 
of the Four-Man Committee. The idea was that in this way Government nominees 
would not be able to put hitches in the work of the Committee, but the Governor 
could not see his way to agree to the arrangement. After the very first meeting 
when no doubt was left regarding the line of action of the Government nominees, 

3. Letter. 
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my two nominees, i.e. Malik Mukhbain Singh and Sardar Bahadur Boota Singh 
both approached the Chief Minister. They told him that the work of the 
Committee could be finished expeditiously if the Chief Minister himself could 
spare some time. Sardar Partap Singh however did not see his way to agree to 
their proposal. From the above it will be clear that as far as my side is concerned, 
no effort was spared to proceed with the work of the Four Man Committee as 
expeditiously as possible. I do not know why Government wishes to protract 
these proceedings. I cannot comprehend how this can be to Government’s 
interest. Normally the less the number of points of difference and the sooner 
the same are resolved the better it is. All that is to be done is to consider the few 
complaints and to establish a couple of conventions. Any differences of opinion 
have to be decided by the Governor or ultimately by yourself. Why is 
Government feeling shy of such a simple arrangement? Has not everything 
been left ultimately to your own arbitration? In the last three meetings when 
the Akali Dal nominees agreed with most of the suggestions of the Governor or 
the Government, the Government nominees would not agree to anything and 
so the whole thing had to be referred to the Governor. In the meantime, 
Government interference has become more acute than ever before. It is so 
obvious that the idea is to prolong the matter until the coming elections to the 
S.GP.C. are over. 

If you think it desirable to remedy the above state of affairs then please do 
something. I am unable to suggest anything because the implementation lies 
with the Punjab Government and they simply refuse to implement. You alone 
can give redress. What can I say? 

4. Rajeshwar Dayal to M.J. Desai 4 

[Refer to item 161] 

Karachi 
October 5, 1959 

My dear C.S., 

Now that arrangements for the meeting at ministerial level are complete, it 
might be useful to consider what is likely to be the attitude of the Pakistani 
delegation at the talks. Considering the previous history of negotiations with 
Pakistan, a considerable degree of caution and skepticism on our part would be 
understandable. That of course is an unavoidable starting point in any 
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negotiations with Pakistan. The question however is, are there any new factors 
which might give some indication that the pattern of negotiations on which we 
are about to embark might conceivably be somewhat different? In this letter I 
should like to trace some of these features and to attempt an evaluation of 
them. Any assessment will necessarily be provisional and tentative, as the real 
test will come only when the negotiations actually commence and the Pakistani 
attitude on the specific issues under discussion is revealed. With these 
preliminary words of caution, I shall attempt the rather difficult task set out 
above. 

2. An index of what the Pakistani Government expects of the forthcoming 
discussions may be provided by the manner in which the proposal to hold them 
originated. The proposal was made by President Ayub Khan to the Prime 
Minister at the Palam meeting and it came on the crest of the wave of goodwill 
generated at that meeting. The President need not have made the proposal at 
all, but the fact that he offered it as an original contribution towards the lessening 
of tensions provides some indication that he meant it for constructive purposes. 
That proposal, to which we readily agreed, has been universally hailed here as 
a harbinger or friendly negotiations towards the settlement of not only the border 
problems in the east, out perhaps of various other problems as well. If the talks 
fail to achieve any constructive purpose, that would be a reflection on the 
president’s judgment in making such a proposal at all. The proposal was made 
to illustrate the President’s view expressed to the Prime Minister that there was 
no problem between our two countries which was not susceptible of solution 
by peaceful means. The forthcoming negotiations might therefore well be 
regarded as a test case to prove the sincerity of the President’s approach at 
Palam. If the comparatively minor but vexatious issues in the east cannot be 
settled by negotiation, what chance would there be of settling the larger issues 
which divide the two countries? 

3. In support of this line of approach, one should note the repeated 
affirmations made to me by the President of his sincere desire to end the irritants 
along the eastern border. This has been echoed by General Shaikh at my frequent 
meetings with him. While it is partly correct that there has been no marked 
change of policy towards India in comparison with previous regimes, the fact 
remains that we are now dealing with new men with a different background. 
While the psychology of the civil service has not changed, the forthcoming 
negotiations will, for the first time, be held with a military representative of the 
regime. It is conceivable therefore that we might be confronted by new tactics, 
perhaps even a new approach. 

4. Another question which comes to mind is whether the proposed meeting 
is designed merely to build up Pakistan’s international standing, as well as the 
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prestige of General Shaikh within his own country and among his own 
colleagues. Just as it has been declared here that the Palam meeting came at the 
specific request or the Pakistani Government, so also the fact has not been 
concealed that the forthcoming ministerial talks are the result of the President’s 
initiative. Had the invitation issued from our side, it could have been argued 
that it would have had some prestige value. As regards General Shaikh’s personal 
position, it is a fortuitous circumstance that he happens to be holding the foreign 
affairs portfolio in an acting capacity in view of Manzur Qadir's absence in the 
United Nations. In fact General Shaikh had suggested a meeting after the 23rd 
October when Foreign Secretary Ikramullah (and Manzur Qadir as well) would 
have returned. It was however on our insistence that an earlier date was decided 
upon. We have not so far found any evidence to show that there is any desire on 
the part of the regime to build up General Shaikh’s personal position. The 
General continues to be the "mystery man’' of the cabinet, and it was not so 
long ago that there were persistent rumours that efforts were being made to 
dislodge him by forcing him to accept the Governorship of West Pakistan. Those 
rumours have for the time being been stilled, but there is nothing to indicate 
any radical and sudden improvement in general Shaikh’s position; indeed, it is 
now being said that a reshuffle of the cabinet might take place after the first 
anniversary of the so-called Revolution. Apparently Generals Azam and Shaikh 
feel that Manzur Qadir is spreading himself out a little too much and there are 
rumours of a temporary understanding between them. Azam is still the number 
one man in the cabinet, while Shaikh, for purposes of protocol, continues to 
occupy the fifth place. 

5. Could it be that Shaikh is being sent to Delhi in order to meet his 
Waterloo? Shaikh’s failure would however, not be confined to himself; it would 
also reflect on the president, who I originated the proposal. Besides, Shaikh, as 
a man of action and not of words, would, in his own interests, if for no other 
reason, be interested in achieving some positive results, which while solving at 
least some of the problems, would hold out the prospect of a settlement of the 
rest in order that his mission may not be termed a failure. There is of course 
also the consideration that if Shaikh goes too far out to secure settlements, he 
may be denounced by his own rivals. In this view of the matter he is confronted 
with a very difficult task which will require considerable circumspection on his 
part. 

6. The anxiety of the President for the talks to be held in Delhi, i.e. on 
our terrain, would hardly indicate that the aim is stone-walling; for that purpose 
Dacca would have been a better venue. Indeed, the president emphasized that 
in his view the most fruitful discussions could take place only in Delhi, although 
a visit to Dacca could be included in order to enable the delegations to see the 
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terrain and also for the psychological impact it would have on East Pakistan 
and the neighbouring Indian States. If stone-walling were the intention, very 
little advance preparation would have been necessary and the familiar arguments 
could have been trotted up to counter any constructive approaches made by our 
side. The fact however is that very intensive preparation for the conference has 
been going on at the foreign office since the last two weeks at least. When I 
first met General Shaikh to discuss plans for the conference, I became 
immediately aware that he had been studying the papers and had a good idea of 
the matters at issue. The East Pakistan Governor, his Chief Secretary, and 
General Umrao Khan are all here these days for conferences with General 
Shaikh, which also indicates very careful advance preparation. 

7. Another indication that the greatest possible importance is being 
attached to the coming talks, on the basis of an approach which may well be 
constructive, is provided by the fact that the various items for discussion 
mentioned in one of your letters found immediate acceptance here, and General 
Shaikh even said that they corresponded to his own line of thinking. In fact he 
reminded me that Dr. B.C. Roy had raised the question of border trade in fish, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, poultry, etc. and thought that that matter too should 
be taken up. All this goes to show that there is consciousness here of the serious 
nature of the forthcoming talks, an awareness of the various questions at issue, 
and a strong possibility that in view of the close study being made of the 
problems, positive proposals may be expected. 

8. I should add here an important item which General Shaikh suggested 
at my last meeting with him. He thought that there should be a review of the 
Nehru-Noon agreement to see to what extent implementation had been made 
and what matters remained outstanding. He even seemed to be prepared for a 
modification of the agreement if considered necessary by both sides, as, for 
example, in the case of the boundary along the Piyain and Surma rivers. I would 
suggest that this item be thoroughly examined as well, so that we might be 
fully in a position to discuss it. 

9. What is likely to be General Shaikh’s overall tactical approach to the 
problems under discussion? That of course is a very difficult question to answer, 
although it is one which our negotiators will have to keep constantly in mind. 
Some of the personal considerations which might influence the General’s attitude 
have been mentioned earlier in this note. General Shaikh has the reputation of 
being a practical man who knows his own mind and is sparing of speech. If he 
could be convinced about a proposition, he would perhaps be prepared to take 
the responsibility of coming to an agreement. He is going to Delhi with 
plenipotentiary powers and he enjoys the double capacity of acting Foreign 
Minister as well as Minister of the interior. Both he and the President have 
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been remarking on the comparatively trivial nature of the problems and 
expressing bewilderment as to why they have for so long baffled solution. They 
are both concerned about the implementation of the decisions already taken, 
particularly at the Chief Secretaries’ Conference, and about devising procedures 
which would ensure compliance in the future. As General Shaikh has frequently 
mentioned the question of formulating “ground rules” to which he attaches 
considerable importance, he may also suggest methods involving joint enquiries 
into disputed matters and joint investigations in cases of a breach of agreements 
by either side. 

10. Both the president and General Shaikh have spoken about putting an 
end to the troubles in the east once and for all. In keeping with this line, the 
approach could well be a comprehensive and all-embracing one which might 
include proposals for setting up executive machinery at different levels to deal 
with all types of cases affecting border relations. 

1 1 . From certain remarks made regarding the small strips of territory 
involved on one side or the other, and the tangled nature of the claims of both 
parties, I would not be surprised if a proposal for a package deal, predicating 
some give and take on both sides, were to be made. Alternatively, the Pakistani 
delegation may not be unreceptive to such an approach, if made. To the military 
mind which dislikes subtleties, a broad approach on some such basis might 
well make an appeal. 

12. If the package deal approach is developed, it could well cut across our 
present difficulties in regard to the interpretation of Bagge Award No. 4, which 
would automatically solve the problem of the implementation of Bagge Award 
No. 3 as well. In this connection I would like to recall what Chief Secretary 
Azfar mentioned to me in May last about the transfer of the Berubari Union. I 
did not know then and I still do not know, his authority for expressing those 
views, but in the course of informal exchanges during the talks, it might be just 
as well to make appropriate soundings. It may be that if a comprehensive plan 
begins to take shape as a result of the talks, all these vexed questions could, by 
a process of give and take, develop into some form of an overall or package 
solution. 

13. I should like to end this letter on the note of caution with which I 
began it. I have made an attempt to analyse the Pakistani attitude and approach 
to the talks on the basis of the best information at our disposal and in the light 
or various conversations which I have had here. But the real test can only come 
when the talks actually commence. I however felt it to be my duty to attempt an 
analysis of the possibilities so that we may be fully prepared to meet any situation 
that might arise. What I have said should not be taken to imply that the Pakistanis 
would be prepared to surrender any of the positions to which they have hitherto 
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adhered; they may however be prepared to come to mutual adjustments and 
accommodations in a spirit of give and take. 

14. President Ayub Khan has been trying to build up a reputation for himself 
as one who is prepared to take bold initiatives for the improvement of our 
relations. He prides himself on the fact that the initiative for the Palam meeting 
was his. The progress towards the settlement of the canal waters’ question is 
another near-achievement on which the regime hopes to build up its popularity 
with the masses. A settlement of the vexed problems in the east, and at any rate 
a lowering of tension there, could be hailed as another signal achievement of 
the regime. The reputations of both the President himself and General Shaikh 
will be heavily at stake in the forthcoming talks, and while hard bargaining 
may be expected, we should be prepared to meet the various suggestions and 
proposals which will no doubt be made in the course of the talks. We should 
also be ready with our own proposals and counter-proposals so as not to lose 
the initiative at any stage. 

15. Before concluding this note, I should like to mention a recent important 
development the full significance of which we are still investigating, namely 
the premature retirement of the Army Chief of Staff, Lieut. Gen. Habibullah 
Khan. This portentous event, which has come as a complete surprise, clearly 
betokens a weakening of the President’s position, whatever may have been the 
dark intrigues within the top military echelon which preceded it. Ayub had 
hoped to consolidate his hold on the army through Habibullah Khan who was 
being confidently regarded as Musa’s successor and with whose son a 
matrimonial alliance had been arranged by Ayub. The President has frequently 
mentioned that his friendly approaches to India have been strongly criticised in 
certain circles here. To demonstrate that they are in the best interests of Pakistan, 
it may be even more worth his while to achieve positive results. Any signal 
failure of the forthcoming talks, would be regarded as a failure of his policy, 
thus further weakening his position. That would hardly be in our interest, for 
one thing is clear. If Ayub's position is noticeably weakened and his self- 
confidence appreciably shaken, he would be hesitant to take any bold decisions 
and there may be a reversion to the previous conditions of drift and emotionalism, 
thus removing the chances for a peaceful and rational adjustment of our 
differences and the establishment of more normal relations. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Rajeshwar Dayal 
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5. Vishnu Sahay to Nehru 5 

[Refer to item 125 ] 

Child Welfare programmes are at present scattered between a number of 
Ministries at the Centre. The position in the States is similar. 

The Ministry of Community Development interests itself, as far as 
Community Development Blocks are concerned, in youth clubs, children’s clubs, 
children’s parks, libraries, Balwadies and creches. The Ministry of Education 
handles pre-primary education, primary education, middle school education, 
secondary education, education of handicapped children, physical education, 
sports, scouts and guides, school feeding, Bal Bhavans, children’s museums 
and the National Discipline Scheme. It is also the Ministry responsible for 
programmes of assistance to voluntary organizations for child welfare, most 
important among which is the Central Social Welfare Board. The Ministry of 
Health is responsible for maternity and child health centres, milk feeding and 
diet supplements programmes of the UNICEF and School health services. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs is responsible for the subject of ‘juvenile delinquents’. 

The Central Social Welfare Board itself has a very considerable programme 
of assistance to voluntary organizations all over the country. These organizations 
deal with founding homes, orphanages, creches, infant health centres, cultural 
and recreational centres, holiday homes, correctional and rehabilitation services 
for juvenile delinquents, welfare services for the handicapped and the like. 

2. It is not feasible to bring all these activities under the umbrella of any 
one Ministry. What is needed is machinery for co-ordination. I would propose 
that the subject “Child Welfare” should be made the administrative responsibility 
of the Ministry of Education, which is the Ministry mainly concerned with 
Child Welfare programmes, and that this Ministry should be charged with the 
responsibility for arranging co-ordination with the other Ministries and agencies 
in the field. In addition, there should be a Committee consisting of 
representatives of the Ministries concerned and the Planning Commission and 
the Central Social Welfare Board. This Advisory Committee should be put under 
the Cabinet Secretariat and should be serviced by it. Its responsibility will be 
(a) to take the initiative in seeing that the appropriate authorities prepare the 
needed programmes and (b) to see that there is no duplication. It will be the 
responsibility of the Committee to see that the subject Child Welfare as a whole 
receives adequate attention. 


5. Note, 6 October 1959. File No. 142/CF59, Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 
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3. In addition, if Prime Minister so desires, a Committee of Cabinet may 
be set up. The documents of the Advisory Committee mentioned above would 
go as a matter of routine to this Committee of Cabinet. This Cabinet Committee 
would also be the body which would settle unresolved differences. The Advisory 
Committee would, at stated intervals, submit a review for the information and 
orders of the Cabinet Committee. 

4. More important than co-ordination here is co-ordination at the State 
Government level. State Governments may be advised to adopt a device similar 
to the one suggested above to bring the threads together. 


6. Homi J. Bhabha to Nehru 6 

[Refer to item 121] 

Vienna 
October 8, 1959 

My dear Bhai. 

As you are aware, we have set up a uranium plant for making atomically pure 
uranium metal, and a fuel fabrication facility for converting this metal into 
fabricated fuel elements for the Canada-India Reactor. The first prototype fuel 
elements were produced in June last and it is our intention to provide as much 
of the first charge as possible for the Canada-India Reactor from fuel elements 
fabricated in India. Our uranium mining has. however, fallen behind schedule 
and we may therefore be able to provide some 70 to 80% of the fuel elements 
only for the first charge. 

2. According to the agreement regarding the Canada-India Reactor, fuel 
elements have to be provided by Canada except to the extent they are provided 
from sources within India. From our point of view, therefore, it is expedient to 
make arrangement for providing about half the initial charge with fuel elements 
fabricated in Canada. These will be available as a standby at Trombay and will 
be put in to the extent of the shortfall of Indian-made elements or to the extent 
some Indian-made elements may require replacement. It is desirable that we 
should have a certain excess in hand to meet any delayed start up of the reactor 
in case of emergency. This could all be used up later. 

3. The Canadians on their side, have been very keen to provide the entire 
first charge, which consists of about 200 elements, by elements produced in 


6. Letter. File No. 17(52)/56-66-PMS. 
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Canada, on the ground that only then could they be sure of the performance. 
We have pointed out that there is no justification whatsoever for their 
apprehension, and that out of deference to their feelings, we are agreeable to 
having about half the first charge consisting of 1 00 fuel elements made in Canada 
available as a standby when the reactor is started up. We have not yet indicated 
to them that there is likely to be any shortfall. 

4. It may also be added that at the end of 1957, when we first indicated 
our decision to provide the first charge, the President of Atomic Energy of 
Canada congratulated us on the progress made by us in providing the fuel 
elements and did not at that time express any misgivings about their use. I 
personally believe that while they may feel more confident with their own fuel 
elements, which they know, considerable part of their desire to provide Canadian 
fuel elements is a matter of prestige. 

5. The provision of Canadian fuel elements, however, immediately brings 
in its train the complication with the safeguard provisions on which we have so 
far taken a very strong stand in the International Atomic Energy Agency, and 
on which Canada has taken an equally strong stand in the opposite direction. 
Gray, the Chairman of Atomic Energy of Canada, flew to Vienna a few days 
ago to discuss this matter and to see if the gap between our respective points of 
view could be bridged to make possible the provision of Canadian elements. 
As a result, the attached paper has been produced ad referendum to our respective 
Governments. The present paragraphs 3, 4 and 6 were drafted by us, and while 
giving the Canadians limited power of audit, which they can only exercise in 
conjunction with us, they nevertheless give us freedom to terminate the whole 
arrangement by selling the plutonium produced from Canadian fuel back to 
Canada at market price. This is provided by the last but one sentence of paragraph 
7, which has been introduced at our instance. The substance of the provisions 
is therefore no longer objectionable, nor is it likely to come in our way, but it 
unfortunately does involve our acceptance, to a limited extent, of the principle 
that there shall be a joint audit on uranium supplied by Canada and plutonium 
derived there from. Paragraph 5 was in the original Canadian draft as paragraph 
3, but we have shifted it to its present position, and limited its scope drastically 
by inclusion of the words “to the extent provided in paragraphs 6 and 7 below.” 
As modified now by the words mentioned we can just accept this paragraph, 
since this gives the Canadians no more rights or power than is contained in 
paragraphs 6 and 7. The Canadians have been at great pains to tell us that the 
word “safeguards” does not appear in the entire paper and that it represents a 
far-reaching departure from their own position. One must admit that it represents 
a substantial weakening of the position which they have taken so tar in the 
Agency. 
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6. We will try and get the Canadians to drop paragraph 5, but if we do not 
succeed, we will, for the reasons given in the preceding paragraph of this letter, 
proceed on the basis of the paragraph as modified by us. This course too will be 
within the terms of the intergovernmental agreement for the supply of fuel 
elements by Canada to India for the Canada-India Reactor. 

Yours ever, 
Homi Bhabha 


7. V.K. Krishna Menon to Nehru 7 

[Refer to item 177] 

Steering Committee yesterday considered item entitled “The question of Tibet’’. 
We are not parties to this meeting as we are not members of this General 
Committee. The debate was bitter and acrimonious and gravely affected the 
atmosphere of the Assembly. The voting was 1 1 for 5 against with 4 abstentions. 
Among those who voted for inscription was the UK who, however, made a 
speech which the Russians characterised as an argument against inscription. 
There were other speeches also which expressed serious doubts about the validity 
or usefulness of inscription but they argued that in view of other considerations 
they would vote for. These included diverse views as Sweden and China. 

2. The matter will come before the General Assembly first on the issue of 
admission which would be immediately followed by the debate on merit. The 
debate promises to be far more bitter than Hungary or anything else. The 
Russians are prepared to take the view that the Americans have promoted the 
whole business and done so deliberately and used the crisis for the purpose. 
They seem to be far more exercised over this than one would have expected. 
They have said so to us and in the speeches also that this question will affect 
progress of other matters in the Assembly and generally. That it will affect 
other issues in the Assembly, there is no doubt. 

3. Russian delegation has seen me practically every day and yesterday on 
this question spoke to the two Members of Parliament also. 

4. Russians have made repeated requests that we should at least vote 
against inscription even if we abstain or non-participated on resolution. They 
implied that they made representations in Delhi and either gained the impression 
or were told that the actual way the vote was cast was a matter for the delegation 

7. Telegram No. 228, New York, 10 October 1959. 
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here to decide. I told them that this was a question of policy and decision has to 
be made at governmental level. 

5. Then they argued that we were against the discussion of the item and 
therefore it was difficult for them to understand why we refused to vote against 
it. I said I could no more than convey their views to Government. Although it 
was logical and consistent with our view that the discussion would prejudice 
Dalai Lama himself, as present instructions stand the delegation cannot take 
this position. 

6. Dayal has been in touch with Dalai Lama’s brother and kept me 
informed. Their desire is to raise political issue. He asked whether we could 
not do the same thing as in 1950 and bring about a postponement. If it is a mere 
postponement or working for a situation of no decision there is plenty of volume 
of feeling in this direction but this is not their idea. Their idea is a postponement 
with a view to negotiating arrangements for which as you know conditions do 
not exist at present. 

7. The position is extremely difficult and it has to be submitted to you 
that this wind which blows no one any good is having very deep reaction on the 
whole situation. Without definite instructions, I can only adhere to instructions 
already given in spite of requests from Indonesians, Russians, etc. The voting 
by a number of countries depends on us which throws on us added responsibility 
and it is also put to us that we are enabling the item to come up with greater 
support than we ourselves intend. The only issues, therefore, are 

(i) whether we should cast vote against inscription and not vote on merit, 

(ii) whether we should not vote on inscription and explain our position 

and vote against resolution, or 

(iii) not vote at all on any issue. 

I do not feel that I can offer advice but only keep you informed of things as 
I see them. As the decision on this matter must depend on your judgment of 
public reactions and your assessment of its effects on the future in different 
ways, it is inappropriate for me to do anything else. 

8. I would also like to have some reactions of yours arising from Chou 
En-lai’s recent reply to your message which is reported in the papers. I should 
also add that Russian delegation here appear to me to be speaking to us under 
instructions. I wonder whether any messages have reached you from Moscow. 
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8. S. Dutt to G. Parthasarathi 8 

[Refer to item 177] 

In the last few days Chinese are showing in many ways that they want to be 
friendly and have discussions with us in near future. Change of attitude started 
with last talk I had with Minister of Foreign Affairs Chen Yi (reference my 
telegram No. 204 28th September). During National Day celebrations officials 
came upto me eagerly making an effort to recapture old warmth of friendship. 
However for a day after Primind’s letter was delivered I felt a certain reserve; 
but it was short lived. At the German reception on 7th October Chairman Mao 
greeted my wife and myself most warmly. Yesterday at the Indonesian Embassy 
Chou En-lai came up to me to say that he was very happy with Primind’s 
anniversary greetings, drank a toast with me and asked camera man to take a 
photograph of us together. I am relating all this not with any sense of personal 
satisfaction — Chou En-lai has always been warm and friendly during all these 
difficult months — but to indicate that the demonstrable cordiality of the Chinese 
in last few days is a pointer to us and to others of a change of China’s attitude 
to India. 

2. Indications are clear that the Chinese want to “step down” as we want 
to do it without loss of face. Perhaps they want us to meet them half way. What 
they desire is the visit of a high personality from India. Alternatively they would 
like us to suggest discussions at governmental level. Ajay Ghosh and his 
colleagues came to see me yesterday. They said that Mao had stressed that long 
standing friendship should be preserved in spite of differences that have cropped 
up. Then they asked me “now that both sides have stated their positions cannot 
something be done to settle the problem through diplomatic contacts.” Again 
Chou En-lai told Joachim Alva that speedy negotiations should take place in 
Peking or Delhi and China was ready for talks without conditions. Chen Yi 
also told Subandrio that our Vice President was being invited to visit China. 
Moreover Communist diplomats have asked me when an Indian representative 
would be coming to Peking — which shows that Chinese have been giving them 
the impression that governmental talks are in the offing. 

3. On the other hand it is clear that the Chinese do not like what they 
consider to be embarrassing two conditions for talks (a) that they should 
withdraw from Longju (b) that we will not negotiate on the whole frontier but 
will discuss only minor rectifications. With regard to (a) Chou En-lai told 
Subandrio that our army has occupied many places beyond the line. I told 

8. Telegram No. 220, Peking, 10 October 1959. 
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Subandrio that this was not true and in any case Chinese occupation of Longju 
was in a different category as it was taken from us by force. With regard to (b) 
the Chinese have felt that their case based on maps, non-validity of Simla 
Convention etc., is incontrovertible. Whether they still have the same opinion 
after studying Primind’s letter of 26th September I cannot say. But I have a 
feeling that Chinese would like to avoid public controversy by not replying to 
Primind s letter and instead seek a settlement by negotiations. From their point 
of view therefore the sooner such talks are held the better. 

4. Whether the change in Chinese attitude is genuine or only a change of 
tactics there is reason to believe that they realise or have been made to realise 
that they have over reached themselves. On our part we may accept this changed 
attitude at its face value seeking as we always do opportunities for friendly and 
peaceful settlements. Keeping this in view we may make it easier for the Chinese 
to step down without loss of face. For example although Chinese withdrawal 
from Longju is basic with us we need not periodically insist on “vacation of 
aggression” in public. This may help the Chinese if they are really earnest 
about negotiations, to do so in fact, but without losing face as having yielded to 
pressure. With regard to (b) above which is even more fundamental to our 
position our stand has been firm and categorically affirmed. Any negotiations 
for a settlement must however inevitably involve a discussion of the basic 
position of the two sides. In any case prospects of convincing the Chinese of 
the strength and justice of our stand are stronger in diplomatic talks or 
Governmental negotiations than through further public exchange of 
correspondence. 

5. To sum up my view is that we should without undue eagerness explore 
possibilities of settlement by negotiations provided of course the Chinese 
approach us directly and in an appropriate way. Of course we do not want to be 
placed in the same position as Subandrio has been of being virtually summoned 
to explain and discuss the measures taken against the Chinese in Indonesia. We 
need not however rule out the acceptability of an official invitation to a high 
personality from India but act on it at a stage when we feel that such a visit will 
put us in an advantageous position for negotiations. 

6. You would have seen the speculation in the world press as to whether 
Khrushchev talked to the Chinese about “behaving themselves” in the coming 
months when steps were being taken to bring about summit meeting. Diplomatic 
members of Eastern European countries have told me in last few days that 
Khrushchev talked very frankly to the Chinese about the need to lesson tension. 
When I pointed out that while Khrushchev had declared that Eisenhower is a 
man of peace the Chinese still continue to denounce U.S. Government as leader 
of the aggressive block their reply has been that Chinese have welcomed the 
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only communique of Khrushchev and Eisenhower and that we would soon see 
that Chinese would show that Khrushchev’s advice has been accepted. They 
have also expressed their confidence that in the new climate created by 
Khrushchev it would be easier to settle the Sino-Indian problem. This may be 
an optimistic assessment as Chinese have always seemed to regard that a 
settlement in the West will not help them to achieve their own national interests 
but it is possible that for a period they will hold their hands. 

7. In my previous telegram I have tried to mention the trends in Chinese 
policy of issuing invitation as they do from an assertion of strength. The harsh 
realities that Germany brought forth are there and we have to be watchful. But 
we should respond to friendly approaches in conformity with our basic policy 
and explore every possibility of a negotiated settlement. 


9. A. Krishnaswami to Nehru 9 

[Refer to item 180] 

New Delhi 
20th October 1959 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

It is reported in The Times of India that India in all likelihood would be voting 
against the resolution moved by Ireland and Malaya on the violation of human 
rights in Tibet. As it appears that the question is still open, I feel impelled to 
place certain facts before you for your earnest consideration. 

The Irish resolution in its Statement of Objects and Reasons points out that 
there has been an infringement of human rights in Tibet by China. Our stand is 
that no useful purpose would be served in discussing infringement of human 
rights since questions of a political character are likely to arise. Presumably it 
was on this ground that we refused to sponsor a resolution to inscribe this item 
on the agenda. But now that the item is to be discussed and voted upon, it is 
more than every necessary to consider afresh the line to be taken. Clearly, it 
would be inadvisable and improper to oppose this resolution since we as a 
people and you as our voice have invariably stood for the enlargement of human 
rights and have protested against their infringement. Our stand in this respect 
has been a major element in our policy; indeed it is part of our tradition. It 
would therefore be most unfortunate if on grounds of temporary expediency — 
and these are in my opinion of an unsubstantial nature — we were to repudiate 


9. Letter. File No. 5 (28)-II/59, pp. 59-62/corr., MEA. 
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our past stand. It would also be ambiguous if we were to abstain from voting. 
On a question of human values which we cherish there can be no room for 
abstention. 

However, there is one aspect of the matter which one cannot overlook. It 
may be considered by some that it is not proper for us to accept the resolution 
in the form in which it stands. The resolution in effect gives an ex parte judgment 
and urges in the context of the developments in Tibet that there should be respect 
for human rights. It may be argued that the resolution by implication prejudges 
the issue of whether and to what extent human rights have been violated. Our 
approach to these problems has been positive and on this occasion more than 
on any other, considering the great interest evinced by our people in this matter, 
we should make a supreme effort to give a constructive lead. We can suggest to 
the General Assembly that instead of voting on this issue immediately, the 
Secretary-General should be authorised to appoint an independent panel of 
experts to assess the situation and to report before the next Assembly meets. 
An opportunity will thus be given to the Government of China to present its 
case. The object of asking for an independent committee functioning under 
U.N. auspices is to prevent an impression that Chinese actions are being pre- 
judged without giving China an opportunity of stating her case. 

Whatever little substance there may be in the contention that a discussion 
on Tibet would intensify the “cold war” there can be no room for such contention 
if the Assembly were to suggest an enquiry before arriving at a final decision. 
We would be acting fairly to the cause of human rights, to the Government of 
the Peoples Republic of China and at the same time conforming to the tradition 
of respect for human values which you have done so much to build during the 
past. 

I would have requested an interview but for the fact that I am leaving for 
Madras this afternoon. I returned from New York only yesterday. 

With kindest regards and warmest respects, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. Krishnaswami 
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10. Krishna Menon to Nehru 10 

[Refer to item 168] 

Have just seen news item that Chinese launched fresh attack penetrating 40 
miles of our territory killing a number of our people and that troops are engaged 
on both sides. Also that Bakshi has taken over in Ladakh and situation is 
preparatory to invasion. 

2. Have no information either from External Affairs to Delegation or 
Defence Ministry to me as might have been expected. Same applies to Indo- 
Pakistan border issues. 

3. Shall be grateful for information about present position particularly 
about strength of attack and truth about penetration. Unless there are directions 
to the contrary should not at least Defence Ministry and Army Headquarters 
keep me informed about these developments? It is difficult to parry questions 
or decline comment which I now do in general terms. Is situation becoming 
bad and deteriorating the armed conflict? Request reply as soon as possible 
which would enable me to seek guidance on other matters. I should have thought 
that Chinese now know that we will not take things lying down and will change 
their attitude. Also reported that Chinese allege inroads by us. 

4 Number of Delegates have publicly expressed in Assembly on Bengal 
floods. I must respond sometime and give latest information. 


11. Mulraj Kersondas to Nehru 11 

[Refer to item 65] 

Bombay 
29 October 1959 

The summary of Nathdwara Enquiry Commission report was published a few 
days ago and yesterday I was able to get a copy of complete report. The 
Commission has fully vindicated my stand on the temple affairs and its findings 
are practically on the lines of my evidence tendered before the Commission. 

I take this opportunity of thanking for all the assistance, advice and guidance, 
given by you to me in this cause. 

As you are aware I have treated this matter not merely as a solitary instance 
of one temple but I have felt that economy of our country is being continuously 


10. Telegram No. 242, New York, 23 October 1959. 
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hit by two tuberculosis germs. One of which is our 40 crores of rupees which 
are annually given by the public to religious institutions and other is the reported 
60 to 100 crores of gold smuggled into this country. Both of these germs are 
eating away the vitals of our economy and I trust that Nathdwara Enquiry 
Commission report which has held the High Priest and his assistants guilty of 
theft and robbery should give sufficient motive power to the Govt, for controlling 
all religious institutions funds so that these crores which are being annually 
lavishly spent by high priests and its satellites, beginning with Aga Khan and 
ending with smallest priest of villages should be made to see that purpose for 
which these donations are given to religious trusts are used for the welfare of 
humanity and not in the pleasures of the high priests. Other point about gold 
smuggling is even if you take a portion of the report as correct, at least 30 to 35 
crores are being definitely smuggled into India and this can only be stopped if 
you give alternate investment to the masses and not by mere police action. You 
will find that prohibition has more or less failed because you have not offered 
any alternative drink to the masses. Similarly gold smuggling will continue till 
alternative investment, which can be handy at any time, when man is in distress, 
is given to the public, without which these 30/40 crores a year of our foreign 
exchange drain is being eaten up by dishonest people and our services corrupted 
by the smuggling operators. 

To my mind small and cheap house building organisation on vast scale is 
the only alternative that will be tempting enough to the gold hoarders and I 
wish you will take personal interest in having house building encouraged and 
its liquidity of sales encouraged both by making necessary changes in the acts 
and supporting investments to channel into house building. 

Apart from this serving the purpose of alternate investment to gold it will 
give much wanted relief to the poor and distressed houseless people of which 
Bombay alone contains million persons. 

The object of planning in the country is to improve the standard of living 
of the people and for that purpose vast sums have been invested by the 
government into various directions but while these investments have increased 
national income in rupees, annas and pies it has correspondingly increased the 
cost of living in consumption goods with the result that we are hardly better off 
than before the First Plan as far as standard of living is concerned. Cheap and 
vast number of housing will be the real method to remove one of the causes of 
poor standard of living and I trust you will kindly give this matter important 
consideration it deserves. 
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12. Rathindranath Tagore to Nehru 12 

[Refer to item 138 ] 


Dehra Dun 
29 October 1959 

May I take the liberty of approaching you on a subject which is as dear to your 
heart as mine. Since the Samsad meeting of the Visva-Bharati University in 
1957, I have been expecting the affairs of Rabindra Sadana in Santiniketan 
being put on a sure and satisfactory basis but I do not find that any progress has 
been made in that direction. 

You may be aware that my contribution to the Rabindra Sadana in kind 
would be over rupees five lakhs, which I had then made, with the hope the 
Rabindra Sadana as a centre of culture of father’s literature and art should 
develop in a manner consistent with the traditions of Visva-Bharati as established 
by my father. I was under the impression that a Board or Trust would soon be 
formed with your initiative and active help to control and guide the affairs of 
Rabindra Sadana. 

May I request you to kindly let the matter have your timely attention so that 
a scheme may properly be formulated before the Annual Parishad meeting in 
December this year and the scheme may be put in operation in time before the 
Centenary celebrations are held so that Rabindra Sadana may become the centre 
of attraction for all people in India and elsewhere as an integral part of the 
celebrations. There is little time left and I sincerely feel that if further time is 
lost it will not be possible to attain the object in the manner desired. Until and 
unless you yourself take the initiative in this matter and give proper directions, 
no appreciable progress can be expected. 

Before I conclude, I would like to add that it is my desire to make further 
contributions, so far as my present means may permit, to Rabindra Sadana but 
I cannot make up my mind to do so until the affairs of Rabindra Sadana are put 
on a satisfactory basis. 


12. Letter. Rabindrabhavan, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. Also available in JN Collection. 
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ADC 

Assistant District Commissioner 

AICC 

All India Congress Committee 

AIIMS 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

AIR 

All India Radio 

AMU 

Aligarh Muslim University 

AP 

Andhra Pradesh 

APLC 

Andhra Pradesh Legislative Council 

BA 

Bachelor of Arts 

Banaras 

Varanasi 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

Baroda 

Vadodhara 

BDO 

Block Development Officer 

BHU 

Banaras Hindu University 

CIRUS 

Canada India Reactor Utility Services 

Bombay city 

Mumbai 

BSS 

Bharat Sewak Samaj 

Burma 

Myanmar 

CAG 

Comptroller and Auditor General 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

Cambodia 

Kampuchia 

Ceylon 

Sri Lanka 

Chou En-lai 

Zhou En-lai 

CPI 

Communist Party of India 

CPP 

(Congress Parliamentary Party) Congress Party in 
Parliament 

CS 

Commonwealth Secretary 

CSIR 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

CSWB 

Central Social Welfare Board 

CWC 

Congress Working Committee 

DCC 

District Congress Committee 
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DEA 

Department of Economic Affairs 

Dhab 

water of the tender coconut 

DIB 

Director of Intelligence Bureau 

DK 

Dravida Kazhagam 

DMK 

Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 

DRO 

District Returning Officer 

DRVN 

Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 

DVC 

Damodar Valley Corporation 

Dwichakra 

Bicycle 

East Pakistan 

Bangladesh 

FLN 

Front de Liberation Nationale 

FS 

Foreign Secretary 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GOI 

Government of India 

GP 

Ganatantra Parishad 

IAEA 

International Atomic Energy Agency 

IAS 

Indian Administrative Service 

ICSC 

International Commission for Supervision and Control 

ICS 

Indian Civil Service 

IFS 

Indian Foreign Service 

IMA 

Indian Medical Association 

INC 

Indian National Congress 

INTUC 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

JNMF 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 

Jullundhur 

Jalandhar 

Khansama 

a generic term for cook or chef 

LIC 

Life Insurance Corporation of India 

Madras city 

Chennai 

Madras State 

Tamil Nadu 

Mao Tse-tung 

Mao Zedong 

MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

MJP 

Mahagujarat Janata Parishad 

MKP 

Mazdoor Kisan Party 

MLA 

Member of Legislative Assembly 

MLC 

Member of Legislative Council 

MP 

Madhya Pradesh/Member of Parliament 

MRA 

Moral Re-Armament 

NAI 

National Archives of India 
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NCAER 

NDC 

NEFA 

NIT 

NMML 

NPC 

National Council for Applied Economic Research 

National Development Council 

North-East Frontier Agency 

National Institute of Technology 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

National Planning Committee/ Naga People’s 

Convention 

Ootacamund 

Orissa 

PCC 

PCI 

Peking 

PIB 

PMO 

PMS 

Pondicherry 

Poona 

PPCC 

PPS 

PRA 

PRO 

PSC 

PSP 

PS 

PTI 

RBI 

REC 

SGPC 

SG 

SP 

SRC 

STC 

SWJN/FS 

SWJN/SS 

TASS 

TCM 

UGC 

UK 

UN/UNO 

(Ooty) Udhagamandalam 
Odisha 

Provincial Congress Committee 
Press Commission of India 
Beijing 

Press Information Bureau 
Prime Minister’s Office 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat 
Puducherry 
Pune 

Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee 
Principal Private Secretary 
Pondicherry Representative Assembly 
Public Relations Officer 
Public Service Commission 
Praja Socialist Party 
Private Secretary 
Press Trust of India 
Reserve Bank of India 
Regional Engineering College 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
Secretary General, MEA 
Superintendent of Police 
States Reorganisation Committee 
State Trading Corporation 
Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, First Series 
Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Second Series 
Telegrafnoe Agentsvo Sovetskogo Soiuza 
The Children’s Museum 
University Grants Commission 
United Kingdom 
United Nations/Organisation 
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UNGA 

UNICEF 

Upacharya 

UPPCC 

UPSC 

UP 

USA 

USSR 

WAY 

White Paper l 


White Paper II 


WHO 


United Nations General Assembly 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency 

Fund 

Vice-Chancellor of Visva Bharati. 

Uttar Pradesh Pradesh Congress Committee 

Union Public Service Commission 

Uttar Pradesh 

United States of America 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

World Assembly of Youth 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements 
Signed Between the Governments of India and China, 
1954-1959. White Paper (n.p., n.d) |New Delhi. 
1959). 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes. Memoranda and letters Exchanged Between 
the Governments of India and China September- 
November 1959 and A Note on the Historical 
Background of the Himalayan Frontier of India, White 
Paper No. II ( n.p., n.d) (New Delhi. 1959). 

World Health Organisation 
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1959], 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
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World Health Organisation 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• Nehru felt Mannath Padmanabhan, 
“behaved most peculiarly as some kind 
of an incarnation of the deity.” 

• Nehru wrote: “As for Pattom Thanu 
Pillai, I think he is completely gaga and 
wholly incapable of controlling the 
State administration.” 

• “Shri E.V. Ramaswami Naicker is, I 
believe, in the eighties and is quite 
irresponsible and even somewhat 
mentally unbalanced.” 

• On C. N. Annadurai: “He and his Party, 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, are 
much more dangerous from the point of 
view of Indian unity than Shri E.V. 
Ramaswami Naicker. The influence of 
the D.M.K. has spread considerably in 
Madras State. Many of the Tamil films 
made in Madras are largely influenced 
by the D.M.K. and preach this kind of 
hatred and disunity. It has been a 
problem for us as to how to deal with 
such films.” 

• On administration: “We want that there 
should be experts in every state. They 
should be given special training and not 
like the past when the IAS officers used 
to be put everywhere as if they could 
perform any task more competently 
than the others. That is absurd.” 

• About the PWD: “The world may 
change but the P.W.D. will not change 
its designs and their main emphasis is 
on wasteful expenditure. The end 
product also is hideous. So they are 
good neither aesthetically nor 
practically and involve enormous 
expenditure. It is absurd.” 
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